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To  Our  Subscribers  and  Readers 


,  We  respectfully  ask  yoii  to  read  carefully  all  the  advertisements 
ceutained  in  School  Educatioa.  Only  such  advertising  is  solicited  as  we  believe 
Will  prove  af  benefit  and  assistance  to  our  readers.  We  fiirthcrmorc,  accept  no  advertis- 
ing from  any  business  bouse  that  is  not  in  good  standing,  and  that  wiU  not  fulfill  every 
promise  made  in  its  advertising.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  guttraotee  all  tfao 
advertiseiiieBts  contaiaed  in  the  colfunns  of  tUs  paper. 

For  this  reason  we  trust  that  you  will  not  neglect  to  read  the  advertising  pages  ot 
this  journal.  The  advertisements  appearing  in  our  cerium ns  represent  business  houses 
and  institutions  pF  high  standing,  with  whom  our  patrons  can  deal  with  entire  confidence. 

Respectfully, 

V  :  Pubiishers  School  Education, 

MlmMapollSt  MISiiMote. 


P,  S.    When  writing:  to  advertisers  it  Is  desirable  to  state  that  you 
saw  thieir  advertisement  in  School  Education^ 
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The  Teachers-   Helper 

'  {From  Dec. '06 1  No.  of  Primary  Ed^ 

■*Have  you  seen  it?  It  is  a  magazine  issued  quarterly,  full  of 
ingenious  helps  for  teachers,  as  its  name  implies.  It  appears  under 
the  titles,  Spring  Helper,  Autumn  Helper,  Winter  Helper,  and  Sum- 
mer Helper,  and  each  month  is  considered  separately  in  the  matter 
furnished.  Drawing,  Music,  Games,  Stories,  Motion  Songs,  Nature 
Study,  etc. ,  are  some  of  the  tiiemes  for  the  varioua  exercises.  Teach- 
ers of  every  grade  will  find  new  and  desirable  things  which  are  usable 
in  the  class-room.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  of  the  kind  ever  sent 
out  for  teachers.  It  contains  about  100  pages.  Price,  $1.50  for  the 
four  numbers  of  the  year.  Single  number,  35  cents,  except  Summer 
No.  (general  number)  which  is  50  cents.  Teachers*  Helpier,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota."  - 

See  Table  of  Contents  of  Winter  Helper  on  page  55  (also  page  59) 
NOW  is  the  Time  to  Order  This  Number 
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Why    ? 


is  the 

Sectional  Book  Case 

The  Best  For  The 
ScKoolt  Home  and  Office  ? 


Because 


It  grows  with  your  library. 

It  is  easy  to  handle  or  move. 

It  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

The  American  Sectional  Book  Cases 
possess  several  advantages  over  any 
others  on  the  market 

1st.  They  possiess  fewer  parts.  The 
door  of  the  lower  section  fits  into  that  of 
the  upper.  There  are  no  unnecessary 
supports  between. 

2nd.  The  doors  open  out  and  down, 
forming  a  substantial  shelf. 

3rd.    The  door  shuts  itself. 

4th.  Each  section  is  absolutely  dust 
proof. 

5th.  There  are  no  metal  parts  to  be- 
come bent  and  twisted,  thus  preventing 
the  perfect  fitting  of  the  sections. 

In  case  12  or  more  Seetions  are  or- 
dered at  one  time  prices  given  are  sub- 
ject to  five  per  cent  discount;  20  or 
more  2ectious,  ten  per  cent  discount 
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Metallic  Sash,  $1.50    xtra  per  section. 

Cheap  Book  Section  for  storage  purposes,  No.  8,  $1.65.    No.  4,  $1.75. 

Bases  and  Tops  to  fit  same,  $1.00  each. 

Imitation  mahogany  is  made  to  order  only.     Price  same  as  quartered  oak. 

Desk  Section  is  255^  in.  in  height. 

Outside   length   of   all   sections   is   34  inches. 

Inside   length   of  all   sections  is  32^  inches. 


Hundreds  of  High,  Gtaded  and  Rural  Schools   are    now   putting   In   Sectional    Book 
Cases.     Be  sure  you  get  the  "Shuts  Itself  "  Book  Cases.     They  are  the   best. 

Manufactured  by 

The  American  iSectional  Furniture  Co. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TRADE  SUPPLIED  BY 

INorth  \Vestern  Schpol  Supply  Co. 

Fourteenth  Avenue  and  Fourth  St.  S.  B.,  Minneapolis,  Mtain. 
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i^  New  Year's  Offer 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 


^ 


T 


HIS  OFFER  must  be  taken 
advantage  of  during  the 
month  of  January. 

As  a  special  inducement  for  you  to 
pay  your  subscription  at  this  time, 
we  will  give  you  three  months  ad- 
ditional credit  for  SCHOOL  ED- 
UCATION if  you  pay  up  .  your 
arrears  and  one  year  in  advance. 
That  is,  if  your  subscription  expires 
January  first,  '07,  one  dollar  will  pay  for  your  subscrip- 
tion up  to  April  first,  '08,  or  if  your  subscription  expires 
June,  '06,  one  dollar  will  credit  you  to  December,  '07. 
Likewise  a  new  subscriber  sending  in  his  subscription 
now  will  be  credited  up  to  April  '08  by  paying  his  years 
subscription  of  $1.00  during  the  month  of  January. 

When  you  consider  that  a  subscription  is  in  every 
case  supposed  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  subscribers  do  pay  in  advance,  this  proposi- 
tion is  exceedingly  liberal.  We  are,  as  stated  in  our  last 
issue  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  revising  our  mailing 
list,  and  for  this  reason,  we  make  this  special  induce- 
ment so  that  we  may  have  everything  straightened  out 
with  the  new  year. 

Please  do  not  lay  this  aside  but  send  us  your 
dollar  at  once.  We  appreciate  how  easy  it  is  to  forget 
such  a  small  matter.  To  us,  however,  the  matter  is  not 
so  small,  as  you  will  readily  understand. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due 
consideration,  and  that  you  will  take  advantage  of  the 
.  above  offer. 


By  doing  this  now  you  will  help  yourself  and  help 
'   us  to  get  matters  started  right  at  the  new  year. 

Wishing  you  a  most  prosperous  and  happy  new 
year,  we  are, 

Faithfully, 

Editors  and  Managers, 

;    Minneapolis,  Minn.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


MAGAZINE 

CLUB  OFFERS 


Subscribe  for  your  magazines  thru 
us.  We  can  save  you  from  20  to  50 
per  cent.  Magazines  may  be  sent  to 
one  or  more  addresses. 

Here  are  m  few  Sample  Prices: 


CombiAmtioA    A 


McCiure's  Magazine  S1.00\ 

Delineator Si  .00 

World's  Work $3.00 

Regular  price S5.00 

With  School  Educatton 


Our 
Price 

$3.00 

$3.75 


CombiAmtioA    B 


Outing «3.00 

Ainslies SI. 80 

Wortd  Today $1  50 

Regular  price $6,30 

With  School  Education 


CombiAmtioA    C 


World  Today S1.50 

Cosmopolitan Si. 00 

Regular  price S2.50 

With  School  Education 


Our 
Price 

$1.50 

$2.25 


Group  I,  $1  to  $1.50  ea.\ 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
Metropolitan,  Outdoors,  Pic- 
torial Review,  Suburban  Life, 
Sunset  Magaz.,  Table  Talk, 
Travel  Mag.,  World  Today, 
or  Youth. 

Group  II,  $3.00  each 

Review  of  Reviews,  Out- 
ing, Yachting,  or  Reader's 
Magazine. 

Group  III,  $1.00  each 

Cosmopolitan,  American 
Boy,  American  Magazine , 
Automobile  Magazine, Child- 
ren's Magazine,  Farming, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Har- 
per's Bazaar.  / 

With  School  Education 


Ask  for  Prices  on  Any  Other 
Combination 
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Our 
Price 

$3.50 

$4.25 


CombiAmtioA    D 

St.  Nicholas,  new  sub.  $3 .00 1      Our 
Review  of  Reviews . .  S3 .  00  j     Price 
Regular  price S6.00     $3.05 

With  School  Education       $3.80 


One  From  Each  Group 

Regular  Price  S5.00  to  S5.50 

Combiikmtioik    C 


Our 
Price 

$3 

for  the 
Three 

$3.75 
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TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Price— Cash  in  advance,  $1.00  per  year  of  ten  numbers;  single 
copies  10  cents. 

The  Date  on  your  wrapper  indicates  the  month  to  which  your 
subscription  is  paid,  but  does  not  include  that  month. 

Missing  Numbers — Should  a  number  of  School  education 
fall  to  reach  a  subscriber  by  the  10th  of  the  month,  notify  the 
publishers  and  the  missing  number  will  be  sent. 

Chanpe  of  Address — ^Notify  us  of  any  change  of  address — giving 
old  as  well  as  new  address — ^as  postmasters  do  not  forward 
second  class  mail. 

Discontinuances — ^When  so  ordered,  School  Education  is 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  subscription.  Without  in- 
structions to  the  contrary,  it  is  continued,  as  we  find  this 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  our  subscribers. 

Remittances — ^Money  cmi  be  forwarded  by  drafts,  postofflce 
money  orders,  or  express  money  orders,  made  payable  to 
School   Education. 

Address  all  business  commnlcations  to 

jSCHOOLr  BDUCATION 

327-29-31  Fourteenth  Avenue  S.  E„ 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Entered  at  the  Minneapolis  postofflce  as  second  class  matter. 

Communications  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  any  one  of  the  following: 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 

C.  W.  G.  HYDE 829-31  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  E. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR. 

S.  J.  RACE 833  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  E. 

ASSISTANT   EDITOR, 
MRS.  E.  K.  JAQUES 327  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  E. 

Copyright,  1906,  by  C.  W.  O.  Hyde. 

Editorial 


Precept  Upon  Precept 

Thoroness. 

Accuracy,  also. 

Thoroness  is  essential. 

Accuracy  must  be  cultivated. 

Do  all  teaching  with  thoroness. 

Require  accurate  results  from  your  pupils. 

Lay  your  foundations  deep  in  thoro  instruction. 

Teach  no  more  than  you  can  teach  accurately. 

Thoro  teaching  and  accurate  learning  will  se- 
cure best  results. 

Thoroness  and  accuracy  in  teaching  are  twin 
keys  to  success. 


/  Su|{geationa  to  Teachers 

Be  genuine. 

Do  not  be  mere  imitators. 

Learn  all  you  can  from  books. 

Gather  as  much  as  possible  from  others. 

Attend  institutes  and  conventions  with  ears  wide 
open. 

Sift  what  you  read  and  hear;  blow  aside  the 
chaff  and  save  the  wheat. 


Observe  the  results  of  your  own  teaching  and 
management. 

After  doing  all  this,  make  and  execute  your  own 
plans  for  teaching,  discipline,  and  conduct  in  your 
community. 

Appropriate  from  others  all  you  can  assimilate, 
but  mix  liberally  with  individuality;  this  is  not 
plagiarism ;  if  it  is,  the  world's  greatest  teachers  are 
plagiarists. 


How  many  of  the  twenty-thousand  readers  of 
School  Education  read  Supt.  Sperry's  Comments 
on  Teachers'  Qass  Room  Methods  beginning  on  page 
7  of  the  December  number?  How  many  of  those  who 
read  it  reflected  on  it?  How  many  were  struck  with 
the  remarkable  illustration  these  Comments  afford  of 
the  law  that  As  is  the  Teacher  so  is  the  School  ?  Read 
the  article  again  and  notice  how  invariably  the  rustling, 
the  quiet,  the  noisy,  the  orderly,  the  slack,  the  sleepy, 
the  disorderly,  the  business-like  teacher  develops  the 
corresponding  characteristic  in  her  school.  Teachers 
do  not  realize  how  their  own  manner  and  their  own 
character  is  reflected  in  their  pupils. 


High  School  and  College  £lec- 
tivea 

The  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  Vol.  VHI — 
September,  1906 — Number  4,  contains  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Colum- 
bia University,  June  12,  1906,  by  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams. This  address  would  richly  repay  a  studious  pe- 
rusal by  every  thinking  student  about  to  enter  upon  a 
high  school  or  college  course,  as  well  as  by  parents  and 
teachers  whose  province  is  to  advise  and  direct  such 
students.  We  are  giving,  herewith,  some  passages  from 
this  address  which  seem  to  us  particularly  worthy  of 
thought. 

After  speaking  of  the  increased  attendance  at  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Amherst,  Williams,  Tufts,  and  Dart- 
mouth, Mr.  Adams  says: 

Whether  or  not  this  great  increase  both  in  students  and 
in  institutions  is  desirable,  I  do  not  purpose  to  inquire.  Very 
possibly  it  is  not.  It  may  well  be  merely  another  form  of 
waste  of  force,  many  boys  going,  or  being  sent,  to  college, 
who  are  in  no  way  fitted  to  derive  advantage  therefrom.  The 
attempted  conversion  of  sows'  ears  into  silk  purses  is  pro- 
verbially unfruitful  as  an  industry;  in  the  present  case,  it 
is  also,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  open  to  grave  criticism 
as  a  practical  misapplication  of  an  endowment. 
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Mr.  Adams's  own  experience  at  Harvard  is  typical 
of  the  experience  of  many  huhdred  who  suppose  they 
are  getting  a  college  education. 

In  college  days  I  was  about  an  average 'student.  Standing 
high  in  only  one  or  two  courses,  I  was  an  omnivorous  reader; 
and,  as  I  now  clearly  see,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  friendly 
counsel  and  sympathetic  guidance.  Of  it  I  got  absolutely 
none.  Once  only  daring  my  entire  college  life  do  I  remem- 
ber coming  in  contact,  except  incidentally  and  in  the  most 
conventional  way,  with  an  instructor.  The  result  did  not  tend 
to  edification.  It  was  early  in  my  jimior  year.  My  record 
up  to  that  time  was  neither  good  nor  bad.  I  had  to  a  large 
extent  idled  away  my  time,  giving  no  great  attention  to 
my  studies,  and  indulging  freely  in  what  would  now,  I  sup- 
pose, be  termed  my  elective  aptitudes, — in  other  words  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  least  resistance.  As  a  result  of  a  cer- 
tain approach  to  sober  reflection  I  at  last  determined  to  take 
advice,  and,  perhaps,  do  better, — ^in  other  words,  becoming 
more  or  less  what  was  known  as  "a  dig,"  I  thought  to  go  in 
for  rank.  With  this  highly  commendable  end  in  view  I  had 
recourse  to  a  prominent  college  official.  An  elderly  man  and 
a  remote  connection  of  mine,  he  was  famed  for  shrewdness 
and  practical  good  sense.  Knowing  my  family  well,  he  knew 
me  a  little.  Very  clearly  do  I  recall  that  interview,— the 
room,  the  face,  the  words  that  passed.  I  came  for  counsel; 
my  reception  was  kindly.  I  put  the  case,  and  asked  for  ad- 
vice. I  purposed  to  be  more  studious  than  I  had  been;  what 
suggestion  had  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  offer? 
"Well,  Adams,"  came  forth  the  slow  response  in  triendly 
tone,  "you  are  just  about  the  middle  of  the  class,  and  you 
.stand  quite  high  in  one  department;  placed  as  you  are,  I 
wouldn't  bother  much  about  rank  in  a  general  way.  If  you 
retain  your  position  in  that  course,  it  will  put  you  at  gradu- 
ation in  the  first  half  of  the  class;  and  that's  all  you  want!" 
That  single  word  of  counsel  from  that  quarter  proved  in 
my  case  conclusive.  All  further  thought  of  application  was 
dismissed;  and,  thereafter,  I  abandoned  myself  implicitly  to 
the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

"Lines  of  least  resistance;"  how  accurately  these 
words  indicate  the  chosen  course  of  many  well-mean- 
ing but  immature  young  men  and  women  when  con- 
fronted by  "electives." 

The  boy  suddenly  goes  to  college!  What  greater  change 
can  be  imagined?  From  an  existence  subject  to  unceasing 
supervision  he  passes  to  one  of  extreme  freedom;  from  daily 
contact  with  the  more  mature  he  becomes  a  lecture-room  unit; 
from  a  system  of  studies  carefully  prescribed,  he  is  invited 
to  take  his  choice  from  a  bewildering  assortment  of  electives; 
in  place  of  an  intelligent  guidance  he  is  thrown  roughly  back 
on  his  own  untutored  judgment.  Such  a  system  I  hold  to  be 
radically  wrong.  An  outgrowth  of  something  suitable  enough 
for  an  earlier  and  a  simpler  period,  it  is  in  no  way  adapted 
to  modern  conditions.  Released  from  the. preparatory  school 
the  boy  is  turned  out,  and  left,  so  to  speak,  to  browse  around 
at  his  own  sweet  will;  and  this  too  at  a  period  when  his 
judgment  is  most  immature,  when  he  least  understands  him- 
self or  knows  the  world,  when  all  the  hard  lessons  of  Hfe 
arc  yet  to  be  learned. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience  of  which  I  know,  and 
from  observation  both  long  and  patient,  I  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  elective  system  in  its  present  form  of  development 
as  an  educational  fad  and  a  very  mischievous  one 

The  system  presupposes  that  the  average  youth  of  eight- 
een, fresh  from  school,  has  defined  aptitudes,  and  not  only 


understands  himself,  but  can  be  depended  on  to  select  judi- 
ciously. I  may  have  thought  so  once;  but  I  was  very  young. 
I  am  older  now,  and  I  make  bold,  as  the  result  both  of  ex- 
perience, and  somewhat  bitter  experience,  and  of  observation, 
jind  somewhat  extended  observation,  to  challenge  both  prem- 
ises and  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wholly  deny  that  the  average  youtli 
of  eighteen  has  any  well-defined  or  clearly  developed  apti- 
tudes; or,  having  them,  that  he  is  at  that  age  well  qualified, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  sufficient  degree  qualified,  to  judge  of  them, 
or  of  the  training  most  calculated  to  their  more  perfect  de- 
velopment. I  distinctly  and  most  definitely  know,  and  now 
sadly  recognize  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  so  in  my  case;  it  was 
not  so  in  the  case  of  any  of  my  brothers  or  of  my  sons;  it 
has  not  been  so  in  the  case  of  any  single  person  who  has 
chanced  to  come  within  my  range  of  close  observation.  That 
I,  and  that  every  one  of  those  I  have  thus  referred  to,  had 
a  certain  degree  of  individuality,  and  could  do  some  things 
far  more  readily  than  I,  or  they,  could  do  other  things,  goes 
without  saying;  but  that  the  average  youth  of  eighteen  has 
distinctly  defined  aptitudes,  or  any  clear  apprehension  of  how 
his  faculties  as  a  whole  should  be  brought  into  play  and 
trained  to  the  proper  development  of  those  aptitudes,  I 
know  positively  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  correct  in  my  own 
case,  and  have,  moveover,  never  known  a  case  in  which  it 
was  correct. 

Speaking  from  experience  and  observation,  Mr. 
Adams  declares  that  all  intellectual  faculties  group 
themselves  under  three  heads :  imaginative,  reasoning, 
and  observing.  The  educated  man  is  he  in  whom  all 
these  have  been  properly  and  adequately  developed. 
The  data  resulting  from  observation  are  useless  to  one 
who  lacks  imagination  and  reason  to  utilize  them;  the 
reasoning  man  devoid  of  imagination  and  unable  to  ob- 
serve is  an  unsafe  leader ;  the  man  with  an  abnormally 
developed  imagination  reaches  nothing  practical. 
Newton  observed  the  fall  of  an  apple;  "he  fell  back  on 
his  imagination ;  his  mathematics  did  the  rest."  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  who,  like  Mr.  Adams,  elected  a 
one-sided  high  school  or  college  course  which  seemed 
immediately  applicable  to  their  chosen  vocation  and 
who  now  bitterly  regret  their  choice.  In  college,  Mr. 
Adams  says,  he  "browsed  about." 

I  gave  up  the  classics;  I  got  rid  of  mathematics; 
and  I  have  since  learned  that,  educationally,  the  thing  of  all 
things  I  needed  for  my  subsequent  good,  was  a  severe  and 
continued  training  in  mathematics  and  in  Greek.  I  now  de- 
voutly wish  I  had  never  been  allowed  a  choice.  Whether  I 
liked  it  or  not,  I  should  have  been  trained  to  reason  closely; 
I  should  have  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  literature. 

The  high  school  and  the  college  should  stand  for 
a  uniform  and  well-balanced  course  with  permission 
of  electives  in  rare  cases  under  expert  advice.     ^ 
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A  Word  to  the  Teachers  of  Min- 
nesota 

We  have  been  talking  for  a  number  of  years  of 
the  need  for  full  professional  training  of  teachers  for 
our  high  schools.  No  part  of  educational  work  ii^  Min- 
nesota has  been  so  neglected.  Teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  trained  in  the  five  great  normal 
schools  of  the  state  which  are  well  housed,  well 
equipped,  and  well  manned.  Three  hundred  new 
teachers  are  needed  in  each  year  in  the  high  schools 
of  Minnesota.  Many  of  these  must  be  selected  from 
candidates  without  teaching  experience.  None  of 
them  ought  to  be  selected  unless  they  have  had  sys- 
tematic and  reasonably  adequate  professional  training. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  has  not  been  provided,  but 
a  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  it.  The  success  or 
failure  of  this  movement  depends  on  the  teachers  of 
the  state. 

Two  years  ago  the  legislature  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college  of  education,  but  made  no  ap-> 
propriation.  The  Regents  of  the  University  set  aside 
some  money  from  the  current  expense  fund  and  di- 
rected Doctor  James  to  formulate  plans  for  the  new 
college.  These  plans  include  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  high  school  teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents, and  special  teachers  of  manual  training,  do- 
mestic science,  and  the  commiercial  branches,  with 
training  in  music,  drawing  and  other  school  studies, 
requiring  special  supervision.  The  college  would  offer 
not  only  a  theoretical  but  a  practical  preparation  for 
teaching,  and  to  do  this  it  needs  ample  quarters  and 
full  equipment.  $100,000  are  estimated  for  the  build- 
ing, $25,000  for  equipment,  and  $25,000  for  annual 
maintenance. 

The  teachers  of  Minnesota  may  have  this  if  they 
ask  for  it,  but  not  without  asking.  The  Regents  of  the 
University  are  hard  pressed  to  provide  for  the  schools 
already  established,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  push  the 
college  of  education  as  it  deserves  with  the  legislature. 
The  interests  of  the  normal  schools  will  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  members  of  the  normal  school  board. 
The  new  professional  school  for  teachers  at  the  Uni- 
versity first  suggested  by  the  teachers  of  Minnesota, 
will  receive  consideration  only  at  the  request  of  the 
teachers.  Now  let  us  do  our  part.  Every  teacher  in 
the  state  knows  some  member  of  the  legislature  or 
some  friend  of  a  member  or  some  one  who  knows  a 
friend  of  a  member.  Our  representatives  at  the  capitol 
are  anxious  to  do  what  the  people  want.  The  people 
of  Minnesota  want  well  trained  high  school  teachers. 
Let  us  help  to  make  this  plain  to  the  legislature  by  a 
personal  talk  with  every  member  that  we  know,  by  a 
letter  to  the  members  of  our  district,  whether  we 
know  them  v>t  not  and  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  men 
interested  in  the  schools  in  every  community.  Several 
mills  are  levied  each  year  on  every  dollar  of  taxable 
property  in  the  towns  and' cities  of  the  state  for  the 
support  of  high  schools.  If  one  twenty-fifth  of  one  mill 
were  levied  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  these  schools 
the  result  would  be,  on  the  whole,  not  increased  expen- 
diture but  an  actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  through 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  And  what  is  far 
more  important  our  children  of  high  school  age  would 


be  more  nearly  receiving  the  instruction  which  they  de- 
serve, and  which  society  demands. 

The  teachers'  conventions  of  Minnesota  have  pro- 
nounced strongly  in  favor  of  this  move.  The  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents  are  petitioning  the  legis- 
lature. Now  let  every  teacher,  especially  of  the  high 
schools,  and  every  friend  of  Minnesota  schools  do  his 
part. 

A  prominent  Educator  writes  as  follows  on  The 
College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota : 

There  is  much  thot  and  talk  among  educational  men 
in  the  state  of  Minnesota  about  the  pressing  need  of 
professional  training  gf  the  high  school  teachers- 
There  are  few  if  any  people,  who  deny  the  need  of 
better  training  for  the  high  school  teacher,  than  is 
now  possessed.  But  how  can  this  be  had,  with  the 
very  inadequate  equipment,  which  now  prevails  at  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota? 
There  are  in  the  state,  192  high  schools  which  have 
1,034  teachers.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  this  number  are 
unprofessionally  trained,  and  justly  so.  Fully  20  per 
cent  of  this  number  annually  quit  for  various  reasons. 
This  loss  must  be  met  with  untried,  untrained  and  un- 
fitted graduates  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
{not  from  the  College  of  Education  ) .  The  present 
conditions  at  the  College  of  Education  make  it  an  im- 
possibility to  render  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  ser- 
vice the  state  should  and  ought  to  receive.  With  the 
very  excellent  appropriations*  from  the  state  to  its  high 
schools,  an  additional  step  should  now  be  taken.  AH 
other  states,  which  make  any  pretention  to  train  its 
teachers  to  do  state  high  work,  make  adequate  provi- 
sions in  buildings,  laboratories,  instructors,  etc.  Minne- 
sota has  never  needed  more  than  at  this  time  a  trained 
force  of  teachers  in  its  high  schools.  Graduates  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  unless  they  have  taken 
a  course  in  pedagogy,  history  of  education,  school  law 
and  organization,  are  not  properly  equipped  to  teach. 
They  get  too  much  training  at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual school  district. 

The  state  normal  schools  have  the  task  of  preparing 
teachers  to  teach  in  the  graded  schools,  and  the  yearly 
loss  in  this  department  is  now  greater  than  the  five 
normal  schools  with  their  excellent  equipment  can 
possibly  meet.  But  how  much  more  important  is  an 
equipment  to  the  high  school  teacher.  The  high  school 
teaches  the  flower  of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  state.  To  raise  an  amount  say  of  $150,000  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  buildings  and  maintenance,  would 
require  only  a  few  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  is  really 
a  pressing  problem  of  the  state. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota have  all  they  can  do  to  provide  for  schools  already 
established.  If  the  College  of  Education  already  es- 
tablished by  the  legislature  of  1903,  but  not  provided 
for  in  an  appropriation,  shall  render  the  assistance  to 
the  state  of  Minnesota  that  it  should,  every  teacher, 
supervisor  and  friend  of  education  in  the  state,  must 
personally  do  all  that  is  possible.  Personally,  every 
board  of  education  in  Minnesota  ought  to  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  this  movement,  because  in  this  well-equipped 
College  of  Education  will  come  better  high  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

Let  us  hear  from  others  upon  this  subject. 
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The  Minnesota  School  Journal 

A  short  time  ago  the  "Minnesota  School  Journal" 
became  the  property  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  It 
has  seemed  advisable  to  the  management  to  retire 
the  "Journal"  and  to  send  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
to  its  subscribers  for  the  balance  of  their  term  of 
subscription.  This  action  is  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Smith 
when  we  accepted  his  offer  of  the  "Journal"  and 
we  trust  it  will  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Smith's 
subscribers. 


Grit  and  Gumption  in  the  Rural 
Teacher 

One  day  not  long  ago,  when  I  was  making  my  way 
with  much  difficulty  over  the  slippery  sidewalks  witii 
the  wind  and  sleet  driven  in  my  face  with  a  force  that 
tried  my  patience  to  its  fullest,  I  began  to  muse  on 
grit  and  gumption  as  qualities,  which  make  for  suc- 
cess under  the  most  trying  difficulties.  Over  my  mind 
flitted  scene  after  scene  of  conditions  I  have  known; 
of  teachers  I  have  seen  teach  and  do  things  for  the 
betterment  of  children's  lives.  Somehow  on  this  day, 
I  seemed  to  see  a  little  woman  whom  I  shall  call  Mary. 
(The  Marys  and  Marthas  do  things.) 

She's  an  earnest  soul  with  a  determined  face.  She's 
on  her  way  to  school  where  a  room  full  of  eager  faces 
are  in  waiting.  Over  an  unprotected  rough  country 
road  she  is  walking,  with  her  head  full  of  thots  on  a 
perplexing  problem.  Mary  is  a  firm  believer  in  a 
plan,  before  she  attempts  to  work.  This  walk  of  a 
mile  has  cleansed  her  lungs.  The  peach  bloom  is  in  her 
cheek  and  there's  a  sparkle  and  luster  in  her  eyes  which 
show  she  is  happy  in  the  thot  that  she's  going  to 
help  somebody.  In  spite  of  thirty  daily  recitations,  in 
spite  of  the  poor  equipments,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
co-operation  of  trustees  and  patrons,  Mary  resolves 
that  on  this  very  day  the  plan  must  be  tried. 

"Good  morning,  children,"  said  Mary  as  she  stands 
facing  the  school  at  9  a.  m.  "What  is  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  John?"  "What  is  the  outside  temperature, 
Hilda?"  "Why  are  Edith,  Jennie,  James  and  Tom 
absent?"  All  answers  are  carefully  recorded  by  one 
of  the  pupils,  who  is  the  historian  of  the  school  for 
this  week.  Mary  has  carefully  adjusted  the  position 
of  all  the  window  shades,  so  that  all  eyes  are  pro- 
tected from  light  too  strong.  Good  eyes,  a  pair  of  good 
ears,  and  a  set  of  good  teeth,  are  to  Mary,  a  blessed 
trinity,  worth  her  closest  care  and  daily  attention. 
She  has  and  is  wrestling  with  this  group  of  important 
thots.  But  the  question  of  drinking  water  for  the 
children  is  uppermost  on  her  mind  today. 

She  looks  at  the  pail  of  water  on  a  low,  unsightly 
box.  She  longs  for  a  nicely  painted  water  cooler. 
There  is  the  lone  dipper  or  rusted  cup  hanging  near 
the  water  pail.  She  looks  at  the  30  or  more  mouths, 
some  of  which  are  ilot  very  attractive,  and  a  few  she 
knows  ought  not  to  drink  from  the  same  cup  as  do 
others.  Should  any  one  really  do  this,  she  is  asking 
herself.     Can  separate  cups  be  had  for  each  pupil? 


Can  each  pupil  have  his  own  individual  cup  in  his 
desk  and  receive  from  the  cooler  or  dipper,  water 
enough  for  his  own  need?  The  individual  cup  and 
the  individual  towel  is  the  problem  on  Mary's  mind. 
This  is  down  for  a  morning  talk  with  the  children. 
How  to  prevent  disease  and  not  the  cure,  is  what  must 
be  solved.  That  cleanliness  will  aid,  is  thoroly  be- 
lieved.   Various  suggestions  by  the  children  are  given. 

Can  the  school  trustees  and  patrons  help  in  the  so- 
lution of  this  perplexing  problem?  They  are  invited 
to  attend  a  simple  entertainment  Friday  afternoon. 
Mary  tells  of  the  plan  and  asks  for  suggestions.  Some 
one  suggests  that  a  can  of  pure  water,  say  20  gallons, 
be  brought  daily  to  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
district,  and  that  40  individual  drinking  cups  be  pro- 
vided. A  wide-awake  thotful  mother  suggests  that  a 
retinting  of  the  walls  will  be  condusive  to  tired  eyes 
and  helpful  to  sluggish  brains.  There  are  many  who 
are  not  sure  color  has  aught  to  do  with  personal  feel- 
ings. Some  light  is  now  shed  on  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems. There  is  a  talk  about  the  value  of  an  enriched 
library  with  books  suitable  for  the  lower  grades.  Mary 
knows  of  a  few  dozens  of  helpful  books  which  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  school  library,  but  she  says:  "A 
new  hardwood  floor  is  so  mudh  needed.  The  dust 
from  the  very  poor  floor  is  almost  unendurable.  It^s 
positively  bad  for  all  of  us.  I'm  sure,"  she  adds,  "if 
we  could  have  the  floor,  the  books  can  come  from  an- 
other source;  all  are  needed,  but  give  us  the  water, 
cups,  and  new  floor,  and  we  will  take  care  of  the 
book  problem." 

Can  Mary  teach  arithmetic,  and  geography  or  his- 
tory, you  ask?  Yes,  for  any  one  who  has  a  quantity 
of  this  much  needed  "gumption  and  grit,"  can  fit  in 
nearly  anywhere. 

It's  much  like  that  subtle  quality  known  as  person- 
ality. It's  an  unbuyable  possession  that  the  possessor 
can  never  sell  or  give  away.  Happy  is  she  who  has  it 
in  abundance. — S.  J.  R. 

The  Simpler  Spelling 

There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to  do  anything 
revolutionary  or  initiate  any  far-reaching  policy.  The 
purpose  simply  is  for  the  Government,  instead  of 
lagging  behind  popular  sentiment,  to  advance  abreast 
of  it  and  at  the  same  time  abreast  of  the  viewQ  of  the 
ablest  and  most  practical  educators  of  our  time  as 
well  as  of  the  most  profound  scholars — men  of  the 
stamp  of  Professor  Lounsbury  and  Professor  Skeat. 
If  the  slight  changes  in  the  spelling  of  the  three  hun- 
dred words  proposed  wholly  or  partially  meet  popular 
approval,  then  the  changes  will  become  permanent 
without  any  reference  to  what  public  officials  or  in- 
dividual private  citizens  may  feel;  if  they  do  not 
ultimately  meet  with  popular  approval,  they  will  be 
dropt,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  They  repre- 
sent nothing  in  the  world  but  a  very  slight  extension 
of  the  unconscious  movement  which  has  made  agri- 
ultural  implement  makers  and  farmers  write  "plow" 
instead  of  "plough ;"  which  has  made  most  Americans 
write  "honor"  without  the  somewhat  absurd  super- 
fluous "u;"  and  which  is  even  now  making  people 
write  "program"  without  the  "me" — just  as  all  people 
Who  speak  English  now  write  "bat,"  "set,"  "dim," 
"sum,"  and  "fish,"  instead  of  the  Elizabethan  "batte/' 
"sette,"   "dimme/'   "summe,"   and   "fysshe:"     which 
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makes  us  write  "public,"  "almanac,"  "era,"  "fantasy," 
and  "wagon,"  instead  of  the  "publick,"  "almanack," 
"a^ra,"  "phantasy,^'  and  "waggon"  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers. It  is  not  an  attack  on  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  because  it  is  in  some  instances  a 
going-back  to  the  forms  they  used,  and  in  others 
merely  the  extension  of  changes  which,  as  regards 
other  words,  have  taken  place  since  their  time.  It  is 
not  an  attempt  to  do  an3rthing  far-reaching  or  sudden 
or  violent,  or  indeed  anything  very  great  at  all.  It  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  cast  what  slight  weight  can 
properly  be  cast  on  the  side  of  the  popular  forces 
which  are  endeavoring  to  make  our  spelling  a  little 
less  foolish  and  fantastic. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
In  Order  To  Public  Printer 

The  president  has  revoked  his  order  relating  to  sim- 
plified spelling.  This  action  does  not  indicate  any 
change  in  his  views,  but  a  desire  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion, friction,  and  expense  which  would  arise  from 
his  holding  out  against  a  reactionary  congress.  The 
wheels  of  progress  will  move  steadily  on,  notwith- 
standing the  grain  of  sand  placed  in  its  path  by  a  few 
men  who  have  been  placed  on  file  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States. 


Nevr  Minnesota  County  Superin- 
tendents 

From  Janviary*  1907»  to  Janviary,  1909 


County 

Name. 

Address 

Becker 

Caroline  C.  Auxer 

Frazee 

Beltrami 

W.  B.  Stewart 

Bemidji 

Chippewa 

Hilda  M.  Gippe 

Watson 

Cook 

Mrs.  Maude  P.  Aim 

Grand  Marais 

Dodge 

Alma  B.  Campbell 

Mantorville 

Fillmore 

Oscar  Carlson 

Preston 

Grant 

R.  A.  Stromme 

Elbow  Lake 

Isanti 

Carl  G.  Benson 

Cambridge 

Jackson 

J.  B.  Arp 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Claus  Morgan 

Mora 

Kandiyohi 

W.  D.  Frederickson 

Willmar 

Lincoln 

George  C.  Miller 

Hendricks 

Lyon 

H.  R.  Painter 

Marshall 

Martin 

C.  R.  Sweet 

Fairmont 

Meeker 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Jones 

Litchfield 

Morrison 

M.  E.  Barnes 

Motley 

Otter  Tail 

CharlotteM.Knudsor 

I  Fergus  Falls 

Redwood 

H.  J.  Bebermeyer 

Redwood  Falls 

Renville 

Fred  A.  Schafer 

Renville 

Rice 

J.  H.  Lewis 

Faribault 

Rock 

Edia  A.  Headley 

Luverne 

Sherburne 

C.  A.  Bailey 

Elk  River 

Sibley 

W.  M.  Carver 

Gibbon 

Todd 

Bertha  F.  Roddis 

Long  Prairie 

Wabasha 

Jacob  Reusch 

Wabasha 

Wilkin 

E.  M.  Granger 

Breckenridge 

Winona 

Wm.  A.  Buggs 

Winona 

A  Cup  of  Love  from  the  Teachers 

of  Redwood  County  to  ez<- 

SuptrS.  J,  Race 

The  greatest  thing  in  this  world  is  love — and  to 
have  the  love  of  a  whole  corps  of  teachers,  fresh  with 
peach-bloom  cheeks,  with  the  breath  of  youth  in  thot, 
with  the  fire  of  the  soul  in  the  eyes,  and  of  tenderness 
in  unforgetting  remembfance,  makes  one  believe  the 
world  is  growing  better. 

Herewith,  teachers  of  Redwood  County,  accept  my 
acknowledgement  of  your  love  in  this,  your  Iqving  cup 
of  love.  Words  are  as  the  passing  wind — ^but  mani- 
fested tenderness  in  deeds  live  in  our  memories  for- 
Sincerely,  S.  J.  Race. 


ever. 


Minnesota  Educational  Association 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  we  do  not  un- 
dertake to  give  a  full  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  M. 
E.  A.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  report  would  crowd 
out  other  features  which  our  readers  could  not  spare ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  nothing  short  of  a  verbatim 
report  would  take  the  place  of  the  volume  of  proceed- 
ings, which  all  Minnesota  teachers  should  read,  and 
which  they  can  obtain,  when  published,  by  sending 
the  price  (j^l.OO  we  believe)  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary, W.  F.  Kun*ze,  Red  Wing,  Minn.  Some  of  the 
very  best  parts  of  the  program  are  oniitted  in  the  nec- 
essarily meager  report  herewith  given. 
General  Sessions 

After  addresses  of  welcome  by  the  governor,  the  state 
superintendent,  Superintendent  Jordan,  and  the  dean  of 
the  university,  the  president  of  the  association,  A.  W.  Ran- 
kin, delivered  his  opening  address,  which  was  pointed  and 
emphatic  in  its  demand  for  radical  improvements  in  edu- 
cational law  and  procedure.  Some  of  Mr.  Rankin's  most 
noticeable  statements  w5re  the  following: 

"There  are  1,200  Minnesota  teachers  who  cannot  pass 
an  examination,  in  arithmetic. 

"The  real  failures  among  teachers  are  the  ones  lack- 
ing in  power  of  leadership,  earnestness  of  purpose,  ma- 
turity of  character. 

"The  only  way  we  can  properly  fix  the  responsibility 
for  admitting  new  members  to  our  profession  is  by  givmg 
the  keys  thereto  to  institutions,  special  training  schools. 
The  sooner  we  pass  laws  absolutely  debarring  applicants 
from  the  teaching  profession  who  are  not  graduates  of  a 
professional  training  school  the  sooner  we  shall  be  ready 
for  other  reforms. 

"The  teacher  for  the  rural  school  and  the  one  for  the 
city  school  should  have  different  training. 

"We  have  established  five  excellent  normal  schools. 
These  have  all  they  can  do,  and  more,  to  prepare  teachers 
for  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages.  We  should  give 
up  the  attempt  to  get  teachers  for  the  country  from  the 
normal  schools  as  we  have  them  at  present.  The  normal 
schools  should  give  their  attention  strictly  to  the  training 
of  teachers  for  villages  and  cities. 

"A  law  will  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature  asking 
for  the  organization  of  county  training  schools  throughout 
the  state.  In  this  bill  it  is  provided  that  the  state  shall 
pay  a  share  of  the  expense  of  such  schools,  the  remainder 
to  be  borne  by  the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  lo- 
cated. In  my  opinion,  the  entire  expense  should  be  met 
by  the  state.  The  schools  should  be  branch  schools  of 
the  agricultural  school  at  St.  Anthony  Park.  The  one 
thing  that  the  country  does  not  need  is  a  school  modeled 
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on  the  city  school.  There  should  be  at  least  a  dozen  of 
such  schools  provided  for  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
legislature. 

"The  present  normal  instruction  in  city  high  schools 
should  be  abandoned.  It  was  an  attempt  in  the  right  di- 
rection, namely,  to  give  special  preparation  for  the  rural 
teacher;  but  it  was  wrong  in  that  it  attempted  to  use  the 
city  school  for  that  purpose. 

"As  rapidly  ad  possible  all  laws  providing  for  entrance 
to  the  teaching  profession  thru  examination  should  be 
made  more  severe,  and  later  repealed  entirely.  Provide 
that  the  training  schools  themselves  shall  have  power  to 
recognize  unusual  worth  in  a  candidate  who  does  not  need 
the  long  course  for  graduation;  the  university  to  issue 
certificates  for  its  graduates  to  teach  in  primary  rooms  if 
a  candidate  shows  exceptional  capacity  in  that  direction; 
the  agricultural  school  to  permit  its  graduate  to  teach  in 
the  city  if  circumstances  justify  such  action.  Then  we 
could  hold  these  schools  responsible  for  their  graduates." 

Superintendent  R,  E.  Denfeld  of  Duluth  advocated 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 
Superintendent  C.  R.  Frazier  poihted  out  the  evil  effects 
of  child-labor.  F.  A.  Whittier  discussed  the  relation  of  the 
state  toward  delinquent  children.  Dr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann 
of  New  York  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  "The  En- 
couragement of  American  Art." 

The  committee  on  teachers*  salaries  takes  the  ground 
that  "a  wisely  drawn  minimum  salary  law  is  the  one  re- 
maining important  legislative  act  in  Minnesota,  to  make 
the  former  acts  effective.  As  one  has  said:  *The  educa- 
tional field  has  been  harrowed,  cultivated,  hoed,  raked,  and 
weeded.  What  it  needs  now  is  fertilizer.'"  The  commit- 
tee quotes  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  Indiaila 
that  the  legislature  has  the  right  to  determine  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  which  properly  skilled  teachers  could  be 
procured,  and  to  prevent  the  employment  of  unskilled 
and  insufficient  teachers,  declare  that  a  lower  wage  should 
not  be  paid.  • 

The  committee  on  English  was  re-appointed  for  1907. 
The  chaifman.  Professor  R.  Watson  Cooper,  reported 
work  already  done  and  promised  that  the  committee's  list 
of  high  and  graded  school  readings  would  soon  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  teachers.  (This  list  will  appear  in  Feb- 
ruary School  Education.) 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  closing  session  called 
for  (i)  state  inspection  of  rural  schools,  (2)  minimum 
salary,  tenure,  and  age  limit  law,  (3)  professional  training 
of  all  teachers,  (4)  continuous  sessions  in  normal  schools, 
-  (5)  building  for  college  of  education  at  the  state  university, 
(6)  juvenile  court  truant  officers,  an^  school  census  for 
entire  state,  (7)  a  national  child  labor  law.  The  Associa- 
tion endorsed  President  Roosevelt's  action  relating  to 
simplified  spelling. 

The  addresses  of  George  F.  James,  dean  of  the  college 
of  education  in  the  state  university;  J.  T..Gerould,  libra- 
rian of  the  state  university,  and  Dr.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  at 
the  final  session  were  so  filled  with  good  points  that  they 
cannot  be  summarized  without  mutilation.  Every  teacher 
should  read  them  in  the  volume  of  proceedings. 

Associated  ScKool  Boards 

A  thought-  and  discussion-provoking  paper  was  read 
by  Superintendent  W.  J.  Marquis  of  Two  Harbors. 

John  J.  Moe,  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Duluth,  and  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Moore,  of  the  Wells,  Minn., 
board  of  education,  spoke  on  the  election  of  teachers  with- 
out time  limit.  W.  H.  Skemp,  of  Cloquet,  presided. 
Mr.  Skemp  took  strong  ground  against  the  formation  of 
teachers'  unions  on  the  Chicago  plan,  intimating  that  such 
federation  would  compel  school  boards  to  organize  tor 
the  purpose  of  regujating  the  employment  of  teachers  and 
their  wages.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Skemp's  address,  the  members  of  this  section,  with  one 
exception,  recorded  their  conviction  that  card  playing  and 
dancing  by  the  pupils  and  smoking  by  the  high  school 
principals  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools. 

The  Associated  School  Boards  emphatically  demanded 


the  establishment  of  manual  training  by  law  in  all  schools 
supported  by  the  state. 

County  Superintendents*  Section 

At  the  opening  session,  the  president,  George  F.  How- 
ard of  Olmsted  county,  gave  a  short  address  which  was 
replete  with  thoughtful  and  valuable  suggestions.  One  of 
the  most  valuable-  features  of  this  session  consisted  of  re- 
ports from  the  field  made  by  the  county  superintendents 
who  were  present.  Hon.  C.  G.  Schuiz,  assistant  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  made  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress on  "The  County  Superintendent's  Most  Effective 
Work." 

Superintendent  S.  W.  Gilpin  of  St.  Louis  county  favored 
an  absolute  compulsory  attendance  law.  Superintendent 
D.  C.  MacKenzie  of  Hennepin  county  believed  that  the 
rural  schools  can  be  and  ought  to  be  graded. 

College    Section 

The  annual  address  of  the  president,  E.  W.  Van  Aken, 
president  of  Parker  College,  Winnebago,  was  followed  by 
addresses  on  "The  College  Professor,"  by  Prof.  A.  W. 
Anderson  of  Macalester  College.  Prof.  L.  W.  Chaney  of 
Csyleton  College  believed  the  college  professor  should  be 
more  active  in  educational,  social,  political,  and  religious 
movements. 

Prof.  E.  F.  Mearkle  took  the  ground  that  a  college 
education  gave  broad  culture  but  unfitted  for  business. 
President  Bridgeman  and  Prof.  Wilde  dissented  from  this 
view. 

In  a  paper  on  "The  Psychology  of  Religion  and  Edu- 
cation," Prof.  Norman  Wilde  said  that  religion  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  in  this  far:  Schools  and  colleges 
should  teach  that  religion  is  great  and  good  and  noble, 
enough  time  being  devoted  to  its  study  to  impress  this 
fact  upon  the  mind  of  the  student. 

"The  Value  of  Debate"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
read  by  M.  M.  Steensland  of  St.  Olaf  College. 

Business  College  Session 

President  Charles  R.  Boostrom,  of  the  Southern  Min- 
nesota '  Normal  college  at  Austin,  presided  and  intro- 
duced D.  C.  Rugg,  of  Minneapolis,  who  spoke  on  "Teach- 
ing Business  Logically."  The  discussion  was  led  by  J.  O. 
Weaver,  of  St.  Paul. 

HitfK  ScKool  Council 

The  use  of  tobacco  by  superintendenta  and  principals 
was  the  subject  of  an  incisive  paper  by  J.  K.  McBroom, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Excelsior.  The  main  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  McBroom  was  the  danger  of  an  example  from 
one  of  local  importance  in  the  school  and  small  commun- 
ity that  attaches  to  the  superintendent  and  principal,  and 
the  demoralizing  and  counteracting  power  of  an  example 
of  this  sort. 

On  the  subject  of  the  use  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  by 
pupils,  superintendent  L.  P.  Cravens  of  Pipestone  said: 

"The  harmful  effects  of  tobacco  upon  these  boys  that 
use  it  are  so  evident  that  the  legislators  of  different  states 
have  passed  stringent  laws  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco 
to  boys  under  certain  ages  apd  to  restrain  boys  from  us- 
ing it.  The  tobacco  habit  among  boys  comes  largely  from 
two  causes — direct  association  with  those  who  use  it  and 
because  the  boy  regards  it  manly  to  do  what  he  sees  men 
do.  Is  the  boy  entirely  inconsistent  in  thinking  that  what 
seems  eminently  fitting  for  men  is  not  wholly  bad  for 
boys? 

"I  have  never  seen  an  excellent  student*  among  those 
given  to  the  habit  of  cigarette  smoking^  Business  men  are 
watching  these  boys  and  are  slow  to  employ  them.  They 
not  only  lack  in  judgment,  but  they  are  unreliable.  Very 
few  cigarette  smokers  can  pass  either  the  mental  or  the 
physical  examination  for  entrance  to  our  military  or  naval 
academies." 

Superintendent  C.  A.  Patchin  discussed  the  question 
of  high  school  athletics.  He  opposed  the  playing  of  a 
large  number  of  games,  or  games  by  schools  where  their 
location  makes  long,  hard  trips  by  rail  or  team  necessary. 
"The  visiting  team  should  be  accompanied  by  the  prin- 
cipal  or  a   teacher,  because   moral   temptations   seem   to 
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increase  with  the  distance  from  home  and  the  intensity 
of  the  desire  to  win,"  said  Mr.  Patchin.  H^  urged  games 
at  home  and  with  near-by  towns,  and  death  to  the  idea 
that  defeat  is  dis-grace,  and  that  all  should  be  sacrificed 
to  win. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  Round  Table  on  Manual 
Training  made  it  emphatic  that  training  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  manualarts  is  now  recognized  as  a  necessity. 

In  a  paper  on  "Educational  Values,"  Dr.  H.  S.  Baker 
of  St.  Paul  commended  the  study  of  history  for  its  ethical 
value  and  of  science  for  various  reasons.  He  condemned 
the  present  customs  in  athletics. 

Prof.  G.  S.  Innis  favored  a  devotion  of  two-fifths  of 
school  time  to  manual  work. 

Round  Tables  were  held  on  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Conamercial  Branches,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
Normal  Training,  Physical  Sciences  and  Biology. 

In  a  characteristically  incisive  paper,  Supt.  E.  M.  Phil- 
lips of  Albert  Lea  maintained  that  the  state  high  school 
board  should  be  reorganized,  that  the  real  efficiency  of 
state  supervision  is  in  the  work  of  the  inspector,  that  the 
inspecting  force  should  be  numerically  increased,  and  that 
the  state  examinations  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
state  inspectors. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Jordan  of  Minneapolis  said  in  part:  "The 
whole  system  of  state  high  school  subsidies  is  a  delusion 
and  a  fraud.  The  larger  cities,  which  don't  need  the 
money,  get  the  most*  of  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  helping 
those  who  can't  help  themselves 

"I  am  opposed  to  Mr.  Phillips*  proposal  that  the  head 
of  the  school  of  education  in  the  state  university  should 
be  ex-officio  a  member  of  this  board.  The  state  uni- 
versity already  meddles  too  much  in  the  high  school 
system.  It  is  a  good  thing,  not  a  bad,  to  have  the  same 
board  supervise  the  high  and  graded  schools,  I  should 
favor  one  central  board  of  education  for  all  the  schools  of 
the  state  except  the  university.  Mr.  Phillips  is  right  when 
he  says  that  we  have  not  enough  inspectors,  but  I  would 
have  things  so  arranged  that  the  man  who  inspects  the 
high  school  of  a  town,  would  also  inspect  the  graded  and 
semi-graded  schools. 

"State  examinations  are  a  farce.  The  diploma  of  any 
first-class  high  school  should  admit  to  the  state  university. 
Then,  if  the  high-school  graduate  fails  to  make  good,  let 
them  send  him  back  for  more  preparation." 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  high  school  council  and  the 
associated  school  boards,  Supt.  Selden  F.  Smyser  of 
Morris  presented  a  paper  on  "The  County  Agricultural- 
Normal-Industrial  High  School."  Such  a  school,  Mr. 
Smyser  believed,  would  find  one  of  its  finest  opportunities 
for  education  in  providing  wholesome  amusements  under 
wholesome  conditions.  Bowling  alleys  and  hand  ball 
courts  are  provided.  Entertainments  and  socials  of  vari- 
ous kinds  occur  frequently  during  the  year  under  patron- 
age of  the  people  of  the  village. 

R.  H.  Brown  of  St.  Clair  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  teachers  coming  to  meetings  with  fully 
planned  work  and  ideas  of  improvements. 

On  the  theme  "Factors  in  the  Education  of  the  Child," 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  Potter  of  the  state  university  spoke  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  home;  Mrs.  Marian  Foster  Wash- 
bum  of  Elgin,  111.,  from  that  of  the  school;  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Washburn  of  Duluth,  from  that  of  the  social  environment; 
and  Mrs.  Leonora  M.  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  fron^  that  of 
the  civic  environment. 

Graded  ScKool  Section 

D.  D.  Mayne,  principal  of  the  state  school  of  agri- 
culture, read  a  paper  on  "The  Study  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Graded  Schools."  G.  G.  Green,  supervisor  of  manual 
training  in  the  state  normal  school  at  Moorhead,  advo- 
cated manual  training  departments  in  these  schools.  Mrs. 
A.'W.  Rankin  predicted  that  in  the  near  future  every 
school  would  have  a  separate  teacher  for  this  subject. 
E.  R.  Oliver  of  Vernon  Center  spoke  for  more  practical 
subjects  in  the  graded  schools. 

Elementarjr  Section 

Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Parry  of  Mankato  was  the  president. 
Helpful  papers  were  presented  on  "The  Best  Use  of  the 


Study  Period,"  by  Julia  McDonough  of  Tracy;  "Home 
Study,"  by  Jessie  Patch  of  Red  Wing;  "Preparation  of 
the  Reading  Lesson  in  Intermediate  and  Primary  Grades," 
by  L.  Kate  Allen,  principal  of  Holland  School,  Minne- 
apolis; and  "Silent  Occupation  in  Primary  Grades,"  by 
Hattie  M.  Eggleston  of  Sidney  Pratt  school,  Minneapolis. 
E.  W.  Bohannon,  president  of  the  Duluth  normal 
school  and  S.  L.  Heeter,  superintendent  of  St.  Paul 
schools,  discussed  "The  Social  Instincts  of  Children." 
The  same  topic  with  reference  to  primary  and  kinder- 
garten work  was  the  subject  of  addresses  by  Camilla 
Kendall  of  St.  Paul  and  Florence  C.  Fox  of  Chicago. 

Rural  ScKool  Section 

Louise  E.  Snyder,  of  St.  Louis  Park,  presided  with 
dignity.  This  is  her  second  consecutive  term  as  president 
— a  well  merited  compliment.  Principal  L.  H.  Beeler  of 
Stillwater  drew  from  the  life  of  Christ  lessons  for  the 
rural  instructors.  He  made  a  strong  point  of  the  fact 
that  Christ  gave  thirty  years  to  the  preparation  for  three 
years   of  teaching. 

J.  W.  Olsen  of  St.  Paul,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  closed  the  program  with  a  short  talk  on 
"Teaching  Under  Difficulties,"  illjpistrating  his  point  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  Tuskegee  institute. 

Music  Section 

Helen  W.  Trask,  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Minne- 
apolis schools,  presided.  Miss  Louise  Clark  of  Ely  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Some  Every  Day  Problems  in  Music," 
and  there  was  an  address  by  E.  C.  Lawton  of  Minneapolis. 

TKe  TeacKing  of  S^ntflisK 

At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  on  this  subject  appointed 
two  years  ago,  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  both  matter 
and  time,    was  favored.  Even  in 

the  7th  and  8th  grades,  much  harm  is  done  by  dwelling 
on  the  niceties  of  the  science.  In  place  of  the  five  periods 
devoted  to  its  study  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  committee 
would  give  two,  letting  the  study  of  literature  occupy  the 
other  three;  in  the  eighth  grade  the  same  amount  of  time 
would  be  given.  The  committee  in  the  course  of  study 
-would  include  the  most  fundamental  principles,  leading 
to  the  complete  mastery  of  ordinary  English  sentences,^ 
omitting  the  person  and  gender  of  nouns,  the  old,  new,* 
regular  or  irregular  classification  of  verbs,  the  extremely 
difficult  verbal  phrases,  omitting  also  the  classification  of 
adverbs  and  adjectives  and  instead  placing  more  emphasis 
on  the  correct  comparison  of  them,  and  omitting  alto- 
gether the  classification  of  the  preposition  and  con- 
junction. 

Training  of  Rural  TeacHers 

Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  chairman  of  a  committee  on  this 
subject,  presented  a  report,  the  conclusions  of  which 
met  with  general  iapproval.  The  principal  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  committee  are  these:  (i)  Th  estab- 
lishment of  county  training  schools,  such  as  are  now  main- 
tained in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Ontario.  (2)  That, 
upon  requests  from  county  boards,  a  few  of  these  schools 
be  established  yearly  in  order  to  keep  within  the  present 
state  appropriation  and  for  other  reasons.  It  was  stated 
that  at  least  1,000  teachers  teaching  in  the  rural  schools 
cannot  pass  a  second  grade  examination  in  arithmetic,  at 
least  1,300  cannot  pass  such  an  examination  in  history  and 
at  least  1,200  cannot  pass  it  in  grammar.  This  examina- 
tion is  not  much  more  difficult  than  an  eighth  grade  ex- 
amination. 

I^ectures 

Over  1,000  teachers  from  throughout  the  state  listened 
attentively  on  Wednesday  evening,- to  Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter's 
discourse  on  "Egypt,  Mother  of  Civilization."  Mr.  Shutter 
was  asked  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann  of 
New  York,  who  was  to  talk  on  "A  Plea  for  the  En- 
couragement of  American  Art."  Dr.  Hartmann  failed  to 
reach  the  city  that  evening  owing  to  having  missed  his 
train  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  took 
vigorous  exceptions,  in  his  address  on  "Teachers  and 
Teaching,"  to  "Teachers*  Unions/'  He  advocated  old-age 
pensions  for  teachers  and  warned  them  against  the  dis- 
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astrous  effects  of  over-specialization  and  lack  of  change 
in  work  and  surroundings. 

Judge  B.  B.  Lindsey  of  Denver  delivered  a  lecture 
on  his  experiences  in  juvenile  courts.  The  auditorium 
was  crowded  to  its  limit  and  all  felt  doubly  repaid  for 
the  time  and  pains  expended  in  going  to  hear  him. 

Officers   Chosen 

TKe  General  Aftseciation 

Superintendent  J.  M.  McConnell  of  Mankato,  presi- 
dent; Miss  Nellie  Cashman,  recording  secretary;  F.  J. 
Sperry,  superintendent  of  the  Anoka  schools,  treasurer; 
new  member'  of  the  finance  committee,  H.  C.  Hess  of 
Glencoe;  W.  F.  Kunze  of  Red  Wing,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

Klementarjr  Section 

Miss  L.  Kate  Allen  of  Minneapolis,  president;  Miss 
Jessie  Patch  of  Red  Wing,  vice  president;  Miss  Margaret 
Quillard  of  Duluth,  secretary. 

Associated  ScHool  Boards 

President,  W.  H.  Skemp,  Cloquet;  vice  president,  B. 
treasurer,  A.  D.  Doane,  St.  Cloud;  delegate  to  National. 
D.   Blair,  Winona;  secretary,  W.  F.  Fritzi,  Sleepy  Eye; 
Educational  Association  convention,  J.  H.  Sharp,  Moor- 
head. 

Music  Section 

Miss  Dowd  of  Winona,  president. 


KortK  DaRota  Kdtacational  Association 

'Elections    resulted   as    follows:      Elementary    section, 
president,  Jesse  Childs,  Mayville;  vice  president.  Miss  N. 

B.  Johnstone,  Grand  Forks;  secretary,  Orla  Barton,  Valley 
City;  high  school  section,  president,  Aaron  Heyward, 
Cavalier;  vice  president,  F.  E.  Smith,  Wahpeton;  secre- 
tary, E.  R.  Edwards,  Minto. 

VTisconsin  TeacHers'  Association 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  ' 

President,  M.  H.  Jackson  of  Grand  Rapids;  first  vice 
president,  Henry  Leverenz  of  Sheboygan;  second,  W.  F. 
Lusk  of  St.  Croix  Falls;  third,  Miss  Rose  Cheney  of 
Manitowoc;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Gehrand  of  Baraboo;  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  for  three  years,  Dominic 
H.  Schuler  of  Milwaukee. 

SoifttK  DaRota  Educational  Association 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President,  W.  L.  Cochrane,  superintendent  of  schools 
o^  Codington  county;  corresponding  secretary,  L  F. 
Olander,  Brookings;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Cooper,  Springfield;  treasurer,  J.  L.  Swenson,  Parker.    J. 

C.  Lindsey  of  Gary  was  elected  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  for  two  years.  Watertown  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  convention. 


^School  cHews  and  Personals 


One  of  the  old  time  faces  at  the  M.  E.  A.  that  was 
welcomed  and  much  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of 
Minnesota  instructors,  was  that  of  C  H.  Congdon, 
formerly  director  of  vocal  music  in  St.  Paul  schools. 
Mr.  Congdon  was  exhibiting  to  the  instructors  of  Min- 
nesota a  new  idea  in  the  presentation  of  music  in  the 
form  of  a  self-acting  music  roll.  Mr.  Congdon  has  cer- 
tainly hit  upon  a  very  happy  idea  that  has  many  utili- 
tarian principles  in  it  for  the  exhibition  of  sight  read* 


ing,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.  Nothing  has  seem- 
ingly attracted  the  serious  attention  of  Minnesota  edu- 
cators so  much  as  this  new  idea  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Congdon. 


The  West  Hotel  was  the  scene  of  the  many  gath- 
ermgs  of  friends  who  sat  down  face  to  face  to  chat 
with  each  other  not  along  pedagogical  paths  but  the 
more  interesting  one  in  life — the  talks  about  "Auld 
Lang  Syne."  There  were  continuous  exclamations  of 
'Howdy."  If  one  had  only  had  a  camera  and  "snap- 
shotted" the  many  little  groups  of  threes  and  fours  of 
friends  who  have  been  in  educational  work  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years  and  noticed  the  expressions  on 
the  faces  of  these  men  as  they  sat  face  to  face  and  told 
each  other  stories  of  experiences,  and  could  have  taken 
down  the  little  pithy  things  that  were  said,  it  would 
have  formed  a  delightful  chapter  in  the  educational 
historv  of  Miimestoa. 


Everybody  said  the  best  thing  heard  at  the  con- 
vention was  Judge  Lindsey's  address  on  the  "Juven- 
ile Courts  arid  Wayward  Oiild."  Not  that  they  could 
directly  use  his  methods  but  that  it  set  them  to  think- 
ing along  a  line  upon  which  perhaps  many  a  shrewd 
teacher  had  never  ventured  and  got  more  of  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  from  this  lecture  than  from  any  one  of  the 
many  excellent  ones  that  were  delivered. 


It  was  certainly  a  great  convention  with  over  2,000 
registrations  and  the  best  spirit  of  cheerfulness  from 
the  citizens  manifested  and  the  intense  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates  and  the  thoro  enjoyment 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  which  has 
seemed  to  bring  in  a  very  happy  mingling  of  all  con- 
ditions to  make  a  great  convention  a  great  success. 


To  Superintendent  J.  M.  McConnell,  the  new  head 
of  the  M.  E.  A.  for  1907,  we  extend  our  congratula- 
tions. He  will  breathe  easier  January  I,  1908,  and 
will  appreciate  keenly  the  saying,  "Uneasy  lies  the 
head  that  wears  the  crown."  But  McConnell  is  a 
hustler  and  he  has  a  right  royal  corps  of  hustlers  as 
his  aids,  who  will  help  keep  up  the  record  of  the  M. 
E.  A.  which  has  now  one  to  be  proud  of. 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  111.,  February  26,  27  and  28,  1907. 
All  railway  lines  eastward  from  Montana,  and  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  have  granted  for  this  meeting  a  roimd 
trip  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  on  the  certificate 
plan.  The  Auditorium  Hotel  has  been  selected  as 
headquarters  and.  all  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  same 
building.  The  place  of  holding  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  fixed  on  the  8th  of  this 
month. 

[Continued  on  page  481 
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Exercises  in  Syntax  for  Teachers 

No  language  atady  haa_proved  more  aooeptable  and  valuable 
±mn  Alton  and  Raokln'fl  Bxeroia49  in  Syntax.  In  order  to  aid 
feaachers  who  are  ualnir  this  work,  the  editors  of  School  Bdv- 
CATION  will  preaent  notes  monthly  in  this  I>epartment  on  analy- 
tla,  oonstruotlon,  definition,  grammatical  forms,  eta,  beginning 
with  Bxendse  I  of  BxeroiBBs  in  Btmt€UB  and  continuing  In  oon- 
aeootlve   order. ,  ... 

In  order  to  render  these  notes  of  the  highest  value  to  any 
readers  of  Sorool  Bdvcatzon  who  do  not  have  .S«afofoss  In 
SyntacBj  a  single  copy  of  that  book  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for  10  cents — ^the  regular  price  being  26  cents;  It  being 
understood  that  the  one  ordering  does  not  already  possess  a 
copy. 


EXERCISE  XIV. 

In  the  following  answers,  dots  are  used  to  replace  portions 
of  the  text  whenever  they  can  be  so  used  without  sacrifidHg 
clearness.  -  In  recitation,  the  pupil  should  give  the  entire  text 

Only  transitive  verbs  have  voice ;  one  which  represents  the 
subject  as  doing  an  action  is  in  the  active  voice;  one  which 
represents  the  subject  as  receiving  an  action  is  in  the  passive 
voice, 

ANSWERS 

1.  YIThen  once  the  people  have  established  the  srant  of  a 
power  to  the  national  government,  they  (or  the  courts)  will  con- 
strue that  power  broadly. 

2.  When  an  act  is  done  by  the  .  .  .  or  a  law  is  passed 
by  ...  the  question  arises — Is  .  .  .  which  by  the 
constitution,  have  been  delegated  by  the  people  to  their  agents? 
<note*l  below) 

3.  "I  ask  to  be  pardoned"  .  .  .  was  said  by  Locksley; 
"but  it  has  been  vowed  by  me  that  if  service  Is  ever  taken  by 
me     .      .     .     (note  2  below) 

4.  .  .  .  I  was  told  by  Sir  Roger  that  .  .  .  people 
were  known  to  him  by  whom  it  was  believed  that  .  .  . 
things  were  foretold  n<5w  and  then  by  these  gypsies,  (note  8 
below) 

5.  The  truth  .  .  .  implements  and  the  j^Iuits  which  the 
more  advanced  races  employed  .  .  .  were  being 
constantly  exchanged  by  them  .  .  .  and,  when  the  origin 
.  .  .  is  referred  by  the  annals  .  the  relation  .  .  . 
Is  depicted  by  them  oorrectly.  The  Inference  ...  is  war- 
ranted by  .  .  .  knowledge  .  .  .  ;  but  .  .  .  whose 
mutual  relations  we  know,  ...  we  may  characterize  the 
hypothesis  that     .      .     . 

6.  The  Kaatskill  Mountains  must  be  remembered  by  anyone 
by  whom  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  has  been  made.  They  are 
.  .  .  and  one  sees  them  .  .  .  Some  change  ...  is 
produced  by  .  .  .  change  .  .  .  change  .  hour 
.     .     .      ;    and     .     .     .     wives     .     .     .     regard    them    .     .     . 

7.  .  .  .  the  erection  or  continuance  .  .  for  iron  to 
be  Slit  or  rolled  in  .  .  .  for  steel  to  be  made  in  .  .  . 
was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  1850.  And  they  declared  .  .  . 
to  be  a  .  .  .  and  they  required  colonial  governors  to  be  the 
cause  of  abating  the  same.     • 

8.  They  generally  say  that  they  made  him  prisoner  .  .  .  ; 
and  it  is  borne  by  the  tradition  .  .  .  and  for  him  to  be 
taken  ...  a  loaf  which  some  one  had  placed  should  be 
turned  .  .  by  .  .  .  friends  by  whom  he  was  be- 
trayed. And  .  .  .  people  reckoned  it  ill-breeding  for  a  loaf 
to  be  turned  .  .  .  ;  since  for  him  to  be  reminded 
that  Sir  William  Wallace  .  .  .  had  been  betrayed  %y  his 
namesake.  Whether  .  .  .  who  betrayed  Wallace  .  . 
He  was  .  who  made  the  patriot  prisoner  and  delivered 
him,  .  .  .  people  have  long  loaded  his  name  and  memory 
with  disgrace. 

Note  I.  It  is  assumed  that  in  this  Exercise  only  such 
changes  of  voice  are  required  as  can  be  made  without  change 
of  meaning.  In  Example  2,  the  infinitive  phrases  to  do  this  act 
and  pass  this  law  cannot  be  changed  to  the  passive  form  with- 
out a  radical  change  in  the  meaning. 

Note  2.  The  first  verb  in  example  3  above  is  changed  from 
the  imperative  to  the  indicative  form  in  making  the  required 
change  of  voice.  In  making  the  change  of  voice  called  for, 
the  original  sense  should  be  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  in  doing  this  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  a  differ- 
ent mode  as  well  as  a  different  case. 

Note  3. — In  example  4  above,  me  is  the  indirect  object  of 
told  and  the  clause  he  knew  .  .  .  things  is  its  direct  ob- 
ject. In  changing  told  to  the  passive  form,  the  indirect  object 
is  made  the  subject  and  the  clause  is  a  retained  object  (note  3 
to  Exercise  VI.). 


EXERCISE  XV. 

ANSWERS 

1.  The  infinitive  phrase  to  ,  .  .  new  is  a  substantive 
attribute  complement;  an  attribute  of  the  noun  powera  and  a 
complement  of  the  verb  are. 

2.  The  word  sagacious  is  an  adjective  attribute  complement; 
an  attribute  of  the  noun  men  and  a  complement  of  the  verb  are 
thought. 

3.  The  word  flotoer  is  a  substantive  attribute  complement ;  an 
attribute  of  the  noim  Beauty  and  a  complement  of  the  verb  to. 
(note  1  below) 

4.  The  word  oak  Is  a  substantive  attribute  complement;  an 
attribute  of  the  noun  acorn  and  a  complement  of  the  verb  does 
ibecome.  The  word  scholar  is  a  substantive  attribute  complement ; 
an  attribute  of  the  noun  student  and  a  complement  of  the  verb 
is.  The  word  recruit  is  an  attribute  complement ;  an  attribute  .of 
the  noun  soldier  and  a  complement  of  the  verb  was  (note  2  be- 
low). Tne  prepositional  phrase  between  .  .  harvest  is  an 
adjective  attribute  complement;  an  attribute  of  the  noun  months 
and  a  complement  of  the  verb  are.  The  prepositional  phrase  like 
.  .  .  light  is  an  adjective  attribute  complement;  an  attribute 
of  the  noun  path  and  a  complement  of  the  verb  is. 

6.  The  dause  much  .  .  .  tailor  is  an  adjective  attribute 
complement,  an  attribute  of  the  substantive  infinitive  phrase  to 
buy    .     .     .    writer  and  a  complement  of  the  verb  is, 

[The  manner  of  treatment  of  the  five  foregoing  examples  is 
suggestive  of  a  formula  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  remaining 
examples  in  Exercise  XV,  or  modified  at  the  teacher's  discretion. 
The  essential  thing  Is  to  have  the  pupil  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
discipline  aJtforded  in  following  in  detail  what  is  suggested  at  the 
head  of  the  Exercise  in  the  text  book  and  in  stating  fully  the 
grammatical  relation  of  the  attribute  complement 

In  eacn  of  the  answers  which  follow  the  following  order  is 
observed  (1)  the  designation  of  the  element  under  consideration 
as  a  word  (w.),  a  phrase  (p.),  or.  a  clause  (e.):  (2)  the  at- 
tribute complement  in  italics,  followed  by  a  comma:  (8)  its 
classification  as  substantive  (subs.),  adjective  (adj.),  or  adverb 
(adv.),  followed  by  a  colon:  (4)  the  substantive  of  which  it  is 
an  attribute,  followed  by  a  semicolon:  (5)  the  verb  of  which  it 
is  a  complement     It  is  left  to  the  pupil  to  supply  omissions.] 

6.  p.    to     .     .     .     knowledge,  adj. :  we ;  are 
p.    in  books,  adj. :  place ;  is 

w.    collection,  subs. :  university ;  is 

7.  p.    getting  into    .     .     ,    net,  subs. :  Getting  into  debt ;  is 

8.  w.    worthy,  adj. :  they ;  will  seem 

9.  w.    reality,  subs. :  character ;  is 
w.    opinion,  subs. :  reputation ;  is 
w.    suhstanoe,  subs.:  that;  is 

w.    shadow,  subs. :  this ;  is 

10.  p.    never    .     .     .    unsaid,  subs. :  One ;  is 
w.    unsaid,  adj. :  which ;  had  been  left 

11.  w.    worth,  adj.:  conversation;  is 

12.  The  compound  phrase  a«  .  agreeably  may  be  re- 
garded by  some  as  an  attribute  of  art  and  complementary  to  the 
verb  consists.  As  used  in  this  sentence,  however,  the  meaning  of 
consists  is  very  near  to  that  of  to  in  the  sense  of  exists.  In  which 
case  the  phrase  cw  .  .  .  agreeably  must  have  an  adverbial 
construction.  Let  each  pupil  construe  the  phrase  according  to  his 
own  understanding  after  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  sentence. 

13.  wds.    reasonable — a^^reeabZe,  adj. :  people ;  are 
c.    that    .     .     .      him,  subs. :  reason ;  is 

w.    wai*.  subs. :  To  be     .     .     .     self ;  is 

w.    perfections,  subs. :  To  hear     .     .     .    precisely ;   are 

14.  See  example  12  above  for  similar  construction. 

15.  w.    stranger,  subs.:  thou;  art 

16.  p.    to  seem    .     .     .    us,  subs. :  (cunning) ;  is 
w.    deceived,  adj. :  men ;  are  . 

17.  p.    making    .     .     ,    one,  subs.:  Taking  medicine;  Is 

18.  p.    to  have  done  it,  subs.:  reward;  is 
w.    healthy,  adj.:  man;  be 

19.  p.    by    .     .     .    poor,  subs.:  may;  is  (note  8  below) 
w.    parts,  subs.:  which;  are  esteemed 

20.  p.    like  the  slemlights,  adj.:  experience;  is 

21.  w.    good,  adj.:  face;  Is 

22.  w.    new,  adj.:  Fashion;  must  be 
w.    insipid,  adj. :  nhe ;  becomes 

23.  w.    gross,  adj. :  Flattery ;  Is 

p.    of    .     .     .    gross,  adj.:  applause;  is 
w.    agreeable,  adj. :  extract  or  tincture ;  be 

24.  p.    to  let     .     .     .     listener,  subs.:  flattery;   Is 
w.    listener,  subs. :   (not  expressed)  ;  be 

25.  p.    to  have     .     .     .     pomcm,  subs. :  To  have  freedom ;  Is 
w.    necessary,  adj. :  which ;  is 

c    what  possess,  subs. :  us ;  be 

•  w.    what,  subs. :  (not  expressed)  ;  be 

26.  c    it     .     .     .     good,  subs. :  It ;  seems 
w.    noble,  adj. :  it ;  Is 

w.    good,  adj. :  (not  expressed)  ;  be 

w.    more,  subs.:  hearts;  are  (See  note  3  to  Exercise  X.) 
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27.  w.  parent,  subs.:  policy;  has  been 

w.  80,  subs,  (pronoun);  policy;  will* be 

p.  o^    .     .     .     force,  adj.:  intention;  is 

w.  printiple,  subs. :  simplicity ;  is 

28.  c  what    .     .     .     movee,  subs.:  Habits;  are 
w.  what,  subs.:  veins — arteries;  are 

29.  w.  necessity,  subs. :  Habit ;  becomes 

30.  w.  dependent,  adj. :  Happiness ;  Is 

p.  hy    ,     .     .     like,  adj.:  It  (^that    .     .     .     happy);  is 

w.  happy,  adj.:  we;  are  made 

p.  not     .     .     .     desirable,  adj. :  It ;  Is 

w.  desirable,  adj. :  others ;  think 

31.  p.  of  the  devil,  adj.:  Haste;  is 

32.  p.  in  a  hurry,  adj.:  Whoever;  is 
p.  about  (.which),  adj.:  he;  is 
w.  biff,  adj.:  thin«;  is 

w.  thinffs,  subs. :  Haste — hurry ;  are 


33.  c.    whether 

34.  p.    in     .     . 
p.    in     .     . 

On}     . 
iin)     . 


.     .     triumph,  subs. :  trial ;  is 

history,  adj. :  Gk)d ;  Is 
seasons,  adj*. : 

plants,  adj. : 
.    worlds,  adj.:  he;  is 


35.  w.    honest,  adj.:  (not  expressed)  ;  be 

p,    to  be     .     .     .     thousand,  subs. :  To  be  honest ;  is 
w.    man,  subs. :  (not  expressed)  ;  be 

36.  p.    fa     .     .     .     motive,  suha,:  difference;  seems 
w.    motive,  subs. :  (not  expressed) ;  be 

3/.    w.  policy,  subs.:  Honesty;  is 

w.  man.  subs.:  he;  is 

p.  before  it,  adj. :  man ;  Is 

p.  behind  it,  adj.  r  knave ;  is 

38.  This  sentence  has  no  attribute  complement.  The  word 
there  is  an  introductory  word  or  expletive,  sometimes  called  an 
'indefinite  subject." 

39.  w.  possession,  subs.:  Hope;  is 
w.  wretched,  adj. :  None ;  are 
p.  without  hope,  -adj. :  who ;  are 
w.  low,  adj. :  few ;  are  reduced 

40.  w.    man,  subs.:  I;  am 

p.    o^     .  .     me,  adj. :  whatever  concerns  humanity ;  is 


41.    p.    amonff 


samples,  adj. :  those ;  are 


4-.     (Note  4  below) 

w.    weed,  subs. :  which ;  was 
w.    flower,  subs. :  That ;  becomes 
w.    poisonous,  adj. :  growths ;  may  become 
w.    niffhtshcide,  subs.:  what;  seemed 
w.    mominff  glory,  subs.:  what     .  .     nightside;  un- 

folv.s  (See  example  3  above  and  note  1  below.) 

43.  w.    bliss,  subs.:  ignorance:  is 
w.    Folly,  subs. :  't ;  Is 

w.    wise,  adj. :  (not  expressed)  ;  be 

44.  w.    creative,  adj.:  It;  Is 

w.  faculty,  subs. :  imagination ;  is 

w.  Qua{<fy,  subs. :  imagination ;  (is) 

p.  tn     .     .     .     reason,  adj.:  seat;  is 

w.  efficie^it,  adj. :  it ;  is 

w.  fantasy,  subs. :  Imagination  ;  Is 

46.    w.    imperfection,  subs.:  It;  Is 
w.    imperfect,  adj. :  what ;  is 
w.    perfect,  adj. :  we ;  are 
wds.    ffentie — quiet,  adj. :  we ;  become 

46.  w.    thinff,  subs.:  it;  is 

47.  w.    able,  adj.:  he;  is 

48.  w.    Beautiful,  adj. :  morning ;  Is 
w.     (beautiful),  adj.:  morning;  is 
w.     Fallen,  adj. :  we ;  are 

c.    as  if     .     .     .     down-,  that;  looks 
w.    down,  adj. :  sun ;  is 

49.  w.    madness,  subs.:  it;  is 

dO.  There  Is  no  attribute  complement  In  this  sentence.  They 
who  regard  There  as  an  "indefinite  subject"  would  perhaps  con- 
strue courape  and  constancy  as  its  attributes. 

61.    wds.    great — good,  adj. :  man ;  became 

52.    w.    knowledge,  subs' :  Philosophy ;  has  been  called 

wds.    knowledge — knowledge,  subs. :  it ;  might  be  called 

63.  w.  benevolence,  subs.:  Politeness;  has  been  defined  (See 
examples  3  and  ^2  above  and  note  1  below.) 

54.    w.    refinement,  subs. :  That ;  can  be  called 

56.    w.    offspring,  subs. :  Romance ;  has  been  defined 

56.  w.     kitten,  suba.:  (not  expressed)  ;  be  (mlfnitlve) 

w.    one,  subs.:  (not  expressed);  (be)    (note  5  below) 

57.  c.    as  the  husband  is,  adj. :  wife ;  is 

Note  I. — Some  grammarians  would  give  a  dJfferent  con- 
struction to  flower  (example  3  above).  In  regarding  it  an 
attribute  complement,  as  is  taken  as  merely  an  introductory 
word. 


Note  2. — By  some,  months  would  be  treated  as  an  attribtite 
complement  (example  4  above),  with  there  as  an  "indefinite 
subject."  We  prefer  to  take  months  as  the  subject  The  word 
light  in  the  same  example,  we  construe  as  part  of  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  (note  4  to  Exercise  V.).>  but  it  may  be  construed 
as  an  attribute  to  patfi. 

Note  3. — In  the  text  example  19  above,  the  order  of  the 
elements  in  the  infinitive  phrase  to  live,  by  exercise  .  .  .is 
inverted. 

Note  4. — The  construction  of  the  word  better  in  the  first 
line  of  example  42,  page  38,  depends  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  sentence.  If  the  meaning  is  that  ideas  grow  well  or  poorly 
in  the  mind  where  they  sprang  up,  but  grow  more  satisfactorily 
when  transplanted, — in  that  case,  better  is  adverbial.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Holmes  means  to  say  that  ideas  become  better 
.  .  .  better  is  an  attribute  complement  The  writer  incline.s 
to  the  former  interpretation. 

Note  5. — In  example  56  above,  had  rather  is  an  idiomatic 
form  followed  by  the  infinitive  be  without  to.  In  the  second 
line  in  this  example,  the  infinitive  be  is  understood  before  one. 

EXERCISE  XVI. 

The  order  adopted  in  the  answers  that  follow  conforms  to 
that  of  the  modef  given  in  the  text.  Words  which  frequently 
recur  are  abbreviated  (e.  g.,  c.  a.  for  conjunctive  adverb;  c.  p. 
for  conjunctive  pronoun,  etc.)  and  it  is  assumed  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  a  modified  word  is  a  noun,  a  pro- 
noun, a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

ANSWERS 

2.  which,  c.  p.,  obj.  of  abused,  con.  adj.  cl.  which     ... 

abused  to  talents, 
whicn,  c.  p.,  obJ.  of  of,  con.  adj.  cl.  the    .     .     .     neglected 

to  judgment, 
who,  c  p.,  subj.  of  succeeded,  con.  adj.  cl.  who 

art  to  man. 
who,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  sttcceeded,  con.  adj.  cl.  who     .     . 

pre-eminently  to  man. 

3.  that,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  hath,  con.  adj.  cl.  that  hath  to  one. 
that,  c.  p.„  subJ.  of  hath,  con.  adj.  ,cl.  that  hath  not  to  him. 
whicn,  c.  p.,  obJ.  of  hath,  con.  adj.  cU  which  he  hath  to  that. 

4.  WTien,  c.  a.  of  time,  mod.  yaum — breathes,  con.  adj.  cl. 

When     .     .     .     world  to  witching-time, 
as.  c.  p.,  obJ.  of  upon,  con.  adj.  d.  €ts     .     .     .     upon  to- 
business. 

5.  which,  c.  p.,  obJ.  of  by,  con.  adj.  cl.  by    .    .    ,    guided  to 

lamp. 

(>.    who,  c  p.,  subJ.  of  dwelt,  con.  adj.  cl.  who     .     .     .     ground 

to  child, 
wnicn,  c.  p.,  obJ.  of  To,  con.  adj.  cl.  To     .     .     .     intensely 

to  shell, 
whereby,  c.   a,   of   means,   mod.   expressed,  con.    adj.    cl. 

whereby     .     .     .     sea  to  Murmurings. 

7.  wnicn,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  h<is  paid,  con.  adj.  cl.  which     .     .     . 

cent  to  medicine, 
that,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  has  paid,  con.  adj.  cl.  that     .     .     . 

cent  to  spoon, 
whicti,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  has  paid,  con.  adj.  cl.  which     .     .     . 

cent  to  bed. 
who,  c  p.,  subJ.  of  has  paid,  con.  adj.  cl.  who     .  '  .     . 

death  to  apothecary. 

8.  that,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  Tiad,  con.  adj.  cl.  tJhat     .     .     .     limb  to 

that,   c.   p.,   subJ.   of  seemed,  con.   adj.   cl.    that     .     .     . 

seemed  to  (it), 
as,  c  a.,  mod.  (is  black),  con.  adv.  cl.  as  night  (is  black) 

to  7)  lack. 
as.    c.    a.,    mod.    (are   fierce),    con.    adv.    cl.    oa     .     . 
(fierce)  to  Fierce, 
as,   c.    a.,    mod.    (is    terrible),   con.    adv.    cl.    a»     .     . 

(terrible)  to  terHblc. 
'    (which),  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  seemed,  con.  adj.  cl.   (which)     .     .     . 

head  to  that  (note  1  below). 

9.  that,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  has  been  sent,  con.  adj.  cl.  that   .    .    . 

roam  to  dance, 
that,  c  p.,  subJ.  of  has  been  kept,  con.  adj.  cl.  that     .     .     . 
home  to  dunce. 

11.  which,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  w<is  filled,  con.  adj.  cl.  which    .     .     . 

guests  to  stagecoach. 

which,  c.  p.,  obJ.  of  Upon.  con.  adj.  cl.  Upon  .     in- 

side to  the  antecedent  of  which,  in  the  sentence  A  woman 
.     .     .     inside. 

how,  is  an  interrogative  adverb  and  is  not  a  connective. 

12.  where,  c.  a.,  mod.  lie,  con.  adj.  cl.  where     .  .     buried 

to  temple, 
which,  c.  p.,  subJ.  of  has  afforded,  con.  adj.  cl.  which  .    . 

Hall  to  Abbey. 
v)hnsfi,  c.  p.,  possessive,  mod.   ifhinds — bodies,  con.  adj.  cL 

whose     .     ,     .     Hall  to  those. 
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18. 


14. 


18. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


vjhich,  c.  p.,  obj.  of  ahall  purohase-^hold-^keep  oon.  adj.  cl. 

which     .     .     .     purohaaB  to  book, 
whereon,  c.  a.,  mod.  ahall  look,  oon.  adj.  cL  whereon  .    .   . 

chenp,  to  hook, 
when.  c.  a.,  mod.  ahall  look,  con.  adv.  ol.  when     .     .     . 

look  to  wait,  « 

Aa,  c.  p.,  Bubj.  ot  aheunda,  oon.  adj.  cl.  Aa  .   ,    .  Lovondea 

to  volume, 

that,  a  p..  obj.  of  carry  out,  oon.  adj.  cl.  that    ,     .     . 

out  to  threat, 
whicn,  c  p.,  obj.  of  putting,  oon.  adj.  oL  which    .     .     . 

effect  to  threat, 
whoae,  c.  p.,  possessive,  mod.  temper,  con.  adj*  oL  whoae 

.     .     .     mercv  to  Jfr.  Iflitooln. 

tlMt,  a  p.,  subj.  of  i«,  con.  adj.  cl.  that    ,     .     .    anger 

to  fis. 
that,  c.  p.»  subj.  of  ruleth,  con.  adj.  cl.  that     .     .     .     apirit 

to  he, 
that,  c.  p.,  subj.  of  takethj  con.  adj.  cl.  that    .     .     .     city 

to  he. 

which,  c  p.,  subj.  of  haa  been,  oon.  adj.  cl.  which    .     .     . 

mankind  to  toorlc. 
tohfoA,  c.  p.,  obj.  of  to,  con.  adj,  cl.  to    ,     .     .    reaponded 

to  word, 

that,  c.  p.,  subj.  of  cling,  con.  adj.  cl.  that     .     ,     .     tr«ea 

to  applea, 
that,  c.  p.,  subj.  of  hang,  con.  adj.  cl.  th€it  ,    .    .   branchea 

to  poa«. 
tAat,  c.  p.,  obj.  of  hold,  con.  adj.  ol.  that    .     ...     anowa 

to  sssda. 

tlMt,  a  p.,  subj.  of  uaed,  con.  adj.  cl.  that    ,     ,  ,  hole 

to  iackdaw.  . 

which,  c.  p.,  obj.  of  obaerving,  con.  adj.  cl.  which  ,  .     , 

of  to  the  antecedent  of  which,  the  clause  that  ,  .     . 


hole, 
that.  c.  p., 
thtnga. 


obj.  of  of,  con.  adj.  cl.  that 


of  to 


toAoss.  c.  p.,  possessive,  mod.  atem,  con.  adj.  cl.  By  .    .    . 

annihilated  to  oak. 
which,  c  p.,  obj.  of  with,  con.  adj.  cl.  with    .     .     .    Mm 

to  coronal, 
aa,  c.  p.,  subj.  6t  blooma,  oon.  adj.  cl.  a«     .     .     .     aun 

to  beauty,    ■ 

Note  1. — What,  In  7th  line  of  example  8  above,  is  equivalent  to 
that  which, 

EXERCISE  XVJI. 

The  pronouns  in  the  following  answers  are  printed  in 
roman  letters;  each  pronoun  is  immediately  followed  by  its 
antecedent  (if  given  in  the  text)  in  italics;  each  group  (pro- 
noun and  antecedent)  is  separated  from  the  following  one  by 
a  semicolon. 

ANSWERS 

1.  that,  time;  I,  (not  given) 

2.  which,  talenta;  he,  Dryden;  which  judgment;  he  Dryden; 
who,  man;  his,  man;  who,  man. 

8.  one,  (peraon)  ;  that,  one;  he,  one;  him,  (not  given)  ;  that, 
h4m;  that,  (not  given)  ;  which,  that;  he,  him. 

4.  'T,  w'tching-time  (note  1  below)  ;  Itself,  Hell;  I  {Hamlet: 
note  2  below) ;  as,  buaineaa. 

6.  I,  Patrick  Henry;  which,  lamp;  my,  Patrick  Henry;  that, 
lamp, 

6.  I.  (not  given :  note  3  below)  ;  who,  child;  his,  child;  which, 
ehell;  his,  child;  his,  child;  his,  monitor. 

7.  his,  achoolboy;  his,  youtTi;  his,  Bngliahman;  which,  medi- 
oine;  that,  spoon;  himself,  Bngliahman;  who,  apothecary;  him. 

8.  it,  (not  Kiven)  ;  that,  it:  that,  (it)  :  each,  ahape;  either, 
Mubatance — ahadow;  it,  ahape  (in  first  line)  ;  what,  (not  grlven)  ; 
Ills,  ahape. 

9.  he,  (not  given)  ;  that,  he;  his,  he;  he,  (not  given)  ;  Whose, 

10.  that,  dunce;  that,  dunce. 

11.  which,  atagecoach;  we,  (not  given) :  you,  coachman; 
which,  the  preceding  clause,  A  .  .  .  inaide;  his,  Lamb;  I, 
Lamb;  it,   (not  grlven — ^impersonal)  ;  I,  Lamb;  me,  Lamb. 

12.  which.  Abbey;  thoae,  (not  ^ven — indefinite) ;  whose, 
tnoae. 

18.  my.  (not  given:  note  3  below) :  Which,  book;  I,  (note  8 
b:low)  ;  They,  men;  I,  (note  3  below) ;  it,  book;  it,  book;  As, 
volume. 

14.  thelf,  government  (with  idea  of  plurality)  ;  them,  gov- 
emment;  It,  proclamation;  that,  threat;  them,  government; 
wuidi,  threat;  himself,  Mr.  Lincoln;  whose,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

■  lo.  He,  (not  given)  ;  that.  He;  he,  (not  given)  ;  that,  he; 
bis,  he;  he.  (not  given)  ;  that.  he. 

16.    which,  work;  which,  word. 

11.  that,  applea;  that,  poda:  that,  aeeda;  it,  for  ...  us 
<note  1  below)  ;  us,  (not  given). 


he. 


18.  that,  jackdaw;  them,  pieces;. which,  the  clause  that  .  ,  . 
hole;  he,  jackdaw;  that,  thinga;  he,  jackdaw;  my,  jackdaw; 
them,  tMn^s;  I,  jackdaw. 

19.  whose,  oak;  t,  (not  grlven:  note  8  below)  ;  his.  prince;  he, 
oak*  which,  coronal;  Thy.  (not  given)  ;  him,  oak;  his.  oak;  as. 

Note  I. — The  word  it  (see  example  4,  Exercise  XVI,  where 
it  takes  the  form  'T)  is  an  introductory  word  or  expletive 
used  as  grammatical  subject  to  allow  the  logical  subject 
(which,  in  this  case,  is  Tidtching-time)  to  follow  the  verb.  A 
late  grammar  (Emerson  &  Bender's)  says:  ^  "The  pronoun  it 
[in  the  sentence  It  is  easy  to  give  advice]  stands  for  the  phrase 
to  give  advice."    To  give  advice  is,  then,  the  antecedent  of  U, 

Note  2. — It  would  be  permissible  to  say  of  the  antecedent  of 
/  (example  4,  Exercise  XVI.)  that  it  is  "not  given." 

Note  3— A  writer  does  not  necessarily,  in  general  literature, 
refer  to  himself  when  he  uses  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  first 
person,  singular.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  given  as  an 
antecedent  of  such  a  pronoun,  therefore,  in  examples  6,  13,  and 
19  above. 

EXERCISE  XVIII, 

When  a  change  of  number  would  radically  alter  the  sense 
or  make  an  expression  absurd,  no  change  is  made;  and  even 
some  of  the  sentences  as  re- written  according  to  the  direction 
in  the  text,  are  of  doubtful  propriety. 

ANSWERS 

8.  Beauties,  unaccompanied  by  virtues  are  as  flowers  without 
perfumes. 

6.  After  every  kind  of  professor  has  done  Ms  best  for  me, 
the  place  I  am  to  get  knowledge  is  in  a  book.  The  true  uni- 
versities of  this  day  are  collections  of  books. 

8.  I  must  love  a  man  ere  he  will  seem  to  me  worthy  of  my 
love. 

9.  Men's  characters  are  the  realities  of  themselves.  Their 
reputations  are  the  opinions  another  has  formed  of  them.  Char- 
acters are  in  them ;  reputations  are  from  another — ^those  are  the 
substances,  these  are  the  shadows. 

13.  One  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  seldom  one  who  is 
reasonable  and  agreeable  in  conversation  Is  that  there  are  few 
who  do  not  think  more  of  what  they  have  to  say  than  of  answer- 
ing the  things  that  are  said  to  them.  To  be  studious  of  pleasing 
ourselves  is  but  a  poor  way  of  pleasing  or  convincing  another; 
and  to  hear  patiently  and  answer  precisely  is  the  great  perfection 
of  conversation. 

14.  Courage  consists,  not  in  blindly  overlooking  dangers,  but 
In  seeinflT  and  conquering  them. 

15.  Bred  in  a  camp,  trained  in  the  gallant  opennesses  of 
truths  that  best  become  soldiers,  you  are  happily  strangers  to  the 
basenesses  and  Infamies  of  a  court  , 

16.  The  greatest  of  all  cunning  is  to  seem  blind  to  the  snare 
which  I  know  is  laid  for  me;  a  man  Is  never  so  easily  deceived 
as  when  he  is  endeavoring  to  deceive  another. 
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(Answer  any  seven) 


Q.    I.    What  is  a  continental  climaite;    a  sea  climate? 
Name  countries  to  illustrate  each  kind. 

A.  I.  A  continental  climate  is  one  which  prevails  in 
the  interior  of  continents  where  winds  from 
the  ocean  cannot  reach  and  which  have 
warm  summers  and  very  cold  winters,  as 
in  Minnesota  and  central  Siberia. 
A  sea  climate  is  one  which  is  affected  by 
ocean  currents  and  winds,  as  in  western 
United  States,  southern  Alaska,  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Q.  2.  Name  five  influences  tliat  determine  the  location  of 
cities.     NIamIe  a  city  as  an  exmple  of  each. 

A.  2.  (i)  Nearness  of  building  material,  as  St. 
Qoud,  Minn.,  which  has  granite  quarries; 
(2)  facilities  for  obtaining  food,  as  Har- 
bor Grace,  Newfoundland  which  is  near 
cod  fisheries;  (3)  a  commodious  and  safe 
harbor,  as  Napies;  (4)  hygienic  and  me- 
dicinal conditions,  as  Saratoga  Springs ;  (5) 
proximity  of  mines,  as  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Q.  3.  Name  in  order  the  chief  natural  products  as  seen 
by  ai  traveler  going  from  St  Paul  to  New  Orleans. 

A.  3.  Cereal  grains,  com,  deciduous  trees,  limes- 
tone, sandstone,  lead,  bituminous  coal,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar  cane, 
oranges  bananas,  rice. 

Q.    4.    What  localities  are  especially  noted  for  the  production 
of  the  following: 
(i)     rice; 

(2)  ttea; 

(3)  wheat; 

(4)  coffee ; 

(5)  coal. 

A.  4.  (i)  Rice,  India,  China,  South  Carolina;  (2) 
tea,  China,  Japan,  Ceylon;  (3)  wheat, 
northern  United  States,  Russia,  Chili;  (4) 
coffee,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Java,  Haiti;  (5) 
coal,  Pennsylvania,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France. 

Q.  5.  (a)  Give  an  exan^>le  of  (i)  a  mountainous  coast- 
line; (2)  a  narrow  costal  plain;  (3)  a  broad  costal 
plain. 


(b)     Compare  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  physically  and  commercially. 

A.  5.  (a^;  (i)  The  Coast  Ranges  in  west  United 
States;  (2)  eastern  Mexico;  (3)  eastern 
Georgia  and  Carolinas.  (b)  The  Pacific 
coast  is  more  mountainous  and  has  fewer 
rivers  communicating  with  the  interior ;  the 
eastern  coast  excels  in  commerce,  owing, 
in  part,  to  its  numerous  harbors. 

Q.  6.  (a)  Name  two  river  systems  that  have  their  sources 
in  Minnesota. 

(b)     what  is  the  relative  location  of  Minnesota  in 
North  America? 

A.  6.  (a)  The  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  systems,  (b)  Minnesota  is  in  about 
the  central  part  of  North  America. 

Q.  7.  Locate  (i)  Pittsburg,  (2)  Manchuria,  (3)  Moscow, 
the  (4)  Himalaya  Mountains,  (s)  Morocco. 

A.  7.  (i)  Western  Pennsylvania,  (2)  northwestern 
part  of  Chinese  Empire,  (3)  central  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  (4)  between  India  and 
Tibet,  (5)  northwestern  Africa. 

Q.  8.  Name  the  countries  of  the  globe  diat  would  be  includ- 
ed, (either  wholly  or  partially,  between  40  degrees  and 
45  degrees  N.  Lat 

A.    8.    United  States,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Austria  Hungary,  Turkey,    Servia,     Rou- 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Asia  Minor,  Russia,  Chi- 
*  nese  Empire,  Korea,  Japan*. 

Q.  9.  Why  is  the  Baltic  sea  not  so  important  as  the  Med- 
iterranean ? 

A.  9.  Because  it  is  not  such  a  great  commercial 
highway. 

Editorial  Glimpses  of  the  Schools 

An  editor  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  visits  some  school  or  soma 
grade  of  a  school  each  month  and  writes  for  this  department  the  best 
of  what  he  actually  hears  and  sees.  Reading  these  accounts  is  next 
to  hearing  and  seeing  for  one's  self,  and  it  is  hoped  that  In  these  ar- 
ticles may  be  found  suggestions  that  will  be  valuable  to  many  of  our 
readers.    The  real  names  of  persons  and  places  are  not  given. 


How  Reading  IVas  Tatight  in  a 
Minnesota  Stimmer  School 

Many  and  varied  were  the  plans  made  for  teach- 
ing reading  in  a  summer  school  which  the  writer,  of 
this  article  visited  not  long  since.  The  instructor  had 
been  informed  that  the  work  was  that  of  Advanced 
Reading  and  that  the  whole  school  was  to  take  the 
subject;  also  that  the  work  for  the  teachers  was  to 
be  so  arranged  as  to  require  no  preparation  outside 
of  the  recitation ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  was 
to  train  the  teachers  in  expression  and  thought  getting 
that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  teach  reading 
in  their  own  schools.  The  whole  thing  resolved  itself 
into  a  Drill  Exercise. 

On  arriving  upon  the  field  many  difficulties,  not 
foreseen,     presented     themselves,     which     materially 
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changed  the  plans  already  made:  the  books  had  not 
arrived;  the  program  was  crowded;  and  only  about 
twenty-five  minutes  could  be  given  to  each  period  of 
reading. 

The  school  numbered  about  eighty  the  first  day 
but  soon  increased  to  over  one  hundred.  Necessity 
was  the  "mother  of  invention"  and  the  following  plan 
was  evolved: 

Second  and  third  readers  were  selected  from  the 
library  of  the  school,  and  the  teachers  were  called 
upon  to  read  from  these.  Strange  to  say  not  one  in 
twenty  was  able  to  read  well  simple  selections  from 
these  readers.  One  principle  that  the  writer  had  in 
mind,  and  determined  to  live  up  to,  was  that  every 
person  in  the  class  should  read  every  recitation — for 
to  learn  to  read  one  must  read.  So  selections  were 
made  from  the  readers  that  could  be  easily  dramatized 
and  some  four,  five,  or  six  members  of  the  class  were 
called  out  in  front  to  read.  At  least  one  member 
was  selected  who  could  read  well  and  to  whom  the 
more  difficult  part  was  given.  In  this  way  the  more 
timid  and  less  qualified  were  helped  by  a  fellow 
teacher,  not  by  the  instructor.  Sometimes  those  called 
out  in  front  of  the  class  were  asked  to  read  in  concert ; 
thus  their  voices  were  tuned  and  better  expression 
secured.  Those  reading  were  required  to  look  off  the 
book  and  to  express  at  least  one  thought  obtained 
from  the  book  to  some  one  of  their  friends  in  the  class 
—either  in  the  seats  or  in  the  class  out  in  front.  At 
first  this  was  amusing  and  created  much  laughter,  yet 
the  work  was  insisted  upon,  even  to  the  extent  of 
compelling  the  readers  to  "try,  try  again",  until  they 
could  read  and  give,  looking  off  the  book,  one  thought 
to  a  friend.  After  three  days  or  so  of  this  work  from 
the  second  and  third  readers  the  books  arrived — 
Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm.  The  same  plan  was  fol- 
lowed with  this  book  as  that  given  above  only  en- 
larged upon.  Other  features  were  introduced  which 
added  much  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  work. 

The  instructor  placed  upon  the  boarcl  an  outline 
of  the  poems  and  reference  was  made  liberally  to  it 
during  recitations.  Questions  were  prepared  relating 
to  parts  already  read  and  members  of  the  class  called 
upon  to  read  parts  of  the  poem  which  answered  the 
questions.  Choice  figures  of  speech  and  interesting 
illustratiions  were  committed  to  memory  from  the 
poem.  The  occasion  for  writing  the  poem  and  selec- 
tions picturing  the  tree,  the  audience,  Washington  as 
a  man,  soldier,  statesman,  and  hero,  the  tribute  to 
Virginia,  etc.,  were  read.  Sometimes  the  class  would 
read  in  concert  some  choice  parts,  then  one  or  more, 
as  called  upon,  would  follow  with  some  appropriate 
part  until  th6  class  as  a  unit  carried  the  story  and  felt 
its  thrill. 

Often  the  roll  was  called  in  these  ways :  each  mem- 
ber responding  by  reading  some  part  of  the  poem  al- 
ready studied  in  previous  recitations;  reading  to  a 
pause  at  the  same  time  giving  expression  to  the 
thoughts;  reading  favorite  passages;  rows  passing 
out  in  front  each  person  in  the  row  reading  a  sentence ; 
near  the  close  of  the  school  each  member  was  re- 
quired to  g^ve  from  memory  some  paragraph,  qr 
paragraphs  that  appealed  to  or  interested  him,  or 
ought  to  have  interested  him.  The  roll  call  often 
occupied  the  time  of  the  recitation,  but  the  instructor 
was  careful  to  so  plan  the  work  that  all  responded. 


To  acquaint  the  class  with  the  life  and  works  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  the  biography  (found  in  the' 
books  used)  was  read  by  the  class  in  the  recitation 
period,  then  books  were  closed  and  facts  recalled  until 
all  were  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  Lowell's 
life.  Quotations  were  selected  and  written  on  paper 
of  tmiform  size  and  shape  and  given  to  groups  after 
being  called,  out  in  front.  To  avoid  any  confusion 
or  apparent  inattention  a  moment  was  given  for  each 
one  to  read  silently  his  quotation  and  to  get  the 
thought;  then  all  papers  were  held  in  the  left  hand 
down  at  the  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  and 
gracefully  held  up  when  the  time  came  for  each  to 
read.  This  one  thing  must  be  done,  however:  look 
off  at  some  time  during  the  reading  before  the  finish 
and  express  the  thought ;  poems  from  Lowell's  works 
easily  understood  were  copied  and  given  to  members 
to  be  read  at  sight.  Some  poems  were  selected  where 
several  persons  could. read  different  parts  in  the  poem. 
"The ,  First  Snow  Fall"  was  among  those  selected. 
One  person  to  read  the  principal  part,  one  to  read 
the  father's  and  another,  Mabel's  part.  "The  Father- 
land," "The  Heritage,"  "Yussouf,^'  and  many  others 
were  read  in  this  way,  and  dramatized. 

Before  the  close  of  the  summer  school  every  mem- 
ber of  the  school  was  able  to  stand  and  read  well 
and  imderstandingly  any  portion  of  the  poem,  "Under 
the  Old  Elm,"  and  had  a  clear  tho  limited  idea  of  Low- 
ell's style,  his  biography,  and  were  able  to  recite  from . 
memory  much  of  the  poem,  "Under  the  Old  Elm." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  summer  school  all  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  ready  class — ^this  comprised  the 
whole  school — recited  in  one  class — a  sort  of  review 
exercise.  Not  one  bit  of  preparation  was  made  other 
than  had  been  made  in  daily  recitation.  All  the  extras 
— ^such  as  quotations,  poems,  etc.,  had  been  preserved 
and  used  at  this  time.  There  was,  of  course,  a  definite 
plan  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor  in  calling  for  the 
different  parts.  No  one  knew  what  part  he  was  to 
take,  the  only  thing  said  was  that  instead  of  reciting 
in  sections  all  would  remain  in  the  assembly  hall  and 
have  a  little  visit  with  Lowell.  A  large  picture  of 
Lowell  was  hung  from  the  blackboard  and  when  events 
of  his  life  were  given  his  picture  helped  to  make  them ' 
interesting  and  real. 

A  general  review  was  given  thru  the  reading  of 
the  poem,  "Under  the  Old  Elm;"  quotations  were 
given  either  from  memory  or  read  from  the  text; 
some  of  the  poems — "Yussouf,"  "The  First  Snow 
Fall,"  "Ambrose,"  etc.,  were  read  by  different  groups 
as  described  above,  each  one  having  some  part  to 
read. 

The  hour  was  pleasantly  spent  and  much  enjoyed 
because,  all  took  part  and  were  able  to  express  the 
author's  thoughts  as  well  as  to  feel  them  and  to 
make  others  understand  and  feel  them.  It  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  every  teacher  was  a  better  reader 
in  a  broad  sense  than  when  he  came  to  the  summer 
school,  and  felt  that  it  was  good  for  him  to  be  there. 
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Bitter  frosts  and  winds  contrary! 
Snowballs  flying,  children  shying, 
Skater's  swiftest  races  trying. 
Snowmen  standing  grim  and  ghostly, 
Snowf orts  breached  and  battered  mostly, 


Sleighbells  jingling,  fingers  tingling. 
Icicles  as  long  as  lances. 
Diamond  dust  that  gleams  and  glances, 
Ice  bound  lakes  and  gales  contrary. 
That's  the  fun  of  January.     —Selected. 

—Prom  the  **  Winter  Helper^**  page  S5, 
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Oh,    so    soft  -  ly    fall  -  ing,      Resting    ev' -  ry  where. 

Happy  little  snowflakes, 

Falling  from  the  sky; 
Down  they  flutter  softly, 

From  the  clouds  so  high. 


Now  we'll  try  to  catch  them 
As  they  hurry  down! 

On  our  heads  they  gather, 
Like  a  soft,  white  crown. 

They  will  make  a  blanket, 
Snug  and  warm,  to  keep 

Out  the  cold,  from  flowers 
That  have  gone  to  sleep. 

Lovely  little  snowflakes. 
Will  you  with  us  stay  ? 

We  love  you  so  dearly. 
Please  don't  melt  away! 


W^  Happy  New  Year,  oh,  send  it  afar, 
To  the  girls  and  the  boys,  wherever 

they  are ; 
To  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  high  and   j 

the  low, — 
Oh  !  scatter  its  blessings  wherev^er  you  go. 
Happy  New  Year,  where  homes  are  ^so  bright ; 
Happy  New  Year,  to  hearts  that  are  light ; 
Happy  New  Year,  to  all  who  can  hear^ 
It  will  cost  you  but  little, — some  heart  it  may 

cheer. 
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Christmas  After  Ttiotights 

January  is  a  most  delightful  month  in  any  school. 

After  the  separation  of  teacher  and  pupils  for  the 
holiday  vacation  both  are  glad  to  get  back  again  and 
tell  each  other  all  the  wonderful  things  that  have 
happened. 

All  are  rested  and  a  happiness  rests  in  every  heart 
strengthened  by  the  numerous  good  resolutions  of  the 
New  Year. 

Improve  this  opportunity  by  making  it  the  basis 
of  the  oral  language  work  and  also  of  the  written. 

Free  oral  expression  will  be  better  brought  out  than 
at  almost  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Again,  improve  the  opportunity  to  improve  your 
school.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  both  teachers 
and  pupils  feel  they  can  eradicate  the  errors  of  the 
past  more  easily  than  at  any  other  time,  and  it  is  also 
the  time  when  they  feel  they  have  more  courage  and 
strength  to  do  if  Fan  this  spark,  until  the  flame  is 
bright 

THe  EsRimo  A^ain 

I  often  wonder  if  the  readers  of  educational  maga- 
zines §ver  weary  of  the  Eskimo.  If  they  do,  the  chil- 
dren never  do. 

This  year  is  an  especially  good  year  to  teach  more 
about  the  Little  Children  of  the  Cold  as  Schwatke 
calls  them,  on  account  of  the  recent  return  of  the 
Peary  Expeditidn  to  the  north  pole. 

If  you  can  draw,  cover  your  part  of  the  blackboard 
with  drawings  relating  to  the  Northland.  If  you  can't 
draw,  search  everywhere  for  pictures  and  mount  them 
on  cards.    Let  the  children  have  free  access  to  them. 

VTinter  Games 

Search  high  and  low  for  games  suitable  for  indoors 
and  outdoors. 

Urge  the  children  to  build  snow-forts  and  have  a 
battle  storming  the  fort. 

In  connection  with  this  foVt  game,  tell  them  all 
the  war  stories  you  can  find  about  storming  forts. 
This  will  lead  up  nicely  to  the  work  in  February  for 
Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays. 

Describe  the  games  of  the  Eskimo  children  and  as 
far  as  possible  let  them  imitate  these  games  on  the 
playgrounds.  In  Schwatke's  "Children  of  the  Cold" 
you  will  find  numerous  games  so  vividly  described 
that  the  children  will  be  able  to  follow  them. 

Use  of  BlacRboard 

The  value  of  the  use  of  blackboard  sketching  both 
by  teacher  and  pupils  is  often  underestimated. 

No  school  room  can  be  called  well  equipped  which 
has  a  scarcity  of  good  blackboards. 

The  board  should  be  wide  enough  so  that  the  upper 
half  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  for  any  daily  or 
permanent  work  she  may  wish  to  place  upon  it;  and 
the  lower  half  should  be  devoted  to  the  free  use  of 
the  children. 

If  the  teacher  takes  pains  with  the  neatness  of  ar- 
rangement of  her  work,  the  cleanness  of  her  board, 
her  penmanship,  etc.,  it  will  unconsciously  eflFect  the 
work  of  the  children.  This  J  know  by  actual  ex- 
perience. 


Blackboard  sketching  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
testing  a  child's  mental  concept  of  the  thing  taught. 
Give  him  crayon  and  blackboard  space  and  let  him 
show  you  thru  these  mediums  just  what  he  knows. 
His  work  may  seem  crude  but  it  will  be  his  best  way  of 
expression. 

All  children  enjoy  seeing  pictures  grow  under  the 
teacher's  fingers  and  foreign  children  especially  seem 
to  grasp  the  teacher's  thoughts  much  better  if  black- 
board sketching  is  resorted  to. 

Penmanship  will  improve  if  much  blackboard  work 
by  the  children  is  allowed. 

I  have  seen  children  who  wrote  a  poor  cramped 
hand  on  paper,  if  allowed  to  write  freely  on  board, 
become  in  a  few  weeks  good  penmen. 

Practice  should  also  be  g^ven  in  the  making  of 
figures  neatly  and  correctly  on  the  board. 

Get  blackboard  space  and  then  see  that  it  is  used. 

The  Storx  of  Cedrlc 

[ADAPTED  BY  KATHLYNE  J.  piBBY] 
Begun  In  September,  1904,  SCHOOL  EDUCATIO|4 
Aim 
**t6  strengthen  the  child's  character  thru  the  will.    B^n  by  lead- 
ing from  self  to  ideal  self;  gaining  power  of  attention,  industry, 
promptitude  in  beginning  work;   method,  accuracy  and  dispatch  in 
doing  work;  perseverance  and  courage  before  diflSculties;  cheer  un- 
der straining  burdens,  self-<x)ntrol,  self-denial,  and  temperance." 

When  Cedric  arrived  at  the  castle  he  was  .met  in 
the  hall  by  Sir  Robert. 

Sir  Robert  greeted  him  pleasantly  and  then  said: 
"I  will  have  someone  care  for  your  horse  for  you 
tonight.    Come  in  and  tell  me  about  your  visit." 

So  Cedric  and  Sir  Robert  sat  a  long  time  in  the 
room  of  the  latter  and  Cedric  related  his  experience. 

Sir  Robert  said :  "Cedric,  I  know  it  must  have 
been  hard  to  have  left  home  so  early  but  I  must  say 
that  you  have  been  as  prompt  as  a  knight." 

How  proud  Cedric  felt  and  how  well  rewarded  for 
his  control  over  himself;  and  for  his  self-denial. 

Several  years  passed  by  and  life  in  the  castle  seemed 
much  the  same  as  ever.  Cedric  growing  taller  and 
more  manly  and  his  character  strengthoiing  every  day. 

One  day  Sir  Robert  said:  "Cedric,  come  here,  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  some  business." 

Cedric  followed  Sir  Robert  into  his  room,  and 
there  Sir  Robert  explained  to  him,  that  he  had  in- 
tended going  himself  to  see  his  king  about  a  very  im- 
portant matter  but  that  something  had  happened  which 
would  prevent  his  going  and  in  his  place  he  had  de- 
cided to  send  Cedric. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  Cedric  directions  for  his 
journey,  which  must  be  made  on  horseback  and  thru 
dark  tangled  forests  in  a  pouring  rain. 

He  gave  Cedric  a  letter  to  give  to  the  king  and 
said:  "Cedric,  this  is  a  very  important  letter  and 
must  be  given  to  the  king  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
must  not  delay  a  moment;  make  all  haste  possible.  I 
have  chosen  you  to  go,  because  I  feel  I  can  trust  you. 
Good  bye." 

Cedric  hastily  made  his  preparation  for  the  journey, 
and  mounted  on  Sir  Robert's  own  handsome  black 
horse  he  dashed  out  of  the  castle  gate  and  down  the 
hill  toward  his  parent's  home. 

As  he  neared  home,  he  thought,  "It  will  only  take 
a  few  minutes,  I  am  going  to  stop  and  run  in  and 
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He  lives  acrosr  the  vStrect  from  us, 
An'  ain't  as  big  as  mc; 

The  other  fellows  guy  him,  'cuz 
He's  slow  as  slow  can   he. 


So  ever)-   night   he  hring>>  his  slate, 

An'   then   I   do   his  Kums, 
An'  help  him   get  his  lessons  straight — 

'Cuz  me  and   him   is  chums. 


One  of  Jessie  WiUcox  Smith's  beautiful  pictures  of  child  life 


See  page  58  of  this  issue 


see  my  dear  father  and  mother."  Faster  and  faster  he 
galloped  toward  the  house  his  thoughts  eagerly  bent 
on  those  within.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  draw  up 
to  the  gate  and  dismount  he  recalled  Sir  Robert's 
words, — "you  must  not  delay  a  moment"  and  "I  have 
chosen  you  to  go,  Cedric,  because  I  trust  you."  At 
the  same  instant  both  father  and  mother  appeared  at 
the  window  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs 
on  the  pebbled  road. 

Cedric's  heart  gave  a  great  bound  but  he  said :  "he 
trusted  me" — ^then  "Goodbye,  dear  ones,  I  must  do 
my  duty" — sped  away  in  the  darkness  and  rain  on  his 
errand.    Not  a  moment  lost. 

Cedric's  mother  said  as  she  turned  away  from  the 
window:  "Some  poor  brave  knight  is  obliged  to  be 
out  in  this  wind  and  rain.  It  must  be  hard  traveling 
on  such  a  dark  night." 

Then  they  sat  down  by  the  fireside  until  bedtime. 
Imagine  their  surprise  when  they  went  to  the  window 
to  wave  goodnight  with  the  candle  to  Cedric  to  re- 
ceive no  answering  wave.  The  first  time  in  all  those 
long  years  that  he  had  failed.  They  fell  asleep 
wondering  and  in  the  meantime  Cedric  rode  on  thru 
the  darkness  toward  the  king's  palace.  Wasting  not 
a  moment  but  thinking  longingly  of  the  dear  faces 
as  they  appeared  at  the  window. 


VER  the  ice  and  over  the  snow 
Comes  January,  the  Eskimo, 

In  furry  white  from  crown  to  toe 
He  never  minds  tho'  chill  winds  blow. 


department  of  ^radical  cMethods 

The  feature  of  this  Department  is  ways  of  doing  or  devices 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  In  schoolroom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  informed  in  the  sdence  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them.'' 

A  Proiiotiiiciii|(  Exercise 

I  had  a  backward  third  reader  class.  They  were 
stumbling,  stammering  readers,  and  what  to  do, with 
them  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  One  day  a  friend  told 
me  of  this  plan,  and  it  was  helpful  to  me: 

In  the  readers  we  were  using,  the  most  difficult 
words  were  grouped  in  columns  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lesson.  I  had  done  the  usual  drill  work  on  new 
words  as  we  had  taken  up  the  lesson.  I  did  not  want 
to  read  over  and  over  the  same  matter  until  the 
children  dreaded  to  see  supplementary  matter.  One 
morning  toward  the  end  of  the  term^^  when  we  had 
already  read  most  of  the  stories,  I  said:  "We'll  have 
a  game  in  the  reading  class  to-day.  When  I  direct, 
you  may  turn  to  the  first  lesson,  and  look  thru 
the  columns  of  words  at  the  top  of  the  page.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  shall  call  on  some  one  to  pronounce 
that  list.  The  rest  may  watch.  If  the  one  reciting 
makes  any  error,  raise  hands,  and  I  shall  call  upon 
some  one  else.  If  he  reads  the  whole  list  correctly, 
he  may  sit  here  at  the  front.  We  will  call  it  the 
'Honor  row' " 
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They  studied  until  I  said :  "John  may  begin."  He 
pronounced  correctly  until  he  came  to  "angle,"  which 
he  called  "angel."  Hands  went  up,  and  I  called  on 
some  one  else  ior  the  same  list. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  had  had  only  five  perfect 
lists;  but  had  gotten  much  drill  on  those  five  lessons, 
and  was '  surprised  at  the  next  recitation,  selecting 
the  same  lesson  for  the  reading,  to  notice  how  much 
more  fluently  they  read. 

Once  a  week,  until  the  end  of  the  term,  I  resorted 
to  this  method,  until  I  had  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
class  in  the  "Honor  row."  They  had  thoroly 
learned  quite  a  vocabulary,  and  had  been  interested 
and  entertained  while  acquiring  it. — Teacher^  Gazette 

"Home  is  the  father's  kingdom,  the  mother's  world, 
the  child's  paradise." 


Btisx  IVorK 


One  winter  while  teaching  a  coimtry  school  nine 
miles  from  any  village,  I  utilized  calendars  for  the 
busy  work  of  my  school.  The  winter  being  severe, 
I  seldom  got  my  mail  and  the  schoolroom  helps  1 
had  sent  for  were  so  delayed  I  had  to  "put  on  my 
thinking  cap"  to  find  something  to  take  their  place, 
and  the  result  of  those  thoughts  I  will  now  give  .for 
the  benefit  of  other  teachers  similarly  situated. 

I  took  a  calendar  which  had  very  large  figures  on 
each  leaf.  Having  some  thin  cardboard,  I  fastened 
each  leaf  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  same  size.  I 
gave  each  pupil  one  leaf,  and  it  is  really  surprising 
the  variety  of  uses  these  leaves  were  put  to.  It  was 
considered  a  rare  treat  and  reward  for  the  pupils  to 
cut  these  leaves  into  squares,  one  number  on  a  square. 
Then  the  additions,  subtractions,  etc.,  which  each 
pupil  evolved  from  his  leaf  (or  squares)  were  re- 
markable. These  were  small  pupils  and  I  was  amazed 
to  see  how  diligently  they  would  search  for  the  square 
with  answer  to  problem  to  place  beneath  it.  For  in- 
stance, 10+12=22,  etc. 

A  teacher  can  use  one  calendar  (the  twelve  leaves) 
usually  more  than  one  term.  I  was  surprised  that  so 
few  of  the  numbers  were  lost,  also  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  pupils  learned  to  add  and 
subtract.  Each  pupil  seemed  to  take  pride  in  his 
box  of  numbers  and  in  taking  care  of  it.  Sometimes 
the  exercises  were  varied  by  copying  the  numbers 
on  slate  or  blackboard,  each  trying  to  write  them  as 
nicely  as  in  the  copy. 

This  simple  play-study  kept  them  quiet  and  inter- 
ested, and  taught  them  what  they  would,  at  their  ten- 
der years,  have  felt  a  hardship  to  have  been  com- 
pelled to  learn  by  rote.  It  also  pleased  the  parents 
and  gave  the  children  new  ideas  as  to  the  uses  of 
the  once  despised  old  calendars. — Mrs,  A,  L.  Thomp- 
son,— Exchange 


Spelling    Device 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  give  each  pupil  a 
pretty  little  blank  book,  the  pages  being  tied  together 
with  ribbon.  Every  day  after  the  spelling  lesson, 
have  them  write  down  the  word  or  words  which  they 
have  misspelled.  When  Friday  afternoon  comes,  have 
the  children  copy  onto  a  piece  of  paper,  the  words  that 
they  have  in  their  little  book,  and  pass  them  to  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  in  turn  copies  them  on  the 
blackboard,  the  children  study  them  a  few  moments, 
they  are  erased,  and  a  rapid  oral  drill  is  gone  thru. 
The  object  is  to  have  as  few  words  in  the  book  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  the  pupils  take  pride  in  the  looks  of 
their  little  books,  it  is  found  that  there  are  fewer 
words  every  Friday  to  put  in. 


Good  Reading  Device 

A  pleasant  variation  of  the  regular  reading  lesson 
is  this.  Ask  each  pupil  to  pick  out  a  story  in  his 
reader  that  he  likes  particularly  well.  Each  one  has 
a  different  story,  this  is  in  order  to  break  the  monot- 
ony. Have  the  children  prepare  their  stories  care- 
fully, that  they  will  be  able  to  tell  them  well.  The 
pupils  in  studying  should  jot  down  on  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  the  subject  of  each  paragraph,  to  be  used  if 
necessary. 

While  pupils  are  telling  their  stories,  the  teacher 
should  take  a  seat  with  the  rest  of  the  audience  and 
leave  the  pupil  to  depend  entirely  upon  himself.  The 
children  are  all  anxious  to  tell  a  good  story,  and  so 
do  their  best  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  well. 


A  History  Game 

History  is  very  often  a  tedious  subject  for  chil- 
dren. The  following  is  a  device  which  appeals  to 
their  interest  and  tends  to  make  them  more  thoro  in 
their  work.  Ciit  from  white  cardboard  squares 
enough  so  that  each  one  in  the  class  will  be  provided 
with  one  for  each  day.  Give  them  to  the  children  on 
Monday  morning.  Each  day  before  they  study  their 
history  lesson,  have  them  note  down  the  important 
events,  or  the  names  of  noted  men,  cities,  or  parts  of 
the  country  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  lesson  of 
the  day  before.  From  these,  each  pupil  selects  the 
topic  which  he  considers  the  most  important,  and 
makes  up  some  question  about  it,  writing  it  on  one  of 
his  five  cards.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  that  is  on 
Friday,  each  pupil  has  five  questions  written  separate- 
ly on  five  different  cards.  Friday  afternoon  or  morn- 
ing, whichever  time  the  history  recitation  comes,  these 
cards  are  brought  to  class,  eadi  pupil  keeping  his  own 
questions.  Turns  are  taken  around  the  class  for  ask^ 
ing  questions.  The  questions  must  be  ones  that  re- 
quire a  direct,  definite  answer.  When  the  answer  is- 
correctly  and  fully  given,  that  pupil  gets  the  card. 
If  he  fails,  the  next  in  order  is  given  a  chance. 

This  game  arouses  the  pupils'  interest  and  makes 
them  ambitious  to  be  the  one  to  get  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cards.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  must,  of  course,, 
study,  and  they  will.  This  is  not  only  a  history  game, 
but  a  geography  and  grammar  one  as  well,  for  in  place 
of  taking  the  history  lesson  as  the  foundation,  either 
of  the  other  two  may  be  used. 
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Geography  Match 

.A  pleasant  and  profitable  game  which  often  helps 
out  in  a  Friday  afternoon  program  or  in  a  regular 
geography  class,  is  this.  Have  the  class  choose  two 
japtains,  as  in  a  spelling  match.  The  captains  then 
take  turns  in  choosing  their  companies.  When  all 
arc  ready,  the*  teacher  writes  as  many  names  of  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  cities,  etc.,  as  she  thinks  best  on  the 
blackboard,  these  names  suggesting  the  lessons  studied 
during  the  week. 

The  captain  of  one  side  begins  with  the  first'  word 
on  the  board,  and  tells  one  fact  about  it.  If  the  word 
is  the  name  of  a  river,  he  may  tell  its  source,  what  di- 
rection it  flows,  into  what  body  of  water,  or  some 
interesting  thing  about  it.  The  captain  on  the  other 
side  takes  the  second  name  and  does  the  same  with  it. 
The  next  in  order  takes  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  all 
the  words  have  been  gone  over.  When  one  fact  has 
been  told  about  each,  the  list  is  gone  over  again,  and 
a  different  fact  is  told  the  second  time.  The  object 
is  to  be  able  to  tell  as  many  different  things  about  the 
various  places,  rivers,  etc.,  as  possible,  without  re- 
peating any  fact.  If  this  should  occur ;  that  is,  if  any 
one  should  happen  to  mention  a  point  that  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  he  must  take  his  seat.  Thus  the 
game  goes  on  until  all  have  been  compelled  to  resign 
Sieir  places,  or  all  has  been  told  that  can  be.  In  order 
to  be  good  geography  matchers,  it  is  necessary  that* 
the  pupils  study  their  every  day  lessons  thoroly ;  and 
this  they  are  very  likely  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the 
Friday  afternoon  geography  match. 

In  place  of  having  pupils  take  seats  on  making 
a  mistake,  which  deprives  them  of  any  further  benefit 
they  may  receive  from  the  exercise,  a  mark  may  be 
placed  after  their  name  showing  that  they  have  failed. 

A  Sense-Training  Game 

One  child  is  blindfolded,  and  steps  to  the  board. 
Another  child  says,  "Good  morning,  Mary."  The 
object  is  for  Mary  to  recognize  the  voice.  If  she 
believes  that  she  knows  who  spoke  to  her  she  says, 
**Good  morning,  John."  If  it  happens  to  be  John  who 
speaks  to  her,  she  keeps  her  place  and  tries  it  again 
until  she  misses.  As  soon  as  she  fails  to  guess  cor- 
rectly, th^  child  who  spoke  to  her,  takes  her  place. 

Sometimes  it  is  played  in  this  way.  If  the  child 
guesses  correctly,  she  takes  her  seat  and  the  one  who 
said  "Good  morning,"  takes  her  place,  but  if  she 
makes  a  mistake,  she  must  keep  on  the  blindfold  until 
she  guesses*  the  right  one. 


Prompt  and  Re|(tilar  Attendance 

Have  written  on  the  blackboard  in  a  corner  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  needed  the  name  of  every  pupil 
in  the  room.  Opposite  each  name;  have  five  small 
squares,  one  for  every  day  of  the  school  week.  Let 
each  pupil,  when  he  comes  in,  put  a  red  mark  after 
his  name,  if  he  is  on  time.  If  tardy  he  must  put  a 
blue  mark  after  his  name,  and  if  absent  the  square  for 
the  day  is  a  blank.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  sight  to 
the  children  to  see  a  row  of  five  pretty  red  crosses 
after  their  names,  and  the  friendly  rivalry  which  comes 
from  it  is  a  spur  to  their  ambition  to  be  regular  in 
attendance,  and  to  be  right  on  hand  by  9  o'clock  ev- 
ery morning. 


Plan  for  Arotising  Interest^in 
Composition  IVriting 

The  following  plan  was  used  by  one  teacher  with 
great  success  to  create  an  interest  in  composition 
writing: 

I  ^rst  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  teacher  in  a 
Western  State,  and  then  I  outlined  my  plan  to  the 
pupils.  They  were  to  collect  natural  history  specimens 
of  all  kinds,  leaves,  flowers,  minerals,  etc.,  and  bring 
them  to  school  where  they  were  properly  pressed  and 
labeled  by  the  pupils.  Compositions  upon  the  subjects 
illustrated  by  these  specimens  were  mailed  to  our 
Western  friends  for  examination,  and  similar  composi- 
tions and  specimens  were  duly  received  from  them. 

The  plan  worked  admirably.  Before  the  specimens 
were  ready  the  pupils  had  selected  their  topics,  some 
of  which  were:  "Our  Wild  Flowers,"  "The  Games 
We  Play,"  "Autumn,"  "Our  Forest  Trees,"  "Our 
Nfinerals,"  "Wild  Animals,"  etc. 

— Teachers^  Gazette 


Lullaby  Sotig. 


ST.  NICHOI^.  (Adapted.) 
Rathsrfast, 


T.  B.  WEAVER. 


■:^=^- 


j     I  The     sun      has   gone  from  the    shin    -   Ing  skies, 

I  The  flow' r»  have  shut   up  their  sleep  -    y  eyes, 

2  I  The  squir- rel's  dress  is      a      coat         of  grey, 
\He    wears     it        always,  by    night       and  day, 

3  (The   squir-rel's  nest    is     an 
',  (A        fur    -    ry    ball    in     his 


old        dry     tree, 
sleep      is        he, 


--^lA^ 


-<$U- 


^ 


zy- 


Bye, 
Bye, 
Bye, 
Bye, 
Bye, 
Bye, 


ba  -   by,  bye;, 

ba  -  by,  bye;, 

ba  -    by,  bye;, 

ba  -    by,  bye:, 

ba  -   by,  bye;, 

ba  -  by,  bye;. 


The  stars  are 
If  leaves  &nd 
The  rob  -  in 
With  warm  red 
The  rob  -  in's 
Where  leaf  -  y 


i^i 


=1=^: 


sound     a- 


lighting  their  lamps    to        see       \ 

squirrels  and    birds     all      three,    J  ^^^ 

sleeps  In    his     feath  -  'ry    down,   \  o  ♦  k           u 

breast  and  with  wings  of      brown;/  ^^^  °^  "    ^^ 

nest  is   high      0    -    ver  -  head,   \  «  ♦  k           k  » 

boughs  of  the     ma  ■    pie    spread,/  ^"*  ba  -    by  s 


m 


-<5>~ 


sleep  as   they  ought  to        be.         Bye, 

sleeps  in      a    small  white  gown.       Bye, 

nest  is      a      era  -  die      bed.        Bye, 


^ 


ba 

•    by, 

ba 

■    by, 

ba 

by. 

bye,     bye,   bye,        bye, 


ba  -  by,      bye. 
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Hoiv  "We  Used  the  Horses 

Frank  H.  Sweet,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

When  Ed  Slocum  and  I  were  eighteen  our  fath- 
ers told  us  we  might  go  to  college  if  we  could  earn 
the  money  to  pay  our  expenses.  This  was  something 
we  had  been  hoping  for,  but  would  hardly  have  dared 
to  ask.  In  our  part  of  the  country  the  farmers  were 
poor,  and  a  boy's  time,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one, 
was  very  valuable.  So  the  permission  virtually  meant 
the  gift  of  three  years  of  our  time,  and  Ed  and  I  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  hard  economies  of  the  families, 
knew  how  to  appreciate  it. 

We  had  spent  the  last  two  winters  at  an  academy 
up  in  the  country,  and  when  we  left  the  principal  had 
told  us  that  he  thought,  with  a  little  extra  study,  we 
might  successfully  pass  a  college  examination.  But  a 
college  examination  was  such  a  remote  contingency' 
that  we  hardly  dared  to  give  it  a  thought.  Our  fath- 
ers had  already  been  very  indulgent  to  us  and  we  felt 
that  we  ought  to  remain  on  the  farm,  for  a  time  at 
least.  We  didn't  even  tell  them  what  the  principal 
had  said,  but  somehow,  our  mothers  found  it  out  and 
I  think  they  must  have  shared  the  discovery. 

Ed  and  I  were  both  strong,  muscular  fellows,  and 
were  able  to  do  men's  work  on  the  farm.  And  we 
were  both  fired  by  a  desire  to  make  as  much  return 
as  possible  for  schooling. 

We  came  home  from  the  academy  in  time  to  help 
with  most  of  the  planting  and  spring  work.  After 
that  came  the  mowing  and  making  hay,  and  then  we 
had  a  short  breathing  spell. 

Ed's  birthday  and  mine  chanced  to  come  on  the 
same  day,  and  that  afternoon  father  told  me  that 
henceforth  my  time  was  my  own  if  I  desired  to  go 
to  college.  And  Ed  must  have  received  his  gift  even 
earlier,  for  when  I  started  across  the  fields  to^  tell 
him  the  V  news  I  met  him  almost  before  I  was  beyond 
sight  of  the  house. 

"Well,  old  fellow;  what's  the  programme?"  Ed 
asked,  as  sopn  as  we  had  exchanged  our  news.  "We 
must  find  something  that  will  turn  in  a  pile  of  money. 
We  can't  trap  minks  and  muskrats,  like  we  did  to  pay 
our  academy  expenses;  and  tho  picking  huckle- 
berries is  good  enough  to  pay  for  school  books  and 
clothes,  it  wouldn't  go  far  on  a  college  course.  We 
want  something  we  can  depend  on." 

"We  might  go  with  one  of  the  fishing  smacks  up 
to  the  Banks,"  I  suggested.  "They  say  the  men  share 
the  'catch'  and  make  lots  of  money,  or  we  could  try 
lumbering.  We  can't  expect  to  be  ready  for  college 
under  a  year." 

Ed  shook  his  head. 

"Fishing  is  too  uncertain,"  he  answered.  "It  might 
be  a  bad  season.  You  remember  Tom  Wiggins  who 
came  back  poorer  than  he  went.  And  lumbering  isn't 
very  much  better.  We  might  get  a  job,  and  we  might 
not;  and  it  would  only  last  during  the  winter,  any- 
way. We  want  something  sure.  If  we  can  have 
steady  work  for  a  year,  at  fair  wages,  it  will  give  us 
a  pretty  good  start.  I  have  been  thinking  of  hiring 
out  to  some  farmer." 

"And  get  boys'  wages  for  men's  work,"  I  re- 
torted. "We  want  something  better  than  that.  Sup- 
pose we  try  Eagle  View  ?" 

Ed's  face  brightened. 


"The  very  thing!"  he  cried.  "I  hadn't  thought  of 
that." 

For  some  weeks  stray  rumors  had  been  coming  to 
us  remote  country  people  of  the  wonderful  things  be- 
ing done  at  Eagle  View.  Some  of  these  rumors  said 
that  there  were  as  many  as  forty  men  at  work  on  the 
bold  headland;  felling  trees  and  digging  out  stumps 
and  rocks,  and  getting  the  land  ready  for  building 
sites.  And  the  rumor  said,  furthermore,  that  a  mam- 
moth hotel  was  to  be  built,  and  houses  and  stable  for 
the  outside  help  and  horses ;  and,  down  at  the  beach, 
half  a  mile  away,  bathing  houses  and  a  wharf  large 
enough  to  accommodate  coast  steamers. 

We  were  simple  people,  and  our  metropolis  was  a 
factory  town  twenty  miles  or  more  down  the  river. 
Only  at  rare  intervals  was  a  house  or  barn  erected^ 
and  then  it  was  a  "raising"  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, attended.  A  farmer  who  could  hire  more  than 
one  man  was  looked  up  to,  and  it  was  only  in  the  re- 
mote northern  part  of  the  state  that  any  considerable 
number  of  men  worked  together.  So  the  rumors 
that  came  up  from  the  coast  caused  a  sudden  ripple 
of  comment  and  excitement. 

Eagle  View  was  a  bold,  picturesque  headland  that 
overlooked  Machias  Bay,  and  received  its  name  from 
the  pair  of  large,  bald  eagles  which  returned  year  af- 
ter year  to  its  frowning,  inaccessible  cliffs.  It  was 
almost  fifty  miles  down  the  coast  and  was  well  known 
to  most  of  the  people  of  our  section.  Every  fall  the 
farmers  were  accustomed  to  go  down  and  catch  and 
salt  enough  fish  to  last  them  through  the  winter.  These 
few  weeks  of  camping  out  and  fishing  were  the  great 
events  of  the  year,  and  were  always  looked  forward  to, 
especially  by  the  young  people.  Ed  and  I  had  usually 
taken  our  guns  arid  dogs  along  and  were  familiar  with 
the  swamps  and  thick  forests  that  lay  back  of  the 
headland. 

This  time  we  took  our  guns  but  left  the  dogs 
behind.  For  the  first  few  miles  we  followed  the 
windings  of  the  river,  then  turned  slightly  to  the  east 
and  entered  the  deep  forest.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
we  made  camp  and  ate  part  of  the  lunch  we  had 
brought  with  us.  The  next  day  we  reached  Eagle 
View. 

Before  we  left  the  forest  our  ears  assured  us  the 
rumors  we  had  heard  were  true.  There  were  the 
sounds  of  isaws  and  axes,  and  the  sudden,  sharp  calls 
of  the  drivers.  And  the  air  was  pungent  with  tlie 
sharp,  resinous  odors  of  burning  pines. 

Reaching  the  edge  of  the  woods  we  paused  to  look 
around.  Nearly  the  whole  headland  had  been  stripped 
of  its  trees,  and  here  and  there  were  great  heaps  of 
burning  stumps  and  brush.  And  scattered  about,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  fires,  were  long,  irregular  piles 
of  green  cordwood.  As  the  smoke  rose  now  and 
then  we  could  see  shadowy  forms  of  men  and  horses 
moving  about.  From  somewhere  on  the  other  slope 
of  the  headland  there  came  the  sharp  rasp  and  thud  of 
saw  and  axe,  and  the  discordant  creak  of  chains  that 
were  dragging  irresistibly  at  the  root  of  some  obsti- 
nate stump. 

"This  seems  like  business,"  cried  Ed,  ecstatically. 
"Guess  tfiere'll  be  no  trouble  about  work,  here." 

I  nodded  sympathetically,  but  made  no  reply.  I 
was  too  busy  watching  the  novel  scene. 

At  last  we  made  our  way  around  the  headland  to 
where  the  choppers  were  at  work.     One  of  them  di- 
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rected  us  to  the   foreman;  a  keen,  wiry  man  who 
seemed  to  be  all  motion  and  eagerness. 

"Want  work,  eh?"  he  said,  as  he  took  us  in  with 
a  quick,  peculiar  glance.  "Well,  I  don't  believe  Fve 
got  any.  Brought  my  hands  up  from  Boston,  an'  I 
think  they'll  be  all  I  need." 

We  must  have  shown  our  disappointment  for  he 
added,  after  a  moment : 

"Sorry  I  can't  'commodate  you,  boys;  but  you 
see  my  contract  only  calls  for  clearin'  an'  gettin'  out 
stumps  an'  rocks,  an'  I've  got  about  all  the  men  I  can 
work  handily.  The  old  man  himself  will  be  up  next 
spring  to  see  about  buildin'  an'  I  calculate  he'll  have 
plenty  of  jobs." 

As  we  were  turning  away  he  added,  suddenly: 

"You  don't  know  of  any  strong  fellow  around  here 
who's  good  at  mowin',  I  s'pose?" 

"We  are  good  mowers,"  Ed  added  quickly. 

Again  the  man's  keen  eyes  flashed  over  us. 

"Rather  young,"  he  said,  doubtfully,  "but  I  sup- 
pose I  might  give  you  a  trial.  My  men  are  from 
the  city  ^n'  dotft  know  much  about  farm  work. 
There's  a  big  piece  of  fine  swale  grass  down  in  the 
bottom  an'  I'd  like  to  have  it  cut.  I've  been  havin' 
hay  come  up  on  the  sloop,  but  it's  pretty  expensive. 
Twenty  horses  can  eat  a  pile  when  they're  workin'. 
Do  you  s'pose  you're  good  for  the  job?"  abruptly. 

"We  have  often  led  the  field,"  Ed  answered. 

"Then  I  guess  you'll  do.  I'm  willin'  to  give  you 
a  trial.  Yotf  won't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  makin'  or 
gettin'  It  up,  an'  I'll  give  you  mowers'  wages  for  good 
work.  But  it's  too  late  to  begin  today.  Take  your 
bundles  down  to  the  shanty  an'  the  coolc  will  look  af- 
ter you.    Supper'll  be  ready  before  long." 

The  next  day  we  began  work.  Fortunately  we 
were  strong  and  well  seasoned  to  mowing,  otherwise 
we  would  have  broken  down  long  before  we  reached 
the  opposite  side  of  that  immense  swampy  bottom 
land. 

Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  we  swung 
the  sc)rthes,  as  long  as  the  grass  was  fit  to  cut;  then 
we  were  given  a  job  at  plowing  and  grading  the 
ground  where  the  future  hotel  was  to  stand.  But  ev- 
ery day  we  expected  our  dismissal. 

One  morning  we  hestrd  the  foreman  say  that  he 
must  send  down  to  Boston  after  a  surveyor.  He 
wasn't  quite  sure  about  the  lines  and  didn't  want  to 
clear  land  for  somebody  else. 

£d  glanced  at  me  and  I  nodded. 

As  we  stepped  forward  the  foreman  looked  at  us 
questioningly. 

"Finished  gradin'?"  he  asked.  Then,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  on  regretfully.  "I'm 
sorry  I  haven't  got  any  more  work  for  you,  boys. 
You've  done  fust  rate,  so  far.  I  was  lookin'  at  your 
gradin'  this  momin'  an'  'twas  as  good  as  anybody 
could  have  done.    How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?" 

"We  heard  you  speak  about  a  surveyor,"  I  said 
eagerly,  disregarding  his  question.  "If  you'll  get  us 
an  instrument  I  think  we  can  do  the  work  all  right." 

"You?" 

"Yes.  We  studied  surveying  at  the  academy  and 
have  had  several  months'  practice  up  in  the  lumber 
region.  The  principal  said  we  were  competent  for 
ordinary  work." 

"Very  well,  I'll  get  the  instrument.  And  it  will  be 
considerable  saving  to  me,  for  city  surveyors  charge 


big  prices."  Then,  as  he  was  turning  away,  he  added 
cordially:  "But  I  would  not  have  entrusted  such  a 
job  to  you  boys  if  you  hadn't  done  the  mowin'  an' 
gradin'  so  thoroly.  When  a  man  does  one  job* 
good  he's  apt  to  do  others  the  same  way." 

It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  the  sur- 
veying took  us  well  into  November.  Before  we  fin- 
ished there  were  several  flurries  of  snow  and  one  or 
two  hard  freezes.  Some  mornings  the  men  were 
obliged  to  use  pickaxes  to  break  the  ground  around 
the  stumps  and  rocks. 

By  this  time  Ed  and  I  had  grown  quite  friendly 
with  the  overseer  and  had  told  him  softiething  of  our 
plans  for  the  future.  In  return,  he  had  told  us  that 
he  expected  to  have  a  large  contract  at  Eagle  View 
the  next  summer  and  would  probably  be  able  to  give 
us  work,  if  we  wanted  it. 

(Completed  in  February) 


Special  Physiology 

There  are  at  least  three  worthy  reasons  why  spe- 
cial physiology  should  be  taught  in  schools: 

1.  The  knowledge  of  self  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  young,  both  as  a  guide  to  conduct  and  a  pro- 
tection of  innocence. 

2.  The  majority  of  parents  are  incapable — thru 
lack  of  proper  instruction — of  teaching  the  physiology 
of  reproduction  with  scientific  accuracy  and  chaste 
diction;  therefore  teachers  should  be  fitted  to  act  m 
place  of  parents  and  teach  the  subject  in  just  the  same 
straightforward,  unembarassed  way  in  which  they 
teach  the  other  natural  sciences. 

3.  If  special  physiology  occupied  the  same  recog- 
nized place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  as  that 
occupied  by  botany,  zoology  and  the  other  natural 
sciences,  it  would  be  assigned  an  equal  place  of  honor 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  not  as  a  doubtful  or  indeli- 
cate subject  to  be  regarded  with  prurient  and  secret 
curiosity,  but  as  a  science  to  be  honorably  studied  and 
reverently  considered. 

Many  educators  are  considering  the  possibility  of 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  science  of  human  life  as 
frankly  as  that  of  plants  and  lower  animals.  A  few 
teachers  have  made  the  experiment  and  report  suc- 
cess. 

One  teacher  has  even  given  the  lessons  in  mixed 
classes,  and  as  she  has  reason  to  believe,  with  excel- 
lent results.  She  writes  that  she  knows  of  some  boys 
who  were  really  starting  in  a  life  of  immorality  who 
came  to  her  with  the  confession  that  the  open  and 
honorable  study  of  human  life  in  its  origin,  main- 
tenance, and  heredity  had  entirely  changed  their  hab- 
its of  thot  and  consequently  their  lives;  had  "saved" 
them,  as  they  expressed  it. 

She  had  also  reason  to  believe  that  boys  who  were, 
as  yet,  uncontaminated,  were  strengthened  in  their 
virtuous  impulses  and  held  steadfast  to  a  life  of  mor- 
ality. 

The  results  of  one  such  successful  experiment  more 
than  counterbalances  scores  of  adverse  theoretical 
opinions,  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M,  D, 

What  is  the  keynote  to  good  manners  ?  B  natural. 
— National  Educator 
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Overheard  in  the  School  Room 

Oscar  C.  Ranken  . 

It  was  quiet  in  the  schoolroom.  The  noisy  children 
had  left  long  ago ;  the  fire  in  the  big  square  stove  was 
almost  out;  the  sun  had  set  and  twilight  was  slowly 
filling  the  forsaken  room. 

It  was  quiet,  and  yet  it  was  not  quiet.  There 
could  be  discerned  a  noiseless  but  brisk  bustle  and 
stir  as  when  spirits  are  moving  in  the  air.  Clearly 
something  was  ^oing  to  happen. 

Presently  there  was  a  rustle  like  the  stirring  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book.  It  came  from  a  corner  of  a 
desk  where  a  spelling  book  was  stowed  away  among 
a  heap  of  papers,  books,  slates,  and  other  articles, 
Again,  there  arose  from  the  same  source  a  deep,  sad 
sigh: 

"What  is  the  trouble  ?"  said  a  kind  fellow-volume, 
"Are  you  unhappy?    What  can  I  do  to  comfort  you?" 

"Ah !"  sighed  the  Spelling  Book,  "I  am  sighing  for 
the  good  old  days.  I  am  lonely.  Time  was  when  I 
was  honored  in  every  schoolroom.  Children  used  me 
diligently  and  then  I  was  very  happy.  It  is  my  delight 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  spell.  But  it  seems 
they  don't  care  to  learn  any  more.  I  am  thrown  around 
carelessly  and  disregarded  in  every  way.  I  wish  they 
would  let  me  show  them  how  to  spell;  it  would  do 
them  a  great  deal  of  good  and  I  should  be  so  happy." 
And  the  kind  little  volume  sobbed  bitterly. 

"It  is  a  hard  lot,  I  know,"  said  the  Multiplication 
Table.  Here  they  all  listened  attentively,  for  they  all 
knew  how  roundly  misused  the  speaker  had  been. 
"But  we  must  try  .to  do  the  best  we  can.  .  No  one 
has  been  more  willing  to  help  everybody  than  I,  when 
I  have  been  treated  right.  But  when  boys  and  girls 
do  not  treat  me  right,  I  cannot  possibly  help  them, 
however  much  I  try.  Nine  times  eight  has  been  called 
everything  from  thirty  to  one  hundred,  and  seven  times 
six  everything  from  fifteen  to  eighty.  I  simply  can't 
stand  such  treatment.  If  they  would  only  use  me  right 
I  could  do  a  great  deal  for  them.  Even  when  they 
illtreat  me  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  but  it  is  very 
hard  and  things  go  wrong  in  spite  of  my  eflForts." 

This  was  a  noble  speech  and  won  the  admiration 
of  all.  The  Multiplication  Table  showed  that  it  has 
an  unbreakable  spirit. 

"I  have  always  been  willing  to  do  my  share  of  the 
work,"  said  a  small,  sweet  voice.  It  came  from  a 
Period.  He  was  as  nimble  as  a  fairy,  and  darted 
hither  and  thither  thru  the  room  as  he  spoke.  "All 
that  the  children  have  to  do  is  just  to  catch  me  on 
their  pencil  points  and  I  stay  a  willing  captive  wher- 
ever they  put  me.  But  I  am  sadly  neglected  now. 
There  are  at  least  a  dozen  things  that  I  can  do,  but 
the  boys  and  girls  don't  seem  to  think  they  are  warth 
doing.  At  times  there  are  some  that  have  use  for  me 
and. then  I  serve  them  faithfully  and  grow  happy.  1 
wish  all  children  would  use  me  and  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters — for  you  know  there  are  many  of  us.  Then 
we  would  be  so  happy.  It  would  be  like  the  times 
long  ago  when  everybody  loved  us  and  was  glad  to 
have  us  help  them." 

It  was  the  Grammar  who  spoke  next :  "You  com- 
plain of  being  left  idle,"  said  he,  "but  certainly  some 
of  my  children  cannot  complain  of  that.  There  is  my 
son,  the  pronoun  them.     He  has  to  do  not  only  his 


own  work,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  his 
sister,  the  adjective  those.  I  think  sometimes  the  fel- 
low is  very  tired  but  I  have  never  heard  him  com- 
plain. I  suspect  the  youngster  is  flattered  by  the  pop- 
ularity he  enjoys.  However,  it  shocks  my  sense  of 
justice  to  think  that  one  has  to  do  all  the  work  while 
the  other  is  left  in  neglect. .  We  are  a  big  family  and 
we  all  work  faithfully,  but  I  am  sure  we  could  do 
more  if  the  boys  and  girls  would  make  each  one  do 
only  his  allotted  share." 

No  one  ever  criticized  anything  the  Grammar  said ; 
neither  did  they  now ;  nor  did  they  even  have  a  chance 
for  the  Capital  Letters  could  contain  themselves  no 
longer,  but  one  after  another  they  burst  out  in  loud 
complaints.  "We  are  never  used  any  more,"  they 
said.  "The  children  hardly  know  how  to  make  us 
now.  We  are  disregarded  as  tho  we  were  good  for 
nothing,  when  in  truth  there  are  so  many  things  that 
we  can  do.  We  do  wish  the  children  would  begin  to 
love  us  agaiin."  And  then  some  of  the  weaker  members 
of  that  great  and  dignified  family  broke  down  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

"Talk  about  neglect!"  broke  in  the  stove,  with 
considerable  warmth.  "Who  can  be  more  neglected 
than  I  am?  -Here  I  have  stood  a  dozen  long  years  a 
comfort  to  every  boy  and  girl  every  winter's  day.  But 
all  I  get  for  it  is  to  be  kicked  and  pushed  by  mis- 
chievious  feet.  I  haven't  been  given  a  new  coat  of 
blacking  all  my  life;  and  it  seems  they  can't  even 
afford  to  put  a  respectable  pipe  on  me.  It  makes  me 
hot  just  to  think  of  it."  Here  there  was  a  general 
outburst  of  laughter,  for  they  all  knew  the  stove  was 
generally  hot.  He  was  such  a  bad  fellow  to  lose  his 
temper. 

"We  books  are  not  only  neglected,  but  also  mis- 
used," said  a  gruff  voice,  belonging  to  a  well-worn 
U.  S.  History.  "They  often  take  us  and  double  us 
up  backwards  so  that  our  covers  touch  each  other. 
They  have  done  it  with  me  many  times,  and  they 
nearly  break  my  back  in  so  doing.  Several  times  I 
have  heard  it  crack  and  I  have  had  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism as  a  consequence.  I  wonder  how  they  would 
like  to  be  bent  backwards  till  heads  and  heels  touch. 
Sometimes  they  slap  me  down  on  a  dusty  desk  with 
my  face  down.  That  provokes  me  exceedingly.  If 
I  could  I  would  just  take  them  by  the  neck  and  throw 
them  face  down  in  the  dust.  Then  by  their  experi- 
ence they  might  know  how  we  feel  under  such  treat- 
ment. 

The  busy  little  inmates  of  the  schoolroom  were  sad 
indeed.  They  had  one  staunch  friend  in  the  school- 
master, and  perhaps  some  of  them  thot  of  him  that 
evening  to  help  them  keep  up  courage.  However, 
nothing  more  was  said  after  the  History  had  spoken, 
for  each  and  all  were  too  sorrowful  to  speak  in  any 
but  husky  tones.  The  twilight  had  deepened  into 
darkness  and  everything  grew  quiet.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  schoolroom  friends  can  all  be  made  happy 
again.  Perhaps  some  boys  and  girls  know  how  it  can 
be  done. 


"What  is  your  name?"  asked  a  teacher  of  a  boy. 
"My  name  is  Jule,"  was  the  reply;  whereupon  the 
teacher  impressively  said,  "Ybu  should  have  said 
'Julius,  sir.'  And  now,  my  lad,"  turning  to  another 
boy,  "what  is  your  name  ?"    "Billious,  sir." 
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The  Temple  of  Fame 

J.  A.  EDGERTON 

^'How  far  away  is  the  Temple  of  Fame?" 

Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day; 
And  he  toiled  and  dreamed  of  a  deathless  name; 
But  the  hours  went  by  and  the  evening  came, 
That  left  him  feeble  and  old  and  lame, 
To  plod  on  his  cheerless  way. 

For  the  path  to  fame  is  a  wearv  climb 

Up  a  mountain,  steep  and  high. 
There  are  many  who  start  in  their  youthful  prime; 
But  in  the  battle  with  fate  and  tim«, 
For  one  who 'reaches  those  heights  subUme 

Are  thousands  who  fall  and  die. 

The  youth  who  had  failed  could  never  guess 

The  reason  his  quest  was  vain; 
But  he  sought  no  other  to  help  or  bless; 
He  followed  the  glittering  prize,  Success, 
Up  the  narrow  pathway  of  Selfishness, 

And  this  had  been  his  bane. 

"How  far  away  is  the  Temple  of  Grood  V' 

Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day; 
And  he  strove,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
To  help  and  succor,  as  best  he  could. 
The  poor  and  unfortunate  multitude 
On  their  hard  and  dreary  way. 

He  likewise  strove  with  adversity, 

To  climb  to  the  heights  above ; 
But  his  dream  was  ever  of  men  made  free. 
Of  better  days  in  the  time  to  be. 
And  self  was  buried  in  sympathy — 

He  followed  the  path  of  Love. 

He  was  careless  alike  of  praise  or  blame; 

But  after  his  work  was  done. 
An  angel  of  glory  from  heaven  came 
And  wrote  on  high  his  immortal  name. 
Proclaiming  this  truth— that  the  Templ^  of  I'arae 

And  Temple  of  Good  are  one. 

For  this  is  the  lesson  that  history 

Has  taught  since  the  world  began — 
That  those  whose  memories  never  die. 
That  shine  like  stars  in  our  human  sky. 
And  brighter  grow  as  the  years  roll  by. 

Are  men  who  have  Hved  for  Man. 

— Education 


Somel>ody'8  Mother 

The  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's  day, 

The  street  was  wet  with  a  recent  snow. 
And  the  woman's  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  /at  the  crossing  and  waited  long. 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  the  throng 

Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by. 
Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 


Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  school  let  out, 

Come  the  boys,  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep ; 

Past  the  women,  so  old  and  gray, 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 

Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her, 
.  So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  horses'  feet 
Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slipper^  street. 

At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop, 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group. 

He  paused  beside  her  and  whispered  low, 
"I'll  help  you  across  if  you  wish  to  go." 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed.    And  so  without  hurt  or  harm 

He  guided  her  trembling  feet  along. 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went. 
His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

"She's  somebody's  mother,  boys,  you  know, 
For  all  she's  aged  and  poor  and  slow ; 

"And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand, 

"If  ever  she's  poor  and  old  and  gray. 
When  her  own  dear  son  is  far  away." 

And  "somebody's  mother"  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 

Was,  "God  be  kind  to  that  noble  boy 

Who  IS  somebody's  son,  and  pride,  and  joy." 

7.  £.  Brooks,  in  Oklahoma  Workman 


^     . 


RiALTO  Bridge 
A  Street  in  Venice 
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The  Illtistration  of  Stories 

ACTION  AND  FIGURE  DRAWING 

Henrietta  Clopath 

It  is  especially  with  young  children  that  drawing 
is  a  favorite  means  of  expressing  ideas  and  events.  A 
young  child  is  not  conscious  of  any  difficulty  and  if 
encouraged  to  do  so,  will  tell  almost  any  story  and  rep- 
resent almost  anything  in  drawing.  To  be  sure  he 
does  it  in  his  own  way,  and  the  result  is  sometimes 
such  that  no  one  but  the  child  can  see  what  the  draw- 
'  ing  means.  At  this  stage  of  development  he  does  not 
draw  from  nature,  but  from  his  own  mental  images,  and 
he  should  not  be  troubled  about  making  things  too 
much  like  nature.  When  he  gets  a  little  older  his 
conventional  way  of  rendering  objects  and  individuals 
will  cease  to  satisfy  him  and  this  is  the  time  when  he 
will  have  to  be  taught  about  form,  proportion,  per- 
spective, etc.  He  should  be  encouraged  also  in  con- 
'tinuing  to  express  his  ideas  in  drawing  however  im- 
perfect the  drawing  may  be. 

Any  of  the  children's  favorite  fairy  tales  and  what- 
ever is  connected  with  their  life  and  interest  can  be 
used  as  a  topic  for  interpretation  by  the  class.  Such 
topics  as  the  Christmas  tree,  the  sleigh  ride,  coasting, 
skating  are  especially  appropriate  at  this  time.  Each 
child  may  interpret  them  in  his  own  way,  expressing 
what  he  has  observed.  This  is  a  means  of  developing 
his  mental  faculties  as  well  as  his  skill  in  drawing. 
The  illustration  of  stories  will  not  only  interest  him 
but  will  stimulate  his  imagination.  Of  course  there  is 
no  real  figure  drawing  in  the  children's  first  representa- 
tion of  people.  Let  them  do  it  in  their  own  way  at 
first.  Later  on  show  them  how  the  action  can  be  ex- 
pressed with  a  few  simple  lines  making  a  kind  of 
skeleton  drawing  of  the  figure.  Let  some  of  the  pupils 
run,  jump,  or  go  thru  some  kind  of  action  before  the 
class  and  have  the  class  reproduce  the  action  in  this 
kind  of  line  drawing  (See  fig.  i).  Afterwards  the 
clothes,  that  is  the  figure,  may  be  added  over  the  action 
lines,  with  the  pencil  or  with  the  brush  and  ink  (fig.  ^). 


proportion  of  the  figure.  The  idea  is  not  to  make  a 
portrait  but  to  get  the  general  attitude  of  the  figure. 
Begin  with  the  head  and  see  how  many  times  the  length 
of  the  head  will  be  found  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
figure.  Remember  to  keep  the  drawing  as  simple  as 
possible,  omitting  most  of  the  details  in  the  clothing 
and  indicating  only  the  main  shape  of  the  head  and 
hands  (figs.  3,  4). 


For  figure  5,  the  pose  represents  a  boy  holding  a 
fishing  line.  A  landscape  background  may  be  added 
after  the  figure  has  bej^n  drawn  and  the  whole  subject 
painted  in  water  color. 


Sometimes  a  child  may  sit  or  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  for  the  class  to  draw.  In  drawing  a  figure 
from  a  pose,  look  for  the  main  lines  and  the  general 
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MTKan  tKa  Birds   Coma  NortK  Again 


Oh,   every  year   hath   its  winter 
And  every  year  hath  its  rain — 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  come  North  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest, 
And  grass  springs  green  on   the  plain, 

And  the  alder's  vein  turns  crimson — 
And  the  birds  come  North  again. 


Oh,   every   heart   hath   its   sorrow, 

And  every  heart  hath  its  pain — 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  come  North  again. 

Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember, 

If  courage  be  on   the  wane, 
When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over — 

Why,  the  birds  come  North  again. 

— Ella  Higginson  in  Our  Dumb  Animals 
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First  Meeting  of  Cotintr  Teach« 
era  in  Neiv  Mexico 

School  Education  is  under  obligation  to  Miss 
Olga  Selke,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  for  the  report 
which  follows,  of  the  first  meeting  of  County  Teachers 
in  New  Mexico. 

The  first  meeting  of  county  teachers  in  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  was  held  in  the  school  house  in 
"Old  Town"  at  Albuquerque,  on  Oct.  13,  1906.  "Old 
Town"  is  the  Spanish  part  of  Albuquerque. 

County  Superintendent  Stropp  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Supt.  Stropp 
also  has  the  honor  of  being  the  chairman  of  the  first 
meeting  of  county  superintendents  held  in  this  terri- 
tory in  December,  1905. 

Apparently  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  teaching  of 
English,  as  the  inhabitants  are  all  Spanish.  In  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  teaching  of  English,  a  number  of 
the  teachers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  action  work 
did  more  for  the  children  than  anything  else.  The  plan 
is  to  have  the  teacher  ask  the  children  to  open  or  close 
a  door,  etc.,  and  also  have  the  children  give  com- 
mands for  one  another.  The  living  out  of  lessons 
was  also  a  plan  given  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  had 
used  it  successfully. 

One  teacher  gave  the  plan  of  translating  the  read- 
ing lesson  from  English  into  Spanish,  and  vice  vef sa, 
so  as  to  be  sure  the  children  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  lesson.  This  idea  can  be  carried  out  in  all  the 
lessons.  Having  the  children  express  their  ideas 
was  also  suggested. 

Having  the  county  furnish  the  schools  with  cheap 
•pencils  was  suggested,  because  it  is  very  often  almost 
iinpossible  for  the  children  to  get  the  money  to  buy 
pencils,  as  the  people  are  very  poor. 

A  number  of  teachers  said  so  many  children,  tho 
able  to  read  the  English  fluently,  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  they  were  reading.  One  teacher  put 
her  fourth  reader  pupils  into  the  first  reader,  and 
turned  to  the  very  first  page.  She  found  the  children 
understood  that  no  better  than  the  fourth  reader  les- 
sons. The  teacher  then  translated  the  lesson  into 
Spanish,  then  into  English  again,  whereupon  one  child 
asked,  "Was  that  English?"  Now,  the  children  un- 
derstood the  reason  for  the  reading  lesson  and  as 
their  interest  was  awakened,  advanced  rapidly. 

Irregular  attendance  is  another  drawback.  Giving 
cards  at  the  end  of  each  week  or  month;  placing  the 
narpe  upon  the  board ;  and  having  the  names  of  those 
neither  absent  or  tardy  during  the  month  put  in  the 
paper,  were  suggested,  as  an  aid  to  regular  attendance. 

Means  for  beautifying  the  school  rooms  and 
grounds  were  then  discussed. 

Some  amusing  experiences  were  given.  In  one 
of  the  schools  the  teacher  had  put  up  two  pictures  of 
her  own,  and  seeing  a  beautiful  tablet  cover  on  one 
of  the  boys'  tablets,  asked  him  to  let  her  have  the 
cover  when  he  had  used  up  the  tablet.  The  boy  hand- 
ed the  tablet  cover  to  his  teacher  that  same  evening 
after  school  and  it  was  pinned  on  the  wall.  The  next 
morning  the  teacher  found  herself  deluged  with  tab- 
let covers  of  all  descriptions.  Of  course  the  teacher 
had  to'  put  up  one  cover  of  each  child,  to  avoid  hurt- 
ing any  child's  feeling. 


Planting  trees  and  keeping  the  grounds  clean  were 
given  as  the  chief  means  for  outside  decoration.  Cacti 
and  Yucca  plant  were  given  as  suitable  for  this  ter- 
ritory, as  they  will  grow  anywhere.  All  trees  will 
not  grow  in  this  soil. 

City  Superintendent  Clark  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  discipline.  He  gave  some  of  his  personal  ex- 
periences to  illustrate  his  points.  Supt.  Clark  be- 
lieves that  there  will  be  few  cases  of  disciplining  ne- 
cessary if  the  teacher  and  parent  co-operate.  Some 
of  the  other. points  brought  out  in  the  talk,  necessary 
to  good  discipline  were  the  interest  in  school  and  con- 
fidence in  the  teacher  by  the  pupil.  Supt.  Clark  stated 
that  the  era  of  harsh  discipline  has  passed,  but  that 
corporal  punishment  should  be  used  if  necessary.  He 
considers  pulling  hair,  boxing  ears,  etc.,  humiliating 
to  the  pupil  and  compromising  to  the  teacher;  and 
suggested  the  good,  old-fashioned  kind  of  punish- 
ment as  the  best,  if  corporal  punishment  was  neces- 
sary. Supt.  Clark  attributes  poor  discipline  to  lack  of 
self  control  in  the  teacher,  and  considers  that  school 
atmosphere  wrong  which  allows  a  pupil  to  feel  and 
say,  that  no  matter  what  his  offense  he  is  safe,  be- 
cause— "They  dassent  tech  me." 

The  average  Spanish  child  does  not  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  average  American  child,  for  the  Span- 
ish (or  as  he  is  called  here,  Mexican)  child  is  ill-fed, 
ill-bred  and  ill-clothed.  It  is  a  question  which  is  the 
greater,  the  poverty  or  the  ignorance. 

One  of  the  teachers  asked  her  pupils,  "In  which 
territory  do  we  live"  ?  The  answer  came,  "Old  Town." 
She  next  asked:  "Who  is  our  president?"  The  whole 
school  shouted  "Hubbel."  Hubbel  was  former  coun- 
ty treasurer  and  had  controlled  the  Bernalillo  county 
vote  for  years,  but  a  year  or  two  ago  was  removed 
from  office  Jor  fraud.  At  present  there  are  five  in- 
dictments against  him,  in  spite  of  which  he  is  again 
running  for  office. 

The  time  set  for  the  next  meeting  is  six  weeks  from 
the  first. 


Songs    JacK  Frost 

1 .  Little  Jack  Frost  ran  out  one  day ,  And  called  to  the  brook  to 

2.  So  the  brook  ran  with  merry  shout,  And  Jack  at  her  heels  in 

3.  O  and  alas,  how  tired  she  grew!  And  slow  and  more  slow  her 


come  and  play.  Let's  play  tag,  and  you  must  run,  And 
Jol  -  ly  rout.  Down  thro*  fields,  so  brown  and  bare,  And 
light  feet  flew.  Pant  -  ing  hard  she  still    ran    on,    Then 
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ru     be    It,    and  we'll  have  fun.    Old  FatherWinterwill 

to      the  woods  with  pi  -    ny  air,    Part  mighty  boulders  so 

reach'd  the  wide  marsh,  still  and  wan,  Paused  for  a  moment,  and 
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think  I'm  lost.  Hurrah  I"  cried  lit  -  tie  Jack  Frost, 
gray  and  mossed,  The  brook  led  lit-  tie  Jack  Frost, 
then  was  lost,  "HJItagl"  cried  lit  -  tie  Jack    Frast 
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literature  in  Intermediate  Grades 

9{pLLE  SP ANGLER  ^rUSTAIN,  Chicago 

The  Literary  Studies  outlined  in  this  department  are  suitable  for 
rural  schools  as  well  as  for  grades  four  to  six  in  graded  schools. 
They  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  for  each 
nootfa  t}f  the  year  1906-7.  Let  each  be  studied  thru  the  month  as  a 
basis  for  a  program  to  be  given  on  some  convenient  afternoon  or  even- 
ing. Copies  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  containing  any  study  will  be 
mailed  to  any  teacher  oa.recelpt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or 
more  copies  are  ordered. 


Milliam  CuUcn  »rwnt 

"The  Father  of  American  Poetry" 

Born — Nov.  3,   1794 
Died— June  12,  1878 


TKe  Gladness  of  Natt&ra 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 
When  our  Mother  Nature  laughs  around ; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 
And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming 
ground  ? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird 
and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 
The  ground-squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 
And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright 
green  vale. 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower,  • 

There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree, 
There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the 
flower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to 
the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he 

smiles. 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 
On  the  leaping  water  and  gay  young  isles ; 
Ay,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 

William  CuUen  Bryant  was  bom  in  Cunnington, 
a  Uttle  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  a  clear  mountain  stream 
among  the  hills  of  western  Massachusetts,  Nov.  3d, 
1794.  His  father  was  Peter  Bryant,  a  physician  of 
considerable  literary  culture,  who  had  traveled  quite 
extensively.  He  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  cul- 
ture of  his  children,  and  was  amply  rewarded  for  his 
pains. 

Bryant's  mother  was  Sarah  Snell,  of  Mayflower 
stock,  being  a  descendant  of  John  Alden.  Thus  out- 
poet  had  an  honorable  and  cultured  ancestry. 


My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 

The  lost  ones  back — ^yearns  with  desire  intense. 
And  struggles  hard  to  wring 

Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

They  have  riot  perished — No ! 

Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet. 
Smiles,  radiant  long  ago. 

And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat; 

All  shall  come  back,  each  tie 

Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again ; 
Alone  shall  evil  die 

And  sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  shall  I  behold 

Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprung, 
And  hi^r,  who,  still  and  cold. 

Fills  the  next  grave — the  beautiful  and  young. 

As  a  child  Bryant  was  very  frail,  and  the  chances 
for  living  seemed  decidedly  against  him.  It  is  said 
that  his  head  was  of  such  an  enormous  size  as  to 
cause  his  father  uneasiness.  Dr.  Bryant  decided  that 
the  size  of  William's  head  must  be  reduced.  He 
thought  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  by  giving 
the  babe  a  cold  bath  daily.  Accordingly  two  of  his 
students  took  the  child  each  morning  and  plunged  1^ 
head  and  all,  into  a  clear,  cold  spring  that  bubbled 
from  the  ground  near  the  house.  Whether  the  siz«» 
of  the  head  was  reduced  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  tell, 
but  the  world  of  popular  literature  has  ample  cause 
to  rejoice  over  the  massive  size  of  Bryant's  head  and 
heart  and  mind. 

In  1810,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  Williams' 
College,  where  he  studied  for  two  years.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  for  his  attainment  in  language 
and  literature. 

In  1 812  he  withdrew  from  college  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law;  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815. 
He  practiced  first  at  Plainfield,  and  afterward  at  Great 
Barrington ;  he  soon  attained  high  standing  in  the  local 
and  state  courts,  but  his  taste  inclined  him  rather  to 
literature  than  law. 

Bryant  began  to  write  poetry  when  a  child.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen,  "The  Embargo"  and  "The  Span- 
ish Revolution"  were  published,  and  passed  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  age  of 
the  author  was  called  in  question,  and  friends  came 
forward  with  proof  that  he  was  but  thirteen  years  of 
age  when  he  wrote  the  imperishable  "Thanatopsis." 
From  this  time  until  the  end  of  his  life  his  pen  was 
never  idle.  Among  the  most  popular  works  mav  be 
mentioned  "The  Indian  Girl's  Lament,"  "Sons  of  t*-- 
Stars,"  "No  Man  Knoweth  His  Sepulchre,"  "A  Walk 
at  Sunset,"  "The  Hymn  to  Death"  (while  he  was 
writing  "The  Hymn  to  Death"  his  father  was  dying 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four),  "Letter  of  a  Traveler,"  "Let- 
ters from  Spain  and  Other  Countries,"  and  a  volume 
of  poems  entitled  "Thirty  Poems."  Bryant  traveled 
extensively,  making  two  visits  to  the  South,  one  tr. 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  crossing  the  ocean  six  times. 
In  his  choice  of  a  life  companion  Bryant  showed  ftire 
^  practical  wisdom  as  well  as  refinement  of  mind  and 
heart.  Fanny  Fairchild,  whom  he  describes  so  charm- 
ingly in  his  poem,  "Oh,  Fairest  of  The  Rural  Maids:- 
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was  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  farmer  on  Green 
River.  She  was  a  noble  type  of  genuine  womanhood, 
sensible,  beautiful  in  character  and  possessed  "a  won- 
derfully frank  and  sweet  expression  of  face,"  and  an 
indescribable  charm  of  manner,  of  which  even  the 
ravages  of  increasing  years  could  not  rob  her. 

In  1843  Bryant  purchased  a  summer  home  called 
**Cedarmere"  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  and  here  Mrs. 
Bryant  died  in  1866. 

Bryant  was  frequently  called  upon  to  pay  public 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  Americans.  He  pronounced 
the  funeral  oration  of  the  artist,  Thomas  Cole,  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  upon  the  life  and  writings  of  James 
Fennimore  Cooper,  paid  a  similar  tribute  to  his  friend, 
Washington  Irving,  made  an  address  on  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  his  statue  in  Central  Park, 
N.  Y.,  in  1871.  Addresses  on  the  lives  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Scott  were  made  on  similar  occasions  in 
1872.  His  last  address,  on  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
to  Mazzini  in  Central  Park,  was  given  May  29,  1878. 
Being  partially  overcome  with  the  heat  while  speak- 
ing, as  he  was  entering  the  home  of  friends,  later  In 
the  day,  he  fell,  striking  his  hekd  on  the  marble  steps ; 
he  lingered  in  a  semi-conscious  condition  for  two 
weeks,  dying  June  12,  1878.  His  interment  took  place 
at  Roslyn  on  the  14th.  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  many 
other  noted  persons  attended  the  funeral.  His  brother 
John  read  selections  from  his  poems,  and  Jthe  school 
children  filled  his  grave  with  flowers. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  pure,  gentle,  temperate,  never 
touching  drink  or  tobacco ;  seldom  drank  tea  or  coffee, 
walked  much,  never  omitted  his  morning  bath,  ate 
simple  food,  mostly  vegetables  and  fruit. 

A  Unitarian  in  religion,  he  lived  a  simple  and  de- 
voted Christian  life.  Bryant  has  been  called  "The 
Wordsworth  of  America,"  "The  Founder  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry,"  and  "The  Father  of  American  Poetry." 

l¥alting  Br  the  Gate 

Beside  a  massive  gateway  built  up  in  years  gone  by, 
Upon  whose  top  the  clouds  in  eternal  shadow  lie, 
While  streams  the  evening  sunshine  on  the  quiet  wood 

and  lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for  me. 

The  tree  tops  faintly  rustle  beneath  the  breeze's  flight^ 
A  soft  and  soothing  sound,  yet  it  whispers  of  the  night : 
I  hear  the   wood-thrush  piping  one  mellow  descant 

more, 
And  scent  the  flowers  that  blow  when  the  heat  of  day 

is  o'er. 

Behold,  the  portals  open,  and  o'er  the  threshold,  now. 
There  steps  a  weary  one  with  a  pale  and  furrowed 
brow ; 


His  count  of  years  is  full,  his  allotted  task  is  wrought ; 
He  passes  to  his  rest  from  a  place  that  needs  him  not. 

In  sadness,  then,  I  .ponder  how  quickly  fleets  the  hour 
Of  human  strength  and  action,  man's  courage  and  his 

power. 
I  muse  while  still  the  wood  thrush  sings  down  the 

golden  day. 
And  as  I  look  and  listen  the  sadness  wears  away. 

Again  the  hinges  turn,  and  a  youth,  departing  throws 
A  look  of  longing  backward,  and  sorrowfully  goes ; 
A  blooming  maid  unbinding  the  roses  from  her  hair. 
Moves  mournfully  away  from  amid  the  young  and 
fair. 

O  glory  of  our  race  that  so  suddenly  decays ! 
O   crimson   flush   of   morning,   that   darkens   as   we 
gaze ! 

0  breath  of  summer  blossoms  that  on  the  restless 

air 
Scatters  a  moment's  sweetness  and  flies  we  know  not 
where ! 

1  grieve  for  life's  bright  promise,  just  shown  and  then 

withdrawn ; 
But  still  the  sun  shines  round  me;  the  evening  birds 

sing  on ; 
And  I  again  am  soothed,  and  beside  the  ancient  gate, 
In  this  soft  evening  sunlight  I  calmly  stand  and  wait. 

Once  more  the  gates  are  opened,  an  infant  group  go 

out. 
The   sweet  smile  quenched  forever,  and  stilled  the 

sprightly  shout. 

0  frail,  frail  tree  of  life  that  upon  the  greensward 

strews 
Its  fair  young  buds  unopened,  with  every  wind  that 
blows ! 

So,  from  every  region,  so  enter  side  by  side. 

The  strong  and  faint  of  spirit,  the  meek  and  men  of 

pride, 
Steps  of  the  earth's  great  and  mighty,  between  those 

pillars  gray 
And  prints  of  little  feet,  that  mark  the  dust  away. 

And  some  approach  the  threshold  whose  looks  are 
blank  with  fear, 

And  some  whose  temples  brighten  with  joy  in  draw- 
ing near, 

As  if  they  saw  dear  faces,  and  caught  the  gracious  eye 

Of  Him,  the  Sinless  Teacher,  who  came  for  us  to  die. 

1  mark  the  joy,  the  terror ;  yet  these,  within  my  heart. 
Can  neither  wake  the  dread  nor  the  longing  to  depart ; 
And,  in  the  sunshine  streaming  on  quiet  wood  and  lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for  m^. 
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Things  l¥orth  labile 

To  look  and  see  the  beautiful 

This  world  holds  to  the  view ; 
To  listen  and  to  hear  the  songs 

Which  nature  sings  for  you ; 

To  taste  the  sweet  of  all  you  eat, 

To  smell  each  fragrant  flower ; 
To  know,  to  feel  that  God  is  real, 

To  live  within  the  hour ; 

To  love  one  who  deserves  your  love. 

To  face  all  with  a  smile ; 
To  reach  a  goal  by  trying  hard, 

These  are  the  things  worth  while. 

H.  G,  Williamson 


Division  Made  £asy 

The  schoolmaster  asked  the  pupils :  "Supposing  in  a  family 
there  are  five  children,  and  a  mother  has  only  four  potatoes 
between  them.  Now,  she  wants  to  give  every  child  an  equal 
share.  What  is  she  going  to  do  ?"  Silence  reigned  in  the  room. 
Everybody  calculated  very  hard,  till  a  little  boy  stood  up,  and 
gave  the  unexpected  answer:  "Mash  the  potatoes,  sir." 

— Christian  Register 


The  Caskets 
Merchant  of  Venice 


jpap^r  for    ritUr^  witite,  llssac-    . 

m 

— From  Winter  Helper,  page  U, 
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H  iRcw  l!?car'0  5>ai?  ipraijcr 


WILUAM    HAWLEY   SMITH 


Once  more  we  greet  the  glad  New  Year, 
With  hope,  and  faith  in  God  above ; 

From  out  our  hearts  we  banish  fear. 
Sure  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  the  pi**t, 
We  pray  for  strength  for  coming  days; 

And  now,  and  then,  and  first,  and  last, 
Help  us  to  know  Thy  righteous  ways. 


The  School  Entertainment 

c4UCEk  c4LLEN,  L<yw^me,  N.  Y. 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Allen,  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  specially  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
'  EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

The  Little  New  Year 

(A  Play  for  the  Little  Folks) 

Choose  the  tiniest  girl  fitted  to  the  part  for  the 
Little  New  Year.  She  should  wear  long,  fluffy  white 
coat,  white  hood  or  cap,  white  mittens  and  leggings 
all  trimmed  with  fur.  She  should  carry  a  white  muff, 
i^ross  front  of  coat  are  fastened  big  bright-red 
figures — 1907.  These  are  hidden  by  muff  until  need- 
ed in  play.  Five  little  girls  and  five  little  boys  are 
selected  for  the  Ten  Little  Snowfiakes.  All  the  rest 
of  the  school  are  the  other  Snowflakes.  Each  Snow- 
flake  wears  large  star.  Girls  wear  it  as  cap  fastened 
coquetishly  to  hair,  boys  wear  it  pinned  to  left  side 
of  waist.  Stars  are  cut  from  thin  gilt,  silver,  or  white 
paper.  Each  snowflake  carries  a  number  of  tiny  white 
tissue-paper  stars  to  represent  snowfiakes. 

The  Snowflakes  are  arranged  across  back  of  stage 

or  room  with  the  Ten  Little  Snowflakes  in  a  line  in 

front,  boys  and  girls  alternating.     Ten  Little  Snow- 

.flakes  (with  pretty  gestures  of  "counting  up")  recite: 

One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Snowflakes, 
Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  Snowflakes, 
Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Snowflakes, 

Ten  little  Snowflakes  white. 
Ten  little  Snowflakes  lived  up  in  a  cloud 
With  ten  million  others — Oh,  such  a  crowd ! 


May  health,  and  strength,  «ind  heavenly  deeds 

Accord  with  Thine  Eternal  Right; 
Our  prayers  be  only  as  our  needs, . 

Our  praise  be  worthy  in  Thy  sight 

May  health  and  strength,  and  heavenly  grace 

Be  ours  with  each  recurring  sun; 
But  come  what  may,  in  time  or  space, 

Help  us  to  say.  Thy  will  be  done. 

— Selected 


Boy  and  girl  in  center  of  line,  lean  forward,  whirl 
round  and  round  to  front  of  stage,  reciting : 
Two  little  Snowflakes,  they  leaned  out  just  too  far. 
Fell  to  earth  together — each  a  silvery  star. 

Next  ioy  and  girl  take  hold  of  hands,  skate  to  posi- 
tion on  front  of  stage,  reciting : 
Two  little  Snowflakes  taking  hold  of  hands 
Skated  down  the  atmosphere  to  visit  foreign  lands. 
Next  boy  and  girl,  strap  on  imaginary  snow-shoes, 
then,  as  if  walking  on  them,  take  long  strides  to  po- 
sition, reciting: 
Two  little  Snowflakes,  so  quickly  down  they  came 
That  they  put  the  seven-leagued  boots  utterly  to 
shame. 
Next  boy  and  girl,  as  if  driving  (while  some  of  the 
other  Snowflakes  jingle  real  sleigh-bells),  recite: 
Two  little  Snowflakes  careless  of  the  weather, 
Harnessed  up  a  jolly  breeze,  drove  to  earth  to- 
gjether. 
Last  boy  and  girl,  left  at  ends  of  line  look  at  each 
other,  sigh  deeply,  one  after  the  other,  then  run 
lightly  to  position,  reciting: 
Two  little  Snowflakes  left  behind  alone. 
Sighed  two  great  big  sighs — so  big  they  to  earth 
were  blown. 
All  (as  if  "counting  up"  as  before) : 

One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Snowflakes, 
Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  Snowflakes, 
Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Snowflakes — 
Ten  little  Snowflakes  white. 

(Here,  if  desired  to  lengthen  program,  introduce  gay 
little  snow-shoe  drill  with  march  about  room.) 

First  Snowflake    (stepping  out   from   the  Ten  and 

questioning  one  after  another)  : 
What  did  you  come  for  anyway?    And  youf    And 
you?    And  youf    One  after  another  answering: 
To  greet  the  Little  New  Year,    /vnd  I.    And  I 
did,  too. 
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First : 

Where  is  the  Little  New  Year? 
Others  (looking  about) : 

She's  hiding  somewhere  near. 
Ten  Little  Snowflakes  (calling  to  others)  : 

Come,  all  you  merry  Snowflakes,  let's  find  the 
glad  New  Year. 

To  waltz  or  two-step  music,  played  gaily,  all  the 
other  Snowflakes  dance  or  trip  lightly  to  stage.  In 
their  midst  is  the  Little  New  Year  herself.  No  one 
discovers  her  and  she  enters  into  the  game  of  hide 
and  seek  searching  with  the  others.  To  the  music,  all 
circle  round  and  round  stage  or  room,  peeping  in 
nooks  and  crannies  and  all  sorts  of  impossible  places. 
They  hold  up  hands  for  silence.  They  put  fingers 
on  lips  with  soft  "Hush!"  (Make  game  as  real  as 
may  be.)  At  a  certain  strain  of  the  music  previously 
agreed  upon,  all  pause  in  search.  One  SnowHahe 
calls,  while  others  take  listening  attitudes  and  Little 
New  Year  hides  her  face  in  muff,  peeping  out 
roguishly : 

Where  are  you,  Oh,  where  are  you,  you  little  glad 
New  Year? 
Someone  outside  room,  laughing  naturally,  answers: 
Ha,  ha  1    The  Little  New  Year  is  very  very  near. 

Continue  game  as  long  as  desired.  Repeat  call 
several  times.     When  fun  is  at  its  height,  all  pause. 

One  Snowflake  calls,  as  before: 

Where  are  you.  Oh,  where  are  you,  you  little 
glad  New  Year? 
New   Year  trips  lightly  to  central  position,  with  a 
proud  gay  little  gesture  shows  her  1907,  and  laugh- 
ing recites :  , 
Ha,  ha !    The  Little  New  Year  is  here-^is  here — 
is  here! 
Snowflakes  show  great  surprise  and  form  in  pretty 
groups  about  New  Year. 

Nineteen  Hundred  Seven 

(Music  "Upidee") 
Ten  Little  Snowflakes  sing  to  Little  New  Year: 

We've  come  to  wish  you  right  good  cheer, 
Others:  . 

Rig^it  good  cheer  (softly)  right  good  cheer. 
Ten: 

Long  days  of  sunshine  bright  and  clear. 
Others: 

Sunshine  bright  and  clear. 
Ten: 

Oh,  little  little  glad  New  Year, 
May  you  be  very  happy.  Dear ! 

All   (unfolding  stars  and  lifting  them  high  toward 
New  Year)  : 
Happy,  happy,  happy.  Oh, 

Nineteen-seven,  Ninteen-seven, 
Happy,  happy,  happy,  Oh, 
Nineteen  Hundred  Seven ! 

While  music  goes  on,  Snowflakes  blow  stars  to- 
ward New  Year,  who  catches  some  and  blows  them 
back.  Continue  frolic  for  a  minute  or  two.  all  gaily 
blowing  and  catching  stars. 


TKe  Old  Year  and  tKe  New 

MARY  GORGES 

The  Old  Year  goes  away;  her  eyes  are  sad — 
The  eyes  of  one  who  hopes  or  fears  no  more. 

Snow  is  upon  her  hair;  gray  mists  have  clad 
A  form  the  vesture  of  the  spring  which  wore. 

The  new  buds  quicken  now  beneath  the  clay; 

But  not  for  her — the  Old  Year  goes  away. 

The  New  Year  enters  in — a  happy  child. 

Who  looks  for  flowers  to  fill  the  outstretched  hand, 

And  knows  not  fear  although  the  winds  be  wild. 
Soon  shall  the  birds  be  singing  in  the  land, 

On  the  young  leaves  the  patter  of  soft  rain. 
And  violets  ope*'— the  New  Year  comes  again. 

So  with  this  mortal  life :  now  young,  now  old, 
A  spring  which  never  dreams  of  frost  and  snow, 

Summer  and  autumn — then  the  tale  is  told; 
With  tired  step,  in  wintry  days  we  go. 

God  grant  a  wakening  on  some  happier  shore. 

Where  the  Ipst  youth  and  joy  cpme  back  once  more! 

— LitteWs  Living  Age. 


TKe  New  Year 


EDITH    H.    KINNEY 


The  wind  blew  there  and  the  wind  blew  here, 

And  brought  from  Somewhere  the  small  New  Year. 

It  tapped  for  him  at  each  door  and  pane 

And  never  once  was  a  knock  in  vain ! 

All  good  folk  waited  the  coming  child. 

Their  doors  they  opened  and  on  him  smiled.  ' 

Inside  he  stepped,  with  a  happy  face, 

And  softly  slipped  in  the  Old  Year's  place. 

Said  he :  "I  bring  you  a  Box  of  Days, 

Tied  round  with  tissue  of  rainbow  rays; 

I  give  it  joyfully,  for  I  know, 

Though  all  days  may  not  with  gladness  glow, 

Each  gift  holds  some  precious  bit  of  cheer 

To  win  your  thanks,"  said  the  sweet  Child  Year ! 

— Kindergarten  Review 


A  Garden  in  MTinter 

A  dear  little  lady,  as  sweet  as  the  May, 

Said  she  meant  to  plant  flowers  the  whole  livelong  day. 

"The  weather  is  cold  and  *tis  winter,  I  know, 

But  ril  try  it,"  said  she,  "and  I  think  that  they'll  grow." 

When  the  baby  fell  down  she  was  first  to  his  aid; 
She  gave  him  a  kiss,  did  this  sweet  little  maid, 
"Jump  up  and  don't  cry,  for  I  love  you,"  said  she ; 
And  so  Johnny- jump-ups  bloomed  gayly,  you  see! 

Twas  a  chill  winter's  day,'  and  yet  once  in  a  while 
A  sunflower  blossomed,  and  that  was  a  smile — 
Sweet  peas  were  her  thank  you,  and  other  kind  words, 
And  the  songs  that  she  sang  fluttered  light  as  the  birds. 

The  house  was  a  garden.    The  light  in  her  eyes 
Made  it  blossom  with  daisies  in  spite  of  chill  skies ; 
And  when  grandmamma  said  there  was  something  to  do, 
Forget-me-nots  started,  so  gentle  and  true !   " 

This  dear  little  lady,  as  sweet  as  the  May, 
Went  about  planting  flowers  the  whole  livelong  day. 
"You're  a  flower  yourself,"  said  her  mother  at  night; 
"My  dear  little  Heartsease,  my  Lady's  Delight"    ' 

— Primary  Education 


Roll  your  ball  of  snow,  children. 

Roll  your  ball  of  snow. 
The  more  you  roll  your  snow  ball  up 

The  bigger  it  will  grow. 
Roll  a  kind  thought  around,  children, 

Roll  it  all  around, 
Until  it  gathers  all  kind  thoughts 

That  loving  hearts  have  found. 

— Midland  Schools 
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VITIiat  the  Bora  and  Girls  of  the 
Rtiral  Schools  Can  Do 

Supt.  John  Sander,  Nicollet  Co.,  Minn. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  Nicollet  county  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Nicollet  County  Fair  Association  by  which  the 
rural  school  pupils  of  that  county  might  compete 
with  each  other  for  prizes  on  work  done  by  them. 
The  result  has  been  very  gratifying. 

The  first  year  no  less  than  275  articles  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  county  fair.  At  the  last  fair  there 
were  340  articles.^  These  consisted  of  map-drawing, 
sketches  with  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  grammar  analy- 
sis, history  outlines,  original  problems  in  arithmetic, 
specimens  of  penmanship,  composition,  etc.  The 
boys  exhibited  their  skill  in  handicraft  by  making  a 
host  oi  things,  such  as  model  ladders,  chicken-coops, 
eveners,  milk-stools,  harrows,  bob-sleds,  hand- 
rakes,  saw-bucks,  wind-mills,  and  the  like.  The 
girls  showed  their  skill  in  domestic  affairs  by  ex- 
hibiting samples  of  mending,  sewing,  darning,  hem- 
ming, hem-stitching,  baking,  and  the  like.  Thirty- 
eight  first  and  thirty-one  second  prizes  on  the  dif- 
ferent articles  were  awarded. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  School 
Education  to  learn  how  the  work  was  done.  The 
modus  operandi  is  very  simple.  The  county  super- 
intendent issued  a  circular  which  was  approved  by 
the  Fair  Commission.  In  this  circular  prizes  were 
offered  for  certain  specific  kinds  of  work.  E.  g., 
the  best  drawn  map  of  Brighton  twp,,  the  best  paper 
having  three  original  problems  telling  (a)  the  value 
of  the  wood  in  a  specific  jpile,  (b)  the  value  of  the 
wheat  in  a  specific  bin,  and  (c)  the  value  of  the  hay 
in  a  specific  mow,  the  neatest  paper  having  in  the 
most  condensed  form  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
formation (a)  of  Washington's  administration,  (b) 
of  Jackson's  administration,  and  (c)  of  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration, for  the  fullest  and  neatest  analysis  of 
the  first  stanza  of  Longfellow's  *The  Village  Black- 
smith," etc. 

To  give  the  girls  a  chance  to  show  their  skill  in 
domestic  affairs  the  circular  contained  such  items 
as  the  best  sample  of  mending^  of  darning,  the  best 
hand-made  kitchen  apron,  best  hand-made  button 
holes,  best  loaf  of  home-made  bread,  the  best  cake, 
a  dozen  of  the  best  doughnuts.  Girls  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  prohibited  from  participating. 

For  the  boys  such  items  as  the  following  were 
given :  The  nicest  and  best  made  model  milk-stool, 
wind-mill,  bob-sled,  eveners,  box  ten  inches  square 
outside,  model  chicken-coop,  best  piece  of  harness- 
mending,  and  the  like.  These  were  to  be  made  by 
boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  articles  were  almost  exclusively  made  at 
home  and  not  in  school.  The  pupils  were  expected 
to  do  all  the  work  themselves,  but  teachers  and 
parents  might  help  them  to  sources  of  information 
and  give  general  directions,  so  that  pupils  might 
clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  work  required 
for  the  premium.  It  was  required  that  every  ar- 
ticle have  the  name,  address,  number  of  district,  and 
age  of  pupil,  as  also  the  name  and  address  of  the 
teacher,  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  pinned  or  tied 


to  the  article.  The  teacher's  name  was  to  be  the 
guarantee  that  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  premiums  were  given  had  been  observed. 

The  entire  exhibit  showed  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  rural  schools  are  not  as  dull  and  "fresh" 
as  is  often  supposed.  All  that  they  need  is  an  op- 
portunity to  show  what  they  can  do,  and  the  result 
will  be  surprising.  The  ability  and  skill  in  work- 
manship in  most  cases  surprised  almost  every  one 
who  examined  the  articles. 

This  article  was  written  and  sent  to  School  Edu- 
cation at  the  personal  request  of  several  prominent 
educators  of  the  state. 

(We  regret  lack  of  room  for  Superintendent  San- 
der's article  in  our  December  issue. — Editor.) 


Optimism 

Get  all  the  good  there  is  to-day. 

Don't  fret  about  to-morrow. 
There's  trouble  'round  us  all  the  time. 

What  need  is  there  to  borrow? 
The  wise  man  gets  what  joy  he  can, 

And  leaves  the  fool  to  his  folly. 
He  knows  too  much  to  waste  his  life 

In  gloom  and  melancholy. 

Look  on  the  bright  side  every  time. 

Don't  waste  your  days  repining. 
When  any  cloud  looks  dark  and  dull. 

Turn  out  the  silver  lining. 
Be  wise !    Be  cheerful,  bright  and  glad. 

Leave  to  the  fool  his  folly, 
And  let  your  motto  be :  "Cheer  up !" 

Your  rule  of  life:    "Be  jolly!" 


— Somerville  Journal 


Can  Yoti  Answer  These  Qttes- 
tions? 

*( Reading  Circle  Quiz) 

21.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  muscular  sense 
and  of  the  tactile  sense. 

22.  Explain  the  physical  process  of  hearing. 

23.  What  different  ideas  are  gained  thru  sight? 

24.  Discuss  the  educational  significance  of  sense 
defects. 

25.  Distinguish  sensation  and  perception. 

26.  What  mental  processes  are  involved  in  per- 
ception ? 

27.  Define  attention  and  state  the  conditions  gov- 
erning it. 

28.  To  what  extent  can  the  power  of  attention  be 
cultivated  ? 

29.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  physical  basis 
of  memory  ?    Of  association  ? 

30.  What  are  the  conditions  of  a  good  memory  ? 

*See  Chapters  XI-XVIII,  Salisbury's  "Theory  of 
Teaching,"  Professional  text.  State  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle. 
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^rat  School  cHptes 

Getting  Along  in  Cotintrr  Schools 

By  Julius  Boraas 

Chapter  VI 

TKe  TeacHer  and  tKe  St&parintandent 

Whether  the  relation  between  the  teacher  and 
the  county  superintendent  is  to  be  one  of  harmony 
and  co-operation  depends  as  much  on  the  superin- 
tendent as  on  the  teacher,  and  let  us  admit  at  once 
that  there  are  some  superintendents  with  whom  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  along  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  One  may  be  top  much  of  a  politician  and 
too  little  of  a  school  man.  He  is  always  doing 
things  for  political  eflEect,  and  playing  to  the  gal- 
leries. There  is  not  much  use  in  trying  to  get  any 
help  from  such  a  superintendent  for  he  is  always 
bent  on  helping  himself  politically  rather  than  on 
helping  the  teachers  in  their  work.  Then  there  is 
the  accidental  superintendent,  who  has  gotten  into 
the  work  not  on  account  of  his  own  merit  but  on 
account  of  a  combination  of  circumstances.  Like 
the  politician,  he  may  not  have  any  certificate  and 
might  not  be  able  to  get  one  should  he  want  it.  He 
probably  knows  next  to  nothing  about  school  work 
and  can  be  of  but  little  practical  help,  but  if  he  is  a 
manly  fellow  and  is  willing  to  learn  and  to  do  his 
best,  he  may  in  time  become  useful  and  the  teachers 
will  always  have  his  help  as  far  as  he  can  give  it. 
There  is  the  conceited  superintendent,  the  know-it- 
all,  the  autocrat.  When  he  visits  a  school  his  whole 
bearing  and  mien  say  "behold  me  the  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT!" If  anything  turns  out  well  in  the 
schools  of  the  county,  HE  did  it,  of  course;  if  things 
go  wrong,  some  one  else  is  to  blame.  He  will  issue 
edicts  from  time  to  time  with  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  teachers  under  his  supervision,  and  woe  un- 
to the  one  who  does  not  then  show  the  proper  re- 
spect. It  may  be  quite  difficult  to  get  along  with 
such  a  man.  There  is  one  thing  needed;  he  must 
be  flattered  and  complimented.  The  one  who  will 
do  that  is  at  once  regarded  by  the  autocrat  as  a  wise 
teacher,  who  knows  ability  when  she  sees  it.  Such 
a  superintendent  may  really  know  much  about 
school  work  and  be  able  to  give  a  teacher  much 
help  if  she  knows  how  to  approach  him.  But  how 
about  the  teacher  who  has  too  much  backbone  to  be 
a  hypocrite?  It  will  be  best  for  her  to  try  to  get 
along  as  quietly  as  possible  by  her  own  help  or  else 
get  a  school  in  some  other  county. 

Superintendents  like  those  described  are,  how- 
ever, much  in  the  minority.  The  greater  number 
of  county  superintendents  are  straight-forward 
humble  mortals  as  they  should  be.  They  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  work  they  are  doing — as  much 
as  city  superintendents  know  about  theirs.  They 
read  many  educational  books  and  papers.  Their 
position  presents  an  ever-changing  view  of  practi- 
cal work.  Their  contract  with  the  people  probably 
keeps  them  more  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  an  ordi- 
nary life  than  the  work  of  the  city  superintendent 
docs.  The  attitude  of  such  a  superintendent 
towards  the  teachers  is  not  that  of  a  "roaring  lion" 


or  an  autocrat  but  of  a  friend  and  helper.  He  is 
anxious  to  have  every  teacher  succeed  in  her  work 
and  it  worries  him  when  some  one  fails  as  if  it  were 
his  own  failure.  When  he  visits  a  school  it  is  in 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  altho  a  teacher 
may  feel  timid  and  nervous  at  first,  for  we  instinct- 
ively feel  that  way  before  a  stranger,  she  will  soon 
learn  that  it  is  but  the  visit  of  a  friend. 

Now  we  want  to  indicate  how  to  get  along  most 
profitably  with  such  a  superintendent.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  along  harmoniously  with  him  or 
getting  his  co-operation,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  help  from  him  under  the 
prevailing  circumstances.  He  can  visit  a  school 
only  once  or  twice  during  the  year.  His  office  is 
miles  away  and  he  is  seldom  at  home. 

There  are  some  legal  relations  between  the 
teachers  and  the  county  superintendent.  In  some 
states  he  examines  and  licenses  all  the  teachers.  In 
other  states  he  only  conducts  the  examinations 
while  the  questions  are  sent  out,  the  papers  marked, 
and  the  certificates  issued  by  the  state  department 
of  public  instruction.  Under  either  plan  he  has  the 
authority  to  cite  a  teacher  for  re-examination  and 
to  revoke  her  certificate  if  he  finds  that  she  is  ftot 
qualified.  Insufficient  knowledge,  immorality,  and 
failure  to  appear  when  summoned  for  re-examina- 
tion are  the  main  causes  for  which  a  certificate  may 
be  revoked.  A  teacher  may  appeal  to  the  state  super- 
intendent whenever  she  thinks  that  she  has  been 
treated  unfairly. 

Certain  reports  are  required  in  all  schools.  These 
reports  vary  in  the  diflferent  counties;  some  super- 
intendents demand  more  reports  than  others.  As  a 
general  rule  the  number  and  size  of  the  reports  re- 
quired will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  which 
the  superintendent  has  been  in  office.  The  new  and 
inexperienced  man  has  great  faith  in  reports  and 
will  want  every  imaginable  thing  about  the  school 
tabulated  and  reported.  As  he  gets  older  in  the 
work  he  learns  that  many  of  the  reports  have  but 
little  value,  and  he  simplifies  his  system  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  teachers.  Some  reports  must,  however, 
always  be  required,  and  a  teacher  can  do  much  to 
maintain  agreeable  relations  with  the  superintend- 
ent by  making  them  as  correct  and  legible  as  pos- 
sible and  by  folding  them  right  before  mailing  them. 
The  superintendent  usually  has  troubles  enough  to 
make  him  short  of  patience  at  times,  and  the  receipt 
of  an  incorrect  and  poorly  written  report  does  not 
help  him  in  sucn  moments.  Every  year  he  gets  a 
number  of  reports  which  are  folded  in  the  most  ex- 
asperating ways,  fail  to  show  what  district  they 
come  from,  and  contain  errors  of  the  most  element- 
ary kind;  and  the  effect  is  not  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  his  lamily.  A  teacher  should  for  her  own 
sake  be  careful  in  making  her  reports,  for  careless- 
ness in  such  work  is  usually  taken  as  a  sign  of  care- 
lessness in  other  duties,  and  a  superintendent  who 
is  asked  to  give  an  estimate  of  a  teacher's  work  will 
almost  always  turn  to  her  reports  to  see  how  they 
have  been  made  and  base  his  opinion  to  some  ex- 
tent on  them.  There  is  yet  another  reason  for  being 
careful  in  making  a  report ;  it  gives  one  such  a  com- 
fortable feeling  to  know  that  when  something  has 
been  done  it  nas  been  done  right. 
The  superintendent  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
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officer  of  autocratic  power  and  authority.  Even  tho 
at  times  a  certain  amount  of  legal  authority  might 
bring  abbut  desirable  results,  we  believe  more  and 
more  that  the  authority  of  reason  is  the  only  one 
to  be  used,  and  that  if  the  superintendent  is  on  the 
right  side  of  any  question  that  will  be  found  to  be 
authority  enough.  We  have  more  and  more  faith 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  that  which  is  right  and 
best  in  every  case.  The  superintendent  who  relies 
on  this  authority  alone  will  be  very  anxious  to  know 
the  facts  in  a  case  and  to  make  sure  that  he  is  in  the 
right.  After  a  while  the  teachers  and  the  people 
will  discover  this  and  his  word  will  carry  the  weight 
that  it  should. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  relation  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  teacher  should  be  that  of 
helpfulness.  Every  superintendent  will  have  some 
means  by  which  h^  thinks  that  he  can  be  of  help 
to  the  teachers  under  his  supervision.  He  will  send 
them  letters  and  circulars;  he  may  publish  a  school 
paper  in  his  county  for  their  special  benefits ;  he  will 
try  to  reach  the  school  officers  with  a  word  in  the 
right  time  to  make  the  work  of  the  teacher  easier 
by  suggestions  in  regard  to  bpoks,  equipment  and 
other  things  that  may  be  needed.  In  his  visits  he 
will  try  to  be  helpful  by  appreciating  what  is  well 
done  and  by  offering  gentle  suggestions  where  im- 
provements can  be  made.  He  will  fever  be  mindful 
of  the  rule  that  a  superintendent  should  behave  well 
when  he  makes  a  visit.  He  will  arrange  for  teach- 
ers' meetings,  summer  training  schools,  teachers' 
libraries,  reading  circle  work,  and  in  many  other 
ways  try  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to 
grow  in  their  profession.  But  with  all  these  means 
he  will  yet  fail  to  give  any  help  in  those  special 
troubles  and  difficulties  that  the  individual  teacher 
may  experience.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  plan  ways  and  means,  by  which 
she  may  get  such  help  from  the  superintendent. 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  getting  such 
help:  by  personal  interview  and  by  correspondence. 
The  latter  is  the  most  readily  available.  In  every 
request  either  for  advice  or  suggestions  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  life  is  short  and  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  busy.  For  many  requests  a  postal  card  is 
preferable  to  a  letter,  since  it  does  not  need  to  be 
opened.  The  question  on  which  the  superintendent's 
opinion  is  desired  should  be  stated  as  briefly  and 
concisely  as  possible.  Where  several  questions  are 
asked  they  should  be  numbered  and,  if  possible, 
stated  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  answered 
briefly,  and  by  referring  to  their  number. 

The  superintendent  can  be  of  much  help  to  the 
teacher  who  desires  to  get  a  school.  He  can  fur- 
nish lists  of  the  schools  and  school  officers  of  the 
county.  He  can  also  tell  what  schools  are  vacant 
and  whether  a  certain  school  is  a  desirable  one  to 
teach  or  not.  He  usually  keeps  a  list  of  schools  that 
have  asked  for  teachers  and  another  list  of  teachers 
that  have  asked  for  schools.  From  these  lists  he 
will  try  to  bring  the  right  teacher  to  the  right 
school.  We  have  seen  many  cases  where  teachers 
could  have  saved  themselves  trouble  and  chagrin,  if 
they  had  asked  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent 
before  taking  a  school.  A  certain  school  may  be 
known  as  being  hard  to  discipline.  A  teacher  who  is 
by  nature  weak  as  a  disciplinarian  may  happen  to 


apply  for  this  school.  If  she  gets  it,  she  is  likely 
to  have  trouble  and  to  get  her  reputation  as  a  good 
teacher  spoiled.  A  conference  with  the  superin- 
tendent would  prevent  this,  as  he  no  doubt  could 
suggest  some  school  where  the  matter  of  discipline 
.  would  be  easy  and  where  this  teacher  would  have 
no  difficulty. 

If  any  special  trouble  comes  up  in  a  school,  the 
superintendent  can  frequently  suggest  a  remedy. 
His  experience  may  have  led  him  to  see  many  simi- 
lar cases,  and  he  may  have  seen  how  they  can  be 
settled.  One  of  the  principal  benefits  of  having  a 
superintendent  is  that  he  can  tell  one  teacher  how 
another  successfully  treated  a  case  similar  to  the 
one  in  hand,  and  that  he  can  tell  one  district  how 
other  districts  have  succeeded  or  failed  .by  following 
this  or  that  plan.  If  to  this  he  can  add  some  sensible 
suggestions  of  his  own,  so  much  the  better.  But 
even  without  these  he  can  often  be  oi  assistance  to 
the  teacher  in  times  of  difficulty.  In  calling  for  the 
help  of  the  superintendent  a  teacher  should  follow 
the  rule  which  obtains  for  the  calling  of  a  physician, 
not  to  wait  until  the  trouble  is  past  redemption. 


A  Fifth  Grade  Composition 

(The  following  was  written  by  Clara  Hildestad, 
a  fifth  grade  pupil,  lo  years  old,  in  Miss  Jennie 
Pierce's  room  at  Whalan,  Minn.) 

TKe   Coiv 

The  cow  is  more  useful  than  a  horse  because  she 
gives  us  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese.  And  she 
can  work  like  a  horse.  When  we  butcher  a  cow  we 
can  get  meat.  And  we  can  sell  the  skin,  horns, 
hoofs,  and  bones. 

The  bones  they  burn  and  use  it  for  manufactur- 
ing of  sugar. 

The  horns  and  hoofs  are  made  into  glue  and  gela- 
tine. 

The  hides  are  made  into  gloves,  shoes,  and  har- 
ness and  many  other  things. 

They  ship  the  cream  in  cream  cans  to  the  cream- 
ery and  there  they  make  butter.  We  can  use  the 
cow  to  drive  with  too.  We  don't  need  to  buy  horse 
shoes  for  the  cow.    But  for  the  horse  we  do; 

The  hairs  of  cows  are  made  into  plaster. 


Venice 
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How  to  Get  Simplified  Spelling 

Into  the  Schools 

From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  25, 1906 
In  the  plain-spoken  paper  on  the  "Problem  of  Spel- 
ling Reform"  which  Prof.  Skeat  re?^d  before  the  British 
Academy  last  May,  and  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  that  ardent  and  accomplished 
student  of  English  contemptuously  brushed  away  all 
the  ignorant  objections  to  the  progressive  simplifica- 
tion of  oui*  spelling,  and  urged  a  number  of  further 
omissions  of  needless  letters.  Prof.  Skeat,  it  may 
be  well  to  note,  has  accepted  membership  in  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board,  and  so  has  .Mr.  Henry  Bradley, 
the  co-editor  (with  Dr.  Murray)  of  the  monumental 
Oxford  Dictionary.  But  Prof.  Skeat's  proposed  re- 
forms are  far  more  radical  than  the  practise  of  the 
editors  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  even  than  the 
recommendations  of  the  Simplified  Spelling;  Board. 
In  fact,  these  recommendations  seem  very  conservative, 
indeed,  when  set  alongside  those  suggested  by  the 
editor  of  the  ''Etymological  Dictionary." 

The  distinguished  British  scholar  makes  it  clear 
that  he  desires  immediate  orthographic  improvement 
for  certain  purely  scientific  reasons,  for  the  sake  of 
the  English  language  itself,  and  in  order  to  make  our 
noble  tongue  a  fitter  instrument '  for  the  work  that 
lies  before  it.  But  he  also  gives  two  practical  reasons 
why  English  orthography  ought  to  be  bettered  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that  a 
simplificafion  of  our  spelling  would  save  both  time 
and  money :  "Every  one  would  gain  by  it ;  the  writer 
would  have  fewer  letters  to  write,  the  printer  would 


have  fewer  letters  to  print,  and  the  reader  would 
have  fewer  to  spell  and  to  read."  And  then  Prof. 
Skeat  supports  this  practical  argument  with  another 
which  is  strictly  scientific:  "Many  ambiguities  would 
disappear,  and  the  written  record  would  exhibit  a 
closer  approximation  to  the  sounds  which  it  professes 
to  represent." 

Then  he  brings  forward  a  second  practical  reason 
for  adopting  these  improvements,  "that  the  task  of 
learning  to  read  would  be  considerably  simplified,  and 
the  time  taken  to  achieve  that  task  would  ife  consider- 
ably shortened,  to  the  equal  delight  and  profit  both 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  sums  thus  saved  to  the  nation 
would  be  very  considerable."  Even  more  important 
than  the  saving  of  money  would  be  the  saving  effected 
in  the  plastic  period  of  childhood  when  every  minute 
is  needed  to  supply  the  young  with  the  training  that 
will  best  equip  them  for  life.  That  more  or  less  of 
this  precious  time  must  be  wasted  in  mastering  the 
misleading  intricacies  of  English'  spelling  is  obvious 
to  all  of  us.  But  just  how  great  this  waste  is  no  one 
can  say  with  certainty.  Dr.  Harris,  relying  on  certain 
experiments  in  the  St.  Louis  schools,  concluded  that 
it  amounted  to  a  year  or  so.  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas, 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Modern  Languagie 
Association,  made  a  rough-and-ready  calculation  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  of  a  child's  time  was  spent  unprofitably  in  learn- 
ing how  to  spell. 

Unfortunate  as  is  this  loss  of  time,  our  pitiful 
orthography  has  another  and  even  more  serious  dis- 
advantage, known  to  all  teachers.     It  contradicts  the 
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spirit  of  modem  education,  which  is  based  on  training 
the  pupil  to  see  things  for  himself  and  to  make  his 
own  deductions  from  what  he  has  seen.  The  aim  is 
to  lead  thq  child  to  observe,  and  then  to  generalize 
the  result  of  his  observations  into  a  rule.  But  our 
present  spelling  runs  counter  to  this  effort.  Observa- 
tion will  not  help  the  child ;  and  he  must  incessantly 
disregard  analogies,  because  there  are  often  many 
different  symbols  for  a  single  sound  and  many  different 
sounds  for  a  single  symbol.  Prof.  Lounsbury  has 
pointed  out  that  one  sound,  that  of  "e"  in  let,  is  repre- 
sented in  at  least  seven  different  ways — "e"  in  let, 
"ea"  in  head,  "ei"  in  heifer,  "eo"  in  leopard,  "ay'* 
in  says,  "ai"  in  said,  and  by  "a"  in  many.  The  sound 
of  "o"  in  so  is  even  more  absurdly  misrepresented — 
so,  sew,  owe,  oh,  bow,  roe,  boat,  beaux,  bureau,  haut- 
boy, yeoman,  though.  Here  is  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Here  is  chaos  come  again.  What  are  the 
children  to  do?  How  can  the  teachers  help  them? 
All  analogies  fail;  and  no  rule  is  possible.  The  sole 
resource  is  to  cram  the  memory,  and  to  reject  the 
result  of.  observation  and  of  reason.  This  not  only 
wastes  the  time  of  the  child,  but  it  also  upsets  and 
contradicts  the  training  he  has  been  receiving. 

This  IS  reason  enough  why  all  good  citizens  should 
wish  to  see  the  spelling  of  English  simplified  and  to 
aid  in  the  introduction  of  simplified  spelling  into  our 
schools.  Yet  there  is  another  reason  potent  with  all 
who  want  to  have  our  orthography  more  exact  scien- 
tifically and  more  efficient  practically.  If  any  real  ad- 
vance is  to  be  made  in  the  next  few  years,  it  must 
begin  with  the  young.  The  more  mature  will  rarely 
take  the  trouble  to  adopt  the  simpler  spelling;  they 


have  wasted  time-in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  our  present 
orthography  and  they  are  unwilling  to  spend  any  more 
in  acquainting  themselves  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Even  if  they  are  in  sympathy  with  these  im- 
provements, even  if  they  have  conquered  their  natural 
prejudice. in  favor  of  the  spelling  to  which  they  have 
long  been  accustomed,  still  they  feel  themselves  too 
old  to  learn  new  tricks.  They  are  willing  to  let  well 
enough  alone. 

This  is  the  obstacle  which  confronts  all  who  seek 
to  better  our  orthography ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  over- 
come. It  forces  all  the  advocates  of  improvement  to 
be  cautious,  to  go  very  slowly,  to  urge  nothing  violent 
or  sudden,  to  be  as  tolerant  and  as  persuasive  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  be  satisfied  with  faith  unaccompanied  by 
good  works.  But  the  children  have  no  prejudices  in 
favor  of  spellings  that  ought  to  be  discarded.  They 
prefer  the  simplest  possible  form.  They  welcome  the 
orthography  that  conforms  to  analogy.  They  can  be 
soon  won  to  the  good  cause ;  and  when  they  are  grown 
up,  their  children  can  be  led  to  accept  still  further 
simplifications.  And  thus  the  good  work  will  go 
on  slowly,  generation  after  generation,  until  the  users 
of  the  English  language  at  last  recover  the  phonetic 
sense,  which  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  our  ortho- 
graphic muddle,  but  which  is  possessed  by  the  users 
of  every  other  language. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  stands 
at  the  head' of  this  paper,  How  can  we  get  simplified 
spelling  into  the  schools?  And  the  answer  is  easy, 
even  if  the  process  is  likely  to  be  long.  To  get  simpU- 
fied  spelling  into  the  schools  we  need  only  educate 
(continued  on  page  43) 
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(Continued  from  page  40) 

public  opinion  to  believe  that  this  is  what  ought  to 
be  done.  When  once  the  public  has  made  up  its  mind 
that  the  spelling  of  English  ought  to  be  simplified, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  begin  is  with  the  school 
children,  then  the  teachers  and  the  Superintendents 
and  the  School  Boards  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  what 
will  be  expected  of  them.  It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  them 
how  to  do  it;  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken  may  be 
left  safely  to  the  skill  of  the  teaching  body. 

What  is  needful  Is  to  focus  attention  on  this  im- 
portant subject  and  to  arouse  a  lively  interest  in  it. 
People  must  be  made  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  sacred 
about  our  accepted  orthography,  and  that  the  spelling 
of  our  language  has  never  been  fixt  finally,  but  has  al- 
ways been  slowly  simplifying  itself  by  the  casting  out 
of  useless  letters.  They  must  be  educated  in  the  his- 
tory of  spelling,  and  the  many  changes  that  have  taken 
place  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare,  from  Dryden  to 
Johnson,  and  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  must  be 
made  familiar.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  under- 
stand that  a  steady  movement  toward  simplification 
has  always  been  evident,  and  they  must  be  made  to 
recognize  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  this  slow 
progress  toward  the  remote  goal  can  be  accelerated. 

When  the  people  at  large  are  once  convinced  that 
our  present  spelling  does  harm  to  the  children;  that 
it  wastes  the  time  and  money  of  men  and  women,  and 
that  it  tends  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  English  as  the 
world  language  of  the  future — when  that  happy  hour 
shall  arrive,  improvement  will  follow  at  once,  spon- 
taneously and  unhesitatingly.     As  Lowell  once  said: 


'The  pressure  of  public  opinion  is  like  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere;  you  can't  see  it — but  it's  sixteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  none  the  less." 

As  soon  as  the  general  public  believes  that  our 
spelling  is  so  bad  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
something  will  be  done.  There  are  abundant  signs 
now  that  the  general  public  is  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  very  natural  prejudice 
against  any  modification  of  the  form  of  familiar  words 
seems  to  be  wearing  away.  People  are  coming  slowly 
to  see  that  there  are  really  no.  valid  arguments  against 
the  continuation  and  acceleration  of  a  process  which 
has  been  going  on  in  English  for  centuries,  as  it  has 
been  going  on  in  every  other  language  also.  With  the 
spread  of  knowledge  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  weaken- 
ing of  prejudice. 

And  in  the  meantime,  while  public  opinion  is  slowly 
crystallizing  in  favor  of  simplification,  the  more  en- 
lightened among  the  teachers  and  the  Superintendents 
are  already  taking  steps  in  advance.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  the  Board  of  Education*  asked  the  expert 
Board  of  Superintendents  to  report  upon  the  three 
hundred  words  contained  in  the  fii;st  list  put  forth  by 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board.  The  Board  of  Super- 
intendents considered  the  subject  very  carefully,  and 
finally  it  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  whole  three 
hundred.  And  the  example  set  by  New  York  is 
likely  to  be  followed  speedily  in  not  a  few  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  Union.  — B.  M, 
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1.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  classes  just  taking  up  the 
study  of  grammar.  If  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  the  teacher  will  not 
need  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  copying 
sentences  on  the  board  for  the  use  of  her 
classes. 

2.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  more  advanced  and  the  re- 
view classes. 

t.    There  are  fifty-six  exercises. 

4.  The  outlines  given  are  excellent  for 
review  work.  They  cover.  (1)  The  sen- 
tence as  a  whole— cuLssiflcation,  parts,  and 
adjuncts  of  the  subject  and  predicate; 
(2)  The  parts  of  speech— dassiflcation. 
modifications,  constructions;  (t)  Indepen- 
dent elements;  (4)  Words  used  as  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech;  (6)  Clauses. 

6.  In  many  cases  the  different  terms 
used  in  various  grammars  for  the  same 
construction  are  given.  For  example  un- 
der Objective  Ck)mplement  we  find:  Ob- 
JeoUve  Complement,  Factitive  Object, 
SuRplement  Objective  Attribute  Com- 
plement, Obiective  Predicate  Adjective  or 
Noun.  Factitive  Predicate  Adjective  or 
Noun,  Predicate  Objective,  Modifying 
Complement. 

6.  A  fall  diiousiion  of  the  uses  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech  and  of  tbe 
oonstructions  of  inflnlrlves,  participali. 
and  clause  is  given.  The  difflcult  con- 
stmctions  are  illustrated  and  explained. 

7.  The  sentences  and  extracts  for  class 
work  have   been  oarefuUy  selected. 
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Tlie  NortliMrestern  Educational 
Association 

Reported  by 
Supt.  Robert  R,  Reed,  Stephen,  Minn. 

The  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Minnesota  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Crookston  on  the  15th  and  i6th 
of  November  was  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
profitable  that  the  association  has  yet  held.  Over  450 
educators  arrived  for  the  meeting  on  Thursday  and 
the  attendance  was  further  increased  on  Friday. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  heartily  commended 
features  of  the  association  was  that  which  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  district  school  board  of  Polk  County. 
This'  part  of  the  program  was  managed  by  County 
Superintendent  Casey.  Prof.  Geo.  G.  James  of  the 
university  gave  an  address  upon  the  importance  of 
the  rural  schools.  He  impressed  the  fact  that  rural 
school  teachers  must  become  acquainted  with  country 
life  before  they  are  going  to  make  a  success  of  their 
work.  To  obtain  this  end  it.  was  urged  that  the  school 
boards  should,  as  far  as  possible,  retain  the  same 
teachers  from  year  to  year.  Prof.  James's  address  was 
listened  to  thruout  with  rapt  interest.  The  next 
speaker  on  the  subject,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  C.  G.  Shult^,  after  emphasizing 
the  points  made  by  Prof.  James,  urged  among  other 
things  that  the  school  officers  adopt  some  measure  to- 
obtain  more  regular  attendance  among  school  children. 
He  said  that,  with  the  facilities  of  modern  times,  there 
is  no  more  excuse  for  the  country  boy  not  being  in 
attendance  every  day  than  for  the  city  boy.  Among 
others  who  spoke  at  this  meeting  were  Supt.  J.  A. 


Vandyke  of  Colerain  and  Supt.  Wm.  Robertson  of  the 
Experimental  Farm  at  Crookston. 

Friday  morning  was  spent  by  the  teachers  in  visit- 
ing the  schools  of  Crookston.  At  the  afternoon  session, 
held  in  the  Congregational  church,  the  general  theme 
was  "The  Teacher's  Professional  Obligation."  This, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  valuable  discussions  given  rise 
to,  wa5  a  subject  of  great  importance  and  of  wide 
interest.  The  addresses  made  were  the  following: 
Supt.  A.  P.  Ritchie  of  Bemidji  and  discussed  by  Supt. 
G.  E.  Keenan  of  Warren;  Miss  Adelaide  S.  Kibbey 
of  the  Moorhead  Normal,  discussed  by  Miss  Kate 
Kranz,  of  Crookston,  and  an  address  on  "A  Higher 
Professionalism,"  by  Supt.  J.  H.  Hay,  Thief  River 
Falls. 

In  the  evening  the  lecture  by  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy 
of  the  University  of  N.  D.  on  the  Professional  Obliga- 
tion of  the  Teacher,  was  attended  by  an  audience  that 
filled  the  Congregational  church  to  the  doors.  Dr. 
Kennedy  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  although 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  development  in  all  other 
lines  of  human  endeavor,  there  has  been  practically  no 
advance  in  the  better  equipment  of  the  rural  schools. 
The  cause  of  this,  the  speaker  said,  is  that  there  has 
been  very  little  improvement  in  the  common  schools, 
due  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  persons  who  enter 
that  field  become  proficient,  they  enter  others  where 
greater  remuneration  is  secured.  In  this  connection 
Dr.  Kennedy  gave  his  opinion  against  a  dead  lifeyel  of 
wages  and  in  favor  of  remuneration  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  a  teacher's  work.  In  contrast  to  this, 
however,  the  speaker  stated  that  the  high  schools  were 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


For  Mid-Winter  Classes 


Office  Methods  and  Practical  Book- 
keeping makes  the  ideal  text.  It  inter- 
ests the  pupil  and  incites  to  his  best  ef- 
forts. It  produces  results  that  are 
pleasing  to  teacher,  pupil  and  parent. 
Examine  it  and  you  will  surely  use  it. 

If  you  offer  the  classes  you  will  also 
find  Modem  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Lyons'  Commercial  Law,  Modern  Busi- 
ness Speller  and  Modem  Business  Eng- 
lish, texts  of  the  highest  order.  They 
were  prepared  by  specialists  in  com- 
mercial work  and  are  both  teachable 
and  practical. 

Write  us  stating  fully  and  frankly 
your  needs  and  we  shall  tell  you  what 
will  meet  them. 

POWERS  &  LYONS 

24  Adams  St.  Chicago 


Conklin's 

FOiing  I^tJIl 

For  busy  people. 

No  bother. 

Fills  itself. 

Cleans  itself. 

No  dropper. 

Nothing  to  take  apart. 

Nothing  to  spill. 

A  dip  in  ink,  a  touch  of 
thumb  to  nickel  cres« 
cent  and  the  pen  is 
full,    ready  to  write. 

All  the  best  dealer •  everywhere— 
Stationers,  Drutfgists,  Jewelers— handle 
the  Conklin  Pen  or  can  supply  it 
if  70a  insist  upon  having  it.    Costs  no 


more  than  other  fountain  pens  of  best 
grade.  100  styles  and  sixes  to  select  from 
shown  in  our  catalog  furnished  free 
upon  request.  Any  make  or  style  of 
fountain  pen  repaired  promptly. 

THE  CONKLIN   PEN   CO. 

514-518-518  JcFFOSM  Afc.  Taias.  Oaw 

MU  MJUMFACnilCU  CMIUJI  SBf -nUJN  PEI. 
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<A  cH^^oj  Series  of  ^asal  ^aders 

BROOKS'S  READERS 

By  STRATTON  D.  BROOKS 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston 


FIVE  BOOK  SERIES 
First  Year.  128  Pages,  Illustrated,  $02S 

Second  Year.         176  Pages,  Illustrated,      ,35 
Third  Year.  248  Pages,  Illustrated,      .40 

Foarlh  and  Fifth  Years.  360  Pages, 

Illustrated,  .50 

Sixth,  Sefbenih  and  Eighth  Years.         446 

Pages,  Illustrated,    .  .60 


EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES 


First  Year. 
Second  Year. 
Third  Year. 
Fourth  Year. 
Fifth  Year. 
Sixth  Year. 
Seventh  Year. 


128  Pages,  Illustrated,  $0.25 
176  Pages,  Illustrated,  .35 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


In  the  preparation  of  Brooks's  Readers  the  constant  attempt  has 
been  made  to  omit  all  the  defects  found  in  other  Readers  and  to 
cling  more  closely  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  a  basal  series  thaii 
has  been  customary  in  most  modem  schoolbooks.  But  the 
advantages  of  Brooks's  Readers  are  not  merely  negative ;  they 
are  very  positive. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  these  new  books 
is  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers 

521-531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Do  You  Want  a  Good  Position? 

The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency  locates  teachers  through- 
out the  entire  South  and  West,  seldom  failing  to  secure  good  po- 
sitions for  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  gooa  work.  If  you  are 
seeking  a  new  position  or  promotion  and  want  assistance,  write 
for  full  particulars  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Proprietor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


l&^Have  you  seen  the  Teachers  Helper?      It's  just  what  the  name  indicates. 


Do  You  Want  Helpful  Books?  L"  a^^o^ r^SSie 

copy  of  The  Progressive  Teagher  to  the    detude  «l.  Oell   Oom- 
,pany9    IVa^Hvilles^  Tennessee. 

Wben  wrltlnc  to  ■4lverUs«rt,  pImm«  state  that  you  mw  the  ad.  in  School  Education 


^  ^  /*CiyTC  Will  briniT  you,  on  trial,  thlr- 
■  C  1 11  ni  I  A  teen  weeks,  the  Pathfinder. 
I  Zj    Z—1—1  **"«  «*<>  reMablo  National 

m^-^  MMMMB^M  nc^g  review.  This  paper 
eives  you  every  week  aH  the  important  news  of  the 
world,  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only 
news  review  that  is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  Is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the 
wheat  without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time  saver  for  ail 
busy  people.  In  purpose  it  Is  high-toned,  healthy 
and  inspiring:  It  is  a  protest  against  sensational  jour- 
nalism. It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing  $2.50 
•  and  $3.00.  Try  it,  and  you  would  not  be  without  it 
I  for  many  times  its  cost— $1.00  per  year.  _ 

!  Address:        PATHPINDBR.  Washington,  D.  C 


THE  LOCKE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


A  tBow d  UM  nr  yoMBg  mm  old.  UniTanallT  M^JWMil*— bm 
ball  lad  Miekat  Jolat.  AttMhabla  tabU,  binh  top,  iMqaond  flttlno, 
I&OOl  Qavtand  oak  «0|>.  utiqo*  eooMt  ozldla«d  flMnt*.  HiSS 
SookM  Pan.    C.  1.  Loobb  Mm.  Oo,  flTlIm  St.  SmMtt.  low^ 
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Paper  Cutting,  No.  20 


—From  "Summer  Helper,"  page  69  \ 
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[Continued  from  page  44] 

among  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Kennedy 
said  the  chief  requirements  of  a  teacher  are,  per- 
sonality, ^uggestiveness,  kindness,  humor,  and  justice. 
With  tfiese  the  instructor. may  be  assured  of  having  a 
thorough  equipment  in  an  effective  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

After  this  lecture  the  people  met  at  the  high  school 
building  for  an  hour  of  social  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment. During  the  evening  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  industrial  and  art  exhibits  of  the  schools,  those 
of  the  Crookston  schools  and  Moorhead  Normal  being 
among  the  finest. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session,  excellent  papers 
were  read  by  Supt.  Butler  of  Argyle,  discussed  by 
Supt.  Hegland  of  Fertile ;  Supt.  Burnett  of  East  Grand 
Forks,  discussed  by  County  Supt.  McNulty  of  Red 
Lake  County ;  Supt.  Kingsf ord  of  Moorhead,  discussed 
by  Supt.  Dunton  of  Mcintosh ;  Prof.  Greene  of  the 
Moorhead  Normal  and  Prof.  Robertson  and  A.  D. 
Stephens  of  Crookston. 

Round  table  discussions  were  held  on  Rural  Teach- 
ers, High  School  English,  Latin,  High  School  Science, 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades,  and  Primary 
grades,  all  of  which  were  of  an  interesting  character. 

In  the  evening  the  lecture  by  Pres.  W.  A.  Shoe- 
maker, of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal  was  largely  attended 
and  met  with  much  demonstration  of  approval. 


and  in  this  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it." — Educator- Journal 


The  man  with  a  controlled  will  of  strength,  must 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  eternal  integrity  of  right. 
He  must  be  animated  by  the  principle  expressed  by 
Lincoln :    "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 


Convention  at  ManKato 

County  Superintendent  O.  O.  Ulvin  has  sent  to 
School  Education  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  school . 
boards  of  Blue  Earth  county,  Minn.,  held  in  Mankato, 
December  14.  Every  district  in  the  county  was  rep- 
resented and  in  nearly  all  cases  by  the  entire  board, 
there  being  430  school  officers  present. 

Those  who  delivered  addresses  were  Dr.  Hancock  on 
the  subject  "What  to  Look  for  in  a  Teacher ;"  Super- 
intendent McConnell  on  "School  Houses  and  School 
Grounds;"  President  Cooper  on  "The  Relation  Be- 
tween Teacher,  School  Board  and  Superintendent." 
The  addresses  were  excellent,  up-to-date  and  con- 
tained only  such  information  as  would  be  of  the  great- 
est practical  benefit  to  the  school  officers. 

Short  talks  on  their  respective  schools  were  given 
by  Mr.  Reed,  of  Lake  Crystal,  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Decoria, 
Mr.  Louer,  of  Shelby,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Garden  City,  Mr. 
Wendt,  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Mapleton,  and  Mr. 
Salisbury,  of  Shelby.  These  talks  were  instructive 
and  listened  to  with  great  interest.  A  general  discus- 
sion followed. 

Superintendent  Ulvin  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
before  closing  gave  a  talk  on  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  demonstrated  that  the  country  schools  are 
advancing.  He  gave  a  number  of  suggestions  which 
if  followed  out  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  schools  of 
Blue  Earth  county. 


SCHOOLS 

Etc. 


LEARN 


TELEOMraY 

BOOKKEEPINe 

OR  SHORTHAND 

BYMAU^'AT  YOUROynfHOME 

AnyoM  can  Imn  tt  eMUy  in  •  few  waeks.   W?  are 
oaMf  to  rappif  ttDb  demand  for  telegraph  operators, 
keeper*  a^ateaocrM»lmB.H*  ekwM  for  tattteS 
i  peeltl—  Is  eeewred.  Write  today  for  particulam 


MIOmOAN  BUBINl 


\  IN0TITUT] 


nkkki 


Standard  Stenography 

Simplified  Method;    Boole,  15c. 

WM.  A.  MARR,  Teacher,    Sta.  M,  Chicago. 


Three  and  Four  Year  Courses 

STILL  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY, 

DBS  MOINBS9  lOWi^ 

L«r«est  Osteopathic  CUnic  in  the  World.  Ot- 
tooiMthlc  iRflnnory  In  Connection.  Send  for  cat- 
akwue  10.  Next  Term  Begins  Feb.  1, 1907.  We  are 
In  position  to  Ulce  care  of  patients  of  all  classes.  The 
best  of  everything.  C.  t.  Thompson.  A.  M.,  D.  O.. 
President:  William  E.  D.  Rummel.  A.  M..  L.  L.  B., 
Sec.  and  General  Manager,  1422  Locust  street. 


Now  Ready 

Exercises  in 
English   Oram  mar 

By 

MORS  E 

For  Grammar  Grades  and 
Review  Classes 

Pricey        .        .        25  Cts. 

Superintendents  and  Teachers 
of  Grammar,  write  us 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GEM  CITY     ' 
Business 
GoUe^e 

Qnincy,  UU 

ao  experienced  teachers ;  1400 
students;  $100,000  school 
bnildingr,  Shorthand.  Type- 
writing,  Boolckeepfnirt  M- 
pa^re  illnstrated  otit%logfree 

Ul  Mniaelmaa  Bldg.,  QuSaey,  Ill.( 


For  Primary  Classes 

The  Wide  Awake  Primer  accents 

For  the  First  Year 
Wide  Awake  First  Reader  jocents 

For  the  First  Year 
Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends  40  Cents 

For  the  Second  Year 
Merry- Animal  Tales         eo  cents 

For  the  Third  Year 

Wilderness  Babies  accents 

For  the  Fourth  Year 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston 

Cblcago  Art..  J.  R. Sperki,  378W«b— hAv. 


Nature  Study  and 

Elementary  Agriculture 

This  is  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Home  Study  and  Correspondence  of 
which  Dr.  D.  L.  Kiehl  is  conductor.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  course  may  be  learned  from 

Miss  Rorence  E.  Lillie 
2019  Oakland  Ave. MlnaeapolU,  Minn 

The  School  of  Home  Study 
and  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  state  system  of  education. 
Certificates  of  final  examination  accepted  by 
the  state  university,  state  normal  schools, 
and  by  the  state  for  teachers'  certificates. 

For  full  information  address 

p.  Lr.  ICll^HUB 

2801  Portland  Ave.  MINNBAPOUS 


LEARN 


TO  TEACni    $70,  and  upwards, 
pays  for  board,  room  and  tuition  for  I 
40  weeks.     Free  Tultloa  to  one  I 
from  each  county.    Address  I 

HaaboMt  G*ll«ge,  Haaboldt,  Iowa.  | 
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School  cNfws  and  Personals 

(Continued  from  pa^e  12) 
For  New  HlgK  ScKool 

Elbow  Lake,  Minn.,  Dec  17. — ^The  board  of  educa- 
tion has  elected  Wm.  Elliott  &  Son,  of  St.  Paul,archi- 
.  tects  for  Elbow  Lake's  new  $25,000  high  school  build- 
ing.   It  is  to  be  128x58  feet  with  two  stories  and  a 
basement. 


The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  George  B.  Aiton, 
inspector  of  state  high  schools,  is,  as  usual,  filled  with 
interesting  and  valuable  matter.  There  are  now  192 
state  high  schools. 

Mr.  Jo|in  D.  Rockefeller  will  give  $100,000  for  edu- 
cational work  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  under  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  missionary  board  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  .      . 


The  last  teachers'  meeting  for  West 
End,  Stearns  Co.,  Minn.,  was  held  in 
Belgrade,  Nov.  24.  Aside  from  the  ex- 
cellent address  by  Supt.  Ahles,  the  entire 
time  was  given  to  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage. Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gladrey  were  the  principal  speakers. 
The  discussion  was  spirited,  friendly, 
and  profitable. 


Twenty  school  teachers  from  Eagle 
Grove,  Iowa,  were  in  Minneapolis  re- 
cently to  visit  the  public  schools  and 
study  the  methods  in  vogue.  L.  G. 
Focht,  superintendent  at  Eagle  Grove, 
accompanied  the  teachers. 


a  great  American  actor,  and  Pitt  or  Mc- 
Laughlin mountain,  the  name  of  a 
great  English  statesman.  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho  produce  the 
most  wool.  New  York,  Penn^lvania, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio,  in  the  order  named, 
were  the  most  wealthy  in  1901.  Sitka 
is  made  warmer  than  the  same  lati- 
tude on  the  coast  of  Labrador  by 
the  Japan  current.  The  Yellowstone 
Park  is  in  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. 


school  years,  and  who  shall  be  re-elected 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  shall,  with 
out  further  election,  have  stable  and  con- 
tinuous tenure  of  his  or  her  position 
during  efficiency  and  good  behavior." 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  "par- 
ents' meeting"  was  lately  held  in  Alces- 
ter,  S.  D.,  under  the  direction  of  Supt 
E.  J.  Morgan  of  the  city  schools. 


School  Education  makes  the  'follow- 
ing replies  to  questions  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  Hancock,  Minn.:  St.  Gretna, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  gazetteers.  Tim- 
ber line  means  the  greatest  elevation 
above  sea  level  where  trees  will  grow. 
We  do  not  know  which  is  the  "highest 
state  in  average  altitude."  Jefferson 
mountain  in  Oregon  bears  the  name  of 


J.  J.  Gildersleeve,  superintendent  oi 
schools  in  Aitkin  County,  |4inn.,  has 
issued  a  Course  of  Study  intended  as  a 
"Guide  and  Manual  for  the'  Use  of 
Teachers"  of  his  county. 


The  following  will  form  part  of  a  bill 
to  be  introduced,  this  winter,  in  the  leg- 
islature of  Colorado :  "Any  teacher  who 
has  heretofore  been  or  shall  hereafter 
be  employed  as  a  regularly  elected  teach- 
er in  any  school  or  schools  of  a  district 
of  the  first  class  for  over  two  consecutive 


M.  J.  McGladrey,  principal  of  the 
Belgrade,  Minn.,  public  schools,  says: 
"Every  Minnesota  teacher  should  take 
the  'Education.'  It  is  steadily  improv- 
ing, so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  journals  of  the  country. 
There  is  something  of  value  in  every 
number  to  almost  every  teacher." 

The  Blackduck,  Minn.,  schools  arc 
flourishing.  By  reason  of  crowded  rooms 
they  have  been  compelled  to  hire  a 
store  building  and  employ  another  teach- 
er, making  six  now  in  the  school.  The 
present  enrollment  is  161,  as  compared 
to  153  total  enrollment  for  last  year. 


107  books  for  QrodM  l-IX.  83  for  High  5cliooU.(iocliidiog  47  Coltogo  R^ 
'  quirencotf ,  carefally  annotated). 

Prjcbsj  —.150  books  at  15  cents,  iMiper,  or  15  cenu,  liaen ;  40  books  at  from  30  to  75  cents. 

Tht  Poblishtn  will  fond  Ffeo  09011  Ko««Mt 
, "  A  CompotlU  CoOfM  in  KeadlAi  based  upon  reports  from  ai4  cities  and  towns  in 

41  sutes  and  territories,  and  made  up  from  the  Riverside  Literature  Series."— **  A 

List  of  the  CoUo^  Rooolromontf  in  English,  1906-191 1."—'*  A  ComyloloCaU* 
I  lotfOO  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  "  with  spedmen  illustrations.. 

LHOVGHTON^  MIFFI^lN  <b  CO.    BOSTON    NEW  TOKK   ChiCACOJ 

"-I I  It  rr — Trmfiiii-yinrrtr'-^^"  •■  '■  •'•■"^-■•''"■"••" 


w^m^ 


Teachers  who  are  interested  in  color  work  in  the  schools 
should  know  the  merits  of  Devoe  School  Color  Boxes. 

We  make  a  ffreat  variety  of  them,  from  the  small  three 
color  box  for  little  pupils,  up  to  the  finest  and  most  elaborate. 

The  cut  shows  our  No.  122  New  series.  This  box  has 
four  cakes,  one  each  of  Black,  Carmine,  Ultra-marine  Blue 
and  Perfect  Yellow.  We  can  furnish  it  with  Charcoal  Gray 
in  place  of  Black  if  desired-    Price  30  cents  each. 

Special  discount  to  schools.  Drawing  teachers  should 
send  for  sample  box. 


Devoe  k  Raynolds  Company, 


176  Randoltrb  St..  Chlc«iEi>. 

Fulton  and  WlUlara  Stt..   New  York. 

1214  Grttnd  Avenue,  Kui«*«  City, 


TUt$20Walohfor*5S 


flcaxw  tall  aKMllr  what  w«  are  dolas— •alliac  a  910.00 

X  •ft.46.    Wa  don't  elaim  that  this  U  a  940.00  wateb 

or  a  IB0.00  watch,  bat  it  is  a  $S0.00  watek.  A  l«adlBf  wateb 
otaiiafBctarar,  balnc  haid  praaaad  (or  ready  cash,  recaailT  wdd 
uhiaentlioetoek— watefaoe  aetoaUr  boUt  to  retail  at  tSO.uO. 
There  i*  no  doabt  that  we  oould  wholeaale  ibam  to  dealere  for 
I1S.00  or  llt.00,  but  thU  would  inTolTe  a  great  amount  of  V 
ttma  and  azpanae.    In  the  end   our  r'ofit  would  be  If 


VhU  V.vinmum  Watch  f-t  offc;  Ai  <i:i.4G  Ip  % 
rubli-HilJpwfh'il,  flRifljf  Nilinned  •ml  vrJ"'«'rllT  ^Jjuitcd  irto^e* 
maiit,  mth  i|;»-i^iri)Ly  ipkclfM-t  je'^tli,  durt  tiandi,  ^oiteQl  r«|[ul&- 
tor,  jtwftled  OompeUHLlloB  balancM,  dvublc  hitatfu  «a«f^. 
cennlne  Mld-lnld  and  handeomely  engraved,  tath  wmteh 
li  Uiorooghlr  timed,  teited  and  regulated  at  the  factory  and 
both  the  eaaee  and  movement  are  svarante«d  for  S#  year*. 
Clip  out  this  advertliement  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day  with  roar 
^-—        ,.  .       .      .   expreee  olBee.    Tell  ne 


A  SO-Taar  swaraatca  will  be  placed  in  the  front  enae  of 

the  watch  we  send  yon  and  to  all  cuetomera  ordering  bofora 

Ohrietmaa  we  will  send  a  beautiful  gold-laid  watch  cbnin.  Free. 

Wa  rafpr  tathe  FlrrtHat'l  Bank,  Chieuto^pital $10,000,000. 

NATIONAL  CWNSOIJ1>ATED  WATCH  CO. 

Dept.  A '46  »  CmOAttO,  IIX. 


Blackboard  Stencils 


In   Season 

See  Page  57 
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AND   SUPPLIERS. 

VTKat? 


SCHOOL   furniture; 

Do    It   Todax  !  ! 

Teachers:— Show  this  to  School  Boards ! 

School  Boards:— €ret  our  Special  Catalog  and  net  prices  of  any  goods  wanted.  School 
Desks,  Black  Boards,  Bells,  Blinds,  Book-Cases,  Blank-Books,  Charts,  Flags,  Globes,  Maps, 
Wire  Window  Quards,  Dictionaries,  Holders,  and  Apparatus  from  High  School  to  Primary  De- 
partment. ABSortment  LARQB;    Price  SMALL;    Quality  GOOD, 

'^^'iJ.f*1SL*SSf  o"-*J2S;^[l    L.  A.  MURRAY  &  CO.,  School  Furnishers, 

Aseots  wanted  everywhere.  KILBOURN,  WISCONSIN. 


I   CAN  SEUrUr 

Your  Real  Estate   or  Business 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED 

Properties  and  Business  of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  in  all  i>arts  of  the  United  Sutes.  Don't 
wait.  Write  to-day  desert  bins  what  you  have  to  sell 
and  give  cash  {Mice  on  same. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

any  kind  of  Business  or  Real  Estate  anywhere  at  any 
ImIcc,  write  me  your  requirements.  I  can  save  you 
time  and  money. 

DAVID   P.  TAFfF* 

THB  LAND  MAN 

■  415  Kanaaa  A  venae 

TOPEKA  :  KANSAS 

Fifty  Thousand  TeaotaersTake 

Worid's  Events  Magazine 

Pormeriy  $1.00— Now  Only  50c. 

World's  Events  is  a  monthly  worid  review.  It  is 
not  cooiposed  of  clippings  from  other  pertodlcals.  but 
sets  Its  infbrmatton  from  original  sources,  securing  as 
contributors  men  and  women  specially  qualified  to 
treat  certain  subjects,  these  persons  always  being  te- 
ccted  not  only  because  they  are  eminently  qualified 
akMg  particular  lines  but  because  they  possess  the 
ability  to  write  entertainingly. 

Wortd*0  Bveots,  by  its  method  of  treating  current 
•vents,  makes  facts  whkh  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered 4ry  and  heavy  as  interesting  as  fiction.  It 
believes  In  the  value  of  pictures  as  an  educative  fea- 
ture and  gives  In  every  Issne  a  large  number  of  choice 
illustrations  of  prominent  people  and  places,  as  well  as 
events  of  special  importance.  As  a  means  of  keeping 
yourself  abreast  the  worid's  progress  you  would  find 
WORLD'S  EVENTS  Invaluable.  You  caonot  afford 
to  miss  the  notable  series  of  historical  articles  by  Col. 
A.  K.  McQureon  Grant,  Stanton,  Jefferson  Davis. 
Greeley,  Stephens,  Butler.  Fltzhugh  Lee,  Tliden  and 
Joe  Johnston,  any  one  of  these  articles  being  easily 
worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 
Three  Months*  Trial  Subscription  only  10  cents 

WORD'S  EVENTS  PUB.,  CO., 
210  Normal  St Dansvllle.  K.  Y. 

SeatWork. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series, 
Bt  Elizabeth  Merrick  Knipp,  B.  S. 
50  Lrangaage  SlieeUu 
50  Arithmetic  Sheets* 
50  Geography  Sheets. 
50  HHscellaneoas  Sheets. 
50  Drawing  Sheets. 
8tse  of  Bheet,  8>^  x  5~Ck>lored,  lUnstrsted 

irlih  ftill  directions  for  using  each  set,  and 

mdftpted  to  all  grades  of  school  work. 

Price,  35  eta.  par  aat  of  SQ— S  aata  $1. 

Keep  four  pupils  busy  and  the/  will  giite  /ou 

no  trouble. 

Special  Offer. 

To  inlroduoe  this  work  we  will  send 
the  five  complete  sets,  x>08tpaid,  upon  ie» 
oeipt  of  60  cents  in  stamps. 

One  Prom  Many. 

fThe  Busy  Work  Beriee  are  Jnst  what  teach* 
ers  wank  Bend  me  600  Bets,  100  of  a  kind.  The 
■erlee  are  just  excellent  and  I  shall  do  some 

Riendld  work  for  yon  selling  them  in  Iowa." 
EiK.  O.  A.  Cknxnvfl,  Stoart,  Iowa.  Address, 

W.  Hazelton  Smith, 

117  iitm€t%  St..  Birfhilo,  N.  Y. 


The  Todd  Adjustable 
Hand  Loom  ^^^—^ 

for  School  Industrial  Woric. 


ipERrECTION. 


Above  cut  shows  loom  Perfection,  ad- 
justable both  in  width  and.  length.  It 
is  adapted  to  both  rug  and  hammock 
weaving,  and  has  long  wooden  needle. 
.  Loom  No.  1.  is  adjustable  in  width 
only,  and  has  no  needle,  but  we  can 
furnish  either  wood  or  steel  needles  at 
a  small  additional  cost.  Both  Rugs 
and  Hammocks  can  be  made  on  it. 

These  looms  are  used  in  great  num- 
bers all  through  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  large  cities  using  them 
are,  Seattle,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis, New  York,  and  Minneapolis. 
We  have  weaving  materials  of  all 
kinds. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  illustrated 
booklet.— "How  to  make  Hammocks 
and  Rugs." 

Todd  <&  Todd, 

405-5th.  Aye.-S.-Miiiiieapolis,  Minn. 

The  best  floor  oil  is  the 

Standard  Oil  floor  Dressing 

for  sale  by 
North- Western  School  Supply  Co« 

Minneapolis,    Minn. 


OHIO 

Examinations  and  Answers 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  book  of  828  close- 
ly printed  pages,  bound  in  fine  blue 
silk  cloth,  gold  stamp,  containing  all 
the  Uniform  Tetxhers'  Examination 
questions  used  in  Ohio  the  past  year 
and  the  complete  and  authoritative 
MitMwen  to  mil  questioaM  for  both 
Elementary  and  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Certificates,  28  branches  in  all, 
about  4300  questions  and  as  many  an- 
swers, covering  the  sixteen  examina- 
tions, with  complete  topical  index  to 
all  questions.  Price,  $L50,  but  if  you 
will  mention  School  Edueatum^  we 
will  send  it  to  you  postpaid  for  $1.10. 
For  $1. 75  we  will  also  incluoe  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Ohio  Teacher, 
published  monthly,  or  T%e  Pathfind- 
er, of  Washington,  D.  C,  published 
we^ly.    Add^ss 

HENRY  a  WILLIAMS. 
PubllBber  AttwB,  Ohio 


EMPIRB    INK  CRYSTALS 

1  Quart  package $  .20 

2  Gallon  package 1.00 

16  Gallon  package 3.00 

Only  way  to  ship  ink  in  the  winter 
North-Western  School  Supply  Co., 

MlnnenpoUs,   Minn. 

DICESTS  AND  ARTICI.ES 
Pr«pttr«d    om   Amy   Sf»bi«ct 

CLIPPINGS  AND  PICTURES  LOANED 

We  have  tbe  most  complete  collection 
of  clippings  and  pictures  in  existence, 
which  is  added  to  every  day.  It  covers 
all  subjects,  comniled  from  papers,  bocdcs, 
reports  and  periodicals  of  the  world,  form- 
ing a  unique  current  topic  reference 
library. 

This  treasure-house  of  information  and 
illustrations  has  its  material  classified  for 
instant  practical  use.-  It  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  open  to  the  public,  and  is 
inyaluable  to 

Author^  Editors,  Artists.  Clergymen, 
Lecturers,  Students,  Business  Men,  Club 
Women,  Committees — in  fact,  every  one 
who  wants  up-to-date  data  on  any  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  found  readily  else- 
where. 

Material  on  a  given  topic  is  sent  by 
mail  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  visit 
The  Library,  if  they  give  acceptable  ref- 
erence as  to  their  responsibility  and 
guarantee  that  the  pictures  and  clippings 
loaned  will  be  properly  returned. 

Charges  for  the  service  are  moderate, 
compared  with  the  completeness  of  the 
material  supplied  on  a  given  subject  and 
the  time,  money  and  energy  saved  for 
subscribers. 

Send  for  pictures  or  clippings  relating 
to  some  subject  on  which  you  desire 
information,  accompanied  by  one  dollar, 
and  we  will  fill  this  sample  order  for  you 
at  that  price. 

We  supply  articles,  booklet  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  on  any  topic,  prepared  by 
experienced  writers,  or  comprehensive  di- 
gests made  by  experts,  that  can  be  ex- 
panded to  suit  the  author  or  speaker. 
Terms  quoted  on  receipt  of  full  particu- 
lars as  to  what  is  wan^. 

The  Search-Lisht  Information  Library 

Dept.  V.  24-26  Murray  St.,  New  York 


When  writtng  te  advertisers,  please  state  that  yea  saw  the  ad.  In  Scheel  I 
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Miss  Cherry's  Sei^in^^  Cards 

(Not  perforated.) 

Somo  of  these  may  also  be   used  as   suggestive  of  forms  These  oards  are  not  perforated.    This  is  In  aocordance  with 

for  stick  and  peff-layin^  and  paper  cutting.     They  may  also  the  latest  ideas  and  demands  of  the  most  progresslTe  teachers, 

he  used  for  lessons  in  Number  and  Sense  Training.    If  sewed  The  child  delights  in  perforating  these  cards  himself  while  cards 

with  worsteds  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  first  lessons  which  are  already  perforated  deprive   him  of  this  additional 

in  color  and  general  neatness.  work.    (Small  dots  indicate  where  perforations  are  to  be  made.) 

These    cards   are   also   very   well  •adapted   for   water   color 

Average  else  of  these  cards  is  4x6  inches.  work.    C!ards  already  perforated  could  not  be  so  used. 


Oau&/ 


'\il4mL3kU. 


Jc^JjMvyn/ 


\^. 


^'inria^CaiAdf 


)Um, 


/nluLtr-Ui^Jf 


dwirrit 


:>-- 


LlBEflTY  8E1L 


^Mt^xUit; 


QROUP  V. 
(18  designs,  Nos.  501  to  618.) 
Price  per  set,   (18  designs) »  |.18;  postage,  |.07;  price  per  hun- 
red,  |.70;  postage,  |.26. 


QROUP   VIM. 
(17  designs,  Nos.  801  to  817.) 
Price  per  set,  (17  designs),  |.17;  postage,  |.06;  price  per  hun- 
dred, |.70;  postage.  |.26. 


<li^ 


QROUP  IX. 

(7  designs,  Nos.  901  to  907.) 

Price  per  set,   (7  designs),  |.05;  postage,  |.03;  price  per  hun- 
dred, $.50;  postage,  |.2S. 


S^ 


QROUP  VI. 

(12  designs,  Nos.  601  to  612.) 

Price  per  set,  (12  designs),  |.10;  postage,  |.04;  price  per  him- 
dred.  $.66;  postage,  1.26. 


Aaar.M    NortK- Western  ScKool  Supply  Co.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  public  schools,  recognized 
by  the  best  educators  as  the  foremost  in  the  state,  are 
at  the  present  time  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  J.  Nelson  Kelly,  superin- 
tendent, that  the  schools  are  in  such  a  prosperous  con- 
dition and  all  efforts  are  being  made  by  him  towards 
further  improvement — Margaret  Fawcett. 


Miss  Kathlyne  J.  Libby,  editor  of  the  Primary  De- 
partment of  School  Education,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  Minneapolis. 


The  meeting  of  the  school  boards  at  Young  America, 
Minn.,  December  15,  was  a  very  profitable  and  well 
attended  meeting,  there  being  about  180  members  of 
the  school  boards  present,  every  school  except  two  or 
three  being  represented. 


Despite  the  almost  impassable  roads,  a  good  num- 
ber of  teachers  greeted  each  other  at  Waconia,  Minn., 
Saturday,  Dec.  15th.  Superintendent  Williams  gave 
all  a  good  welcome.  A  series  of  very  interesting  dis- 
cussions on  the  teacher's  work  made  a  pleasant  meet- 
ing for  everybody.  •  S.  J.  Race  gave  a  talk  on  "The 
Personality  of  the  Teacher."  He  held  that  personality 
is  the  teacher's  capital. 


Superintendent  MacKenzie,  of  Hennepin  county, 
Minn.,  is  exciting  interest  in  teachers'  associations. 
Go  on,  Mac,  use  boot  and  spur,  but  don't  forget  the 
social  side  of  the  association.  The  greeting  of  each 
other  and  the  kindly^^howdy"  is  the  oil  of  joy  in  our 
lives. 


In  recognition  of  his  services  in  endeavoring  to 
develop  friendly  relations  between  American  and 
French  universities.  President  Butler  has  been  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  president  of 
the  French  Republic.  He  was  recently  appointed  by 
the  regents  of  the  state  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examinations  foi;  a  term  of  five  years,  beginning 
with  October,  1906. 


It  is  reported  that  S.  A.  Famsworth,  principal  of 
the  Qeveland  high  school,  St.  Paul,  has  resigned  in 
order  to  go  into  business. 


An  enthusiastic  and  fairly  well  attended  meeting 
of  the  Carlton  Co.,  Minn.,  teachers  association  was 
held  at  Moose  Lake  December  15.  Supt.  N.  G.  Nilssen 
was  absent  on  account  of  his  father's  illness. 


A  late  number  of  the  Standard  contains  a  letter  ad- 
dressed "To  the  patrons  of  the  public  school"  by  F. 
E.  Sprout,  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Lakefield, 
Minn.  Mr.  Sprout's  remarks  on  tardiness  are  very 
forcible  and  ought  to  bring  about  a  reform.  The  per- 
centage of  attendance  in  November  was  over  96  per 
cent. 


Professor  Sterrett,  of '  Cornell  University,  sailed 
December  15  for  Athens  to  spend  two  years  in  ar- 
cheological  field  work. 


Water  Colors  and  Crayons 

For  School  Use 

MANUPACTURBD  BY 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.        Boston,  Mass. 


The  above  outfit  contains  elffht  assorted  shades  of  color  lo  balf  pans.  Same 
isinsreat  demand,  owing  to  its  superiori.y  in  quality  and  its  well  selected 
palette  of  colors.  Retail  Price,  25c. 


This  outfit  contains  a  whole  pan  each  of  Alizarin  Crimson,  Gambogt,  New 
Blue  and  Charcoal  Gray  and  can  be  furnished  with  either  a  No.  7  or  a  No.  8 
Camel  Hair  Wator  Color  Brush.  Same  is  largely  used  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tUy  of  color  In  each  pan,  making  it  the  most  economical  box  on  the  market  for 
for  the  money.  Retail  Price,  30c. 

We  further  wish  to  say  that  the  above  illustrated  boxes  are 
but  two  of  the  many  different  assortments  we  have,  ail  of  which 
can  be  found  illustrated  in  our  catalog,  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  upon  request,  with  a  sample  box,  to  any  Drawing  Teach- 
re  interested. 

CRAYONS  FOR  SCHOOL  USB 

The  above  manufacturers  also  control  the  New  England  Crayon 
Co. ,  who  are  the  owners  and  patentees  of  the  only  machine  yet 
invented  for  moulding  and  manufacturing  wax  crayons  by  steam 
power,  which  enables  them  to  produce  a  superior  quality  crayon 
at  a  low  rate. 

Western  Distributing  Agents 

Favor,  Ruhl  &  Co.,  Chicago  Branch 

108  Lake  Street,   Ciiicago 


TEACHERS ! 

Does  any  of  the  following  interest  you  ? 

1.  Teachers  Helper— King  of  Plan  Books, 

see  3rd  cover  page  for  table  of  contents 
of  Winter  Helper.    Single  No.,  35c. 

2.  Special  Days  in  School— contains  pro- 

grams for  all  occasions.     Bound  hand- 
somely in  cloth,  65c ;  paper,  40c. 

3.  Key  Method   of  Teaching   Primary 

Reading — A  splendid  book  for  primary 
teachers ;  paper,  25c. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  aids  and  helps  for  teachers— in 
short,  everything  needed  in  an  up-to-date  school  room. 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Addreii: 
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Minnesota  raised  the  greatest  hog  in 
the  world  last  year,  and  it  was  slaugter- 
ed  Dec.  6  at  the  Chicago  Stoclqrards. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  central  asso- 
ciation of  science  and  mathematics  teach- 
ers was  held  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Nov.  30  and  Dec  i. 


Supt  F.  O.  King,  of  Aitkin,  Minn., 
has  issued  to  parents  a  very  suggestive 
"friendly  talk,"  in  which  such  vital 
points  as  these  are  discussed:  Regular 
attendance,  home  study,  regular  sleep, 
limitation  of  society  events  for  students, 
becoming  acquainted  with  teachers,  and 
the  tobacco  habit.  On  the  last  point, 
Supt.  King  says:  "I  have  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  work  of  hun- 
dreds of  boys.  I  have  never  known  a 
single  boy  who  was  a  habitual  user  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  who  did  a  school 
work  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  fully  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  failures  among  the  boys  in  all  grades 
of  the  Aitkin  schools  at  the  present  time 
are  boys  who  use  tobacco." 

Mr.  Andrew  Nelson,  formerly  super* 
intendent  of  schools  in  Austin,  Minn., 
is  now  a  lawyer  in  Duluth.  He  writer 
us:  "The  outlook  here  is  splendid.  Al- 
ready I  have  had  a  gratifying  amount  of 
business.  This  is  certainly  a  live,  grow- 
ing city.  I  desire  to  say  also  that  I 
have  not  lost  my  interest  in  educational 
work  and  don't  expect  to  do  so.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  my  friends 
call  when  they  are  in  the  city." 

A  largely  attended  reception  was  held 
recently  by  the  teachers  of  Belgrade, 
Minn.  Most  of  the  parents  were  present. 
There  has  been  more  of  a  feeling  of 
confidence  between  the  parents  and 
teachers  since  the  reception  than  ever 
before.  Light  refreshments  were  served, 
then  the  high  school  pupils  acted  as 
ushers  and  conducted  the  parents  thru 
the  building,  where  samples  of  work 
from  every  pupil  in  the  school  were  dis- 
played. Afterward  a  short  literary  and 
musical  program  was  rendered  and  a 
social  hour  enjoyed. 


Valley  City,  N.  D.,  normal  school  en- 
rolled 444  students  in  1906.  The  num- 
ber in  the  summer  school  was  383.  This 
school  has  secured  the  services  of  one 
who  is  probably  the  best  teacher  of 
writing  and  penmanship  in  the  world — 
C.  C.  Curtis. 


Trustees  to  the  number  of  301  were 
present  at  the  late  meeting  of  school  of- 
ficers in  Minneapolis.  County  Superin- 
tendent D.  C.  MacKenzie  directed  the 
meeting  and  it  was  a  success. 


Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather 
which  prevailed  the  attendance  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Cass  County,  Minn., 
Educational  Association  was  almost  up 
to  the  average.  Assistant  State  Supt. 
Schulz  was  prevented  from  coming  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Prof.  Colgrovc 
of  the  St.  Cloud  normal  school,  who  >ie- 
livered  a  very  interesting  and  highly  in- 
structive address  on  "The  Essentials 
of  a  Good  School."  Miss  Lulu  Tuttle 
interested  the  opening  session  with  a 
talk  on  language. 


U.  S.  FLAGS 

At  Half  the  Usual  Retail  Price 


Every  School 
should  have  a' Flag 


Our  flags  are  made  of  the  best  sewed  Wool  Bunting.  All 
have  the  full  number  of  stripes  sewed  on  both  sides.  The  small, 
sizes  are  provided  with  canvas  headings  and  grrommets,  the  large 
from  10  to  16  feet,  with  strong  canvas  heading  and  rope.  These 
flags  are  protected  from  fraying  or  tipping  at  the  end  by  turning 
in  a  double  thickness  and  are  stitched  with  four  rows  ol 
stitching. 

(Prices  of  larger  sizes  upon  application). 
WOOL  BUNTING. 


Size,  (feet)  ^Price,  each. 

8x  6 11.75 

4x  7 2.70 

6x  8 8.50 

6x10 4.80 

7x12 6.65 


Size,  (feet)  Price,  each. 

8x15 1  8.66 

10x16 11.76 

12x20 16.86 

16x24 26.60 

18x27 82.00 


COTTON   BUNTING. 
These  flags  are  made  throughout  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
wool  btmting  flags. 


Size,  (feet) 

2    x8 

2%x4 

8    x5 

4    x7 

6    x8 


Price,  each. 

I  .80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30 

1.60 


Size,  (feet)  Price,  each. 

6x10 $2.10 

8x12 8.80 

10x16 4.96 

12x20 6.96 


North- Western  School  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis 


IT  WILL  PAY 

^^   YOU  WELL 


to  take  subscriptions  for  Kindergarten  Review,  the  ideal 
magazine  for  kindergarteners,  primary  teachers  and 
mothers. 

Easy,  profitable  employment  in  leisure  "hours  that 
means  extra  dollars.    Try  it. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 


Milton  Bradley  Co.,     Spring:field,  Mass. 


Criii^/^Sol     r%tcnr^ttt^4-     ^°  Latest  and  Official  Minnesota  School 
SpCCldl     Lrl&COUnL     Laws,     during    the  month  of    January. 
Address    SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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A  farmers'  Short  Course  will  be 
given  at  the  state  school  of  agriculture, 
St  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  Jan.  8  to  Febt 
i6.  Full  information  may  be  had  l^ 
addressing  Jas.  M.  Drew,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn. 


The  Owatonna,  Minn.,  high  school 
last  year  had  the  largest  number  and 
percentage  of  non-resident  students  of 
all  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  This 
fact  argues  the  high  standing  of  the 
local  high  school.  That  it  is  regarded 
as  a  remarkably  strong  institution  is  the 
only  explanation  for  its  leadership  in 
this  direction. 


All  the  members  of  the  class  of  *o6  of 
the  Mayyille,  N.  D.,  normal  school  are 
engaged  in  teaching  with  the  exception 
of  one,  who  will  attend  the  State  Uni- 
versity. President  Carhart  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  during  September  m  a  hos- 
pital in  Chicago,  returning  in  time  to 
begin  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term. 


On  January  ist  Mr.  Hans  Ustrud,  of 
Minnehaha  county,  became  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  South 
Dakota.  Supt.  Ramer  retires  with  the 
good-will  of  all  his  associates,  and  the 
regrets  of  many  that  he  could  not  carry 
to  a  final  issue  some  of  the  movements 
inaugurated  during  his  incumbency  of 
the  office,  Mr.  Ustrud,  on  the  other 
hand,  enters  upon  his  duties 'with  the 
dawn  of  a  new  state  administration 
pledged  to  reform,  and  especial^  to  such 
changes  in  school  affairs  as  will  enable 
them  to  be  freed  from  political  in- 
fluence. 


School  life  at  St  James,  Minn.,  is 
life  indeed.  The  schools  were  never 
more  alive  than  today  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  H.  L.  Brown. 


Sauk  Rapids,  Minn.,  under  the  super- 
intcndency  of  W.  A.  Ziegler,  has  fitted 
up  a  chemical  laboratory  and  three  years 
high  school  work  is  being  done.  The  full 
course  will  be  given  next  year. 


School  Education  has  received  from 
N.  M.  Hokanson,  the  business  manager, 
a  copy  of  The  Normal,  a  34  page  month- 
ly magazine  published  by  the  Spearfish, 
S.  D.,  Normal  School.  The  magazine 
is  highly  creditable  to  printer  and  edit- 
ors. 


Superintendent  J.  A.  Cranston,  for- 
merly of  St.  Cloud,  has  many  warm 
friends  in  Minnesota.  They  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  he  is  beginning  his  work 
at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions.  The  enrollment  in 
the  Santa  Ana  schools  is  1,516. 


Supt.  F.  L.  Williams  of  Carver  Coun- 
ty, Minn.,  has  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  his  teachers,  giving  them  practical  and 
sound  advice  in  regard  to  Course  of 
Study,  Teachers'  Meetings,  Rural 
School  Examinations,  Libraries,  Seed 
Contests,  Educational  Journals,  etc. 


We  congratulate  Otter  Tail  County, 
Minn.,  on  the  election  of  our  friend. 
Miss  Charlotte  Knudson,  by  a  very  large 
majority. 


TeacHers  A|(encies»  etc. 


ymAtin/ieavous 
i/eacners 


Makes  a  specialty  of  placing  teachers  in  the  Middle  States 
and  in  the  West — largest  salaries  paid  there. 

Is  conducted  by  experienced  educators  and  business  men. 

Guarantees  to  satisfy  its  members  or  will  return  the  fee. 

Has  been  remarkably  successful  in  placftig  its  members 
during  past  years. 
Address    1.  A.  Thoraon.  329 -D  '  utb  Ave.  S.  B« 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA.^ 


The  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  «' «Pb«1[S^6.  bt. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
flast  and  School  Officials  desiring  New  England  Teachers. 

Midland  Teachers'  Agencies,  '^S■t^^'^^^:^^i,:^4^^^Xi. 

dieton,  Oregon :  Sherman.  Texas;  Jonesboro,  Ark.:  DuBois.  Pa.  We  can  help  the  Proffretslve  teacher. 
Write  any  office  for  booklets  and  blank.  We  want  an  up  to  date  school  man  for  state  representative.  Write 
ORVILLB  J.  ORSBORN,  aea«ral  ManacM*,  Warrentburs,  Mo.,  for  partlculani. 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  20  East  Gay  Street  Columbus,  Ohio. 

For  definite,  practical  co-operation  In  securing  just  the  kind  of  position  you  desire,  register  with  the 
"Central."    Booklet  and  blanks  free. 

Established  1899  ::  E.  C.  ROGERS*  Manager 


PACIFIC 


the  ground. 


y£/^Q|i|£P3>  Opiates  in  Pacific  Northwest  States.    200  Grade 
g^r^^m^f%\i       Teachers  needed  for  Sept. , '07.      Also  Principals, 
AQtlMOT        Supts.  and  High  School.   Register  early.  We  are  on 
EstabUshed  1899.    Write  B.  W.  Brintnall,  Mgr.,  538  N.  Y.  Elk.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


^«  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

602  YoaBCoraum  Bulldioc,  Dos  Moliiof ,  Iowa 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers.  Will  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  Aid  in  the  Great  Weat  and  Northwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions.  Will  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    Will  send  full  particulars  on  request.    Write  for  our  Plans  Today. 


An  Agency  That  Recommends  All  Over  the  Counti7 

Some  INTERSTATE  Appolntmento  of  Women  Teachers  last  year 

Pa.  to  Me.— Anna  L,  Bard,  Factoryville  to  Aroostock  Normal.  Pa.  to  Mass*— Rose 
E.  Loetzer,  Sayre,  to  Sandisfieid.  Mass.  to  Coon.— Mary  E.  Allen,  South  Hadley  to 
Shelton.  N.  Y.  to  N.  J.— Mrs.  Mary  Morris,  Amsterdam,  to  Point  Pleasant.  Va.  to  Pa. 
— Roxanna  E .  Marsh,  Lynchburg,  to  Weatherly .  N. Y.  to  Md.— Martha  Smith,  Syracuse 
to  Frostburg  Normal.  N.  Y.  to  Va.— Ada  M.  Mallory,  Phoenix,  to  Chatham.  Ohio  to  W. 
Va.— Emma  McKean,  Cleveland,  to  Wesleyan  University.  N.Y.  to  La.— Florence  E.  Ad. 
ams,  Rochester  to  Straight  University.  N.Y.  to  Mich.— Elizabeth  B.  McLellan,  Ithaca, 
to  Ypsilanti  Normal.    Cal.  to  Col.— Frances  C.  Helden,  Redland,to  Denver  Normal. 

These  are  only  specimens,  but  they  show  our  geographical  range.    Send  for  circulars. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL 

>==For  Klndergartners 

Bt>r  eircalMrm  nod  parHcalAra  Addrea* 

Miss  StelleL  Lo\iiseL  Wood 

J07  South  NlQth  Street  Superlnteadent 

Bercy's,  Ducroquet's  Sauveur's    C  D  P  lU  i^  U    German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 

and  other  methods  are  used       |    li  |   li  I )  |1       other  Foreign  Languages. 
Everywhere  for  Teaching    ■    ■»*-i'^^"i    Send  for  Complete  Catalog. 
IXril^I^IAM  R.  JENKINS.  851-S5S  6tl^  Av««  (cor.  48tl^  St.)  N«w  YorH 


Wben  writiiiff  to  advertltert.  pleas*  state  that  yao  saw  tbe  ad.  In  Schoal  Bdacattoo 
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The  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  at  its  meeting  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  chose  as  its  vice  president, 
Webster  Merrifield,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  president  of  the  North  Da- 
kota University. 


The  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
France  took  effect  December  ii. 


Sir  Alfred  Mosely,  who  is  the  head 
of  a  commission  of  five  hundred  Enghsh 
school-teachers  studying  American  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  says :  "Two  things 
en(5ourage  one  to  believe  that  American 
education  has  two  mighty  powers  to 
make  the  merits  more  and  the  faults 
less:  Your  teachers  all  seem  fired  with 
enthusiasm;  in  England  our  rich  men 
spend  their  money  in  sport,  here  it  is 
spent  on  education." 


their  recent  efforts.  It  is  hoped  to  com- 
plete this  inquiry  and  to  publish  the  re- 
ports of  the  investigators  by  the  autumn 
of  1907. 

State  Superintendent  W.  L.  Stockwell, 
of  North  Dakota,  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  model  high  school  at  the 
state  university. 

The  Muskegon,  Mich.,  high  school  has 
an  enrollment  of  232  boys  and  248  girls. 
Can  any  high  school  in  the  country 
show  a  percentage  of  boys  greater 
than  48  and   one-third? 


The  next  great  western  world's  fair 
will  be  held  in  Seattle  in  the  summer  of 
1909.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Alaskan- 
Yukon-Pacific  exposition. 


A  seismological  society  has  been  or- 
ganized in  California. 


Broadly  speaking,  all  the  nations  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  say  the  papers, 
are  now  reporting  daily  on  their  weather 
conditions  to  the  weather  bureau  in 
Washington. 


Supt.  E.  C.  McClelland,  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  announces  that  this  is  his 
last  year  in  school  work.  He  will  go 
into  business  in  Kansas  City. 


The  Educational  Times  states  that  an 
important  international  inquiry  into  the 
methods  and  results  of  moral  training 
in  schools  at  home  and  abroad  has  been 
initiated  in  London.  It  is  proposed  to 
institute  an  inquiry,  conducted  by  trained 
investigators,  who  will  visit  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  to  ascertain  the  conclusions  which 
the  best  authorities  in  the  different  coun- 
tries have  reached  as  the  outcome  •  of 


Judge  John  Day  Smith,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, recently  said :  "The  sentiment  which 
is  back  of  the  abolition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  schools  is  to  be  com- 
mended, but  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  when  a  vicious  boy  and  a  teacher 
enter  into  a  controversy,  that  the  boy 
beats  the  teacher  on  her  own  ground, 
because  he  knows  that  no  punishment 
that  he  cares  for  will  follow." 


Alaska  has  yielded  nearly  $200,000,000 
worth  of    gold  since  the  Klondike  rush. 

The  United  States  bought  Alaska  in 
1867,  for  $7,200,000,  the  purchase  being 


made  principally  for  the  sake  of  doing 
a  good  turn  to  Russia,  which  had  been 
faithful  to  the  United  States  during  the 
civil  war.  Since  that  time,  the  govem- 
,ment's  revenues  from  Alaska  have  been 
more  than  $10,000,000,  and  the  federal 
government  is  $1,500,000  ahead  in  the 
Alaska  account,  according  to  figures  sup- 
plied by  Secretary  Taft 

^Book  ^J^eviews 

Good  Health,  by  Frances  Gulick  Jewett. 

Cloth.    i2mo.    172  pages.    Illustrated 

Mailing  price,  45  cents.    Ginn  &  Co., 

Boston. 

The  book  is  designed  for  children  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  treats 
almost  exclusively  of  hygiene  rather 
than  of  anatomy  or  physiology.  It  pre- 
sents facts  rather  than  dogmatic  con- 
clusions. 
Standard  English  Classics.  Loma  Doone, 

800  pages.     Price,  80  cents.    Ivanhoe. 

556  pages.  65  cents.    Rape  of  the  Lock 

and   Other   Poems.     185   pages.     35 

cents. 

The  prices  include  poista^^e.  The  notes, 
exercises     and     glossaries  are  all  that 
could  be  desired. 
The  Making  of  An  American  Teacher, 

by  Forrest  Crissey.    50  cents.    C.  M. 

Barnes  Co.,  262  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 

This  is  a  unique  educational  book. 
It  is  at  oYice  a  story,  tense  with  human 
interest ;  a  biography  of  a  foremost  liv- 
ing American  educator  and  on  illumina- 
tion of  the  kind  of  character-building 
that  most  concerns  the  earnest  and  prac- 
tical teacher. 


Devoe  School  Color  Box  No.  4 1-2 

Begin  the  New  Year  with  Devoe 
School  Colors.  We  are  the  only  con- 
cern making  School  Water  Colors 
which  has  its  own  color-making  plant 
producing  Carmine,  Vermilion,  Lakes, 
etc. 

For  strength  and  quality,  for  texture, 
and  for  price  advantages,  you  will  not 
find  the  equal  of  these  goods. 


The  cut  showi  our  No.  4  l-Z—ElKht  Half  Pant— Crimson, 
New  Blue,  New  Qreen,  Burnt  Sienna,  Oambore,  Oranre, 
Violet  and  Yellow  Ochre  or  any  special  assortment  of 
colors,  Indudlns  Cold  Qrey  and  Warm  sray,  with  brushes. 

Get  our  special  prices  to  Schools,  Teachers,  etc. 


Devo©  &  Ray nolds  Coa 


176  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  Pulton  &  WlUiam  Sts. 

1214  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 


New  York 


Subscribers  and  Readers 

OF 

School  Education 

are  respectfully  asked  to  turn  to  page 
4  of  this  issue.    Note  carefully  the 

Special    Inducement 

made  to  those  who  subscribe  or  re- 
new at  this  time.  Do  not  delay 
this  matter 

Do  it  Today 


Note  the  Clubbing  Offer  on  the  same  page 


ORDER 

Minnesota  School  Laws 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     We 
have  the   Latest  Official  Edition 

Address         SCHOOL  EDUCATION, 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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Literature  and  Life  in  School,  by  J.  Rose 
Colby.  i2mo.  $1.25,  net.  Postpaid. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Miss  Colby's  book  is  a  persuasive  ap- 
peal for  the  study  of  literature  as  liter- 
ature in  all  the  years  of  a  child's  school 
life.  To  her  love  for  and  knowledge 
of  books  the  author  adds  an  understand- 
ing of  what  is  known  as  the  education- 
al process,  and  her  views  are  founded 
upon  actual  experience  in  teaching.  The 
titles  of  the  nve  chapters  of  the  book 
are:  A  plea  for  Literature  in  School; 
Literature  and  the  First  Four  Years  of 
School  Life;  Literature  and  the  Second 
Four  Years  of  School  Life;  Methods 
of  Handling  Literature  in  School;  Lit- 
erature and  Life  after  the  Elementary 
Years. 

The  Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 
Chosen  and  rewritten  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder.     New  School  Edition.     Il- 
lustrated.  12  mo.  50  cents,  net.   Post 
paid.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
A  number  of  attractive  drawings  add 
fresh  interest  to  this  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Scudder's    'Book    of  Fables   and   Folk 
Stories" — a   collection   which   has   long 
been  a  favorite  children's  classic  at  home 
and  in  school. 

Modern  English  literature:  A  Short 
History,  by  Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M. 
A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge: 
Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  New  and  revised  edition, 
with  72  portraits.  Cloth.  Quarto. 
427  pages.  Price,  $2.50,  net;  $2.68, 
postpaid.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  educational  value  of  this  work 
and  the  exceptional  attractiveness  of  its 
artistic    features   will   cOmmend    it    to 
teachers  and  students.    The  literature  of 
which  it  treats  is  modern  in  a  broad 
sense  as  it  begins  with     the     age     of 
Chaucer  and  closes  with  that  of  Tenny- 
son.   To  his  original  work,  which  is  a 
recognized  classic,  the  author  has  made 
important  revisions  and  additions. 
L'Abbe    Daniel,    par    Andre    Theuriet, 
with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabu- 
lary.    By  Robert  L.   Taylor,   Ph.D., 
Dartmouth   College.     Henry   Holt   & 
Co. 

This  text  will  be  found  well  suited  to 
the   needs  of  beginning  classes.     It  is 
easy  French  of  colloquial  character  and 
the  stoiy  moves  rapidly.    The  principal 
difficulties    of    translation    are    recog- 
nized in  the  notes  and  the  vocabulary. 
Elementary,  Analytical  Chemistry.     By 
John  H.  Song,  professor  of  chemistry, 
Northwestern      University      Medical 
School.       Illustrated.       Cloth.       310 
pages.      Price,   $1.25.     P.    Blakiston's 
Son  &  Co. 

In  this,  the  third  edition,  the  author 
has  continued  the  plan  he  at  first  adopted 
of  giving  the  course  in  volumetric  anal- 
ysis immediately  following  qualitative 
analysis,  as  an  increasing  number  of 
teachers  find  it  advisable  to  give  their 
work  in  this  order. 

The  Nervous  System  of  Vertebrates.  By 
J.  B.  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  West  Virginia  University. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  illustrations. 
'Cloth.  Octavo.  370  pages.  Price, 
$3.00.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The-  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
nervous   system   as  a   whole,  traces   its 


A  Flag  for 
— — ^Your  School 


OVER  11.000  TEACHERS  HAVE 
BOUGHT  THEIR  OWN. 


No  school  should  be  without  the  American  Flag.  There'sno  reason 
why  any  school  should  be  without  it,  seeing  how  easy  a  matter  it  is 
to  set  it.    Read  our  plan : 

On  request  we  will  send  yon  postpaid  35  Emblematic  Flaff  Buttons.  They  are  in  National 
colors— handsome  shirt  waist  and  coat  lapel  ornaments.  Let  the  children  sell  them  at  10c 
apiece— they'll  do  it  over  night  and  be  glad  of  the  chance.  Send  us  the  $3.50  and  we  send  you  a 
beautiful  flag,  eight  feet  by  five  feet,  46  stars,  latest  regulation  form  as  to  stripes,  field,  etc.  All 
charges  paid.     For  indoor  or  outdoor  use.    Warranted  not  to  fade. 

No  need  to  wait  or  trouble  the  Board  about  it.    Get  credit  for  doing  something  for  the 

school  yourself.   You'll  never  know  how  quick  

it  will  go  'till  you  try  it. 

Are  the  Pictures  of  these 
PatrioU  on  Your  Wall? 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools.   70  by 

24  inches  in  size,  photo  colors,  and  framed  in 

solid  black  bone  ebony,  rub  finish  2  in.  frame, 

under  glass.    You  can  procure  them  on  the 

same  plan  as  the  Flag.    Write  for  35  buttons, 

send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold,  and  we  will  send 

either  picture,  securely  packed  and  express 

paid  to  your  station.     We  f  umibh  either  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln  buttons,  or  the  Flag  buttons 

mentioned  above.    State  which  is  wanted. 
We  are  doing  business  with  the  teaching  fraternity  all  over  the  United  States— more  than 
likely  with  some  in  your  own  county  and  we  gladly  refer  you  to  them.    We  never  get  any  com- 
plaints.   Just  try  one  of  onr  offers  and  see  how  it  will  be  with  yon. 

Nail  Order  Fla^  Company,  1032  Meridian  St,  Anderson,  Ind. 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS 


The  Teachers'  Helpers  are  without  question  the  finest 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  published.  They  are 
edited  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  teach- 
ers In  the  country.  They  give  frograms,  methods, 
songs,  drawing,  and  devices  for  each  month  In  the 
year,  and  are  beautifully  and  prefusely  Illustrated, 
Four  books  In  the  series:  named  Autumn,  W{nter, 
Spring,  and  Summer  respectively.  The  Summer 
number  covers  work  for  the  whole  year  and  Is  larger 
than  the  others.  Cover  designs  done  In  beautiful 
three-color  work.  Money  refunded  to  any  purchaser 
who  Is  not  more  than  satisfied. 
PRICES:  Bach  Namber(except  Sammer)  $  ^35 
Sammer  No.  [Urgw  than  others]  .50 
Seod  today  for  c«py  or  ask  for  further  lofbnna- 
tion.    Address 

Teachers'  Helper, 

D. 


— 18W  -  1906— 

20,000  Children  now  Read  The 
ROTARY 


TRY 


The  Rotary 

"Undo  WIB's  MogazfaM  for  ChUdron'* 

If  you  wish  fresh  supplementary  read- 
ing every  month  of  the  year. 

In  this  magazine  •'Uncle  WiU's'' 
letters  to  the  children  and  the  ans- 
wers from  the  children  give  the 
magazine  a  personality  possessed  by 
no  other  children's  magazine.  A 
sample  copy  will  be  mailed  for  Sc  in 
stamps. 

Subscription  price  50c  a  year;  in 
clubs  of  five  or  more  30c  a  year. 
Address 

W.  G.  CROCKER 

Lisbon,       -       -        North  Dakota 


by  J.  L.  Orr.      BEST  of  all  for  viMage  and  rural 

schools.    Boards,  112  pages.     Postpaid,  36c  a  copy. 

One  sample  postpaid  for  tea  cents. 


SONG  CROWN 

Write  for  terms.    One  samj^     ^     ^ 

Onino*  I  il^A  AVilH  Pit* A  Management  and  Methods  for  Rural  and 
VJUing  LrlKC  yy  im  rirc  viUage  Schools,  by  Thomas  E.  Sanders.  Or- 
ders  received  from  11  states  in  20  days  from  first  announcement.  812  pp.  Postpaid  ^1. 
The  Little  Schoolmistress    *>y  Clebnme  Lee  Hayes.    Unexc^l^  pedagogical 

stoi^.    263  paffes.  .  Cloth.     Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Combination— All  three  for  $2.00.    Address 

V^Q  RECORD  COMPANY,  "Wooster,   OKio. 


When  writlns  to  advertisers,  pleue  eUte  that  you  mw  the  ad.  In  School  BdncatlQii 
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phylogenetic  history,  and  shows  the  fac- 
tors which  have  determined  the  course 
of  evolutiort.  The  functional  point  of 
view,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  this  book,  brings  the  treatment  of  the 
nervous  system  into  close  relation  with 
the  work  of  recent  years  on  the  be- 
havior of  animals. 


SilagAzines 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  now — as*  it 
has  been  from  its  estJiblishment — repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  literary  excel- 
lence. Its  articles  are  from  the  best 
writers,  popular,  readable,  but  not 
catchy.     $4.00  a  year.     Boston,  Mass. 

The  Century  is  a  Book  Beautiful  every 
month  in  the  year.  It  sets  a  standard 
of  artistic  beauty  and  literary  richness 
in  the  magazine  world.  It  is  always  rich 
in  substantial  papers  on  current  topics, 
in  high-class  fiction,  and  in  miscellane- 
ous matter  of  interest  to  readers.  $2.00 
a  year.     New  YorJc  City. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  more 
valuable  matter  in  the  same  space  than 
I         that  contained  in  a  monthly  number  of 
i         The   Chautauquan.      It   is    a   veritable 
I         "Magazine  of  System  in  Reading."  $2.00 
I         a  year.    Published  at  Chautauqua^  N.  Y. 
Much    attention    has    been    recently 
drawn  to  Christian  Science  by  the  false 
I         reports   of   Mrs.    Eddy's   death.       The 
Christian  Science  Journal  is  the  authori- 
tative    monthly     organ     of     Christian 
Science  as  founded  by  Mary  Baker  G. 
Eddy.     Published   in    Boston.     $2.00   a 
year. 

^  The  January  number  of  Education 
contains  an  exceedingly  interesting  de- 
scription of  A  Boy's  Club.  Ethical 
Training  in  our  schools  is  discussed  by 
Dr.  Sheldon.  A  Rational  System  of 
Promotion  in  Elementary  is  a  timely 
article.  Education  is  filled  with  valu- 
able matter  for  the  thoughtful  reader. 
$3.00  a  year.  80  Broomfield  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Among  the  articles  in  Educational  Re- 
view  (edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler) are  Educational  Legislation  in  1905, 
Where  Education  Breaks  Down,  Prag- 
matism as  Related  to  Educational 
Theory  and  Practice.  $3.00  a  vear.  New 
York  City. 

There  is  no  periodical  that  serves  a 
richer  or  more  varied  weekly  literary 
feast  than  the  Literary  Digest,  It  gives 
the  cream  of  the  best  current  comment 
on  politics,  science,  religion,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  whatever  else  is  of  interest 
to  the  cultivated  reader.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  New  York.  $3.00  a 
year. 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews  is  undoubtedly  the  broadest 
and  most  discriminating  Current  History 
published.  Of  the  large  number  of  top- 
ics treated  by  it  these,  in  the  Decem- 
ber number,  are  typical:  The  President 
and  the  Corporations;  Electrification — 
A  Railroad  Revolution:  The  Most  Pros- 
perous Year  in  Our  History;  The  Vital 
Education  Debate  in  England.  Pub- 
lished in  New  York.     $3.00  a  year. 

St.  Nicholas  for  1907  will  equal  if  not 
surpass  in  attractiveness  and  variety 
any  other  single  volume  of  the  maga- 
zine. This  is  the  highest  commendation 
possible.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
$3.00  a  vear. 


Blackboard  Stencils 

The  Stencils  are  perforated  paper  designs.  They  are  made  on  strong,  durable 
paper,  and  each  Stencil  may  be  used  an  Indefinite  number  of  times.  B^Il  directions 
given  with  each. 

They  are  Invaluable  In  teaching  Geography,  Language.  History,  Writing,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Primary  Reading  and  Object  Liessons,  the  teacher  being  enabled  to  place  on 
the  board  a  large  outline  picture  of  any  object  desired. 

They  are  convenient.  Require  no  skill  to  use.  Save  the  time  of  the  teacher  who 
can  draw,  and  are  a  boon  to  the  teacher  who  can  not  draw.  There  are  over  600  deslinis. 

No  Orders  Taken  for  Lei s  Than  25  Cents 


Continents.    10c  Each. 

Size  30x40  Inches. 
North  America.  Asia. 

South  America.  Africa. 

Europe.  Austrsdla. 

Groups  of  States. 
New  England  States.  Southern  States. 
Middle    Atlantic         Central  States. 
States.  Western  States. 

States  and  Territories. 
Alaska.  Montana. 

Alabama.  New  Hampshire. 

Arizona.  New  Jersey. 

Arkansas.  New  Mexico. 

California.  New  York. 

Colorado.  Nebraska. 

Connecticut.  Nevada. 

Delaware.  North  Dakota. 

Florida.  North  Carolina. 

Georgia.  Ohio. 

Idaho.  Oregon. 

Illinois.  Pennsylvania. 

Indiana.  Rhode  Island. 

Indian  Territory.         South  Carolina. 
'Iowa.  South  Dakota. 

Kansas.  Tennessee. 

Kentucky.  Texas. 

Louisiana.  Utah. 

Maine.  Vermont. 

Maryland.  Virginia. 

Massachusetts.  Washington. 

Michigan.  West  Virginia. 

Mississippi.  Wisconsin. 

Bflssourl.  Wyoming. 

Biinnesota.' 

Hemispheres,  Etc. 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  Hemisphere. 
Mercator's  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Mercator's   Western   Hemisphere. 
British  Isles. 
Canada. 
Mexico  and  West  Indies. 

Geographical  Charts. 
Chart  of  Solar  System. 
Chart  of  Spring  Tides. 
Chart  Showing  path  of  Earth  Around  t^e 

Sun. 
Chart  of  Comparative  Length  of  Longest 

Rivers  of  the  World. 

RoU  of  Honor.    10c  Bach. 

1.  Japanese  Pattern,   with   Birds. 

2.  Plain  Letters,  with  S^nroU  and  Flowers. 

3.  Plain  Letters. 

4.  Old  English. 

6.  ''Meritorious,"  with   Scroll  and  Birds. 

6.  Plain  Letters,  wltb  Scroll  and  Crown. 

7.  Merit  Roll. 

8.  Laurel  Wreath  Pattern. 

9.  American  Eagle  or  Shield. 

10.  Excelsior. 

11.  German  Text. 

Borders.    10c  Bach. 

1.  Oak  Leaf  and  Acorn  Pattern. 

2.  Greek  Border.  Anthemoin  Pat^m. 

5.  Triangular   Combinations. 

4.  Egyptian    Border,    Lotus    Pattern. 

5.  Ivy  Leaf  and  Berries. 

6.  Maple  Leaf  and  Blossoms. 

7.  Dogwood  Leaves  and   Blossoms. 

8.  Cat  Tail  Design. 

9.  Comer-piece —  Strawberry  Design. 

10.  Comer-piece — Petunia  Design. 

11.  Spiral   Curves. 

12.  Holly  Leaf  and  Berries. 

13.  Morning-Glory. 

14.  Greek  Fret. 

15.  Popples.   11   inches   wide. 

16.  Clematis. 

17.  Clover. 

18.  Roses. 

19.  Easter  Lilies. 

20.  Jasmine  and  Ribbons. 

21.  Brownies. 

22.  Comer-piece — Conventional  Flower  De- 

sign. 


New  Washington  Stencils. 
Size.    6-ct.    stencils.    18x24    Inches;    10-ct 

stencils.  24x36  inches. 
A  series  of  Specially  Attractive  Pictures, 

illustrating  the  life  of  Washington. 
Washington  receiving  Instruction 

from  his  mother 5  cents. 

Washington  and  his  Batchet....  6      " 

Washington  as  Surveyor 6      " 

Washington    as    Commander-in- 
Chief    5      " 

Surrender  of  Comwallls 10 

Washington  as  President 5 

The  Family  at  Mt.  Vemon 10 

Washington's  Tomb    10 

Washington's    Monument ........  10      " 

Flag  and  Liberty  Bell 5      " 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given  or 

all  for 60      " 

For   Lincoln's    Birthday. 
6-ct  stencil,  18x14  Inches;  10-ct.  stencils. 

24x36  Inches. 

Beautifully     portraying     the     Important 

events  of  his  life. 

Lincoln's   Birthplace    5  cents. 

Lincoln  at  Study 10      " 

Lincoln,    the    Rallsplitter 10      " 

LlncoWs  Home  at  Springfield...  10      " 

Lincoln  as  President 5..  " 

Writing  Emancipation  Proclaim.  10 

Lincoln's   Cabinet    (80x40) 15      " 

Lincoln's  Monument  10      " 

Lincoln's    Statue    10      " 

Emancipation  Statue   10      " 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given  or 

an  for 80      " 

For  Longfellow's  Birthday. 
6-ct.  stencils,  18x24  inches;  10-ct.  stencils. 

24x86  Inches. 

Appropriately  illustrating  th^  life  of  our, 

best  loved  poet.^ 

Longfellow's  Portrait   6  cents. 

Logfellow's  Home  at  Portland..  10  *' 
Longfellow's  Home,  Cambridge..  10      " 

Longfellow  In  his  Library 10      " 

Longfellow's   Statue    10      " 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given,  or 

all   for    36      " 

For   Whittler's    Birthday. 
6-ct.  stencils,  18x24  Inches;  10-ct.  stencils, 
24x36  inches. 

Whittier's   Portrait 5  cenU. 

Whittier's  Birthplace   10      " 

Whittier's  Home  at  Amesbury..lO      " 

Author's  Portraits  and  Homes. 
Portrait  of  any  Author,  each....  6  cents. 

Lowell's  Home  at  Cambridge 10      " 

Hawthorne's  "Old  Manse." 10      " 

Bryant's  home  at  Roslyn 10      " 

Holmes'  Birthplace.  Cambridge..  10  " 
Emerson's  Home  at  Concord...  10  " 
Mrs.  Stowe's  Home  at  Hartford.  10      " 

Language  Stencils.    10c  Bach. 
These  designs  were  prepared  expressly 
for  Language  Work.    They  are  very  sug- 
gestive and  helpful. 

1.  Late  for  SehooL     7.  The   Lost   Bal- 

2.  Which  Hand?  loons. 

3.  The  Young  Artist  8.  Two  in  a  Swing. 

4.  A  Lively  Race.      9.  Off  for  a  Sail. 
6.  Rest  After  Play.  10.  Rope    Skipping. 
6.  A  Fine  Team. 

Stencil  Alphabets. 

60  cents  each. 

Height  of  letters.  6  Inches.    Suitable  for 

making  mottoes  or  for  embroidery. 

1.  Old  English.         3.  Eastlake  Pattern. 

2.  German  Text.      4.  Rustic  Pattern. 

Special  Words.    10c  Bach. 

1.  Program.  2.  Order  of  Exercises. 

3.  Welcome. 


Address   NORTH-WESTERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Minneapolis 
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Nothing  more  appropriate  for  the  Primary  Room  than  the  beautiful  Pictures  of  Child  Life 
By   Jessie  Willcox  Smith 

Chums— -Photograyure  (See  P.  21.)  Size  9xf2.  PrJca  25  cents. 


A  RAINY  DAY 

In  colors,  12  x  12  inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper 75  cts 


THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL 

In  colors,  12  x  15  inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper 75  cts. 
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KEPT  IN 

tn  colors,  12  X  16  Inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper 75  cts. 


IN  THE  HAMMOCK 

In  colors,  12  x  12  inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper 75  cts. 


THE  RECITATION 

In  colors,  12  x  16  inches 

Art  Pebbled  Paper 75  cts. 


AT  THE  SEASHORE 

In  colors,  IJ  x  14  Inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper ,     7S  cts. 


THE  SECRET 
In  colors,  12x12  in.   Pebbled  Art  Paper,  75c. 


DRINKING  SODA 

In  colors,  12  x  12  inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper  ^ 75  cts. 


BILLY-BOY 

In  colors,  1^  3t  IS  inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper ,.     7S  eta, 


EASTER  LILIES 

In  colors,  12x14  In.   Pebbled  Art  Paper,  75c. 

Any  of  the  -hnve  pictures  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  —  Address,   Nortb-Western  School  Suppiy  Company ,  MinneMpom 
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Geo  W.  Ogllvie 
=DErEATS= 


G.  ®,  C.  Merriam  Co. 


A  DECISION  rendered  by  Judge  Colt  in  the  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  in 
Boston  on  January  9,  1907,  forever  settled  the  question  that  had  been  at  issue  for  two 
and  a  half  years — or  since  July,  1904 — between  Geo.  W.  Ogllvie,  publisher  of  the  latest 
series  of  GENUINE  WEBSTER  DICTIONARIES,  and  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  who  publish 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  and  other  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete  dictionaries,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  fifty  years  old.  The  decision  is  a  sweeping  one  so  far  as  Ogilvie'.s  right  to 
publish  Webster  Dictionaries  is  concerned,  the  court's  opinion  being,  in  part,  as  follows : 

•'In  1890  ....  the  Merrlams  brought  several  suits  In  which  they  set  up  their  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  name  Webster  In  the  title 
of  dictionaries.  In  these  cases  the  decisions  were  adverse  to  the  Merriam  Company."  The  court  here  quoted  from  one  of  those  1890 
decisions,  which  was  delivered  by  Justice  Miller  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  as  follows:  "The  contention  that  complainants  (G.  &  C. 
Merriam  )  have  any  special  property  In 'Webster's  Dictionary' Is  all  nonsense"— and  then  Judge  Colt  resumed,  as  follows:  "Since  1889 
....  Ogllvie  had  the  same  right  as  the  Merriam  Co,  to  publish  and  sell  ....  Webster's  Dictionary,  or  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
that  boolc,  and  to  use  the  name  Webster  In  Its  titl^.  And  this  public  right  cannot  be  taken  away  or  abridged  ....  It  only  remains  to 
consider  whether  Ogllvie  has  cleariy  shown  that  his  dictionary  Is  published  by  himself  ....  with  respect  to  the  book  ....  Ogllvie  has 
done  all  which  the  law  requires  to  distinguish  his  book  from  the  dictionaries  published  by  the  Merriams,  including  Webster's  International 
Dictionary. 

The  only  remaining  thing  to  question  or  wonder  about — after  learning  that  the  Merriams 
were  SO  THOROUGHLY  WHIPPED  IN  1890— is,  why  they  sought  more  trouble  of  the 
same  nature  in  1907.?  Well,  we  will  tell  you— THEY  ARE  AFRAID  OF  OGILVIE'S 
WEBSTER'S  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  AS  A  COMPETITOR— and  justly  so.  An  old 
dictionary  such  as  they  publish  is  nearly  useless,  and  they  feared  a  new  work,  such  as  is 
Webster't  Imperial,  it  being  authoritative,  reliable,  comprehensive,  up  to  date,  and  selling  at  a 
price  materially  less  per  copy  than  their  old  International  Webster  dictionary  sells  for.  Isn't 
there  food  for  thought  in  these  facts  for  dictionary  buyers.?  Don't  pay  two  prices  for  a 
dictionary — get  a  good  one  for  a  low  price. 

If  the  Merriam  Company  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  fight  for  two  and  a  half  years  and 
go  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars'  expense  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  you  individu- 
ally and  the  public  generally  from  getting  so  good  a  dictionary  as  Webster's  Imperial,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  it,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  full  justice  to  yourself  demands  an  inspect- 
ion of  this  book  and  comparison  of  its  merits  with  others  before  purchasing  any  dictionary.? 
Fair  play  is  all  we  ask — If  theirs  is  a  better  dictionary  buy  it ;  if  not,  buy  ours  and  save  $5.00 
per  copy  as  well  as  get  a  better  and  more  reliable  work. 

In  addition  to  the  ''IMPERIAL"  we  publish  its  abridgements  as  follows: 


Webster's  Inter-Colleglate  Dictionary  ^n^esTJlSihtls 
Webster's  Adequate  Dictionary  S5,^rw',,,t^^^^ 
Webster's  Sterling  Dictionary 


size.  51-8x7  3-4  x  1 3-8 
"ounces 


550    pages:   size.    3  3-8x5 1-2  x  5-8 
inches:  weight,  31-4  ounces    - 


Leather* 
Cioth  - 
Leathe. 
Cloth  - 
I  Leather 
I   Cloth  - 


$2.50 
1.75 

1.75 
1.25 
1.00 
.60 


Geo.  W.  Ogilvie 


Publishers  of  Qenuine 
Webster  Dictionaries 


Chicago,  III 
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WATER  COLOR  STUDIES  FOR  SCHOOL  WORK 

Suitable  for  Valentines,  etc. 
DRAWN  BY  MADEMOISELLE  CLOPATH 

Instructor  in  Drawing,  University  of  Minnesota 

PRICJBt    ^0  Gents  Per  Doacen,  in  Any  Asisortment 

All  Designs  on  Heavy  Water  Color  Paper 


Design  No.  10— on  Card  4x6 


Design  No.  11— on  Card  3i  x  7 


\ 


Design  No.  12— on  Card  3i  x  7 
Many  Other  Designs  in  Preparation 

Address   SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

MIININEAPOUIS,    MIIVrN. 

""^•n  wiitlns  to  advertltert.  pleM«  stetc  that  y«a  mw  tke  ad.  In  Scbool  Bducatloo 
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The  Unequalled  Record 

OH  • 

EXERCISES  IN  SYNTAX" 

ANO 

"EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC" 

In  Minnesota  Alone 

The  following  state  high  and  graded  schools  have  adopted  one  or  both  of  the  abdve  mentioned  books. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  hundred  smaller  schools  in  this  state  using 

"Exercises  in  Arithmetic"  and  "Exercises  in  Syntax." 


Ada 

Adrian   

Aitkin  

Albert  Lea  .  .1 . . 

Alden  

^  Alexandria    .... 

Annandale ^ 

.Anoka    

Appleton    

Argyle    

Atwater   

Audubon   

'Austin    

[Balaton    

Bamesville    

Battle  Lake 

Bcardsley 

Bellingham    .... 

Bemidji    

Benson  

Bertha    

(Bird  Island 

Blue  Earth  City 
Breckentidge    . . 

Brownton    

Buffalo  

Buffalo  Lake   .. 

Burtrum 

Caledonia    

Cambridge 

Carlton 

^s  Lake 

Chaska  

Chatfield    

Oearwater 

Cobto   - 

Dassel      

Dawson    

DfUno   


Detroit    

Dodge  Center  . 

Dundas    

Echo    

Eden  Valley  . . 
Elbow  Lake  .. 
Ellsworth    . . , . 

Elmore   

Ely    .^ 

Fairmcnt   

Faribault    

Farmington  . . . 

Fertile    

Fosston    

Fountain    

Franklin  

Gaylord    

Glencoe    

Glenwood    

Good  Thunder 
Grand  Rapids  . 
Granite    Falls 

Hallock    

Halstad    

Harmony  

Hastings    

Hawley    

Hector    

Hendeison    ... 

Henning 

Houston  

Howard  Lake 

Jackson    

Janesville    

Kasson    

Lake  City   

Lamberton 

Lanesboro    


Le  Roy 

Le  Sueur  Centre 

Little  Falls  

Luveme   

Mcintosh  

Madelia    

Madison  

Mantorville   

Mapleton   

Mazeppa    

Melrose    

Montevideo   

Monticello  

Morris    

Morristown 

Morton 

Mountain  Lake  . . 

New  Auburn   

New  London  

New  Prague 

New  Richland  ... 

New  Ulm  '. . 

North  Branch  . . . 
North  Mankato  . . 
North  St.  Paul  . . . 

Oak  Park 

Ortonville    

Osakis    , 

Osseo    

Owatonna    

Park  Rapids  

Pelican  Rapids  . . , 

Pine  Island  

Plainveiw    

Preston  

Princeton    

Raymond 

Red  Wing  


feenville    

Robbinsdale    

Rochester    

Royalton    

Rush  City  

Rushford  

Sandstone    

Sauk  Rapids 

Sherburn    

Slayton    

Soudan  

South  Stillwater   . 

Sparta 

Spring  Grove  . . . . 
Spring  Valley    . . . 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Charles  

St.  Hilaire 

St.  Paul  Park 

St  Peter  

Staples    

Stephen 

Tower 

Thief  Rivet  Falls 

Tracy    

Two  Harbors 

Verndale    

Wadena   

Watertown    

Waterville   

Welcome    

Wells    

Wheaton 

White  Bear 

Willmar   

Windom    

Winona 

Zumbrota    


Two  months  after  the  aoove    list  was  printed  the 
ks,  six  to  one  hundred  copies  going  to  each  school : 


following   schools    had  adopted    one  or  both  of  the  above 


Adams  Chokio  Kasota  Ogilvie 

Artington  CUnton  Kerkhoven  PauUlna,  la. 

Ashby  Dexter  Lake  Crystal  Plato 

Austin  Dickinson,  N.  D.  Lamson  Pine  City 

Avoca  Graceville  Litchfield  Perry,  Iowa 

gaglcy  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Long  Prairie  Rockford 

Belle  Plaine  Hendrum  Minnesota  Lake  Sioux  City,  la. 

Bismark,  N.  D.  Hubbard  Monroe,  Iowa  Sioux  FaUs,  S.  D. 

Brycdyn  Huron,  S.  D.  Montgomery  Sleepy  Eye 

Browns  Valley  Hancock  New  Hampton,  la  Smiths  MiU 

Cannon  Falls  International  Falls  Ogden,  Utah  St.  James 
Chisholm 

These  books  are  invaluable  in  the  Grammar  Grades  or  in  Senior  High  School  classes. 

For  Teachers  Training  Schools  they  are  unsurpassed. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  sample  copies  for  examination  to  superintendents,  supervising  principals 

and  sununer  school  instructors. 

Address  North-Western  School  Supply  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn< 


Starbuck 

Stewartville 

Stewart 

Valley  Springs,  S.  D. 

Vernon  Center 

Waubay,  S.  D. 

Wabasso 

Winona 

Winnebago 

Winthrop 

Wood  Lake 

Worthington 
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Next  Summer?     Europe! 


You  Can't  Afford  It? 


You  can't  afford  not  to  go  to  Europe. 

It  costs  money  to  keep  one's  education 
up  to  date;  it  costs  more  not  to.  Small  salaries  are  the  reward  of 
meagi:e  preparation.  The  future  is  for  the  best  fitted.  The  right 
visit  to  Europe  gives  the  largest  returns  in  pleasure,  efficiency  and 
money  of  any  equally  costly  investment. 

Vegetation  is  not   rest.     Strange  people, 
strange  languages,  customs,   dress,  thpus- 


You  Must  Itest? 


ands  of  miles  from  home  where  the  familiar  humdrum  can't  reach 
you  and  annoy — that's  recreation  of  the  most  efficacious  kind. 

Of  course  you  must.  .  In  some  states  va- 
cation study  is  required  by  law;   in  all 


You  Must  Study? 


states  it  is  required  by  the  logic  of  events.  School  Boards  ask  proof 
of  additional  preparation.  Superintendents  demand  academic  degrees. 

The  European  Summer  School 

offers  the  solution  and  answers  all  these  objections.  Here  is  a  vaca- 
tion trip  through  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  SWITZER- 
LAND, ITALY,  GREECE,  and  all  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
your  vacation  at  home.    We  offer : 

A  School  as  Genuine  as  Any  in  the  Land. 

A  Trip  as  Delightful  as  Any  You  Could  Plan. 

A  Faculty  of  the  Livcst  Leaders  the  Country  Affords. 

A  Curriculum  as  Tempting  as  Any  You  Know. 
An  out  of  door  School  in  Europe  without  any  classroom,  or  books, 
or  questions,  or  quiz.     We  know  how  to  utihze  the  play  of  foreign 
travel  for  the  ends  of  scholarship,  culture,  and  true  recreation. 

How  Can  It  Be  Done? 

Let  us  write  you  about  it.     Ask  for  the  last  European  Summer 
School  Announcement.    Address 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

39  Trinity  PI.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WlMT  ^vrtttaff  U  adverttocra.  pImm  stftto  that  jmt  mw  tha  ad.  In  School  BdocatlOQ 
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TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Price — Cash  In  advance,  $1.00  per  year  of  ten  numbers;  single 
copies  10  cents. 

The  Date  on  your  wrapper  Indicates  the  month  to  which  your 
subscription  Is  ^Id.  but  does  not  Include  that  month. 
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Editorial 


TKe  State  Convention 

In  one  of  the  down  town  stores  during  a  great 
convention  in  the  Northwest,  we  overheard  some 
youthful  teachers  discussing  the  convention.  They  said, 
"We  are  here  to  have  a  good  time.  The  Association 
is  all  well  enough,  but  then  it's  the  old  straw  re- 
threshed — old  chestnuts  retoasted."  Nay  girls,  pot  so, 
Mozart  cried  when  a  youth  for  fear  no  more  new 
music  would  come.  When  he  was  an  did  man,  his  fear 
was  that  the  placement  of  notes  on  the  staff,  to  create 
new  music,  would  become  exhausted.  But  there  is 
today  as  excellent  music  created  as  in  Mozart's  time. 
So  in  a  live  teachers'  gathering,  there  are  men  and 
women,  who  create  new  ideals  and  new  possibilities 
out  of  old  conditions,  else  we'd  go  backward.  There 
is  no  standstill  condition.  It's  either  forward  or 
backward. 


Universit^^  Students 

It's  an  inspiring  thing  to  meet,  on  a  winter's  morn- 
mg,  when  air  is  keen  and  nipping,  the  student  force*  of 
a  great  university  crossing  the  campus  in  twos,  trios, 


quartets  and  quintets,  reaching  into  the  thousands. 
Many  are  jauntily  dressed  and  full  of  push,  energy, 
and  perseverance — with  shoulders  and  head  erect  and 
with  determination  in  the  face,  to  make  the  best  of 
life's  duties. 


Neiv  Supervisors 

Rural  school  supervision  in  Minnesota  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  from  which  it  will  take  some 
time  to  recover,  by  the  retirement  in  a  single  year  of 
twenty-seven  of  its  most  strenuous  workers.  We  do 
not  recall  that  this  has  ever  happened  heretofore. 
Not  that  the  new  workers  in  the  field  of  rural  school 
supervision  are  not  worthy  successors,  but  no  one 
can  quite  fill  the  very  unique  place  that  these  strenuous 
workers  filled.  They  have  made  possible  the  fulfil- 
•  ment  of  conditions  soon  to  take  place  and  due  credit 
will  need  to  be  given  them. 

We  recall  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  have 
made  Minnesota  counties  famous  for  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  long  service  rendered  and  they 
have  set  tasks  for  their  successors  which  will  require 
push,  energy,  and  hard  work  to  keep  the  pace  set  by 
these  retired  rural   school  leaders. 


Magazines  in  the  Schools 

The  magazines,  containing  such  excellent  illustra 
tions,  and  write-ups  in  accurate,  trustworthy  style,  are 
fast  finding  their  way  into  the  rural  schools  ofUhe 
Northwest.  And  why  not?  Are  not  the  boys  and 
girls  in  rural  schools  well  worthy  the  best  procurable? 
Are  not  so  many  times  the  homes  of  the  rural  school 
pupils  destitute  of  the  best  magazines?  Rural  school 
teachers,  here's  a  mission  for  you.  Why  not  induce 
your  trustees  to  try  the  plan  of  subscribing  for  a  club 
of  first  class  magazines  and  keep  these  on  a  table  in  a 
corner  (well  lighted)  of  the  schoolroom.  You  will 
soon  see  the  children  around  this  table  at  the  noon 
hour  and  before  the  opening  of  school  in  the  morning, 
either  looking  at  the  illustrations  or  talking  about 
something  they  have  read. 

Trustees  Conventions 

One  of  the  awakenings  in  rural  school  work  is  the 
school  trustees'  conventions  so  numerously  held  in  the 
many  counties  of  the  northwestern  states.  These  con- 
ferences can  be  made  very  forceful,  helpful,  and  in- 
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spiring  to  trustees,  who  will  go  back  into  their  sev- 
eral districts  with  a  determination  to  change  the  old 
order  for  newer  and  better  conditions.  County  super- 
intendents can  easily  get  into  closer  touch  with  school 
officers  thru  these  associations,  than  It  is  possible  to 
do  thru  other  sources. 


Supervision  in  loiva  and  North 

DaKota 

State  Superintendent  Riggs,  of  Iowa,  is  arousing 
enthusiasm  thru  his  vigorous  way  of  reaching  things. 
He  has  a  right  worthy  coadjutor  in  Supt.  Stockwell, 
of  North  Dakota,  who  just  now  is  stirring  educational 
forces  to  reform  from  within.  The  northwest,  just 
now,  is  creating  the  new  out  of  the  old.  It's  all  con- 
structive without  destructive  reform.  Go  on,  gentle- 
men, your  level-headedness,  is  appreciated  and  ad- 
mired. 


Scientific  agriculture  in  rural  schools  in  the  north- 
west, thru  the  personal  efforts  of  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools  and  the  progressive  teachers,  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  attention.  Seed  grain  contests 
seem  to  be  arousing  interests  of  various  degrees  in  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.  The  girls  are  especially- 
interested  in  domestic  science,  especially  needle  work. 
The  agricultural  colleges  thruout  the  northwest  are 
showing  that  scientific  farming  does  pay,  and  that 
there  is  after  all  more  real  happiness  and  health  on  the 
farm,  than  there  is  in  city  life. 


The  management  of  School  Education  has  for 
some  time  contemplated  adding  an  annex,  devoted  to 
school  administration  and  organization.  .  In  the  north- 
west there  is  no  journal  to  which  the  average  school 
trustee  can  turn  for  help,  suggestion,  and  information, 
touching  the  things  he  is  directly  interested  in.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  such  a  journal  would  bring  teach- 
ers, trustees,  and  school  patrons  more  closely  together. 
A  journal  of  this  character  would  enter  homes  of 
thousands  of  school  patrons  who  would  understand 
what  'the  schools  stand  for;  what  they  have  accom- 
plished and. what  now  is  the  purpose.  Such  a  jour- 
nal might  easily  add  a  closer  interest  than  that  which 
now  prevails.  The  business  side  would  by  the  teacher 
be  better  understood  and  appreciated  too.  It  would 
mean  the  uniting^  of  all  the  forces  which  operate  our 
public  schools. 


Manual  Training 

A  most  careless  observer  must  see  in  these  days  a 
strong  movement  toward  the  teaching  of  the  manual 
arts  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  no  subject 
was  so  much  in  the  minds  of  both  speakers  and  hearers. 


Many  school  board  men  were  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  more  manual  form  of  training. 

Indications  are  already  plain  that  the  discussions 
are  to  bear  fruit  in  the  adoption  of  manual  training 
courses.  As  far  as  Minnesota  is  concerned  we  seem 
to  be  ready  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  activities 
of  the  school  room.  Not  that  it  is  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  old  literary  courses.  But  a  determination 
is  evident  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  in  our 
schools.  Lovers  of  the  schools  rejoice  in  this  condi- 
tion for  at  least  two  reasons.  A  broadened  curriculum 
is  needed  that  those  who  are  unfitted  by  nature  for 
literary  pursuits  may  have  their  attention  turned  to 
other  avenues  of  activity,  and  may  not  drift  with  no 
governing  impulse.  A  broader  curriculum  is  also 
needed  that  all  students  may  develop  to  some  extent 
that  dexterity  of  hand  and  body  which  is  so  essential 
to  a  satisfactory  living  in  a  world  of  things. 

But  there  is  need  of  caution.  Too  often  we  have 
attempted  some  new  line  of  work  without  counting 
the  cost  and  without  adequate  preparation.  There  is 
a  class  of  school  men  and  of  citizens  out  of  school 
work  who  always  eagerly  take  up  a  cry  for  reform. 
Conservative  superintendents  give  way  and  innova- 
tions are  made.  The  old  is  abandoned  and  the  new  is 
hailed  as  a  sure  cure  for  what  ails  the  schools. 

Of  course  the  doctrine  of  the  teaching  of  the 
manual  arts  in  the  schools  is  not  new,  but  the  practical 
adjustment  of  this  great  subject  to  other  branches  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  village  or  small  city  school 
is  not  fully  mastered.  Very  few  of  the  superintendents 
are  ready  to  supervise,  very  few  teachers  are  ready  to 
teach.  It  is  one  thing  to  put  in  a  course  in  carpentry 
and  secure  from  certain  natural  workers  in  wood  a 
collection  of  elegant  specimens  with  which  to  astonish 
those  who  visit  the  schools,  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
organize  the  activities  of  the  pupils  in  such  a  way 
that  the  manual  arts  must  enter  in  to  the  scheme  to 
round  out  a  complete  whole. 

Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  should 
study  the  local  conditions  before  deciding  just  what 
sort  oi  manual  work  to  introduce.  For  instance 
a  school  in  Cloquet  might  well  differ  in  the  details 
of  its  work  from  the  course  in  a  place  like  Red  Wing. 
The  work  should  fit  in  with  the  community  life.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter.  By  observing  this  the 
work  will  be  more  enthusiastically  supported  in  money 
and  in  sympathy. 

•  Among  the  various  forms  of  the  manual  arts  ap- 
propriate for  use  in  the  schools  that  form  should  be 
adopted  which  can  be  handled  with  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board.  No  more  wretched  condition 
ever  obtains  than  that  when  a  subject  is  introduced 
into  a  school  only  to  be  starved  for  lack  of  support. 
It  takes  some  money  to  teach  manual  training.     Let 
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school  boards  beware  of  men  for  superintendents  who 
offer  to  do  things  at  the  lowest  price  or  expense. 

Do  not  make  the  matter  one  of  show.  Children's 
work  is  properly  crude  and  we  should  suspect  the 
honesty  of  a  teacher  who  shows  elegant  work.  At 
least,  if  honest,  the  teacher  does  not  show  good  sense 
in  striving  at  polish  before  facility  is  reached.  The 
aim  is  expression  of  the  child,  not  finish  of  product. 

Do  not  put  manual  training  into  the  high  school 
and  think  that  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Possibly  it  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  best  to  begin  with  the  high  school, 
but  certainly  it  is  not  best  ever  to  stop  there.  Neither 
should  boys  alone  receive  the  advantage  of  this  sub- 
ject. In  fact  cooking  is  one  of  the  first  lines  to  be  de- 
veloped. If  taken  up  rationally  this  may  be  taught  in 
small  schools.  In  every  village  there  is  some  notable 
housekeeper  who  wpuld  for  a  sum  take  the  girls  in 
and  teach  them  something  of  the  art  of  cooking. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  whole  matter  is 
the  fact  that  the  coming  change  is  inevitably  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  routine  of  the  school.  We  do  not 
want  to  get  more  of  the  school  life  into  the  home  until 
we  get  a  great  deal  more  of  the  community  life  into 
the  school.  When  the  school  helps  the  home  in  the 
practical,  everyday  duties  of  the  home  then  the  school 
may  ask  the  home  to  help  the  boy  get  his  school 
lessons  at  home.  The  old  fashioned  routine  superin- 
tendent will  never  succeed  with  manual  training.  The 
boys  and  girls  must  be  let  get  out  of  line.  They  must 
have  more  freedom  of  motion.  The  bustle  of  work  will 
shock  the  teacher  who  wants  to  hear  a  pin  drop  in 
his  room. 

Our  school  buildings  are  badly  planned  for  manual 
training.  We  fear  that  some  school  boards  will  fit  up 
dark  and  damp  basement  rooms  and  attempt  to  start 
the  new  applicant  for  favor  there.  With  the  liking 
that  all  children  have  for  something  different  they 
will  crowd  these  unhealthful  rooms.  After  a  time  the 
pupils  will  decide  that  they  don't  like  manual  training, 
and  nobody  will  ever  know  the  reason. 

Go  slowly,  plan  carefully,  spend  freely, — these  are 
some  of  the  considerations  which  should  affect  the 
putting  of  manual  training  into  the  schools. 


ference,  and  he  should  know  more  closely  than  he 
does,  what  high  schools  are  doing  and  what  they 
ought  to  do.  He  should  be  quite  willing  to  add,  rather 
than  detract  from  their  usefulness. 


That  was  a  happy  hit  by  the  high  school  boys  and 
girls  of  Redwood  Falls,  when  they  asked  the  people  to 
come  to  a  supper  prepared  and  served  by  themselves 
in  the  dining  hall  of  the  M.  E.  church.  The  sum 
netted,  $61.50,  is  not  the  chief  item,  but  that  patrons, 
taxpayers,  teachers  and  pupils  met  on  a  common 
ground  and  talked  about  vital  questions.  Many  tax- 
payers learned  that  high  schools  stand  for  something 
else,  than  mere  book  knowledge.  There  is  no  real  rea- 
son why  the  business  man  and  taxpayer  should  not 
more  often  meet  the  teachers  and  students  for  a  con- 


Riding  on  a  train  a  few  days  ago  with  a  company  of 
commercial  men,  the  subject  of  the  work  and  value  of 
our  schools  came  up  for  discussion.  They  asked  for 
light  on  the  following:  "Do  you  really  belifeve  that 
boys  and  girls  finishing  our  high  schools  have  practi- 
cal ideas  of  the  business  world?"  "Are  schctol  teachers 
practical  people?"  The  writer  contended  that  the  in- 
terpretation we  put  on  the  word  "practical,"  would 
have  much  to  do  with  the  solution  of  these  perplexinjj 
questions.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  high  schools  are  not 
developed  business  men  and  women.  They  are,  how- 
ever, undergoing  rapidly,  a  developing  process.  They 
are  learning  how  the  world  does  its  daily  work.  To 
fully  know  and  understand  this,  they  must  needs  go 
out  into  the  business  world,  be  a  part  of  it,  rub  up 
against  it,  and  feel  its  rough  hands,  and  then  they  will 
know  how  to  meet  its  daily  needs.  If  teachers  are  un- 
practical, it  is  because  they  know  books  too  intimately, 
.  and  do  not  have  occasion  to  mix  daily  with  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  feel  its  pulse  throb  with  the  warmth  of 
business  competition.  But  these  men  admitted,  teach- 
ers do^  actually  give  high  ideals  of  honesty,  unselfish- 
ness and  truthfulness.  In  this  sense,  the  teachers  are 
practical  and  these  ideas  ought  to  be  more  prominent 
in  the  business  world. 


Delar  in  Mailing  School  Educa- 
tion 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons  which  could  not 
be  folly  set  forth  in  a  column  of  print,  there  has 
been  a  delay  in  the  mailing  of  several  numbers  of 
this  magazine.  This  delay  has  been  as  annoying 
to  us  as  it  has  been  vexatious  to  our  subscribers. 
Our  mailing  list  is  now  in  such  shape  as  to  justify 
our  hope  to  send  out  every  number  not  later  than 
the  first  of  each  month. 


A  school  teacher  who  was  giving  a  lesson  on 
"Food"  was  interrupted  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

"Please,  sir,"  he  said,  "Jimmy  says  he  knew  a  baby 
that  was  brought  up  on  elephant's  milk,  and  ij  gained 
ten  pounds  in  weight  every  day." 

"James  ought  not  to  tell  you  such  rubbish,"  the 
teacher  said.  "James,  whose  baby  was  it  that  was 
brought  up  on  elephant's  milk?" 

"Please,  sir,"  answered  Jimmy,  "it  was  the  ele- 
phant's."— Harpe/s  Weekly 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Summary  of  Recomm#ndations 

Made  to  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  by  Hon. 
J.  W.  Olsen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

First — State  inspection  of  the  rural  and  semi- 
graded  schools  that  apply  for  special  aid. 

Second — The  adaptation  of  the  present  success- 
ful plan  of  selecting  and  licensing  city  superintend- 
ents to  the  needs  of  county  supervision. 

Third — Non-resident  officers  to  enforce  compul- 
sory attendance  laws. 

Fourth — ^The  empowering  of  school  boards  to 
ehiploy  tried  teachers  for  three-year  periods,  and 
such  legislation  as  may  prevent  teachers  from  vio- 
lating contracts. 

Fifth — ^A  plan  whereby  upon  proper  petition 
school  district  accounts  may  be  accurately  audited. 

Sixth — Further  extension  of  State  High  School 
Board  examinations  to  rural  districts. 

Seventh — ^A  few  minor  changes  in  the  new  code, 
to  correct  errors  and  supply  omissions. 

Eighth — Changes  in  the  law  authorizing  normal 
instruction  in  the  high  schools,  to  make  it  more 
efficient. 

Ninth — ^The  careful  consideration  of  the  financial 
needs  of  state  libraries,  the  State  High  School 
Board,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
University,  the  normal  schools,  and  other  ^educa- 
tional institutions,  as  set  forth  by  their  heads  in 
th    special  reports. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of 
Minnesota  to  pay  deficiencies  in  the  special  state 
aid  given  to  high,  graded,  semi-graded,  and  rural 
schools.  The  number  of  approved  schools  of  sev- 
eral grades  has  increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  the  pro 
rata  distribution  of  funds,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
award  to  each  the  full  amount  provided  by  law. 

Messrs.  H.  E.  Hoard  of  Montevideo  and  Ell  Tor- 
rence  of  Minneapolis  have  been  reappointed  as 
members  of  the  state  normal  board.  M.  C.  Tifft 
of  Long  Prairie  has  been  appointed  on  the  same 
board  in  place  of  W.  S.  Hammond  of  St.  James, 
who  goes  to  Congress. 

Every  school  man  of  Minnesota  will  be  glad  of 
the  reappointment  of  C.  G.  Schulz  as  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Two  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Minnesota  state  university:  Hon.  S.  M. 
Owen  succeeds  Hon.  J.  T.  Wyman  and  Dr.  W.  J. 
Mayo  of  Rochester  takes  the  place  of  Dr  O.  C. 
Strickler  of  New  Ulm. 

A  letter  was  received  in  St.  Paul  Jan.  17,  ad- 
dressed to  J.  H.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  people  are  still  voting  for  Andrew 
Jackson  for  the  presidency. 


Teachers*  Salaries 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  vital  question 
of  teachers'  salaries  and  expenses  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  classes  should  give  a  very  careful 
and  studious  reading  to  the  report  af  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  M.  E.  A.  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject. The  members  of  the  committee  are  G.  E. 
Maxwell,  president  Winona  normal  school  (chair- 
man) ;  county  superintendent  K.  W.  Buell ;  city 
superintendents  H.  L.  Merrill,  C.  M.  Jordan,  and 
H.  C.  Hess;  Geo.  F.  James,  dean  of  the  college  of 
pedagogy  in  the  state  university;  and  C.  G.  Schulz, 
assistant  state  superintendent.  The  report  dis- 
cusses the  question  from  various  points  of  view 
and  is  well  nigh  exhaustive.  Some  striking  things 
in  the  report  are  these : 

Teachers'  wages  are  lower  than  those  of  un- 
skilled laborers. 

Policemen  receive  $100  more,  firemen  $69  more 
and  janitors  $18  more  per  year  than  the  average 
teachers'  wages  in  cities. 

Farm  laborers  are  paid  about  $100  more  per 
year  than  teachers. 

An  efficient  county  superintendent  with  a  salary 
of  $1500  finds  her  necessary  expenses  so  great  that 
at  the  end  of  six  years  of  hard  work,  she  is  $84 
short. 

The  section  of  this  report  which  deals  with  the 
application  of  remedies  for  low  salaries  is  thoroly 
practical  and  will  commend  itself  to  the  profession. 

Send  to  President  G.  E.  Maxwell,  Winona, 
Minn.,  for  a  copy  of  this  report,  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  educators  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

VITashington  State  Association 

The  Washington  State  Teachers'  association  at 
Bellingham,  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  merit 
system,  favoring  the  changing  of  the  time  for  tak- 
ing school  census  from  June  to  February,  urging 
the  establishment  of  parental  schools  for  the  care 
of  truants  and  recommending  the  passing  of  a  law 
to  secure  state  aid  for  school  libraries.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
as  against  2,740  in  1905.  These  leaders  for  the  va- 
rious sections  were  elected  for  1907: 

Mathematical  section — President,  J.  C.  Keiths, 
Seattle;  vice  president,  J.  G.  Morgan,  Ellensburg; 
secretary,  M.  E.  Durham. 

Graded  school  section — President,  Charles  Met- 
zier,  Seattle;  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  Yost,  Ta- 
coma. 

School  board  section — President,  Charles  Drury, 
Tacoma;  secretary,  Alfred  Leicester,  Tacoma. 

Commercial  school  section — President,  F.  C. 
Beutel,  Tacoma;  Miss  M.  M.  Slattery,  Spokane. 

High  school  section — President,  J.  E.  McCoun, 
Seattle;  secretary,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Freeman,  Bel- 
lingham. 

Science  section — President,  F.  W.  Eply,  Belling- 
ham normal;  vice  president,  F.  W.  Bonser;  secre- 
tary, Charles  Landes,  Tacoma.  Those  who  will 
represent  the  section  in  the  educational  council  are 
J.  F.  Ellingsworth,  Seattle;  A.  H.  Benfield,  Spo- 
kane; E.  O.  Kraeger,  Olympia;  Mr.  Johnson,  Col- 
fax. 
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Spider-l¥ebs  and  Brains  Behind 

F.  H.  SWEET,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 

[Tell  this  to  the  children] 

No  matter  what  infinitesimal  part  of  nature  we  set 
out  to  investigate, — a  caterpillar  crawling  up  a  spi- 
der's thread  and  displaying  a  muscular  power  which 
fills  us  with  amazement,  a  bug  industriously  stagger- 
ing under  a  burden  a  hundred  times  larger  than  him- 
self, a  housekeeping  ant  or  building  fish  or  weaving 
bird, — we  are  sure  to  marvel  with  a  wonder  which 
increases  as  we  proceed  with  our  investigations.  It 
is  so  easy  to  imagine  that  because  man  is  big,  brain- 
power cannot  exist  in  tiny  organizations,  but  even  in 
man  the  seat  of  thought  is  so  minute  that  it  escapes 
discovery,  and  his  very  life  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
point  of  contact  of  two  bones  of  the  neck.  Put  the 
mind  of  man  within  the  body  of  some  of  these  small 
creatures,  what  more  could  it  do? 

We  will  take  a  spider,  for  example.  Here  in  a 
thicket  before  us  is  a  gilded  tyrant  of  the  web,  a 
great,  yellow  spider  with  velvety  black  markings.  She 
fairly  glows  with  color  as  she  sits  in  state  in  her 
silken  house.  We  measure  the  six  guy  ropes  that 
support  her  web  and  find  them  over  five  feet  long, 
from  a  blackberry  spray  to  a  tall  stalk  of  boneset, 
from  which  she  has  swung  them.  The  web  itself  is 
a  marvel  of  weaving — a  gauzy  maze,  yet  wonderfully 
strong,  as  is  soon  proved  by  a  great,  cone-hetaded 
grasshopper,  with  more  agility  than  wit,  springing 
right  into  the  midst  of  it.  But  Madam  Spider  is 
ready  for  him.  The  web  swings  violently  to  and  fro, 
the  legs  of  the  grasshopper  tearmg  a  great  rent  in 
the  shimmering  web;  but  before  he  can  kick  himself 
loose  he  is  deftly  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  floss,  for 
Madam  has  turned  her  spinnerets  upon  him,  and  i^ 
wrapping  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  before  many 
seconds  he  swings  helpless  in  a  silken  hammock.  Now 
Madam  comes  down  her  zigzag  stair  and  calmly  looks 
him  over ;  but  as  a  wasp  or  some  other  small  creature 
at  this  moment  flies  foolishly  into  the  web,  she  pauses 
only  to  give  her  victim  a  bite,  and  then  hastens  away 
to  attend  to  the  new-comer,  leaving  the  grasshopper 
until  she  has  time  to  eat  him. 

There  are  many  of  these  great  golden  spiders  in 
the  thicket.  All  of  them  look  sleek  and  well  fed,  and 
at  the  rate  business  usually  goes  on  in  the  morning 
it  is  only  at  rare  times  that  the  ladies  are  reduced  to 
the  dire  extremity  of  eating  their  husbands,  a  thing 
Madam  Spider  will  do  if  she  happens  to  be  hungry 
or  in  the  mood  for  it.  Indeed,  Mr.  Spider  is  a  timid, 
cautious  little  fellow,  who  never  knows  if  he  is  to  be 
welcomed  home  to  dinner  or  to  be  dined  upon. 

Spiders  are  not  insects,  as  most  people  think.  There 
is  the  same  relationship  betweeen  a  spider  and  an 
insect  that  there  is  between  a  cow  and  a  codfish.  The 
cow  and  the  fish  are  both  vertebrates,  and  the  spider 
and  the  insect  are  both  annulates,  (look  up  in  dic- 
tionary) but  there  the  resemblance  ceases.  In  every 
point  of  structure  they  differ  widely  from  each  other. 
The  spider  has  eight  legs,  whereas  an  insect  cannot 
have  more  than  six.  The  nervous  system  is  construct- 
ed on  a  totally  diflferent  basis,  and  so  are  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration.  The  eyes  are  diflferent,  the  in- 
sects having  many  compound  eyes,  and  the  spider 


never  having  more  than  eight,  and  all  of  them  simple. 
Then  the  spider  has  no  separate  head,  the  head  and 
the  thorax  being  fused  together  when  the  young  spi- 
der is  hatched — ^it  is  a  spider,  and  retains  the  same 
shape  thru  its  whole  life.  Now,  the  spider  can  spin 
threads  thruout  life.  It  possesses,  moreover,  the  fac- 
ulty of  producing  diflferent  kinds  of  silk,  according 
to  the  object  for  which  it  is  needed.  The  web  of  the 
diadem  spider  is  made  of  radiating  cables,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  having  a  slight  thread  wound 
spirally  over  the  spokes.  The  whole  web  is  suspended 
by  cables  like  those  which  form  the  spokes,  and  guy- 
ropes  of  similar  structure  support  it  on  every  side.  A 
blue-bottle  fly  now  comes  buzzing  along  and  blunders 
against  one  of  thS  supporting  cables.  It  is  not  ar- 
rested by  the  cable,  but  falls  upon  the  net,  where  it  is 
at  once  caught.  If  we  examine  the  web  with  a  tol- 
erably powerful  magnifying  glass,  we  see  that  the 
cables  and  spokes  are  smooth,  while  the  spiral  thread 
is  covered  with  little  globules  of  a  gummy  character. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  these  globules  in  each 
inch  of  thread.  They  are  like  bird-lime,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  an  insect  touches  one  of  them  with  its  leg 
or  wing  it  is  held  tightly  by  the  gum. 

There  is  an  American  spider  which  haunts  ever- 
green-trees and  catches  its  prey  by  means  of  a  lasso. 
The  web  of  this  spider  is  triangular  in  form,  consist- 
ing of-  four  longitudinal  lines  and  a  large  number  of 
cross  fibres  connecting  them.  Two  corners  of  the 
triangle  are  attached  to  twigs,  but  the  other  comer, 
which  terminates  in  a  single  thread,  is  held  by  the 
spider  perched  on  a  neighboring  twig.  When  a  fly 
strikes  the  web  the  spider  loosens  his  hold,  and  the 
elastic  threads  instantly  entangle  the  victim. 

If  you  anchor  a  pole  in  a  body  of  water,  leaving  tlie 
pole  above  the  surface,  and  put  a  spider  upon  it,  he  will 
exhibit  a  marvelous  intelligence  by  his  plans  of  escape. 
At  first  he  will  spin  a  web  several  inches  long  and  hang 
to  one  end  while  he  allows  the  other  to  float  oflf  in  the 
wind,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  strike  some  object  Of 
course,  this  plan  proves  a  failure.  He  waits  until  the 
wind  shifts,  perhaps,  and  then  sends  another  silken 
bridge  floating  off  in  another  direction.  Another  fail- 
ure is  followed  by  several  other  similar  attempts,  until 
all  the  points  of  the  compass  have  been  tried.  But 
neither  the  resources  nor  tihe  reasoning  powers  of  the 
spider  are  exhausted.  He  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
and  energetically  goes  to  work  to  constr\ict  a  silken 
balloon.  He  has  no  hot  air  with  which  to  inflate  it, 
but  he  has  the  power  of  making  it  buoyant.  When  he 
gets  his  balloon  finished,  he  does  not  go  oflf  upon  the 
mere  supposition  that  it  will  carry  him,  as  men  often 
do,  but  he  fastens  it  to  a  guy-rope,  the  other  end  of 
which  he  attaches  to  the  island  pole  upon  which  he  is 
a  prisoner.  He  then  gets  into-  his  aerial  vehicle,  while 
it  is  made  fast,  and  tests  it  to  see  whether  its  dimen- 
sions are  capable  of  bearing  him  away.  He  sometimes 
finds  that  he  has  made  it  too  small,  in  which  case  he 
hauls  it  down,  takes  it  all  apart,  and  constructs  it  on 
a  larger  and  better  plan.  A  spider  has  been  seen  to 
make  three  different  balloons  before  he  became  sat- 
isfied with  his  experiment.  Then  he  will  get  in,  snap 
his  guy-rope,  and  sail  away  to  land  as  gracefully  and 
as  supremely  independent  of  his  surroundings  as 
could  well  be  imagined. 

The  diving-bell  is  considered  to  be  a  great  inven- 
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tion,  yet  long  before  man  thought  of  his  diving-bell 
the  water-spider  had  hers,  in  which  she  reared  her 
numerous  family.  There  are  several  remarkable 
things  about  this  nest;  one  of  them  is  the  maniier  in 
which  it  is  made.  Man  makes  a  great  deal  of  fuss 
when  he  wants  a  diving-bell.  There  is  metal  to  be 
got  and  melted  down,  casting  and  riveting  to  be  done, 
and  then  the  great  bell  has  to  be  swung  down  through 
the  water.  The  water-spider  makes  no  fuss  at  sdl, 
and  asks  for  no  help.  In  that  business-like  manner 
which  characterizes  all  spiders,  she  boldly  plimges 
into  the  water  and  walks  down  the  stem  of  a  pond- 
weed.  When  she  has  selected  a  suitable  position  for 
her  silken  palace,  she  fixes  a  number  of  strong  lines 
in  all  directions  for  anchorage.  Then  in  the  midst 
of  these  she  constructs  a  beautiful  web,  somewhat  in 
the  rfiapc  of  a  thimble,  but  not  quite  so  large.  It  is 
full  of  water,  and  therefore  not  like  a  diving-bell. 
How  is  the  water  to  be  got  out  and  replaced  with  air? 
The  old  naturalists  explained  the  difficulty  in  this 
way.  They  said  that  the  spider  so  arranged  her  web 
on  the  stems  of  the  plant  that  the  little  bubbles  of 
oxygen  gas  which  all  green  plants  give  off  should  be 
caught  in  this  trap  and  retained.  The  true  explana- 
tion is  far  more  wonderful;  she  carries  the  whole  of 
the  air  required  from  the  surface.  Now  look  at  a 
spider  on  a  leaf  before  us.  Her  body  and  legs  are  cov- 
ered with  grayish  hairs.  When  we  touch  her,  she 
plunges  quickly  into  the  water.  The  movement  is  so 
rapid  that  the  air  has  not  time  to  escape  from  her 
hairy  coat,  and  she  goes  done  surrounded  by  globules 
of  air.  When  across  the  threshold  of  her  own  home 
she  carefully  dislodges  this  air  by  rubbing  herself 
with  her  legs.  The  liberated  bubbles  immediately  rise 
to  the  roof  of  her  house  and  there  remain.  In  this 
way  she  at  length  fills  the  whole  bell  and  takes  up  her 
position  in  it,  always  head  downward.  Here  she 
passes  the  winter,  keeping  snug  and  quiet  until  the 
warm  days  of  spring  invite  her  to  the  surface  in  quest 
of  flies  and  other  small  insects. 

^School  cHevosmd  Personals 

Supt.  R.  E.  Denfeld,  of  Duluth,  succeeds  Supt.  C. 
M.  Jordan  on  the  state  high  school  board.  Governor 
Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  selection  of 
such  an  able  successor  to  Dr.  Jordan. 

Supt.  W.  F.  Kunze,  of  Red  Wing,  goes  to  the 
Qeveland  high  school  as  the  successor  of  S.  A.  Fams- 
worth,  who  retired  January  i,  after  i6  years  of  ex- 
cellent service  in  the  schools  of  St.  Paul,  to  take  up 
a  business  life. 


persons  will  lose  their  ballots  if  the  bill  passes,  and 
admit  that  the  great  majority  of  them  will  be  negroes. 


Lady  superintendents  are  becoming  more  popular 
in  North  Dakota,  for  there  is  a  gain  of  three  over  the 
previous  term,  making  thirteen  now  filling  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  state,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  Minnesota 
has  fourteen  lady  county  superintendents  in  a  total  of 
eighty-three. 

It  is  proposed  to  bar  illiterates  from  voting  in  Mis- 
souri.   The  advocates  of  the  bill  estimate  that  50,000 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature establishing  a  state  normal  school  at  Cass  Lake, 
Cass  county. 


The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  at 
Iowa  City,  la.,  ask  that  the  legislature  grant  them 
$443,000  for  the  next  biennial  period,  of  which  $i45f- 
000  is  for  additional  support  an4  $398,000  for  special 
appropriations,  such  as  buying  additional  land,  equip- 
ping buildings  and  the  erection  of  a  new  hall  to  be 
used  as  a  building  for  women. 


The  marriage  of  George  R.  Parkhill  and  Miss 
Christine  Goetzinger,  the  retiring  county  superin- 
tendent of  Otter  Tail  Co.,  Minn.,  took  place  in  Fergus 
Falls,  recently.  The  couple  left  immediately  for  Chat- 
tanooga, Okla.,  where  they  will  make  their  future 
home,  the  bridegroom  being  engaged  to  the  banking 
business  there. 


Plans  for  a  new  school  building  at  Armour,  S.  D., 
have  been  completed.  The  new  building  will  be  of 
brick  and  stone,  two  stories  high,  and  will  contain 
nine  rooms.  The  ground  dimensions  are  74  by  90 
feet^   The  building  will  cost  about  $27,000. 


Have  you  noticed  your  expiration  date  on  the  wrap- 
per of  your  School  Education?  If  so,  does  it  read 
as  it  ought — '07?  Won't  you  help  the  editors  and 
publishers  with  a  prompt  remittance?  The  several 
mites  ($1.00)  will  wonderfully  help  to  swell  the  pub- 
lishing fund  and  encourage  tiie  editors  to  do  better 
work. 


Oberlin  College,  according  to  President  King, 
stands  for  abstinence  from  the  use  of  liquor  and  to- 
bacco on  the  part  of  all  its  students,  ap;ainst  promiscu- 
ous dancing,  against  secret  fraternities,  against  late 
hours  for  social  functions,  and  in  general  in  favor  of 
the  pervasion  of  the  entire  college  by  the  highest 
Christian  spirit. 


The  recently  published  North  Dakota  Educational 
Directory  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction shows  that  out  of  forty  county  superintend- 
ents elected  in  November,  only  eighteen  were  re- 
elected. 


Prof.  J.  A.  Tormey,  formerly  city  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Winona,  Minn.,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
public  schools  of  Spokane,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  Kootenay  River  Land  company.  The  company 
has  9,440  acres  of  land  in  southeastern  British  Colum- 
bia, where  it  is  purposed  to  establish  a  town,  also 
installing  a  plant  to  irrigate  7,000  acres  of  the  land  to 
grow  fruit.  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Tormey  will 
continue  his  work  as  principal  of  city  schools  in 
Spokane,  which  now  have  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
15,000. 
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Supt.  Farmer  of  St.  Cloud  is  happy  in  his  re-elec- 
tion and  increased  salary.  This  increasing  salary  act 
gives  Supt.  Higbee  encouragement,  who  goes  to  add 
vigor  and  energy  to  the  Canby  schools.  All  along  the 
line,  come  the  cheering  words  that  salaries  are  going 
up;  that  the  service  of  the  teacher  is  more  and  more 
recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  our  great  social  organ- 
ization ;  that  our  schools,  from  the  rural  to  the  tmiver- 
sity,  are  great  social  structures  which  need  the  best 
brains  possible  to  be  had  for  their  guidance  and  for 
which  we  must  pay  adequate  compensation. 


I         Now  is  the  time  when  every  school  not  in  possession 
j      of  a  flag  should  see  about  securing  one.    The  Mail  Or- 
der Flag  Co.,  whose  advertisements  appear  elsewhere 
in  this  paper,  has  an  excellent  plan  for  procuring  a  flag. 
Read  what  they  have  to  say  on  pages  47  and  48. 

[Continued  on  page  40] 


Simplified  Spelling  in  Wisconsin 

Miss  Katherine  R.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association,  has  supplied  School 
EDUCATION  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
association  on  simplified  spelling.  They  endorse  the 
policy  of  the  Simplified  Spellmg  Board;  approve 
President  Roosevelt's  action  in  the  matter;  and  urge 
teachers  and  pupils  to  use  the  simple  spellings. 


The  loivit  Association 

(For  the  following  report  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  secretary.  Superintendent  Adam  Pickett 
of  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa.  It  reached  us  just  after  our  last 
January  form  was  closed.) 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  which  met 
at  Des  Moines,  December  26,  2^  and  28,  was  a  record 
breaker.  Nearly  2,000  teachers  were  present.  1430 
enrolled.  The  program  was  a  strong  one.  The  ad- 
dresses made  by  Dr.  Halleck  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Judge  Lindsey  of  Denver,  Colo.,  were  inspiring.  Judge 
H.  Deemer  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  and  Dr. 
Geo.  E.  MacLean  read  papers  that  were  appreciated 
very  much  by  all  present.  The  address  of  QtrroU  D. 
Wright  was  one  of  the  good  things  of  the  meeting 
and  was  attended  not  only  by  the  teachers  but  by  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines.  The 
president's  address  dealt  principally  with  rural  school 
problems  and  showed  that  Dr.  Main,  while  he  is  the 
head  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  rural  school  as  the 
safeguard  of  the  Republic. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  it  was 
thought  by  the  enemies  of  the  new  law  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  that  they  could  secure  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  asking  the  coming  legislature  to  repeal 
it  But  when  the  Association  met  it  was  found  that 
the  leading  school  men  of  the  state  were  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  it,  or  at  least  the  principles  it  up- 
held. State  Supt.  Riggs  read  an  able  paper  in  defense 
of  the  law  urging  the  revision  and  codification  of 
the  school  laws  of  the  state. 


The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President,  Co.  Supt.  F.  E.  Lark,  Monona  County. 

First  Vice  President,  Dr.  W.  A.  Shanklin,  Upper 
Iowa  University. 

Second  Vice  President,  Marie  Z.  Pingrey,  Esther- 
ville. 

Third  Vice  President,  W.  D.  Salisbury,  Qarinda. 

Secretary,  C.  R.  Scroggie,  Des  Moines. 

Treasurer,  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Sampson,  Cedar  Falls. 

Member  of  Ex.  Com.,  O.  M.  Elliott,  Sheldon.      , 


Readings  for  High  Schools 

The  following  are  the  readings  for  the  four  years 
of  the  high  school  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
on  English  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association : 

First  Year— The  Sketch  Book;  The  Life  of  Gold- 
smith; The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish;  Poe's  Poems;  Sohrab  and  Rustum; 
Caret  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  the  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur ;  The  Ancient  Mariner ;  The  Lady  ol  the 
Lake;  Mazeppa;  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Lorna  Doone; 
Julius  Caesar,  Twelfth  Night;  The  Merchant  of 
Venice. 

Second  Year— Essay  on  Addison ;  Essay  on  John- 
son; The  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Franklin's  Autobiog- 
raphy; The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury,  Books  Two  and  Three;  Joan  of  Arc,  The 
English  Mail  Coach;  Sesame  and  Lilies;  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Third  Year— Ivanhoe ;  Quentin  Durward;  Cran- 
ford;  Silas  Mamer;  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Macaulay's  Life  of  John- 
son; Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Sesame  and  Lilies; 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ;  Macbeth ;  Henry 
v..  Twelfth  Night;  As  You  Like  It;  selected  Brown- 
ing poem. 

Fourth  Year— Milton's  minor  poems;  Bacon's  es- 
says ;  Emerson's  essays ;  The  Faerie  Queene ;  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock;  The  House  of  Seven  Gables;  Henry  Es- 
mond; Essays  of  Elia;  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship; 
Essay  on  Burns;  Chaucer's  Prolog;  Shakespcre's 
Plays. 


Schools  in  Washington  Cotinty 

Thirty-six  out  of  the  seventy-two  school  districts 
in  Washington  county,  Minn.,  received  special  state 
aid  for  the  year  1905-6,  either  as  high,  graded,  semi- 
graded,  or  rural  schools. 

There  are  now  very  few  school  houses  in  this  coun- 
ty that  present  a  dilapidated  appearance,  but  there  is 
still  much  room  for  improvement.  Especially  is  this 
true  with  respect  to  the  grounds  and  outbuildings. 

The  semi-graded  school  at  Forest  Lake  has  added 
another  teacher  and  Marine  Mills  is  back  on  the  graded 
school  list.  The  St.  Paul  Park  school  is  prospering  in 
a  marked  degree.  They  now  have  two  assistants  in 
the  high  school  and  are  doing  work  as  high  as  the 
junior  year. 
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New  Btiilding  at  Fairfax,  Minn. 


This  building  was  put  up  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1905  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  Its  length  is  120 
feet  and  its  width  80  feet.  It  contains  10  grade  rooms. 
On  the  first  floor  are  a  parlor  for  lady  teachers,  a  su- 
perintendent's office  and  a  library.  On  the  second  floor 
are  a  high  school  assembly  room  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  120  students  and  two  laboratories — one  for 
physics  and  chemistry  and  another  for  biological 
studies.  The  entire  school  is  furnished  with  slate 
blackboard. 

The  basement  contains  two  toilet  rooms,  two  large 
playrooms  where  children  are  admitted  before  they 


enter  recitation  rooms,  and  a  good  sized  gymnasium. 
There  is  also  a  room  for  manual  training. 

The  school  board  and  teachers  are  laboring  to- 
gether to  make  the  school  of  the  highest  efficiency. 
The  corps  of  teachers  is  composed  of  the  following: 
D.  A.  Grussendorf,  superintendent ;  Helen  Hankenson, 
principal;  Clara  Mead,  8th  g^ade;  Mary  O'Connor, 
6th  and  7th  grades;  Kathryn  Melvin,  4th  and  sth 
grades;  Elizabeth  Eastman,  3rd  grade;  Inez  Harvey, 
2nd  grade;  Oliva  Schapekahm,  ist  grade;  President 
of  school  board,  G.  A.  Rieke ;  Secretary,  M.  D.  Brown. 


A  Way  to  Preserve  Magazine  Ar- 
ticles 

FREEMAN  E.  LURTON,  PH.  D. 

Occasionally  one  finds  a  magazine  article  so  desir- 
able that  he  wishes  to  preserve  it.  For  the  magazine 
as  a  whole  he  cares  nothing.  But  what  to  do  with 
the  loose  leaves  when  taken  from  the  binding,  is  the 
question.  For  years  the  writer  has  been  trying  one 
device  after  another,  until  he  thought  of  the  present 
plan,  which  after  trial  proves  the  best  of  all. 

The  leaves,  after  removal  from  the  magazine,  are 
fastened  at  the  back  either  with  a  short  paper  clip,  or 
fastener,  at  top  and  bottom,  or  by  sewing.  If  the 
title  of  the  article  comes  on  the  second  page  of  this 
improvised  booklet,  then  it  should  be  written  or  type- 
written on  the  top  margin  of  the  first  page,  to  facil- 
itate identification.  For  protection,  in  case  of  fre- 
quent consultation,  each  article  could  be  placed  within 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  light  card  board  twice  the  size  of 
the  article  and  folded  once  after  the  manner  of  a  port- 
folio, before  the  paper  clips  were  put  on. 

Then  an  index  of  all  the  articles  in  hand  should  be 
prepared,  either  alphabetically  or  by  topics,  and  writ- 


ten on  stiflE  sheets  of  paper.  In  case  two  or  more 
words  in  a  title  should  be  important  the  article  can  be 
cross-indexed  under  both  but  the  one  under  which  it 
is  actually  filed  ought  to  be  underscored. 

Now  the  whole  mass  is  ready  to  file.  For  this  pur- 
pose use  an  ordinary  wooden  or  card  board  letter 
filing  box.  Place  each  article  under  the  sheet  bearing 
the  initial  letter  of  the  principal  word  or  topic  in  its 
title.  Place  the  index  card  in  the  top  of  the  box  and 
the  whole  is  as  easy  to  consult  as  the  contents  of  a 
book.    Any  desired  article  can  be  found  at  once. 

If  the  collection  ever  becomes  extensive  enough 
several  boxes  can  be  used,  each  one  containing  fewer 
letters  of  the  whole  arranged  by  topics,  and  sub-topics. 

This  method  of  filing  makes  it  possible:  (i)  to  find 
any  article  in  the  collection  instantly,  (2)  to  separate 
it  from  all  the  others  or  even  to  carry  it  with  you  in 
case  you  wish  to  use  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  office  or 
study,  (3)  it  is  easy  to  take  ou^  to  ^change  or  destroy 
duplicate  of  out-of-date  material. 

Thus,  by  a  minimum  of  labor  and  expense  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  to  a  maximum  of  utility  those  fugitive 
magazine  articles  one  may  prize,  without  lumbering 
the  study  with  unwieldy  and  non-consultable  mag- 
azine files. 
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Sheridan's  Ride 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ 
[Printed  by  request] 

Up  from  the  south  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  friesh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 
Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 
Thunder'd  along  the  horizon's  bar; 
And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  roU'd 
The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontroll'd, 
Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold. 
As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 
A  good  broad  highway  leading  down : 
And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 
A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 
Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight. 
As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 
He  stretch'd  away  with  his  utmost  speed; 
Hills  rose  and  fell ;  but  his  heart  was  gay, 
With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprang  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering  south. 
The  dust  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
Or  the  trail  of  a  coniet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster. 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 
The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls. 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battlefield  calls: 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play. 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet,  the  road, 
Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flow'd, 
And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 
Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind; 
And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  fire. 
Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  ire. 
But,  lo !  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire ; 
He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 
With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops ; 
What  was  done?  what  to  do?  a  glance  told  him  both. 
Then  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath, 
He  dash'd  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there,  be- 
cause 
The  sight  of  the  master  compell'd  it  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was  gray : 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  the  red  nostril's  play, 
He  seem'd  to  the  whole  g^eat  army  to  say : 
"I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 
From  Winchester,  down  to  save  the  day." 


Hurrah  I  hurrah  for  Sheridan ! 
Hurrah  1  hurrah  for  horse  and  man ! 
And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, 
The  American  soldier's  Temple  of  Fame, 
There  with  the  glorious  general's   name 
•Be  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright: 
"Here  is  tiie  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 

From  Winchester, — twenty  miles  away !" 


Hail»  Brave  ScKool  Board  ! 

Principal  Flitner  of  the  Grant  school  is  a  lame  man 
weighing  about  120  pounds.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  is  not  an  athlete. 

So  when  one  of  the  young  "gentlemen"  in  his 
school  misbehaved  and  being  remonstrated  with,  called 
his  principal  all  the  vile  and  unprintable  names  he 
could  think  of.  Principal  Flitner  sought  refuge  in 
corporal  punishment,  and  calling  in  the  janitor  to  as- 
sist, gave  the  child  a  real  whaling. 

The  school  board  admits  that  it  has  a  rule  allowing 
corporal  punishment. 

Yet  it  fires  Flitner. 

Why? 

Didn't  the  kid  need  it? 

Sure — ^but  the  school  board  says  Flitner  gave  him 
too  much.  The  record  shows  that  the  kid  was  still 
able  to  call  the  principal  some  more  names  after  the 
licking  was  done. 

Hail,  School  Board! 

Noble,  brave  school  board. 

Puissant,   intelligent   school  board. 

Now  it  should  give  orders  to  the  Book  Trust  to  get 
out  a  new  book  to  be  called  "Points  for  beginners  in 
Blasphemy"  and  furnish  every  tough  kid  in  the 
schools  with  one  and  then  provide  the  teachers  with 
pillows  to  punish  them  v^th. 

Probably  Flitner  doesn't  control  enough  votes.  Or, 
maybe,  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  "administra- 
tion."—TA^  Razoo,  SL  Paul 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 


Kait«a  bx  KATHI^YNK  J.  LrlBBY 


THIS  cold  little  month  with  its  twenty-eight  days 
■     Is  the  season  of  snow  with  its  fast  fleeting  sleighs. 
When  icicles  hang  from  each  corner  and  nook, 
And  skaters  are  skimming  on  river  and  brook ; 
When  the  sparrows  come  in  from  the  snow-covered  lane 
And  chirrup  for  crumbs  by  the  bright  window  pane, 
And  dear  little  Cupid  stops  in  on  his  way 
With  missives  of  love  on  St.  Valentine's  day. — Selected 


A  Calendar  for  Little  FolKs 

By  M.  M.  V. 


First  comes  old  January, 

In  garments  crisp  and  white, 
And  bearing  in  his  arms  so  strong 

The  New  Year,  sweet  and  bright. 

Then  little  February, 

The  shortest  month  of  all, 
With  thoughts  of  Washington  the  Great, 

And  valentines  for  all. 

Note :  A  stanza  of  this  will  be  published  each 
month. 

Provide  yourself  with  twelve  sheets  of  cardboard 
or  trunk  board. 

On  each  card  print  with  your  rubber  stamp  outfit 
the  stanza  for  the  month.  Decorate  in  some  suitable 
way.  It  is  suggested  that  the  one  for  Jan.  be  dec- 
orated with  a  picture  of  the  Old  and  New  Year.  Stick 
bits  of  cotton  over  the  board  to  look  like  snow. 


Febrtiarx 

Pauline  Frances  Camp  in  February  St.  Nicholas 

I  am  a  little  fellow, 

Though  Pm  always  up  to  date. 
The  days  I  hold  within  my  hand  are  only  twenty-eight ; 

But  I  just  save  ^ny  moments  up, 

And  count  them  o*er  and  o'er, 
Till  in  four  years  Pve  saved  enough  to  make  up  one 

day  more. 
But  little  folks  that  kindly  are,  and  pleasant  in  their 

play. 
May  save  enough  in  far  less  time  to  make  a  happy  day. 


For  February  decorate  with  pictures  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington,  hatchets,  cherries,  valentines,  etc. 


Soldier  Game 

Eight  little  soldiers,  seven  in  a  row. 
One  is  captain,  and  his  word  they  know. 
"March!"  he  says,  and  they  all  fall  in  line; 
"Halt !"  he  says,  and  they  all  stand  like  pine ; 
"Right  about  face !"  they  turn  on  their  heels ; 
"Company  march !"  their  line  never  reels ; 
"Attention !  break  ranks !"  they  do  it  at  once. 
No  soldiers  so  brave  as  our  little  ones. 
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H  IPalcntinc 

This  little  card  so  dainty^ 

So  snowy  white  and  fair^ 
Brings  peace  and  loving  wishes 

For  God^s  great  love  and  care« 
^  This  little  gift  so  preciotfs 

Is  from  a  friend  of  thine, 
'W'ho  wishes  thee  great  happiness 

And  sends  this  valentine*^ 


I  send  my  love  on  the  wings  of  a  dove 
This  dear  old  St.  Valentine's  day, 

And  you'll  never  know  who 

Sent  this  message  to  you 

Unless  you  come  back  the  same  way. 


C  1#>f^  ^-l 


Waiting 

I've  waited  and  listened 

An  hour,  I  guess, 

For  the  potsman's  ring  at  the  door ; 
I  expect  him  to  bring  me  a  bagful 
Of  valentines, — not  any  less — 
And  maybe  a  bagful  more. 


Washington 

Washington  as  a  soldier. 

Was  daring,  stern  and  sure. 

W^ashington  as  a  citizen, 
Was  honest,  grand  and  pure. 


— Susie  B,  Campbell 


WasKington  and  tKe  Flag 

For  the  red  of  our  flag  he  truly  was  brave^ 
For  the  white  both  good  and  pure — 

His  country's  freedom  he  did  save^ 
Its  liberty  made  sure* 

And  who  lived  nobler  for  the  blue, 
Than  he,  who  lived  his  life  so  true* 


My  Joy 

This   is  my  country's   flag, 
And  I'm  my  country's  boy. 

To  love  and  serve  her  well — 
Will  ever  be  my  joy. 
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Cat's  Cradle 

Note:  Provide  the  children  with  twine  to  make  an 
old  fashioned  cat's  cradle.  Teach  them  how  to  make 
it;  then  to  recite  the  following  as  they  make  the 
cradle : 

Pussy  dearly  loves  to  play 
With  a  scarlet  ring  so  gay; 

Makes  believe  it  is  a  mouse 

She  must  chase  from  out  the  house ! 

Till  she  finds  herself  all  wound 
Tight  up  in  it,  round  and  round. 

Let  us,  with  a  piece  of  string, 
Make  poor  puss  a  cradle  swing. 

First,  you  put  your  fingers  so, 
Then  you  make  it  round  them  go. 

Next,  away  from  yours  I  take, 
And  another  pattern  make. 

Then  you  weave  it  out  and  in, 
And  it's  ready  to  begin. 


THE  SAND  MAN. 


w 


Andante, 


L.  Libber. 


'^^mM^m^^M 


Q       '0'       '         ^ 

1.  Who  has  seen  the  sand  man  strolling,  Thro*  the  street  at 

2.  No  one  sees  him  softly  gliding  Thro' the  homes  where 

3.  Gold-en  grains  so  free  iy  scattered,  In  -  to  drow-sy 


£fe„J^-^ 

ft~^^=^  ft^^  -  T~^ 

T^^^^^T"*— 

^     |-3-i=S=8-|    : 

ev  -  entide?  From  his  bag  the  sand  is  roll  -  ing, 
children  dwell,  Still  we  know  where  he  is  hid  -  ing, 
eyes  will  creep,  Lips  are  hush'd  that  gaily    chatter'd, 


^ 


Plain-ly  mark-ing 
For  his  touch  is 
Wea  -  ry    chil  -  dren 


» 9 

ev    -   'ry    stride, 
quick  to     tell, 
fall      a  -  sleep. 


^m 


Sand  man 


i 


Efc? 


-t- 


^^mm 


-| Sr- 

sand  man,  Swift  and  kind  and   clev-er,      Sand  man. 


i 


tei 


*it 


sand  man.     Vain  our  watch  for  -    ev   -   er 
By  permission  of  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 


Now  we've  made  it,  you  and  I; 
Put  her  in  to  rock-a-bye! 

— Elizabeth  S,  Tucker,  in  ''Cats  and  Kittens' 
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Tfee^,  are  bare,-1t5"6Powjri^. 
Bebea^tb    Ibe  drills    the 
(lowers   dJ^e  hancA 
deep, 

Bui    in    IheiT    icy  tlwelhf29 
Little    brookb  6Te;\t\\\ug 

hvi^/  sprintj  ■  liT72e 


Beautiful  Jlbtngs 

Beautiful  faces  are  tho.se  that  wear, 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair. 
Whole-souled  honesty  written  there, 

Beautiful  eyes  are  those  that  show 

Like  crystal  panes  where  hearth-fires  glow, 

Beautiful  thoughts  that  burn  below. 

Beautiful  lips  are  those  whose  words 
Leap  from  the  heart  like  songs  of  birds, 
Yet  whose  utterance  prudence  girds. 

Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest,  brave  and  true, 
Moment  by  moment  the  long  day  through. 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 

On  kindly  errands  to  and  fro, 

Down  humblest  ways  if  God  wills  it  so. 

Beautiful  shoulders  are  those  that  bear 
The  needful  burdens  of  homely  care 
With  patient  grace  and  daily  prayer. 

Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless, 
Silent  rivers  of  happiness 
Whose  hidden  fountains  but  iew  may  guess. 

—Selected 


A  Military  Drill  For  tKe  Wee  Tots 


Ready!  Ready! 
Quiet  every  foot  and  hand; 
Ready!  Ready! 
All  attentive  do  we  stand. 
Left,  right!    Left,  right! 
Till  we  hear  the  next  command- 
Forward  !  March !  Then 
Marching  on  we  go. 

Tip-toe!  Tip-toe! 

(Steady  now,  erect  and  tall!) 

Tip-toe!  Tip-toe! 

Softly  do  our  footsteps  fall ; 

Tip-toe!  Tip-toe! 

Lightly  treading,  one  and  all, 

Tip-toe!  Tip-toe! 

Thus  we  march  along. 


Tramp,  trartip!  Tramp!  Tramp! 
Heavy  now  again  our  tread; 
Tramp,  tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp! 
Till  the  marching  time  is  sped. 
Tramp,  tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp! 
Till  a  sudden  word  is  said — 
Tramp,  tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp! 
Halt!  The  march  is  done! 

Note:   Teach   this  to  your  school;  recite  in  con- 
cert. 

Divide   the   room   into  Companies  with   a  captain 
for  each  company.  -    • 

Let  the  companies  drill  in  turn. 

Dress  the  children  in  Geo.  Washington    paper  hats, 
let  them  carry  flags,  swords,  or  guns. 
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Bob  and  Btib 

Primary  I^eallet  Story 
Second  Grade 

One  bright  October  day  as  little  Harold  was  play- 
ing in  the  yard  he  saw  a  hungry  big  black  Newfound- 
land puppy  watching  him  thru  the  picket  fence. 

Harold  immediately  opened  the  gate  and  invited 
him  in.  The  puppy  was  warmly  received  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  as  he  was  very  handsome  and  in- 
telligent. 

For  several  days  he  remained  in  his  new  home 
eating  every  thing  set  before  him  and  answering  to 
the  name  of  Bob. 

One  day  he  disappeared  and  was  gone  several  days. 
The  family,  thinking  he  had  gone  back  to  his  old 
home,  gave  him  up  with  regret. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  little  Harold  dis- 
covered another  dog  looking  longingly  in  at  him  from 
without  the  gate.  This  dog  was  a  big,  homely,  lean 
St.  Bernard  puppy,  possessing  a  very  honest,  good- 
natured  looking  face. 

Harold  immediately  invited  him  in,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously invited  in  Bob.  But  he  was  not  so  warml) 
received  by  the  family  as  Bob  had  been,  because  as 
they  said  he  was  "so  homely." 

The  poor  dog  was  almost  famished;  he  ate  every 
thing  in  sight,  even  the  bran  set.  out  for  the  chickens. 

He  remained  unnamed,  as  the  family  did  not  care 
to  adopt  such  an  ungainly,  big  fellow. 

The  dog,  however,  had  decided  to  remain  and  aiopt 
the  family  if  they  wouldn't  adopt  him. 

One  day  some  children  came  and  asked  for  the  dog, 

claiming  it  to  be  theirs.     The  minute  the  dog  saw 

them  he  ran  and  hid  under  the  porch.    The  children 

'     got  him  out,  however,  and  together  they  carried  him 

home. 

Two  days  later  back  came  the  dog  with  a  bit  of 
chewed  rope  attached  to  a  strap  collar.  He  was  so 
delighted  to  see  us  all  and  as  hungry  as  ever. 

No  one  ever  came  after  him  again  and  we  fed  him, 
gradually  letting  him  win  a  place  in  our  affections. 
He  was  so  honest  in  his  dog  way  and  so  gentle  and 
kind  that  we  couldn't  help  but  like  him. 

One  day  we  were  all  aroused  by  a  great  barking 
and  scratching  outside,  and  going  to  the  door  we 
found  Black  Bob  had  returned. 

He  and  Yellow  Biib,  as  we  christened  the  St.  Ber- 
nard, were  good  friends  and  made  a  pretty  team, 
as  they  were  exactly  the  same  size. 

The  family  decided  to  let  both  dogs  remain  as  the 
two  boys  loved  them  and  begged  so  hard  to  keep 
them. 

Harold  claimed  Bob  and  Glenn  claimed  Bub. 

Days  went  by  and  Bob  developed  unpleasant  traits. 
He  chased  the  chickens  and  nearly  stripped  all  the 
feathers  off  of  two  little  hens.  Punishment  did  not 
seem  to  break  him  of  the  habit. 

Another  bad  habit  he  formed  was  running  out, 
barking  at  teams  and  often  snapping  at  their  feet. 

At  first  Bub  used  to  join  Bob  in  these  escapades, 
but  when  he  discovered  himself  in  disgrace,  he 
avoided  the  chicken  yard  and  refused  to  follow  the 
teams. 


He  seemed  to  realize  that  he  had  found  a  good 
home  and  was  afraid  of  losing  it. 

He  was  a  model  dog,  except  that  at  night  he  in- 
sisted on  bringing  all  the  old  rags,  shoes,  brooms, 
bones,  etc.,  from  all  over  the  neighborhood  into  the 
front  yard.  It  seemed  impossible  to  break  him  of 
this  habit,  as  it  was  generally  done  in  .the  night  and 
not    discovered  until  morning. 

In  the  meantime,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  family 
Black  Bob  left  us  several  times.  In  fact  he  proved 
himself  a  tramp. 

After  one  long  absence  he  returned  to  find  Yellow 
Bub  standing  first  in  the  affections  of  the  family  and 
seemed  to  feel  it  keenly.  He  tried  to  coax  Yellow 
Bub  into  the  old  bad  habits,  but  in  vain.  The  latter 
had  reformed. 

At  last  Black  Bob  decided  to  reform,  too;  and  a 
better  dog  could  not  be  found  than  Black  Bob  unless 
it  might  be  Yellow  Bub. 

The  two  dogs  were  fast  friends,  and  were  loved  by 
the  family,  living  with  the  family  until  their  days  were 
ended. 

Written  for  School  Education  by  Kathlyne  J. 
Libbv. 


A  Device  for  Drill  on  Diffictilt 
Words  in  Readinfi^  Lesson 

Get  a  large  sheet  of  straw  board  or  trunk  board. 

Across  it  screw  in  a  row  of  little  screw  hooks,  such 
as  are  used  to  support  curtain  rods. 

Eight  inches  below,  screw  in  another  row. 

The  screws  may  be  kept  firm  by  screwing  them 
into  little  wooden  slats  on  back  of  straw  board. 

Suppose  the  difficult  words  to  be  drilled  on  are 
Rover — kitty —  jumping — apple — sheep. 

Cut  cards  out  of  oak  tag  paper  and  print  or  write 
one  of  these  words  on  each  card. 

Cut  out  pictures  to  suit  each  word  and  mount  on 
similar  cards. 

Punch  holes  in  all  cards  so  that  they  may  be  hooked 
on  to  the  little  screw  hooks. 

Place  picture  on  upper  row.  Let  children  match 
the  printed  or  written  word  with  the  right  picture. 
For  instance :  place  the  zvord  sheep  on  the  hook  under 
the  picture  sheep. 

The  same  idea  is  shown  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  taken  from  the  "Spring  Helper,"  page  93.  The 
words  are  in  both  script  and  print.  The  pictures  in 
words  may  be  separate  and  the  children  required  to 
associate  the  word — both  script  and  printed  form — 
with  the  correct  picture.  This  will  be  found  a  very 
helpful  exercise  as  well  as  a  pleasant  one. 

The  pictures  for  paper  cutting  on  page  91  of  the 
"Spring  Helper"  and  found  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  suggested  above. 


Teacher  (during  the  geography  lesson) — "Bobby, 
find  the  Desert  of  Sahara." 

Bobby — "Yes'm.  Where  do  you  think  you  lost  it, 
ma'am  ?" 
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Train  your  children  to  take  good  care  of  hands. 
Provide  soap,  towels,  and  nail  brushes  at  school. 


hands. 
Every  day  talk  about  clean  hands. 
Tell  stories,  about  what  useful  members  our  hands 


are. 


Give  them  plenty  of  industrial  work  to  do,  which 
will  necessitate  clean  hands  in  order  to  secure  neat 


Never  allow  a  child  to  remain  in  school  with  soiled      work. 


Shake  hands  with  the  clean  hands. 
Teach  songs  about  the  hands. 
Get  clean  hands,  and  clean  faces  will  follow  as  well 
as  clean  clothes. 


Zbc  <5W9^  <5irl 
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1.  I          am        a         lit    -    tie     gyp  -  sy     girl.     My    home      Is       ev  -  ery  where.  I  wan  -  der  In  the 

2.  The       lit    -   tie      birds      are    sing  -  Ing  sweet  Wher  ■   ev  -    er        I       may  go;  They      ev    -  er  sing  a- 

3.  The     birds      in      spring  -  time  build  their   nests  The      lit    -  tie      flow  -  ers  grow;  I  watch  them  ail  the 

N N ^  IN ^ 
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shau  -  y  lane  and  nev  •  er  l<now  a  care.  They  tell  me  It  is  wrong  to  id  -  le  life  .  a- 
lone  to  me;  no  sor  -  row  do  1  know.  I  make  my  bed  at  night  wher  -  ev  -  er  I  may 
sun  -   ny     day    and     all     their   sec  -  rets    know.    They      nod  when  -  ev  -   er        I  may  chance  to      pass       a- 
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way,       But    what 
be.  And     al    - 

long,  They're  glad 


care 

ways 

to 


I  for  what  they  say. 
am  so  glad  and  free. . 
hear     my    mer   -  ry     song. 


The     for  -  est      Is     my    home    and 


Duet. 
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there    I      love       to      roam,  For 

^ N  I       


am      a      lit   -    tie    gyp  -  sy       girl, 

^  ^ 


I'm    a      gyp  -  sy 
I'm 
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I'm    a      gyp  •  sy 
gyp-  sy  I'm    a     gyp  -  sy 


lit  -  tie    gyp  -  sy 


girl. 


The 


'm^'*  u  f:g  if^M-M  r  1 1  in^^ 
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for  -   est     is        my    home    and  there 


love 


to    roam ,     For 


am     a     lit   -    tie      gyp  -  sy      girl 

^       ^ 
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Editorial  Glimpses  of  the  Schools 

An  editor  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  visits  some  school  or  some 
grade  of  a  school  each  month  and  writes  for  this  department  the  best 
of  what  he  actually  hears  and  sees.  Reading  these  accounts  is  next 
to  hearing  and  seeing  for  one's  self,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  lo  these  or^ 
tides  may  be  found  suggestions  that  will  be  valuable  to  many  of  out 
readers.    The  real  names  of  persons  and  places  are  not  given. 

Miss  Stoning  has  the  happy  and  very  rare  faculty 
of  infusing  life,  interest,  and  even  enthusiasm,  into 
exercises  commonly  regarded  dry.  I  visited  her 
school  on  the  loth  of  January.  She  is  the  very  same 
teacher  whose  school  was  described  in  the  February 
number  of  School  Education^  1904,  beginning  on 
page  14.  In  that  description  I  called  her  Miss  Red- 
ding, which  is  not  her  real  name  any  more  than  Miss 
Stoning  is.  She  was  promoted  soon  after  I  saw  her, 
and  has  been  teaching  nearly  three  years  in  her  new 
position  where  I  saw  her  last  Thursday. 

SPELLING  AND   DEFINING 

The  first  exercise  I  saw  in  her  room  was  one  in 
spelling  and  defining.  The  exercise  was  in  three  sec- 
tions. In  the  first  part  of  the  exercise  the  pupils 
rose,  one  at  a  time,  as  their  names  were  called,  and 
read  from  their  tablets  the  words  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  class,  giving  a  definition  for  each.  The 
teacher  told  me  the  definitions  had  been  looked  up  in  ' 
the  dictionary,  but  they  were  so  differently  worded 
by  different  pupils  as  to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  the 
learners  were  encouraged  to  give  the  meanings  in  their 
own  language,  instead  of  following  servilely  the  word- 
ing of  the  dictionary.  This  difference  in  definition 
appeared  when  the  teacher,  after  a  certain  pupil  had 
defined  a  word,  said :  "Another  ?"  "Another  ?"  where- 
upon others  gave  their  definitions. 

Frequently,  after  a  wotd  with  its  definition  had 
been  given,  the  teacher  interjected  a  remark  giving 
additional  information  or  asked  a  question.  For  ex- 
ample, after  antidote  had  been  defined,  she  said  some- 
thing like  this:  "Did  you  ever  see  a  bottle  from  the 
drug  store  with  a  label  that  said  'poison'  and  then  gave 
the  antidote  for  that  particular  poison?"  Then  fol- 
lowed a  few  words  on  antidotes  for  different  poisons. 
This  digression  took  little  time  but  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  hurry,  nor  was  there  a  feeling  that  the 
lesson  had  changed  from  one  on  spelling  to  one  on 
poisons  and  their  antidotes.  The  pupils  volunteered 
information  in  some  cases,  but  whatever  was  said  g^ve 
the  impression  of  being  a  momentary  side-light  on  the 
main  topic. 

Quickly  following  the  exercise  in  definition  was 
one  in  oral  spelling  by  the  same  pupils.  The  teacher 
pronounced  the  words,  calling  on  pupils,  in  the  order 
of  their  seating,  to  spell.  The  plan  followed  was,  in 
some  respects,  like  that  described  in  Chapter  IV  of 
The  Green  Valley  School.  After  Miss  Stoning  had 
pronounced  a  word,  the  pupil  rose,  pronounced  the 
word  distinctly,  and  then  named  the  letters  successive- 
ly in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  their  division  into 
syllables.  When  a  word  was  misspelled,  the  teacher 
gave  out  the  next  word,  apparently  without  noticing 
the  error.  After  one,  two,  or  three  other  words  had 
been  spelled,  some  alert  scholar,  ignoring  the  new 
word  assigned  to  him,  pronounced  and  spelled  the 


word  which  had  been  missed.  The  lesson  was  thus 
prevented  from  becoming  a  guessing  contest,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  when  a  teacher  says  "next,"  after  a 
misspelled  word.  In  the  lesson  I  heard,  not  a  single 
error  escaped  detection. 

The  scene  now  changed  to  a  test  in  written  spell- 
ing. In  this  section,  among  some  new  words,  the 
hardest  words  of  the  oral  test  were  repeated.  At  its 
conclusion,  the  children  exchanged  papers  and  the 
correct  spelling  was  given  orally  from  the  book,  the 
words  incorrectly  spelled  being  marked  by  the  pupils 
— each  for  his  neighbor.  Following  this,  the  papers 
were  returned  to  their  owners. 

The  teacher  then  said : 

"All  who  were  perfect,  stand" — 

"All  who  made  one  error" — 

"All  who  made  two" — 

"All  who  made  three  or  more." 

There  was  no  response  to  the  last  question  for  two 
was  the  highest  number  of  errors  made. 

All  whose  papers  were  perfect  now  passed  without 
special  direction  to  a  corner  of  the  bladcboard,  where 
the  following  appeared  in  colored  crayon : 
.Spelling 
100% 

Qarence 

Hazel 

Pearl 

Lilly 

Ruth  L. 

Ruth  P.  . 

Grace  S. 

Hulda 

Jennie 

Grace  K. 

Cathleen 

The  above  names  had  stars  at  their  right,  varying 
in  number  from  i  to  7.  After  the  students  had  added 
their  stars  for  this  day's  lesson  they  quietly  took  their 
seats. 

(Continued  in  March  School  Education) 


Can  Yoti  Answer  These  Qties- 
tions? 

♦(Reading  Circle  Quiz) 

31.  Explain  the  function  of  imagination  as  (a)  cog- 
nitive, (b)  inventive,  (c)  esthetic,*  (d)  ethical. 

32.  What  are  the  dangers  of  misdirected  imagina- 
tion? 

33.  How  may  imagination  be  properly  cultivated  ? 

34.  Explain  the  various  steps  involved  in  the  process 
of  conception. 

35.  Distinguish  image  and  concept. 

36.  What  are  the  conditions  of  good  definition? 

37.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  judgment? 

38.  Explain  the  essential  parts  of  a  judgment. 

39.  What  conditions  tend  to  produce  poor  judgment? 

40.  Explain  the  relation  of  judgment  to  other  mental 
processes. 

♦See  chapters  XVIII-XXII,  Salisbury's  'Theory 
of  Teaching,"  Professional  text,  Teachers*  Reading 
Circle. 
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Department  of  Examinations 


In  this  Department  there  is  given,  each  month,  a  set  of  questions 
used  at  the  last  state  examination  of  teachers  in  Minnesota.  The 
subjects  selected  are  such  as  it  is  believed  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  ^The  answers  are  prepared  by  the  editors  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  WhiM  they  are  complete,  they  have  purposely  been 
made  condse. 


ALGEBRA 

FIFTEENTH  FJCAMINATION 

August  2,  3.  4,  1906 


(Answer  question  i,  and  -any  other  four  ) 

Q-    I.    If   tf=i,   &=2,    c=3,    rf=s,   complete   the    following 
equations : 

b«-[-a-|  -a-(a-M^b)+a  \  +c]+d»=  ? 
--[-a+b-|4d-(3c+5a»)+6b«  ^-(a+b+c+d)»]=  ? 
A.     1.    The  first  equation  complete  is: 

4—  [—1—  { —1—  (1—1+2)+!  }  +3]  +25=29 

The  second  equation  complete  is: 
— [-l+2-)2(>-(9+5)+24(  — (l+2+3+S)*^]=150 

— Answer. 

Q.    2.    Factor:  6x*+i6x+io;  A"-f8xV». 

A.     2.     (i)'   3X+5  and  2X+2.— .'^w^f^r. 

(2)    a+2xy  and  a*-2axy+4x*y*. — Ansiver. 

m»  +  n« 
Q.     3.    Simplify : 


-f2m 


n» 


-U+-L 

n         ID 


m'— mn' 


A-     3.    The  above  equals 
m'^+2mn  +  n^ 


m+n         '^m(m+n)  (m — n) 


mn 
(m+n)(m+n)       mn 


m+n     m(m+n)(m — n)      m — n 


Hence 


n° 


m — n 


— Answer. 


Q.  4.  If  a  certain  room  were  i  f  ;ot  wider  and  i  foot  shorter, 
its  area  would  be  i  squaic  foot  more;  "but  if  it  were 
I  foot  narrower  aiKl  2  feet  longer,  its  area  would  be  6 
square  feet  more.      What  are  its  dimensions? 

A.  4.  Let  x=\vidth  and  y=length.  Then  by  first 
condition,  xy+i=xy+y — ^x — i  or  y — ^x=^ 
2  (t).  By  second  condition,  xy+6=xy — 
y+2x — 2  or  2x — y=8  (2).  Adding  equa- 
tions (i)  and  (2),  x=:io  and  y=i2. 
Therefore  the  room  is  10  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  lon^. — Answer. 

Q.     5.    What  number 'added  to  its  reciprocal  equals  2^/ti? 


A.     5.    Let  x=the  number.     Then  x+i=|*.  Clea 
ing  of  fractions,  dividing  by  the  coefficien 
of  X*,  and  completing  the  square,  x* — f^. 
x  +  4H  =  i^i.      Reducing,   x  =  2i  or  |. 
Therefore  the  number  Is  2\. — Anszver. 

Q.  6.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  8n'— I2n*— 3on*+3Sn*+45»"— 
27n'27. 

A.  6.  First  trial  divisor,  I2n*.  Completed,  I2n* — 
6n*-rn*.  Second  trial  divisor,  i2n* — I2n* 
+3n*.  Completed,  I2n* — i2n" — i5n*+9n+ 
9.    Cube  root,  2n^  — n  —3. — Anszver. 

Q.  7.  Dividie  $366  between  two  men  so  that  Vr  of  what  the 
first  receives  shall  be  equal  to  '/»  of  what  the  second 
receives. 

A.  7.  Let  7x=:what  first  receives.  Then  366— 7x 
=what  second  receives.  By  the  condition, 
4x=i09.8 — ^2.ix.  Reducing,  x=i8.'  7x= 
126.  366 — 7x=240.  Therefore  the  first 
receives  $126  and  the  second  $240.  Ans- 
wer. 

Q.  8.  What  number  is  th-^t  from  which,  if  6  be  substracted, 
and  the  remainder  multiplied  by  8,  the  product  will 
be  104? 

A.  8.  Let  x=rthe  number.  Then  8x — ^48=104.  Re- 
ducing, X— 19.  The  number  is  19. — An- 
swer. 


How  We  Used  tKe  Horses 

Frank  H.  Sweet,  Waynesboro,  Va. 
[Beeun  in  January,  1907] 

wiie  night  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  and  3ie  next  morning  the  overseer  called  us  into 
his  room. 

"1  shall  break  camp  tomorrow,"  he  said,  abrupt- 
ly. 'This  snow'U  be  followed  by  more,  and  the  quick- 
er I  get  my  men  back  to  Boston  the  more  money  it'll 
be  in  my  pocket.  How  would  you  boys  like  to  keep 
camp  during  the  winter?"  Then,  as  he  saw  the  sur- 
prise in  our  faces,  he  added:  "The  work  won't  be 
nothin' — jest  takin'  care  of  twenty  horses.  You'll  have 
lots  of  time  for  study." 

"What  will  the  pay  be?"  Ed  asked  cautiously. 

"Well,  I  can't  afford  to  pay  much,  of  course.  The 
work  won't  amount  to  shucks.  An'  I've  been  thinkin' 
you  might  get  somethin'  out  of  the  horses.  Seems 
like  twenty  strong  horses  ought  to  get  something  to- 
ward their  keep.  They  ought  to  have  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  You  might 
chop  wood  and  haul  it  up  to  the  village  an'  sell,  it.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  leaving  them  here  till  lately;  but 
there's  plenty  of  hay,  an'  I  know  you  boys  are  trust- 
worthy an'  know  how  to  take  care  of  horses.  What  do 
you  say?  I'll  give  each  of  you  ten  dollars  a  month  an' 
all  you  can  make  out  of  the  horses.  An'  there's  plenty 
of  provisions  in  camp." 

Ed  and  I  looked  at  each  other  questioningly. 

"We  can  get  eighteen  dollars  a  month  in  the  lum- 
ber camp,"  I  said,  doubtfully.  "But  of  course  the 
work  will  be  hard,  and  there  won't  be  any  time  for 
studv." 
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"We'll  need  all  the  money  we  can  get/'  Ed  sug- 
gested. 

"See  here,"  the  overseer  interrupted,  as  tho 
struck  by  an  after-thought.  **I  can  let  you  have  that 
patch  of  wood  down  by  the  spring  hole.  It's  good 
choppin'  an'  will  give  you  six  weeks  steady  work.  I'll 
give  you  eighty  cents  a  cord  for  all'  the'  wood  you  cut 
an'  pile  vp  back  of  the  shanty.  We'll  need  it  next  sum- 
mer.   But  how  about  usin'  the  horses  ?" 

"I  don't  think  they'd  be  worth  much,"  Ed  an- 
swered. "The  village  is  twenty  miles  away  and  wood 
is  only  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  cord  there,  and 
not  much  demand  at  that  price.  The  road  is  bad  and 
it  would  take  two  days  to  deliver  a  load  and  return. 
If  we  were  near  a  town  where  we  could  use  the  horses 
it  would  be  different." 

"Then  you  don't  care  to  stay  ?" 

"I  haven't  said  that.    What  do  you  think,  Will?" 

"I  think  we'd  better  stay,"  I  answered  promptly. 
"Six  weeks. steady  work  and  ten  dollars  a  month  and 
provisions  besides,  is  pretty  good.  And  then  there  will 
be  so  much  time  to  study.  I'm  not  sure  but  it  will 
be  worth  more  to  us  than  eighteen  dollars  in  a  lumber 
camp." 

A  little  further  talk  and  the  matter  was  arranged. 
Ed  and  I  were  to  have  charge  of  the  horses  during 
the  winter  and  were  to  exercise  them  every  day.  In 
short,  we  were  to  use  them  as  much  as  we  liked,  but  not 
to  overwork  them.  But  it's  needless  to  say  that  we 
did  not  value  the  privilege  very  highly. 

The  next  day  the  overseer  and  his  men  started 
overland  for  Machias,  where  they  were  to  take  the 
boat  for  Boston.  Ed  and  I  watched  them  until  they 
disappeared  in  the  forest,  and  then  went  to  the  stable 
to  inspect  the  horses.  They  were  a  fine  lot,  that  was 
evident  at  the  first  glance;  broad,  deep-chested  and 
with  wide,  open  nostrils,  they  had  evidently  been  se- 
lected by  an  expert,  and  with  special  reference  to 
drawing  heavy  loads.  Ed  and  I  knew  enough  about 
horses  to  understand  that  the  overseer  had  great  con- 
fidence in  us  to  entrust  us  with  such  a  charge. 

In  the  afternoon  we  sharpened  our  axes  and  went 
down  to  the  spring  hole  and  began  chopping.  For 
some  weeks  the  weather  remained  fair,  and  we  im- 
proved it  as  much  as  possible.  By  the  middle  of  De- 
cember we  had  cut  and  corded  more  than  one  half 
of  the  wood. 

Then  the  wind  changed  round  to  the  sea  quarter 
and  blew  up  a  storm  of  great  violence.  It  lasted  sev- 
eral days,  and  during  that  time  Ed  and  I  only  left 
the  shanty  to  do  our  chores.  When  the  sun  came  out 
we  went  down  to  the  beach. 

The  waves  were  coming  in  tumultuously  and  were 
thickly  flecked  with  dark,  shining  seaweed  which  the 
storm  had  torn  from  the  ocean  bed.  It  was  scattered 
along  the  shore  in  heaps,  and  in  lone:,  sinuous  wind- 
rows. And  here  and  there  were  bits  of  wreckage; 
planks  and  spars  which  had  been  torn  from  ill-fated 
vessels,  and  small  boatk  which  the  jagged  rocks  had 
rendered  worthless.  Overhead  were  sea-gulls  wheel- 
ing and  darting  to  and  fro,  and  making  quick  dives 
into  the  seaweed  aftei  shell  fish  and  other  dainties 
which  the  storm  had  brought  up.  We  remained  on  the 
beach  until  it  was  time  to  do  our  chores,  then  walked 
slowly  up  the  headland. 

A  few  days  later,  as  we  were  chopping  near  the 
spring  hole,  we  were  surprised  by  a  cheery : 


"Hullo,  fellers;  how's  ye  gettin'  on?  Heam  ye 
choppin'  an*  thought  I'd  come  down  a  minute  to  see 
ye." 

"That's  right,  Phpn,"  Ed  answered  cordially.  "You 
must  stay  to  dinner.  We  are  glad  to  see  anybody  from 
up  country." 

Phon  shambled  forward  and  seated  himself  awk- 
wardly on  a  stump.  He  was  a  great,  hulking  fellow, 
with  a  perpetual  grin  on  his  vacant  face.  He  had  no 
home,  but  wandered  about  the  country,  working  for 
his  keep  and  doing  odd  jobs  of  tinkering.  Every- 
body liked  him,  for  althohe  was  lazy  and  worth- 
less, he  was  always  good  natured  and  full  of  quaint 
ways  and  sayings.  And  he  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
animals. 

"How  happened  you  to  come  down  here,  Phon?" 
I  asked,  curiously.    "Ain't  you  working  for  Perkins?" 

"Got  tired  o'  him  an'  come  down  to  Follet's  fact'ry. 
Been  workin'  round  that,  off  an'  on.  Ol'  man  Foley 
tol'  me  las'  night  he'd  give  me  a  pair  of  shoes  if  I'd 
come  down  an'  git  him  a  load  o*  seaweed.  Need  'em, 
don't  I?"  and  he  thrust  forward  a  boot  that  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  covering  for  the  top  of  the  foot. 
"V/eather's  gettin'  a  little  harsh  for  bare  feet.  Been 
diM-n  to  the  p'int?" 

"Yes." 

"Ain't  there  piles  and  piles  o'  seaweed.  I  never 
seed  the  like  on't  afore.  My !  wouldn't  I  like  to  have 
it  back  among  the  farms.  Twould  be  an  everlastin' 
fortun'." 

Ed  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  Of  course!  why 
hadn't  we  thought  of  it  before.  Seaweed  was  wortli 
five  dollars  a  cord,  and  was  always  in  demand  among 
the  farmers.  The  only  trouble  was  that  it  only  came 
up  during  heavy  storms,  and  there  was  seldom  enough 
to  go  round.  Farmers  who  lived  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore  usually  had  to  go  without.  Eagle  View  was 
an  isolated  place,  and  the  recent  storm  had  made  the 
roads  very  bad.  Probably  this  was  the  reason  why 
Phon  was  the  only  "seaweeder"  who  had  visited  us. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  was  twenty  cords 
on  the  beach,"  Ed  said,  vivaciously. 

"Fully  that,"  I  agreed.  "And  we  could  have  saved 
as  much  more  if  we  hadn't  been  such  stupid  block- 
heads. We  ought  to  have  taken  rakes  and  remained  on 
the  beach  the  day  after  the  storm.  I  expect  the  tide 
carried  out  more  than  it  washed  up.    Oh,  say,  Phon  ?'* 

"Hey?" 

"Got  steady  work  with  Foley  ?" 

"No,  jist  this  load." 

"How'd  you  like  to  work  for  us  ?" 

"Bully." 

"Very  well,  load  your  wagon  quick  and  be  off. 
If  you  hurry  you  can  get  back  here  tomorrow.  Ed 
ancl  I  will  be  banking  seaweed  and  getting  the  wagon 
ready.  We  shall  want  you  to  drive  the  team.  And 
say,  can't  you  bring  back  a  couple  of  young  fellows 
with  you  ?    Somebody  that  can  drive  ?" 

"Thar's  the  Smith  boys,  they  ain't  workin'." 

"All  right.    Tell  'em  we'll  give  good  wages." 

When  I  began  to  speak  Ed  looked  at  me  wonder- 
ingly.    Now  he  was  clapping  his  hands  softly. 

We  did  no  more  chopping.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  oiling  the  wagons  and  fitting  them  with 
side  and  end  boards.  The  next  day  we  banked  sea- 
weed. Phon  and  the  Smith  boys  did  not  arrive  until 
late  in  the  evening. 
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It  took  us  just  two  weeks  to  gather  and  dispose  of 
the  seaweed.  We  made  three  trips  a  week  and  each 
team  averaged  a  cord  at  a  load.  This  was  easy  work 
for  the  four  strong  horses. 

When  we  dismissed  Phon  and  the  Smith  boys  it 
was  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  come 
back  whenever  there  was  a  southeast  storm. 

But  the  next  six  weeks  were  provokingly  pleasant. 
We  finished  the  wood  and  hauled  it  to  the  shanty. 
Then  we  cleaned  up  a  dozen  or  so  mackerel,  tubs  we 
found  in  the  provision  room.  Fish  were  plentiful 
along  the  shore  and  we  thought  that  if  we  could  salt 
down  a  lot  the  overseer  would  be  glad  to  buy  them 
from  us  in  the  spring. 

But  we  did  not  forget  our  studies.  Every  even- 
ing and  often  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent 
with  our  books.  After  the  wood  was  finished  we  only 
left 'them  for  a  few  hours,  fishing  every  day,  and 
the  chores. 

This  continued  until  the  middle  of  February.  Then 
there  was  another  long  southeast  5torm,  and  the  beach 
was  again  strewn  with  seaweed.  Ed  and  I  were  out 
with  our  rakes  long  before  the  storm  ceased,  saving 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  waves.  While  there  we 
were  joined  by  Phon  and  the  Smith  boys. 

Again  the  teams  were  put  on  the  road,  but  be- 
fore the  seaweed  was  exhausted  there  was  another 
storm,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  and  another, 
and  we  were  kept  busy  until  the  middle  of  April. 
Then  the  sun  grew  warm,  and  leaves  began  to  appear 
on  the  trees,  and  almost  before  we  realized  the  fact, 
it  was  spring. 

Soon  after,  the  overseer  returned  and  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  horses 
and  the  camp.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
our  fish,  and  then  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  over- 
seer and  the  men,  we  started  for  home,  where  we  in- 
tended to  spend  a  few  weeks  before  going  up  for  our 
examination. 

Our  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been  to  get 
enough  money  ahead  to  pay  for  a  year  at  college. 
Before  that  was  finished  we  hoped  to  find  means  to 
continue  it. 

But  when  we  counted  up  the  proceeds  of  our  year's 
work  we  found  that,  thanks  to  the  horses,  we  had 
enough  to  pay  for  two  years  at  college  and  furnish 
each  of  us  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  besides. 


Hovr  Many  Clavrs  Has  a  Cat 

"How  many  claws  has  our  old  cat?" 
Asked  Eddie.     "Who  can  tell  me  that?" 
"Oh,  that,"  said  Harry,  "every  one  knows — 
As  many  as  you  have  fingers  and  toes." 

"Yeth,"  lisped  Ethel,  "she'th  juth  got  twenty; 
Five  on  each  foot,  and  I  think  it'th  a  plenty." 
"Yes,"  said  Bertie,  "just  five  times  four; 
That  makes  twenty — no  less,  no  more." 

"Wrong,"  said  Eddie.     "That's  easily  seen; 
Catch  her  and  count  'em — she  has  eighteen! 
Cats  on  each  of  their  two  hind  paws. 
Have  only  four  and  not  five  claws." 

— 5"/.  Nicholas 


Exercises  in  Syntax  for  Teachers 

No  language  study  has  proved  more  aooeptable  and  valuable 
jian  Alton  and  Rankin's  Exeroiaea  in  Byntax.  In  order  to  aid 
oeaohera  who  are  uatog  thia  work,  the  editors  of  School  Bdv- 


■eoutive  order. 

In  order  to  render  these  notes  of  the  highest  value  to  any 
readam  of  Sohool  Bduoation  who  do  not  have  Jfcerotost  in 
Syntax,  a  single  oopy  of  that  book  wUl  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for  10  oents— the  regular  prloe  being  26  oents;  it  being 
understood  that  the  one  ordering  does  not  already 
copy. 


EXERCISE  XVIII 

(Continued) 

Sentences  for  Analysis 

An  exhaustive  analysis  is  given  of  the  first  sentence 
every  word  being  accounted  for.  In  the  analysis  of  the 
succeeding  sentences  in  Example  i  and  those  in  Examples  3 
and  4,  the  larger  units  only  are  dealt  with  and  single  words 
are  not  mentioned  unless  their  construction  is  difficult.  In 
the  remaining  examples,  difficult  constructions  only  are  no- 
ticed. Teachers  will  exercise  their  judgment  on  the  extent 
to  which  minuteness  of  analysis  shall  be  carried.  The  ab- 
breviations employed  will,  it  is  believed,  be  readily  inter- 
preted. The  word  predicate  as  used  in  the  answers  below, 
means  the  predicate  verb  or  verb  phrase. 

ANSWERS 

Great  writers,  eccentric  writers,  and  careless  writers  do 
not  run  their  thoughts  into  the  moulds  fashioned  by  gram- 
marians before  committing  them  to  paper.  Just  as  great  gen- 
erals and  efficient  teachers  achieve  their  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses by  obedience  to  principles  which  transcend  recognized 
conventions,  so  he  who  forges  hving  thoughts  often  fashions 
them  after  his  own  designs  when  to  conform  them  to  the  pat- 
terns found  in  the  text-books  would  destroy  their  vitality.  In 
the  examination  of  the  following  sentences,  therefore,  we  shall 
find  elements  to  which  the  labels  made  by  ''authority"  are  not 
appropriate  and  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  they 
are  anomalous,  while  others  are  used  with  such  ambiguity 
as  to  render  impossible  any  absolute  knowledge  of  their  rela- 
tion and  consequent  classification.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  confession  of  grammatical  ignorance  to  say 
"I  do  not  know,"  or  to  maintain  a  view  opposed  to 
authority  or  to  the  rules  of  punctuation  and  other 
linguistic  mechanism.  In  the  expression  of  one's  own  ideas, 
one  must  bow  to  authority  and  be  guided,  in  the  main,  by 
the  conventional  rules  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic;  in 
the  interpretation  of  others'  ideas,  grammatical  forms  often 
point  only  to  a  probable  meaning  and  the  ultimate  decision 
should  depend  on  one's  answer  to  the  question,  "What  does 
the  writer  mean  in  view  of  all  he  says  on  this  point?" 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  construction  of 
why  then  (page  43,  5th  line),  trying  (i8th  line),  you  tremble 
.  .  .  town  (28th  line),  physician  (32nd  line),  among  the 
reeds  (page  44,  13th  and  14th  lines),  leaving  .  .  .  hue 
(i6th  and  17th  lines),  etc. 

1.  (a)  /  went  .  .  .  lived  Is  a  complex  declarative  sen- 
tence. /  is  the  subject;  toent  is  the  predicate  verb.  The  predi- 
cate is  modified  by  the  prepositional,  adverbial  phrase  to  the 
woods  (Introduced  by  the  preposition  to),  In  which  woods,  the 
principal  word  Is  modified  by  the  adjective  the.  The  predicate 
is  also  modified  by  the  compound  adverbial  clause  because  .  .  . 
lived  (which  Is  connected  to  went  by  the  conjunction  because),  the 
two  members  of  which  are  connected  by  the  conjunction  and.  In 
the  first  member,  /  is  the  subject ;  wished  la  the  predicate  verb : 
and  the  three  Infinitive,  substantive  phrases  to  live  deliberately,  to 
front  .  .  .  M/e,  and  io  see  .  .  .  teach  form  the  compound 
object — ^the  second  and  third  being  connected  by  the  conjunction 
and.  In  the  first  phrase,  to  live,  composed  of  to  and  the  Infinitive 
live.  Is  modified  by  the  adverb  deliberately.  In  the  second  phrase 
to  is  Introductory,  followed  by  the  infinitive  front;  facts  is  an  ob- 
ject complement  of  front  and  is  modified  by  the  adjectives  only, 
the,  and  essential,  and  by  the  prepositional  adjective  phrase  of 
life,  which  is  composed  of  the  preposition  of  and  Its  object  the 
noun  life.  In  the  third  phrase.  Introduced  by  to  followed  by  the 
infinitive  see,  the  substantive  clause  if  .  .  .  teach  Introduced 
by  the  conjunction  if.  Is  an  object  complement  of  see.  In  this 
clause.  I  is  the  subj^'ct ;  could  learn  Is  the  predicate  verb :  and 
the  clause  what    .     .    .     teach  is  the  object  complement,     could 
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learn  is  modified  by  the  adverb  not.  In  the  clause  what  .  .  . 
teach,  it  is  the  subject ;  had  is  the  predicate  verb ;  and  the  infini- 
tive, substantive  phrase  what  to  teach  is  the  object  complement. 
In  this  phrase  to  is  introductory  followed  by  the  infinitive  teach, 
and  what  is  the  object  of  the  infinitive  teach. 

The  second  member  of  the  compound  adverbicd  clause  is  and 
.    .     .     lived,      (/)    is   the  subject;    iwiahed)    is  the  predicate 
verb;  and  the  infinitive,  substantive  phrase  di9Coi>er 
lived  is  the   object  complement.     The  substantive  clause   that 

.  .  .  lived  is  the  object  of  the  infinitive  diecover.  In  thi5> 
clause,  introduced  by  the  conjunction  that,  I  is  the  subject ;  had 
lived  is  the  predicate  verb,  which*  is  modified  by  the  abverb  not. 
Discover  is  modified  by  the  adverb  not  and  by  the  adverbial 
clause  when  .  .  .  die.  which  is  Joined  to  discover  by  the  con- 
junctive adverb  when,  I  is  the  subject  of  this  clause  and  came 
is  the  predicate  verb.  Came  is  modified  by  the  conjunctive  ad- 
verb when  and  by  the  infinitive  phrase  to  die.  This  phrase  is 
introduced  by  to  which  is  followed  by  the  infinitive  die, 

(b)  Complex  compound  decl.  s.,  first  Ind.  cl.,  /;  p.,  did  wish; 
o.  c.,  to  live  ,  ,  ,  life;  p.  mod.  by  livina  .  .  .  dear;  what 
.  .  .  life  is  o.  c.  ot  live;  s.  second  ind.  cl.,  /;  p.,  did  wish; 
o.  c  to  .  .  .  neoessa*^;  unless  .  .  .  necessary  mod. 
practice. 

(c)  Complex- decl.  s.,  /;  p.,  wanted;  o,  c,  six  inf.  phrases:  to 
live  .  .  .  life,  to  live  .  .  .  life,  to  cut  ,  ,  .  close,  to 
drive  .  ,  .  terms,  to  get  .  .  .  world,  and  to  know  ,  .  . 
excursion.  Each  of  these  infinitives  except  the  second  is  com- 
pound, as  {26.  line  pass  43)  is  a  conj.,  connectingr  adv.  mod. 
phrase,  as  .  .  ,  life,  to  the  adv.  so,  close  (end  of  8d  line) 
is  an  adv.,  mod.  shave,  why  (5th  line)  is  an  expletive,  then, 
in  same  line  is  either  expletive  (considered  tofirether  with  why) 
or  adverbial  (modifying  ffet) — its  construction  depending  on  the 
shade  of  thousrht  in  Thoreau's  mind. 

2.  (a)  Simple  decl.  s.,  thina;  p.,  is  (In  the  sense  ot  exists — 
not  a  copula),  thing  is  mod.  by  such  and  a,  such  is  mod.  by 
gerundial  phrase  as  takinff  .  .  .  anxiously.  There  and  as  are 
introductory  expletives.  The  prepos.  phrase  at  any  rate  mod. 
anxiously, 

(b)  Complex,  decl.  s.,  half;  p.,  comes.  The  .clause  that  ,  .  . 
improvement  is  an  appositive  of  idea,  bound  is  an  attribute  of 
man  and  a  compl.  of  is.  hound  is  mod.  by  the  two  inf.  adv. 
phrases  to  be  ,  ,  ,  life  and  to  let  ,  ,  ,  improvement, 
critic  is  a  complement  of  be  and  loerically  an  attribute  of  man. 
day  is  subj.  of  inf.  pass,  pass  Is  mod.  by  prep.  adv.  phrase  with- 
out finding  ,  ,  ,  things  .  ,  ,  or  projecting  .  .  .  im- 
provement, 

(c)  Complex  decL  comes,  the  pred.  mod.  by  phrase  from 
notion  .  .  .  alive,  notion  is  mod.  by  clauses  that  .  ,  . 
posseses  and  that  .  .  .  alive,  does  consist  is  mod.  by  the 
two  phrases  after  aU  and  in  .  .  ,  possesses.  The  inf.  phrase 
to  be  ,  ,  ,  living  is  an  appositive  of  it.  The  prep,  phrase  at 
work  and  the  participial  phrase  trying  ,  ,  .  living  are  com- 
'  plements  of  be  and  attributes  of  an  unexpressed  subject  of  he. 
(The  phrase  trying  .  .  .  livinig  may  be  construed  as  a  modifier 
of  work.)  more  mod.  respectaole  and  pious  and  is  modified  by 
clause  than  .  .  .  alive.  The  clause  that  .  .  .  alive  mod. 
thank. 

8.  (a)  Complex  decl.  s.,  you;  p.,  will  find;  object  compl., 
yourselves;  objective  compl.,  men  and  women,  will  find  is  mod. 
by  clause  The  better  .  .  .  me.  The  is  an  adv.  and  modifies 
better;  better  is  an  adverb  modlfyingr  think.  the  modifies  the 
second  better,  which  Is  an  adjective  modlfyln^r  men — women. 

(b)  Complex  decl.  The  adjective  phrase  on  washing  days 
modifies  aid.  The  clause  though  .  .  .  families  modifies  shall 
say.  Ood  is  an  objective  complement 

(c)  The  first  three  words  may  be  considered  equivalent  to 
Let  it  be  far;  it  is  subj.  of  inf.  be.  Far  is  attr.  of  it  and  compl. 
of  be.  be  Far  Is  mod.  by  adv.  also.  The  Inf.  phrase  to  hint  ,  .  . 
clean  is  an  appositive  of  it.  Friends  is  a  vocative  (name  of  per- 
son or  thinsr  addressed) — an  independent  element.  The  Inf.  phrase 
to  keep  you  clean  modifies  pains.  Clean  is  an  objective  compl. 
(factitive). 

(d)  Nor  Is  introductory  conj. ;  It  connects  this  sentence  with 
precedln^r  one.  Complex  decl.  Prin.  clause,  /  will  remind 
vou.  %oill  remind  Is  moa.  by  complex  clause  how  often  , 
behalf.  In  this  clause,  you  Is  subj. :  have  fled — found  is  pred. ; 
me  is  object  compl.  of  found;  and  the  three  elements  always  at 
post,  firm  amid  confusion,  and  ready  .  .  .  behalf  form  the 
compound  objective  compl.  Fled  is  mod.  by  to  pumpi  fled  and 
found  are  mod.  by  often  and  by  clause  when  ,  .  .  town, 
at  post  Is  mod.  by  always;  firm  is  mod.  by  amid  confusion;  ready 
is  mod.  by  inf.  phrase  to  drain  ,  .  .  behalf.  The  inf.  phrase 
you  tremble  .  .  .  town  is  the  object  complement  of  make. 
(Or,  you  Is  the  object,  and  tremble  ,  ,  .  town  the  objective 
compl.  of  make), 

(e)  Neither,  Introductory.  This  sentence  is  anomalous  In  the 
use  of  the  word  phyeidan.  The  conventional  grrammatlcal  frame- 
work will  become  obvious  by  making  It  read :  Neither  is  it  worth 
while  for  me  to  lay,  etc.  Complex  decl.  s.,  it;  p..  is:  attr.  compl. 
worth  (adjective),  which  is  modified  by  the  adverbial  objective 
while.  The  phrase  (for  me)  ,  .  .  Hippocrates  is  an  appositive 
of  it.  (Me)  to  lay  .  .  ,  Hippocrates  is  the  object  of  (for). 
(Me)  is  the  subj.  and  stress  Is  the  obj.  of  the  Infinitive  lay,  (Me) 
Is  mod.  by  Its  appositive  physician.  As  Is  an  expletive.  Physician 
is  mod.  by  clause  whose  .  .  .  Hippocrates.  Sick  and  so  are 
adjective  objective  (factitive)  complements — the  former  of 
found  men  and  the  latter  of  left  them.  The  remainder  of  the 
analysis  Is  obvious. 

(f)  Simple  Imperative.  Subject  not  expressed:  p.,  Let:  object 
compl.,  us.  The  Inf.  phrase  take  ,  .  .  mankind  Is  an  objective 
compl.  of  Let  us. 

4.  Complex-compound  declarative.  Subject  of  first  clause, 
days.  Days  and  weeks  and  months:  predicate,  succeeded;  object 
complement,  each  other.  Subject  of  second  clause,  fields;  predi- 


cate.  Lifted;  object  complement,  shafts.  The  clause  that  ,  .  . 
came  modifies  fields.  Oreen  Is  an  attribute  of  that  and  a  com- 
plement of  were  springing.  Stranger  is  an  attribute  of  ehe  and  a 
complement  of  came,  now  modifies  Lifted-Waving  .  .  .  her 
modifies  fields,  shafts  is  modified  by  the  participal  phrases  with 
leaves  interlacing  and  forming  Cloisters  .  .  .  and  granaries 
.  .  .  squirrels,  pillaged  .  .  .  squirrels  is  a  participal 
phrase,  modlfyinfir  granaries. 

5.  (a)  work  is  in  the  "nominative  absolute."  The  phrase 
The  .  .  .  over  is  loosely  related  to  sat,  showin^r  reason  or 
cause.    In  a  similar  way,  pipe  (being)  in  hand  is  related  to  /. 

(b)  not  modifies  more  still.  The  phrase  in  .  .  .  away 
modifies  is  (still).  The  compound  clause  when  .  .  .  away, 
and  .  .  .  trees,  and  .  .  .  one  modifies  hour.  One  by  one 
is  a  phrasal  adverb,  modifying  brighten, 

(c)  The  parenthetical  clause  relates  to  fowl  (Immediately 
precedinsT  the  parenthesis).  It  is  the  subject  of  the  clause;  be  is 
the  predicate  (copula)  and  fowl — spirit  is  the  compound  attribute 
complement^ot  (adverb)  and  the  clause  as  some  assert  modify 

be  a  spirit  damned,   damned  is  a  participle. 

(d)  The  analysis  presents  little  difllculty. 

(6)     Laid  and  quiet  are  attribute  complements. 

(f ) '  There  Is  doubt  whether  the  author  had  in  mind  the  lap 
or  the  water  when  she  wrote  ''amonff  the  reeds."  This  is  a  case 
for  individual  interpretation.  The  phrase  beside  the  dead  modi- 
fies watch. 

(g)  The  infinitive  die  is  an  objective  complement  of  marked. 
The  participial  adverbial  phrase  leaving  .  .  .  hue  relates  to 
the  expression  the  light  die  .  .  .  river.  Hue  is  an  objective 
complement. 

(h)  Had  been  crimson  Is  modified  by  ago  and  for  many  eve- 
nings. Ago  is  modified  by  awhile,  crimson  and  a  river  of  blood 
are  attributes  of  it  and  complements  of  had  been. 

(I)     This  sentence  will  be  readily  analyzed. 

6.  (a)    As  is  expletive.   Children  Is  an  appositive  of  we. 

(b)  The  infinitive  phrase  them  build  .  ,  .  houses  Is  the 
object  of  the  ererund  watching;  them  is  the  subject  of  the  in- 
finitive build. 

(c)  No  difllculty  In  this. 

(d)  The  phrase  with  .  .  .  motion  modifies  caterpillars, 
interesting  is  an  objective  complement  with  the  verb  found  and 
is  an  attribute  of  caterpillars, 

(e)  them  Is  subject  of  infinitive  measure,  yard  is  an  appo- 
sitive of  length. 

(t)  The  clause  they  had  modifies  way.  rearing  ,  .  ,  air 
and  moving  ,  ,  .  scenery  are  participial  phrases  modifying 
they  ,  ,  .  legs.  The  participial  phrase  as  if  looking  at  the 
scenery  modifies  moving  to  which  It  is  connected  by  the  phrasal 
conjunction  as  if. 

(g)      then  modifies  would  drop. 

(h)  The  three  participial  phrases  clinging  ,  ,  .  legs, 
standing  .  ,  .  motionless,  and  appearing  .  .  .  tree  mod- 
ify fellows  as  objective  complements,  straight,  stiff,  and  motion- 
less are  attribute  complements  of  standing  and  modify  fellows, 
like  .  .  .  tree  Is  a  cofiiplement  of  appearing  and  modifies 
fellows. 

(I)     No  difliculty. 

(J)  The  abridfired  clause  If  (it  had  been)  so  modifies  should 
have  been  .  .  .  interested,  (it)  is  Impersonal,  so  is  an  ad- 
jective attribute  complement,  so  (followinflr  more)  is  (like  in- 
terested) an  attribute  complement.  The  clause  could  ,  .  . 
moths  modifies  should  have  b^Bn  so.  first  modifies  into  pupae; 
then  modifies  into  .  .  .  moths;  these  two  phrases  modify 
transformation. 

(k)  it  is  the  object  of  thought,  to  study  insects  Is  an  ap- 
positive of  it,  worth  is  an  objective  complement  and  is  modified 
by  the  adverbial  objective  while. 

7.  (a)     No  difliculty. 

(b)  As  is  expletive;  children  Is  an  appositive  of  we.  The  in- 
finitive phrase  sing  for  us  Is  an  objective  complement. 

(c)  in  the  hay- field  modifies  nest.  The  infinitive  phrase  to 
believe  .  ,  .  delicious  Is  the  object  of  tried.  The  clause  that 
.    .     .  delicious  is  the  object  of  believe, 

(d)  lives  is  an  adverbial  objective,  modifyingr  has  brought. 

(e)  No  unusual  difliculty. 

(f )  any  is  an  indefinite  pronoun,  object'  of  without. 

8.  (a)  in  modem  times  modifies  voters.  The  phrase  in  mak- 
ing up  .  .  ,  otl^ers  modifies  helps.  The  compound  infinitive 
phrase  what  ,  .  .  others  modifies  making  up.  (The  modifica- 
tion would  perhaps  be  more  obvious  if  the  modifier  were  In  the 
form  of  a  prepositional  phrase — about  what  to  do,  etc.)  In  fact 
modifies  the  second  do. 


(b)     but 


affairs  Is  a  prepositional  phrase. 


9.  (a)     No  difliculty. 

(b)  With  Aristotle  modifies  the  remainder  of  the  predicate, 
was    ,     ,     ,     democracy, 

(c)  The  complex  compound  substantive  clause  that  no  de- 
mocracy ,  ,  ,  also  that  ,  .  .  magistrates  is  an  appositive 
of  it;  the  clause  that  all  ,  .  ,  judging  modifies  so;  should  be, 
could  attend — take,  and  should  be  known  are  pot^tial  verb 
phrases,  eacb  composed  of  an  auxiliary  and  an  infinitive  (see  in- 
troductory note.  Exercise  XIII). 

10.  (a)  The  Infinitive  phrase  tumble  .  .  .  skates  is  a 
complement  of  Did  see  and  attribute  of  the  object,  school  boy 
(objective  complement). 

(b)     indeed  modifies  bitter,  heing  used  for  emphasis. 
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11.  (a)  Mominff  is  a  noun  attribute  complement ;  the  phraae 
about  eifht  o'oJook  la  an  adjective  attribute  complement,  consist- 
ing of  the  preposition  about  and  the  noun  eight  o*clook.  The  In- 
finitive phrase  to  be  more  preciee  modifies  the  phrase  about  .  . 
.  eiffht  o'clock,  juat  modifies  is  beginning.  The  infinitive  phrase 
to  curl  .  .  .  river  Is  the  object  of  ia  beginning,  away  from  is 
a  phrasal  preposition. 

(b)  Sooner  than  is  a  phrasal  preposition  whose  object  is  the 
pronoun  thia.   to  go  out  Is  an  apposltlve  of  it. 

(c)  in  .  .  .  haate  modifies  may  oatch.  until  is  a  conjunc- 
tion, Joininsr  the  clause  until  the  fog  Ma  Ufted  to  ia  taken.  The 
phrases  of  .  .  .  nature  and  to  .  .  .  men  modifies  adapta- 
tion. 

12.  (a)     No  difllculty. 

(b)  A  compound  sentence  without  a  conjunction,  third  ia  an 
adjective  modifying  (volume),  never  before  is  a  phrasal  adverb 
modifying  had  aeen.  any  is  an  Indefinite  pronoun  who^e  anteced- 
ent is  volumea,  iany  may,  like  third,  be  construed  as  an  ad- 
jective, limitln^r  a  noun — volumea — ^not  expressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  third  may  be  construed  as  a  pronoun.  In  the  case  of  neither 
word  can  It  be  said  that  one  construction  is  absolutely  ri^rht  and 
the  other  absolutely  wronsr.  To  assert  either  proposition  would 
be  like  asserting  aa  a  general  truth  that  olives  have  an  agreeable 
taste.  To  the  one  who  makes  the  assertion,  the  taste  is  agree- 
able; to  some  others  the  taste  is  disagreeable.  It  is  a  matter 
of  taste — ^not  of  opinion,  tn  a  similar  way,  the  construction  of 
some  words  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  and  a  pupil  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  abnormal  or  defective  because  his  Interpretation 
of  such  words  is  not  identical  with  that  of  his  classmates,  his 
teacher,  or  the  text-book.  One  may,  of  course,  be  absolutely 
wrong.  If,  for  example,  In  the  sentence  Thia  apple  ia  aweet,  a  pupil 
should  say  that  the  verb  Thia  is  in  the  objective  case  and  modi- 
fies the  noun  in,  he  makes  both  a  conventional  and  an  essential 
error — as  one  would  make  who  should  say  Lemona  are  aweet— 
and  he  should  be  set  right.) 

(d)  excellent  Is  an  objective  complement  to  imitate  it  is  the 
object  of  I  wiahed.  making  .  .  .  aentenoe  modifiea  /.  in  each 
sentence  modifies  aentimenta.   then  modifies  tried. 

13.  (a)  Parliament  of  Paria  is  the  common  obje^  of  the 
verb  knoiD  and  the  verb  phrase  have  heard  of. 

(b)  The  infinitive  substantive  phrase  to  have  .  .  .  fall 
is  the  object  of  continued, 

(e)  at  once  modifies  ahorteat  and  grandeat.  ever  modifies 
ioaa— could  be  made.  lOos  and  could  be  are  two  separate  auxil- 
iaries of  made, 

(f)  Subject,  he;  predicate,  declared;  object  complement,  that 
hia  motivea  .  .  .  adminiatered.  Though  .  .  .  hiatory 
and  yet  tohen  .  .  .  wound  modify  declared,  na  .  .  .  hia- 
tory modifies  amarted.  who  .  .  .  hiatory  modifies  every  one. 
thoae  is  the  subject  of  (are),    itself  is  in  apposition  with  juatice. 

14.  (a)     08  it  riaea    .    .    .     ledge  modifies  ia  a  iMng    .     . 
eye.  aa  modifies  riaea — atanda  and  Is  also  a  connective,   a-tip- 

toe  is  an  attribute  complement. 

(b)  that  .  .  .  common  Is  an  apposltlve  oT  (/O.  pity 
and  ahame  are  attribute  complements  after  (is). 

(c)  foreat  is  in  the  "nominative  case  independent  by  excla- 
mation." 

(d)  Here  Is  attribute  complement;  better — dearer  modifies 
something;  than  beauty  {ia)  modifies  better;  than  pleaaure  (to) 
modifies  dearer. 

(e)  When  .  .  .  cathedral  and  unleaa  .  .  .  unworth- 
ily modify  apeak. 

(f)  with  .  .  .  aun  modifies  imperfect;  (of)  ita  branchea 
modifies  half;  for  .  .  .  root  .  .  .  aun  modifiea  (ietuf.  critic 
Is  an  attribute  of  devotee  and  a  complement  of  turna.  utep  re- 
lates to  turna  critic  but  is  not  grammatically  Joined  to  it 

15.  (a)  than  chaff  {ia)  modifies  lighter.  (Some  gnunmar- 
lans  would  construe  than  as  a  prei>osltlon  and  chaff  as  its  ob- 
ject) 

(d)  The  participial  phrases  quietly  aitting  .  .  .  placea 
and  letting  .  .  .  them  modify  grouae — quaila  as  objective 
complements,   it  is  subject  of  the  infinitive  drift. 

(e)  With  head  .  .  .  folded  modifies  bedded,  which  is  an 
attribute  complement 

(f)  in  their  dena  modifies  mice — aquirrela.  asleep  and  allow- 
ing   .     .     .     him  are  objective  complements. 

(g)  in  her  form  and  with  the  reat  modify  waa  being  aepul- 
chered, 

(h)  The  participial  phrases  huddled  .  .  .  field  and  all 
enveloped    .     .     .    white  modify  cattle — aheep. 


"Who  led  the  children  of  Israel  into  Canaan?" 
asked  the  Sunday  s(Jiool  superintendent.  "Will  one  of 
the  smaller  boys  answer?" 

There  was  no  reply,  so  the  superintendent  asked 
again  somewhat  sternly :  "Can  no  one  tell?  Little  boy 
on  that  front  seat,  who  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into 
Canaan?" 

Very  much  frightened  the  little  boy  answered :  "It 
wasn't  m-m-me.  I-I-  just  came  here  from  Missouri 
last  wttk."— Selected 


Ntimber  ^WorR 

MARTHA   KOEHLER 

Gordon,  Wis. 


The  winter's  day  was  at  its  close, 

School  had  at  last  "let  out," 
And  one  by  one  thru  the  towering  pines 

The  little  ones  vanished  mid  laughter  and  shout. 
2 
The  last  slant  rays  of  the  setting  sun 

Had  struggled  thru  banks  of  gloom, 
And  now  seemed  intent  with  kindness  bent 

To  cheer  up  my  small  schoolroom. 

3 
They  touched  the  brown  locks  of  a  tumbled  head 

Bent  low  over  lessons  undone. 
But  all  unseen  was  its  golden  sheen 

As  it  ran  thru  the  curls  in  fun.  . 

4 

But  less  did  it  touch  my  troubled  heart, 

Or  soothe  my  impatience  of  mind 
T'ward  the  little  one  there,  with  the  sunKghted  hair. 

Trying  vainly  her  "answer"  to  find. 

5 
At  last  from  her  work  she  raised  her  head — 

Her  eyes  with  tears  opening  wide — 
"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  and  trembled  with  dread, 

"When  to  add  or  subtract  or  divide." 

6 

The  ready  reproval  came  not  to  my  lips 

As  I  looked  at  the  child — and  beside 
The  lesson  was  mine  and  never  of  thine 

To  learn  when  to  add  or  subtract  or  divide. 

7 
My  stubborn  will  yielded — the  lesson  came  in — 

My  heart  was  bereft  of  all  pride. 
My  eyes  sank  in  shame  before  those,  giving  no  blame 

For  not  knowing  when  to  add  or  subtract  or  divide. 
8 
Then  my  efforts  I  multiplied  for  the  child  in  my  care 

And  a  work  in  division  begun. 
By  my  lesson  abiding — her  labor  dividing 

The  troublesome  task  was  soon  done. 

9 

Then  subtracted  was  pain,  and  impatience  of  mind. 

And  added  was  friendship  and  love 
To  either  heart,  and  its  conscious  smart 

Was  healed  by  a  spirit  instilled  from  above. 
10 
Then  thanks,  blessed  Teacher,  to  your  wisdom  and 
care ; 

And  teach  me  whatever  betide 
All  patience  to  show  and  ever  to  know 

When  to  add  or  subtract  or  divide. 


A  professor  of  natural  history  who  was  delivering  a 
lecture  to  his  class  on  the  rhinoceros  noticed  that  the 
attention  of  the  students  was  wandering. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  sternly,  "if  you  expect  to 
realize  the  remarkably  hideous  nature  of  this  beast 
you  must  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  mt."— Harper's 
Weekly 
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Perspective 

HENRIETTA  CLOPATH 


In  drawing  anything  from  nature,  even  the  simplest^ 
objects,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  represent 
these  objects  as  we  know  they  are,  rather  than  as  they 
appear  to  us.  Perspective  is  the  science,  that  teaches 
us  how  they  should  be  drawn  according  to  their  posi- 
tion and  their  relation  to  our  eye,  An)rthing  distant 
seems  to  decrease  in  size.  And  so  the  farther  away 
we  see  trees,  houses,  boats,  etc.,  the  smaller  they  look 
until  they  disappear  entirely  to  our  view.  Notice  size 
of  boats  in  Fig.  i.    The  imaginary  line  called  horizon 
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they  may  be  made  to  observe  the  effect  of  perspective 
in  the  objects  they  draw.  The  test  of  their  drawing 
may  be  whether  it  looks  like  the  object  in  this  particu- 
lar position.  Show  them  how  to  draw  a  more  distant 
object  by  placing  it  higher  up  in  the  drawing,  and  how 
anything  seems  to  get  smaller  in  the  distance.  When 
a  rectangular  object  is  not  opposite  the  eye,  but  when 
the  comer  of  the  object  is  facing  us  we  have  the 
oblique  perspective  (fig.  i).    In  this  case  the  receding 


line  is  the  line  level  with  our  eyp  when  we  draw.  Any 
line  level  with  the  eye  in  the  object  we  draw  will  be 
horizontal.  Our  horizon  changes  when  we  stand  up 
and  when  we  sit  down  and  the  appearance  of  objects 
changes  accordingly.  When  we  face  the  main  lines 
of  a  rectangular  object,  these  lines  are  all  parallel  and 
it  is  called  parallel  perspective  (fig.  2).    At  the  right 


and  left,  however,  the  lines  seem  to  converge  to  a 
point  toward  the  middle  of  the  object.  This  imaginary 
point  is  called  eye  point,  distant  point,  or  vanishing 
point.  It  is  the  horizon  line  that  is  always  on  a  level 
with  the  eye.  In  the  sketch  of  the  table  (fig.  2),  altho 
the  table  is  square,  the  width  of  the  table  at  the  right 
and  left  seems  much  smaller.  This  is  the  foreshorten- 
ing, which  is  always  noticed  on  the  receding  lines.  In 
the  sketch  of  the  box   (fig.  3),  the  vanishing  point 
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opposite  the  eye  is  more  to  the  right,  but  the  main  lines 
are  still  in  parallel  perspective. 

The  younger  children  should  not  be  troubled  with 
rules  of  perspective  and  with  its  technical  terms,  but 


lines  go  to  two  different  vanishing  points  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  object  (figs.  4,  5). 

In  the  sketch  of  the  house    (fig.  6),  the  main 
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part  of  the  house  being  above  our  horizon,  the  lines 
of  the  roof  and  windows  will  slant  downward,  while 
lines  below  the  level  of  the  eye  will  slant  upward.  The 
lower  line  of  the  windows  being  exactly  on  the  level 
of  the  eye  is  horizontal. 

(To  be  continued) 


A  Philadelphia  business  man  tells  this  one  on  him- 
self: 

"You  know  in  this  city  there  are  two  telephone 
companies,"  he  said,  "and  in  my  office  I  have  a  tele- 
phone of  each  company.  Last  week  I  hired  a  new  of- 
fice boy,  and  one  of  his  duties  was  to  answer  the  tele- 
phone. The  other  day  when  one  of  the  bells  rang  he 
answered  the  call  and  then  came  in  and  told  me  1  was 
wanted  on  the  phone  by  my  wife. 

"'Which  one?'  I  inquired  quickly,  thinking  of  the 
telephones,  of  course. 

" 'Please,  sir,'  stammered  the  boy,  *I  don't  know 
how  many  you  have.'  " — 'Exchange 
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FisKin^  Boats  From  tKe  Sea  of  M aranora 


From  a  painting  by  Henrietta  Clopath 
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department  of  Practical  Methods 

0 

The  feature  of  this  Department  is  way%  of  doing  or  devices 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  in  schoohroom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  informed  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them. 

Ptincttialitx 

I  wrote  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  a  vertical 
column  on  the  blackboard.  After  each  name  I  made 
five  spaces — one  for  each  school  day  of  the  week. 
When  a  pupil  came  in  the  morning  he  would  make 
a  cross  in  the  proper  space,  with  white  crayon. 
Should  he  be  tardy  he  would  make  a  red  cross. 
After  the  first  week,  very  few  red  crosses  were  made. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  I.  would  fill  out  the  register 
from  the  board  and  rule  new  spaces. 


A  Lincoln  Proi^rain 

The  following  exercise  may  be  easily  gotten  up  in 
any  school  by  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  assisted  by  helpful  pupils.  Invitations  con- 
taining program  may  be  made  by  the  pupils  and  sent 
to  the  parents.  Have  the  place  and  date  neatly  writ- 
ten on  the  outside  with  a  little  flag  in  water  colors 
at  the  top.  This  may  be  a  part  of  the  every  day^ 
work  previous  to  February  12th. 

For  decoration  have  a  picture  of  Lincoln  hunj^ 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  draped  with  a  flag;  on  the 
blackboard  have  some  of  Lincoln's  sayings  (found 
on  another  page  of  this  issue — )  ivritten  in  a  large 
legible  hand,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  from  any  part 
of  the  room.  Have  drawn  on  the  blackboard  a 
log  cabin  flitted  up  in  frontier  style  and  young  Lin- 
coln reading  before  the  fire  place  (this  picture  is 
shown  in  another  part  of  this  issue)  ;  only  the  mere 
outline  should  be  attempted  however.  If  conven- 
ient, a  real  log  cabin  in  miniature  might  be  built  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  and  a  boy  dressed  up  to  rep- 
resent young  Lincoln  seated  in  front  of  the  fire  place 
reading.  Have  a  curtain  drawn  across  the  corner  to 
conceal  the  log  cabin  until  the  program  is  given. 
The  following  might  be  used  as  the  program: 


Program 

Song:  America 
(After  the   song  draw   aside  the  curtain  to  dis- 
close the  log  cabin.) 

Topical  Recitation:  The  E^rly  Life  of  Lincoln 

Paper:  Lincoln  as  President 

Recitation :   Lincoln's   Gettysburg   Speech 

Reading:  The  Death  of  Lincoln 

Stories:  Some  of  Lincoln's  Best  Stories  Told 

Quotations:   Lincoln's   Sayings 

Paper:  Lincoln  and  His  Soldiers 

Song:   Star   Spangled   Banner 


^Who  Am  I  and  *Who  Are  *We 

A  teacher  whose  birthday  chanced  to  come  on  Feb- 
ruary twenty-second  decided  to  entertain  her  class 
in  high  school  history  and  sent  each  an  invitation  to 
spend  that  evening  with  her,  to  meet  some  of  the 
Presidents  who  had  promised  to  honor  the  occasion 
by  appearing  for  a  short  time. 

After  the  guests  were  assembled,  each  one  was 
given  two  papers,  and  a  pencil.  One  paper  bore  the 
question,  "Who  am  I?"  followed  by  fifteen  numbered 
lines  on  which  the  answers  to  the  questions  were  to 
be  written.  ^The  second  paper  diflFered  from  the  first, 
only  in  the  question,  which  read  "Who  are  we  ?" 

When  the  papers  had  been  distributed  and  exam- 
ined, the  hostess  introduced  two  young  ladies.  One 
carried  a  watch,  and  the  other  the  lists  of  questions 
to  be  answered,  with  the  answers  printed  beside  them. 
The  reader  would  propound  a  question  and  at  the 
expiration  of  one  minute  the  girl  with  the  watch 
would  call  "Time,"  whereupon  another  question 
would  be  read. 

The  form  in  which  the  questions  wei^e  put,  shows 
that  the  Presidents  were  supposed  to  be  present,  and 
asking  the  guests  to  identify  them,  by  the  questions 
they  asked.  The  questions  and  their  answers  are 
given  in  the  lists  which  follow,  but  an  almost  unlim- 
ited number  of  lists  might  be  prepared  from  facts 
which  are  well  known  concerning  the  Presidents. 

Who  Am  I? 

"i. — I  was  the  only  President  inaugurated  in  two 
cities. 

2. — I  was  the  first  President  inaugurated  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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3. — I  was  the  first  President  to  occupy  the  White 
House. 

4. — I  was  the  first  to  become  president  thru  the 
death  of  my  superior. 

5. — I  was  the  first  President  to  die  while  in  office. 

6. — I   was   the   first   President  whose   father   had 
been  president. 

7. — I  was  the  first  President  whose  grandfather  had 
been  president. 

8. — I  was  the  first  President  who  lost  his  wife  while 
in  office. 

9. — I  was  the  first  President  who  married  while 
in  office. 

10. — I  was  the  only  President  who  had  two  wives 
while  in  office. 

II. — I  was  the  only  President  who  married  a  for- 
eigner. 

12. — I    was    the   only    President    who   married    a 
divorced  woman. 

13. — I  was  the  only  President  who  had  a  child 
bom  in  the  White  House. 

14. — I   was   the  only   President   who   had   a   son 
married  in  the  White  House. 

15. — I  was  the  only  President  who  was  never  mar- 
ried. 

Who  Are  We? 

I.— We  took  the  Oath  of  Office  in  New  York  City. 

2.— We  took  the  Oath  of  Office  in  Philadelphia. 

3. — We  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

4. — We    signed    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States. 

5. — We  are  buried  under  the  same  church, 

6. — We  are  buried  in  the  sam?  cemetery. 

7. — We  came  from  the  same  city. 

8. — We  each  defeated  the  other. 

9. — We  were  bachelors  when  inaugurated. 

10. — We    were    widowers    all    thru    our    term    of 
office. 

II. — We  lost  our  wives  while  in  office. 

12. — We  were  married  while  in  office. 

13. — We  were  married  after  leaving  office. 

14. — ^We  died  from  natural  causes  while  in  office. 

15. — ^We  were  assassinated  while  in  oflSce. 
Answers  to  "Who  Am  I?" 

I. — George  Washington.     2. — Thomas  Jefferson. 

3. — ^John  Adams.  4. — ^John  Tyler. 

5. — William  Henry  Harrison. 

6. — ^John  Quincy  Adams. 

7.--Benjamin  Harrison.      8. — John  Tyler. 

9. — ^John  Tyler.  10. — ^John  Tyler. 

II. — John  Quincy  Adams. 

12. — Andrew  Jackson.        13. — Grover  Cleveland. 

14. — John  Quincy  Adams. 

15. — ^James  Buchanan. 

Answers  to  "Who  Are  We?" 

I. — George  Washington  and  Chester  Alan  Arthur. 

2. — George  Washington  and  John  Adams. 

3. — John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

4. — George  Washington  and  James  ■  Madison. 

5. — John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

6. — John  Tyler  and  James  Monroe. 

7. — Millard  Fillmore  and  Grover  Cleveland. 

8. — Benjamin  Harrison  and  Grover  Cleveland. 

9. — ^James  Buchanan  and  Grover  Cleveland. 

10. — Thomas  Jefferson  and  Chester  Alan  Arthur. 


II. — ^John  Tyler  and  Benjamin  Harrison. 

12. — ^John  Tyler  and  Grover  Cleveland. 

13. — Millard  Fillmore  and  Benjamin  Harrison. 

14. — William  Henry  Harrison  and  Zachary  Taylor. 

15. — Abraham  Lincoln  and  James  Abram  Garfield." 

— Eva  Gaillard 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  occasion  was  a  great 
success  and  much  pleasure  as  well  ab  profit  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  abov^  entertainment  was  tried  in  a  history 
class  in  a  rural  school  in  this  way :  The  teacher  wrote 
each  question  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  passed  the  slips 
to  the  class,  one  question  to  each  pupil,  together  with 
answer  papers  with  blank  space  after  each  number. 
A  short  time  was  given  for  writing  answers  opposite 
the  number  of  the  question  held  by  each  individual 
pupil.  Then  slips  were  exchanged,  answers  given  as 
above,  until  all  the  questions  had  been  answered  by 
each  member  of  the  class.  At  the  close  of  the  recita- 
tion, answers  were  read  and  views  exchanged.  The 
exercise  was  much  enjoyed.  The  pupils  often  asked 
for  the  exercise. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  would  read  the  question  and 
pupils  write  answers.  At  other  times  some  pupil 
would  ask  the  questions. 

In  this  way  many  valuable  facts  were  learned  and 
associations  made  that  were  lasting.  Thru  these 
means  the  history  lessons  were  a  pleasure. 

Many  more  questions  may  be  added  to  the  list, 
bringing  out  other  items  of  interest  which  will  add 
much  to  the  eflFectiveness  of  the  exercise. 


Great  Americans  Born  in  Febru- 
ary 

3,  181 1—  12,  1791— 

Horace  Greely  Peter  Cooper 

3,  1820—  12,  1809 — 

Elisha  Kent  Kane  Abraham  Lincoln 

4.  ^77^—  13.  X831— 

Josiah  Quincy  •      John  A.  Rawlings 

4,  1802 —  14,  1809 — 

Mark  Hopkins  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

5.  1725—  14,  1824— 

James  Otis  Winfield  S.  Hancock 

5,  1837—  15,  1820— 

D.  L.  Moody  Susan  B.  Anthony 

6,  1818—  15,  1803 — 
William  M.  Evarts  John  A.  Sutter 

8,  1820 —  16,  181 2 — 
William  T.  Sherman  Henry  Wilson 

%  1773—  18,  1795— 

Wm.  Henry  Harrison  George  Peabody 

9,  1814 —  20,  1829 — 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  Joseph  Jefferson 

9,  1822 —  .  22,  1732 — 

James  Parton  George  Washington 

9,  1826—  22,  1819— 

John  A.  Logan  James  Russell  Lowell 

u,  173s—  25,  1746— 

Daniel  Boone  C.  C  Pinckney 

II,  1812 —  27,  1807 — 

Alexander  H.  Stephens        Henry  W.  Longfellow 

II,  1847—  28,  1797— 

Thomas  A.  Edison  Mary  Lyon 

— Selected 
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"Washington's  Rules  of  Condtict 

1.  Think  before  you  speak. 

2.  Always  speak  the  truth. 

3.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to  ask  what,  under 
similar  circumstances,  I  would  not  grant. 

4.  I  never  wish  to  promise  more  than  I  have  a 
moral  certainty  of  performing. 

5.  Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few ;  and 
let  those  be  well  tried  before  you  giv.e  them  your 
confidence. 

6.  Associate  with  men  of  good  quality  if  you 
esteem  your  own  reputation,  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone 
than  in  bad  company.   — Arkansas  School  Journal 


Quotations 

WASHINGTON 

Toi)e  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark 
of  celestial  fire  called  conscience. 

True  friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks  of  adversity,,, 
before  it  is  entitled  to  the  appellation. 

I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and  virtue 
enough  to  maintain  what  I  consider  the  most  enviable 
of  all  titles,  the  character  of  an  "Honest  Man." 


A  February  £xercise 

A  boy,  in  a  fur  coat  and  cap,  sprinkled  with 
"diamond  dust"  and  patches  of  cotton  batting.  An 
icicle  of  glass  or  alum  (made  by  letting  a  towel  soak  in 
the  dissolved  alum  till  crystals  form)  would  add  to 
the  winter  effect. 
I  am  the  month  of  Birthdays  of  Great  Men, 

Tho  I  am  the  shortest  quite — 
Lincoln   and   Longfellow,   Lowell,   Charles   Dickens, 
And  Washington,  star  of  our  night! 
Four  pupils  advance,  each  carrying  a  picture  held 
high  by  means  of  a  rod. 

No.  I. — Carrying  picture  of  Lincoln  Statue,  Boston. 
Honored  the  president,  great  and  heroic, 

Who  by  stroke  of  his  pen, 
Ennobled  our  land  and  freed  from  their  bondage 
A  race  of  down-trodden  men ! 
No.  2. — Bearing  Lowell's  portrait. 
Loved  and  honored  for  words  of  beauty 

That  give  me  a  glimpse  of  heaven, 
And  teach  that  'those  lives  alone  are  worthy 
That  to  highest  thoughts  are  given! 
At  this  point,  introduce  a  quotation  or  two  from 
Lowell's  poems,  especially  the  words  of  the  leper  in 
Sir  Launfal's  Visiou,  including  the  words,  "Who  gives 
himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three." 
No.  3. — With  Longfellow's  portrait. 
Our  own  dear  Cambridge  poet. 

Whom  the  children  loved  so  well. 
And  great  minds  truly  honor. 
Wherever  they  may  dwell. 
Selections  from  this  poet  may  be  given  here. 
No.  4. — With  Washington  Statue,  Boston. 
Greatest   of  all   our   heroes! 

Thru  him  was  freedom  won; 
And  as  our  first  great  president 

He  led  the  good  work  on. 
The  four  retire.  — Teachers'  World 


Xincoln 

W.  D.  N. 

We  mark  the  lowly  place  where  he  was  bom, 

We  try  to  dream  tfie  dreams  that  starred  his  nights 
When  the  rude  path  that  ran  beside  the  corn 

Grew  to  a  fair  broad  way  which  found  the  heights ; 
We  try  to  sense  the  lonely  days  he  knew, 

The  silences  that  wrapped  about  his  soul 
When  there  came  whispers  tremulous  and  true 

Which  urged  him  up  and  onward  to  his  go^l. 

His  was  the  dream-filled  world  of  kindly  trees ; 

And  marvel-reaches  of  the  prairie  lands; 
The  brotherhood  of  fields,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

Which  magnifies  the  soul  that  understands; 
His  was  the  school  of  unremitting  toil 

Whose  lessons  leave  an  impress  strong  and  deep ; 
His  were  the  thoughts  of  one  close  to  the  soil, 

The  knowledge  of  the  ones  who  sow  and  reap. 

And  of  all  this,  and  from  all  this,  he  rose 

Full  panoplied,  when  came  his  country's  call, 
Strong-hearted,  and  strong-framed  to  bear  the  woes 

Which  fell  on  him  the  bitterest  of  all. 
And  well  he  wrought,  and  wisely  well  he  knew 

The  strain  and  stress  that  should  be  his  alone; 
He  did  the  task  long  set  for  him  to  do— 

This  man  who  came  unfavored  and  unknown. 

We  look  today,  not  through  Grief's  mist  of  tears. 

Not  through  glamour  of  nearness  to  the  great. 
But  down  the  long,  long  corridor  of  years 

Where  stand  the  sentinels  of  Fame  and  Fate, 
And  now  we  see  him,  whom  men  called  uncouth, 

Grown  wondrous  fair  beneath  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  know  that  love  of  liberty  and  truth 

Brings  immortality,  and  makes  sublime. 
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But,  O,  this  rugged  face  with  kindly  eyes 

Wherein  a  haunting  sorrow  ever  stays! 
Somehow  it  seems  that  through  the  sorrow  rise 

The  echoed  visions  of  his  other  days, 
That  still  we  may  in  subtle  fancy  trace 

The  light  that  led  him  with  prophetic  gleams — 
That  here  we  gaze  upon  the  pictured  face 

Of  one  who  was  a  boy  that  lived  his  dreams ! 

— Chicago  Tribune 


Ho'w  Lincoln  'Won  His  C^se 

The  lawyer  whose  honesty  is  proved  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  iudge  and  jury.  A  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  an  illustration :  he  was  appointed  to  defend 
one  charged  with  murder.  The' crime  was  a  brutal 
one;  the  evidence  entirely  circumstantial;  the  accused 
a  stranger.  Feeling  was  high  and  against  the  friend- 
less defendant.  On  the  trial  Lincoln  drew  from  the 
witnesses'  full  statements  of  what  they  saw  and  knew. 
There  was  no  effort  to  confuse,  no  attempt  to  place 
before  the  jury  the  facts  other  than  they  were.  In 
the  argument,  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  direct  testimony,  Lincoln  reviewed  the 
circumstances,  and  after  conceding  that  this  and  that 
seemed  to  point  to  defendant's  guilt,  closed  by  saying 
that  he  had  reflected  much  on  the  case,  and  while  it 
seemed  probable  that  defendant  was  g[uilty,  he  was  not 
sure ;  and  looking  the  jury  straight  in  the  face  said, 
"Are  you?"  The  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  after- 
wards the  real  criminal  was  detected  and  punished. 
How  diflFerent  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  many 
lawyers!  Some  would  have  striven  to  lead  the  judge 
into  technical  errors  with  a  view  to  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  court.  Others  would  have  become  hoarse  in 
denuncia.tion  of  witnesses,  decrying  the  lack  of  positive 
testimony  and  the  marvelous  virtue  of  a  reasonable 
doubt.  The  simple,  straightforward  way  of  Lincoln, 
backed  by  the  confidence  of  the  jury,  won. 

— D.  J.  Brewer,  in  the  Atlantic 


Lincoln  and  the  Kittens 

Great  President  Found  Time  to  Minister  to  Waifs 

On  one  occasion  when  President  Lincoln  visited 
Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Porter,  who  was  Gen.  Grant's  secre- 
tary at  the  time,  says  that  "three  tiny  kittens  were 
crawling  about  the  tent.  The  mother  had  died,  and 
the  little  wanderers  were  expressing  their  grief  by 
mewing  piteously.  Mr.  Lincoln  picked  them  up,  took 
them  on  his  lap,  stroked  their  soft  fur  and  murmured : 
Toor  little  creatures,  you'll  be  taken  care  of,'  and 
turning  to  Bowers,  said:  *I  hope  you  will  see  that 
these  little  motherless  waifs  are  given  plenty  of  milk 
and  treated  kindly.'  Bowers  replied :  *I  will  see,  Mr. 
President,  that  they  are  taken  m  charge  by  the  cook 
of  our  mess  and  are  well  cared  for.'  Several  times 
during  his  stay  Mr.  Lincoln  was  found  fondling  these 
kittens.  It  was  a  curious  sight  at  an  army  head- 
quarters, upon  the  eve  of  a  great  military  crisis  in  the 
nation's  history,  to  see  the  hand  which  had  signed 
the  commissions  of  all  the  heroic  men  who  served  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  from  the  general-in-chief  to  the 
lowest  lieutenant,  tenderly  caressing  three  stray  kit- 
tens, which  was  mingled  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
nature." — Detroit  Free  Press 


Memorable  "Words  0/  Abraham 
Lincoln 

For  Exercise  in  Quotations 

The  Union  must  be  preserved. 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its 
people,  and  its  laws. 

I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  blockhead  upon 
this  footstool  if  I  for  one  day  thought  that  I  could 
discharge  the  duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since 
I  came  into  this  place  without  the  aid  and  enlighten- 
ment of  One  who  is  wiser  and  stronger  than  all  others. 

I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  with  you  (the  people)  and  not  with  politicians, 
not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office  seekers,  but  with 
you,  is  the  question,  "Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the 
liberties  of  the  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest 
generation  ?" 

To  sell  or  enslave. any  captured  person  on  account 
of  his  color  and  for  no  offense  against  the  laws  of 
war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and  a  crime  against 
the  civilization  of  the  age. 

If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving 
up  the  principle  of  Liberty,  I  was  about  to  say,  I 
would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  sur- 
render it 

I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess 
plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  poverty. 

Let  us  have  that  faith  that  right  makes  might; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it. ' 

That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people^ 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect  and  must 
prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  accurate- 
ly perceive  them  in  advance. 

Of  the  people,  when  they  rise  en  masse  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  and  the  liberties  of  their  country,  truly 
may  it  be  said, — "The  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  them." 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place ;  but  living  patriotic  men 
are  better  than  gold. 

I  believe  this  government  cannot  permanently  en- 
dure half  slave  and  half  free. 

Stand  fast  to  the  Union  and  the  old  flag. 

This  country  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  sec 
the  right. — Selected 


In  Lincoln's  lips,  the  words  that  often  came  were 
these — "The  common  people."  To  those  who  lived 
with  him  and  talked  with  him,  especially  during  the 
Civil  War,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  never  cease  think- 
ing of  those  who  were  just  human  beings,  unlettered, 
unknown,  inglorious.  A  Congressman  from  a  West- 
ern district  approached  him  during  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent, and  apologized  for  presenting  a  petition  from  his 
constituents,  because  they  were  very  common  people. 

"Well,"  said  Lincoln,  pleasantly,  "God  must  love 
the  common  people.  He's  made  so  many  of  'em.' 
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Ibcnri?  m.  XonfifcHow 

February  27,  1807— March  24,  1882 

'In  this  world  a  man  must  either  be  anvil  or  hammer." 

— Longfellow 


A  Child's  Tribute  to  Longfellow 

Longfellow,  the  "poet  of  childhood,"  loved  and  was 
loved  by  the  children  and  his  later  years  were  bright- 
ened by  many  proofs  of  their  affection.  It  would  be 
hard  to  recall  any  thing  more  characteristic  and  touch- 
ing than  a  recent  occurrence  described  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Companion : 

Mr.  A.  and  his  family,  of  New  York,  were  visiting 
Westminster  Abbey.  "Poet's  Comer"  attracted  them, 
of  course,  and  here  they  paused  longest  before  the 
bust  of  the  American  singer. 

Nellie,  the  elder  daughter,  carried  a  rose.  As  they 
turned  away  she  laid  it  reverently  near  the  gentle  face. 

Her  sister  Mabel,  a  child  of  eight,  was  missed  from 
the  party  a  few  minutes  later.  Looking  backward, 
they  saw  her  stand  on  tiptoe  to  place  something  within 
the  marble  folds  of  the  drapery. 

"What  were  you  doing,  Mabel?"  the  father  asked, 
when  she  rejoined  them. 

"Nellie  had  a  rose,  and  I  hadn't  anything,"  the 
child  said  bravely,  "so  I  bit  oflF  one  of  my  curls,  and 
gave  Mr.  Longfellow  that."     —Youth's  Companion 


Somewhere  'West  of  Kansas 

Ship  me  somewhere  west  of  Kansas,  where  the  earth's 

not  crowded  so; 
Where  they  have  about  four  people  to  each  square 

mile,  you  know ; 
Where  the  atmosphere's  been  washed  and  dried  and 

ironed  so  smooth  and  fine 
That  it  seems  a  happy  foretaste  of  some  elixir  divine. 


For  Fm  sick  of  all  these  people,  swarming,  sweltering 

to  and  fro, 
Sick  of  twenty-storied  scrapers,  and  the  stony  street 

below ; 
About  this  time  each  year  it  comes,  that  longing,  back 

to  me, 
For  those  spaces  west  of  Kansas,  where  they  stretch 

out  wide  and  free. 

Oh,  I  love  the  locomotive,  when  her  head  is  pointed 
west, 

And  her  wheels  are  swift  revolving,  it  is  then  I  love 
her  best; 

Past  the  lake  front  at  Chicago,  corn  fields  rich  of 
old  "Mizzoo," 

Past  the  bluflFs  at  Kansas  City,  west;ward  portals  roll- 
ing through. 

When  my  day's  work  is  over,  and  I  toil  and  moil  no 

more. 
Don't  plant  me  in  the  sodden  earth  upon  this  foggy 

shore ; 
Ship  me  somewhere  west  of  Kansas,  where  the  great 

plains  onward  sweep — 
'Neath  the  shadow  of  the  Rockies  it  is  still,  and  I 

shall  sleep. 

— Minnie  J.  Reynolds  in  New  York  Press 


His  Valentine 

I  bought  a  valentine  to  give 

The  one  I  love  the  best. 
I  thought  them  over,  every  one, 

You  never  would  have  guessed 
There  were  so  many  that  I  loved. 

And  loved  them  all  so  well; 
But  ah,  the  one  I  loved  the  best. 

That  wasn't  hard  to  tell. 

But  oh,  my  valentine !  I  wish 

You  might  have  seen  it,  too. 
A  little  boy  with  silver  wings, 

And  flowers,  small  and  blue; 
Two  hearts  that  looked  like  candy  hearts. 

Ben  said  perhaps  they  were 
To  show  my  valentine  was  sweet; 

I'm  sure  that's  just  like  her. 

But  how  to  send  my  valentine 

So  she  should  never  guess 
'Twas  I  who  sent  it, — ^that  was  hard 

To  plan,  I  must  confess. 
I  dropped  it  in  the  postman's  box. 

And  when  he  came  in  sight, 
I  watched  till  it  was  in  her  hands. 

Then  ran  with  all 'my  might. 

She  heard  my  step  and  followed  me ; 

She  caught  me  on  the  stair. 
She  put  her  arms  about  me,  close, 

And  kissed  my  face  and  hair. 
I  never  guessed  how  dear  it  was 

To  have  a  valentine. 
Till  mother  said  "My  darling  boy" 

With  her  face  close  to  mine. 

— Kindergarten  Reviezv 
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The  School  Entertainment 

q4UCE  E.  c4LLEN,  LotoviUe,  M  Y. 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Allen,  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  specially  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

St.  Valentine  and  Uncle  Sam 

Choose  *wo  older  boys  for  Uncle  Sam  and  St. 
Valentine.  Let  the  larger  boys  and  girls  be  the  Boys 
and  Girls  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  smaller  ones,  the  Valen- 
tines. (There  should  be  the  same  number  of  Boys 
and  Girls  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Valentines.)  Uncle  Sam 
wears  large  red,  white,  and  blue  rosette,  and  carries 
a  large  white  envelope  in  which  is  a  large  Flag — there 
need  be  no  staff.  *Each  of  Boys  and  Girls  of  Uncle 
Sam  wears  a  small  red,  white,  and  blue  rosette  and 
carries  a  small  white  envelope  in  which  is  asmall  Flag. 
St.  Valentine  wears  a  large  blue  Heart  and  carries  a 
large  blue  envelope  in  which  is  a  Valentine  or  Heart. 
Each  Valentine  wears  small  blue  Heart  and  carries  a 
small  blue  envelope  containing  valentine  or  heart. 

Out  of  a  good-sized  paste-board  box  make  a  post- 
box.  On  the  front  print  U.  S.  MAIL.  Above  these 
words,  arrange  a  cover  or  flap  of  the  paste-board  which 
will  raise  and  lower  so  that  valentines  may  be  readily 
dropped  in.  On  this  flap  print  VALENTINES.  On 
the  side  of  box,  sketch  padlock,  etc.  Except  for  word, 
VALENTINES,  copy  as  closely  as  -possible,  a  real 
post-box.  Set  post-box  up  on  stage  in  central  posi- 
tion. 

To  music  of  song  below,  led  by  St.  Valentine,  the 
Valentines  dance  across  stage  toward  post-box.  As 
they  come,  they  sing,  with  pretty  bows,  etc.,  to  inter- 
pret words, 

Song  of  the  Little  Valentines 

(Air  "Baby  Charley,"  Riverside  Song  Book 

page  91) 


:^i 


" i^- 


-A PS- 


1.  Of     course    you    I<now        by        ev  -  'ry    sign, 

2.  Down,  down    to      earth—     my    wings  a  -  shine- 


just       a 
fly—     a 


lit    -    tie 
mer  -    ry 


val  -   en  -  tine 

val  -   en  -  tine 


hap    -    py    hearts      and 
meet,       to     greet—    tho 


love-knots  gay, 
small    I      ao)— 


^^ 


I'll     help 

to 

fill 

the 

world  to  -  day. 

The   boys 

and 

girls 

of 

Un  -  cle   Sam 

Valentines  (in  chorus  as  they  come  in  sight  of  post- 
box)  : 

Why,  what's  this?  ^ 
St.  Valentine  (reading)  :  ' 

U.    S.    Mail    (turning   to   Valentines): 
Why,  that  means  Uncle  Sam's  mail,  of 
course. 
Valentines  (to  each  other): 

Uncle  Sam's  mail! 
St,  Valentine: 

Just  what  we  were  looking  for.    Here's 
where  we  drop  iii  our  Valentines  and 
they'll  go  straight  to  Uncle  Sam  and  his 
Boys  and  Girls. 
All  gather  about  post-box,  eagerly  waving  envel- 
opes.   St.  Valentine  drops  his  in,  then  all  Valentines 
do  the!  same,  singing : 

Away,  away — my  wings  a-shine — 
I'll  fly — a  merry  Valentine — 
To  meet,  to  greet — tho  small  I  am — 
The  boys  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam. 
As  song  ceases,  St.  Valentine  raises  his  hand.    All 
stand  listening,  while  from  a  distance  comes  the  sound 
of  whistling  and  marching  feet. 
St.  Valentine: 

They're  coming — Uncle  Sam  and  his 
Boys  and  Girls! 
Valentines  scatter  and  all  hide  in  convenient  places. 
St.  Valentine  steps  into  background  and  rejnains  un- 
noticed. Boys  and  Girls  of  Uncle  Sam  whistling  or 
humming  air  given  bebw,  led  by  Uncle  Sam,  march 
into  view,  and  form  line  back  of  post-box.  When  all 
are  in  position,  all  sing: 

BOYS   AND   GIRLS   OF    UNCLE   SAM: 

(Air — "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp") 
[Use  only  first  eight  measures  and  chorus] 

1  North  and  south  and  east  and  west. 
To  the  ones  we  love  the  best, 

We,  the  jolly  boys  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam, 

2  On  this  February  day. 
Send  our  valentines  away — 

We're  the  jolly  boys  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Chorus : 

3  Stamp,  stamp,  stamp. 
And  have  then^  ready, 

Boys  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam, 

4  North  and  south  and  east  and  west, 

5  Here's  to  those  we  love  the  best  — 

We're  the  jolly  boys  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam. 

6  North  and  south  and  east  and  west, 
From  the  ones  we  love  the  best/ 

We,  the  jolly  boys  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam, 

7  Falling  into  laughing  line. 
Wait  now,  each,  his  valentine — 

We're  the  jolly  boys  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Chorus : 

8  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp. 
So  true  and  steady. 

Boys  and  girls  of  Uncle  Sam, 
On  this  day,  or  great  or  small. 
There  are  valentines  for  all — , 

9  All  the  jolly  boys  axid  girls  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Motions 

1  March  forward  a  few  steps. 

2  show  envelopes. 
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Tramp !    Tramp !    Tramp ! 
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From  **War  Songs,"  page  38 

3  hold  envelopes  in  left  hand,  with  right  hand  briskly 

pat  imaginary  stamp  in  place. 

4  hold  envelopes  high. 

5  drop  into  post-box. 

6  march  backward  to  position  I. 

7  face  to  right  or  left  for  march. 

8  march  gaily  about  post-box. 

9  come  to  positions  in  little  groups  about  post-box 

as  if  waiting  distribution  of  mail. 
As  song  ceases,  Uncle  Sam  steps  to  post-box  and 
unlocks  it.  As  he  does  so,  from  their  hiding-places, 
spring  the  Valentines.  Led  by  St.  Valentine,  they 
dance  toward  post-box  and  form  in  pretty  groups  about 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Uncle  Sam  (in  great  surprise)  : 

Why,  who  are  these? 
Valentines  (sing,  with  pretty  bows,,  etc.)  : 

Of  course  you  know,  by  every  sign, 
Fm  just  a  little  Valentine, 
With  happy  hearts  and  love-knots  gay, 
ril  help  to  fill  the  world  to-day. 
Uncle  Sam,  smiles,  and  takes  out  from  post-box, 
package  of  envelopes.    He  gives  St.  Valentine  the  large 
white  envelope.    The  distribution  of  blue  envelopes  to 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Uncle  Sam  and  white  ones  to  Valen- 
tines, which  follows,  should  be  made  as  real  as  pos- 
sible.   Children  may  crowd  up  asking  for  and  receiv- 
ing mail.     Or  Uncle  Sam  may  read  off  names  with 
appropriate  remarks.     The  big  blue  envelope  Uncle 
Sam  keeps  for  himself.     When  all  the  envelopes  are 
distributed,  each  Boy  and  Girl  of  Uncle  Sam  selects 
one  of  the  Valentine  children  for  his  "partner."    They 
march  to  position  back  of  post-box  and  form  in  line. 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Valentines  alternat- 
ing.   Uncle  Sam  and  St.  Valentine  take  places  in  front 
of  line.    At  a  given  chord  on  the  piano,  each  lifts 
his  envelope  high.    At  second  chord.  Uncle  Sam  and 


his  Boys  and  Girls  draw  out  and  wave  valentines;  St. 
Valentine  and  his  Valentines  draw  out  and  wave  Flags. 
To  music  of  Money  Musk,  the  following  verses  are 
sung  or  recited : 

FLAGS  AND  VALENTINES 

Uncle  Sam  and  Boys  and  Girls  (to  first  8  measures  of 
music)  : 
Tis  said  our  Uncle  Sam  one  day. 
Met  old  St.  Valentine  so  gay, 
Ouf  Uncle  cried,  his  eyes  a-shine, 
"Next  year  send  me  a  valentine !" 
St.  Valentine  and  Valentine^  (to  next  8  measures  of 
music)  : 
St.  Valentine  bowe.d  low  his  head, 
"Fm  highly  honored,  Sir,"  he  said. 
"FU  send  the  finest  in  my  bag — 
Will  you  please  send  me  back  a  Flag?" 
All  (to  first  8  measures  of  music  Uncle  Sam  and  St. 
Valentine  shake  hands  under  the  Flag  held  high  by 
St.  Valentine.    Others  imitate,  two  and  two.) 
And  ever  since,  just  once  a  year. 
These  two  old  friends  so  near  and  dear, 
Clasp  hands  across  the  month  that  shines 
With  starry  Flags  and  Valentines  I 

(Ai«:  "MoBcy^mk'O 
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Literature  in  Intermediate  Grades 

S^ELLE  SPANGLER  SmiSTAIN,  Chicago 

The  Literary  Studies  outlined  In  this  department  are  suitable  for 
rural  schools  as  well  as  for  grades  four  to  six  in  graded  schools. 
They  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  for  each 
month  of  the  year  1906-7.  Let  each  be  studied  thru  the  month  as  a 
basis  for  a  program  to  be  given  on  some  convenient  afternoon  or  even- 
ing. Copies  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  containing  any  study  will  be 
mailed  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or 
more  copies  are  ordered. 
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Born   Feb.   22,   1819 
Died  Aug.   12,   1891 

The  First  Snow  Fall 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 
And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow — 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down, 
And  still  fluttered  do\vn  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like   brown   leaves   whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 


Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 
Saying,  "Father,  who  makes  it  snow  ?" 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high, 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 
Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
>     The  scar  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall!" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her ; 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister. 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  at  "Elmwood," 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  February  22,  1819.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman  of  much  ability.  His  mother 
was  a  Scotch  lady  of  great  intellect  and  had  an  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  languages;  she  also  had  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  ancient  songs  and  ballads.  Thus 
her  children  were  nurtured  with  romance  and  min- 
strelsy. The  old  songs  sung  over  the  cradle  of  the  fu- 
ture poet,  were  repeated  by  him  in  early  school  days 
until  poetic  lore  ^nd  taste  were  as  natural  to  him  as 
the  bodily  senses. 

"Kindlier  to  me  the  place  of  birth 
That  first  my  tottering  footsteps  trod ; 
There  may  be  fairer  spots  of  earth. 
But  all  their  glories  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  of  the  native  sod." 

In  this  poem,  "An  Invitation,"  James  R.  Lowell 
thus  speaks  of  "Elmwood,"  the  home  of  his  birth.  This 
three-storied  colonial  mansion  in  Cambridge,  was  built 
in  1767  by  Thomas  Oliver,  the  last  royal  lieutenant- 
governor  before  the  Revolution.  Like  other  houses  in 
"Tory  Row"  it  was  abandoned  by  its  owners.  Soon 
after  it  was  purchased  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  fifth  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  It  next  became  the  property  of  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  father  of  the  poet.  It  was  in  this  old  ancestral 
home  that  James  Russell  Lowell  was  born,  February 
22,  1819,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  of  renown 
is  born,  reared  in,  and  dies  in  the  same  house,  but  such 
were  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Lowell. 

The  grounds  surrounding  Elmwood  extend  almost 
to  the  gate  of  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  poet  and  his  family  now  rest. 

Elmwood  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Craigie 
House,  the  old  Longfellow  house,  and  a  remarkable 
coincidence  is  the  fact  that  the  graves  of  these  re- 
nowned and  beloved  poets  are  but  a  short  distance 
apart  in  Mt.  Auburn. 
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Longfellow's  Home  (Cralgle  House) 


The  ample  grounds  surrounding  Elmwood  have 
an  abundant  growth  of  trees.  There  are  a  few  na- 
tive elms,  but  those  which  gave  the  name  to  the  estate 
arc  English,  sturdy  as  oak,  standing  in  front  of  the 
house.  There  are  also  many  beautiful  ash  trees.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  Lowell  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  house : 

"It  is  a  square  house  with  four  rooms  on  a  floor, 
like  some  houses  of  the  Georgian  era  I  have  seen  in 
English  provincial  towns  only  they  are  brick  and  this 
is  wood.  It  is  very  sunny,  there  is  a  pretty  staircase 
with  the  quaint  old  twisted  banisters,  which  they  call 
balusters,  but  mine  are  banisters.  My  library  occupies 
two  rooms  opening  into  each  other  by  arches  at  the 
side  of  the  ample  chimneys.  The  trees  I  look  out  on 
are  the  earliest  things  I  remember." 

The  nearest  neighbor  to  Elmwood  was  one  William 
Wells,  who  kept  a  boy's  school  and  from  him  Lowell 
received  most  of  his  early  education.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  Harvard  college,  he  was  but  an  ordi- 
nary scholar  much  preferring  miscellaneous  reading  to 
his  text-books.  He  graduated  in  1838.  While  in  col- 
lege he  was  secretary  of  the  "Hasty  Pudding  Society," 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  college  periodical,  "Har- 
vardian,"  to  which  he  contributed  both  prose  and 
verse. 

December  26,  1844,  Mr.  Lowell  was  united  ia  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Maria  White,  whom  he  had  long  loved 
and  admired.  She  was  the  inspiration  for  the  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  "A  Year's  Life,"  which  he  had  writ- 
ten at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Their  domestic  life 
was  most  beautiful,  nothing  being  wanted  to  make 
complete  happiness  except  perfect  health,  Mrs.  Lowell 
being  a  semi-invalid.  Children  were  born  to  them,  but 
only  one  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  It  is  said  by 
friends  of  the  poet,  who  were  admitted  to  his  study, 
that  a  pair  of  little  shoes  were  ever  kept  hanging  over 
a  picture  of  one  of  their  departed  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  went  abroad  in  1851,  spend- 
ing a  year  in  Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Italy. 
They  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and  one  year 
later  Mrs.  Lowell  died,  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
the  little  graves  in  beautiful  Mt.  Auburn. 


In  that  pathetic  poem  "The  Dead  House,"  Mr. 
Lowell  tells  of  the  years  of  precious  companionship 
and  of  his  awful  loneliness  after  her  death : 

To  learn  such  a  simple  lesson. 
Need  I  go  to  Paris  and  Rome, 
That  the  many  make  the  household. 
But  only  one  the  home? 


'T  was  a  smile,  'twas  a  garment's  rustle, 
'Twas  nothing  that  I  can  phrase, 
But  the  whole  dumb  dwelling  grew  conscious, 
And  put  on  her  looks  and  ways. 


On  the  day  of  Mrs.  Lowell's  death  a  child  was  born 
to  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  his  poem  "The  Two  Angels," 
was  written  in  commemoration  of  this  event. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Lowell  was  again  married,  his  wife  be- 
ing Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

Aside  from  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Lowell  was  en- 
gaged in  active  professional  work,  having  filled'  the 
chair  of  languages  in  Harvard  college;  he  also  held 
a  political  appointment  as  Minister  to  Spain. 

Mr.  Lowell  died  at  Elmwood  August  12, 1891.  Hh 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  on  the  hillside  in  Mt.  Auburn 
Cemetery  close  to  the  graves  of  his  loved  ones,  and 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  grave  of  Longfellow. 


Fourth  0/  Jtilx  Ode 

Our  fathers  fought  for  liberty,  . 
They  struggled  long  and  well, 
History  of  their  deeds  can  tell — 
But  did  they  leave  us  free? 

Are  we  free  from  vanity, 
Free  from  pride,  and  free  from  self, 
Free  from  love  of  power  and  pelf. 
From  everything  that's  beggarly? 

Are  we  free  from  stubborn  will. 
From  low  hate  and  malice  small, 
From  opinion's  tyrant  thrall? 
Are  none  of  us  our  own  slaves  still? 

Are  we  free  to  speak  our  thought 
To  be  happy  and  be  poor. 
Free  to  enter  Heaven's  door. 
To  live  and  labor  as  we  ought  ? 

Are  we  then  made  free  at  last 
From  this  fear  of  what  men  say. 
Free  to  reverence  to-day. 
Free  from  slavery  of  the  Past? 

Our  father's  fought  for  liberty. 
They  struggled  long  and  well. 
History  of  their  deeds  can  tell — 
But  ourselves  must  set  us  free. 
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The  Best  Dictionaries 

[The  attention  of  School  Education  has  been 
called  to  circulars  issued  by  three  publishing  houses, 
S.  &  G.  Merriam  Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Laird  &  Lee  and  George  W.  Ogilvie  of  Chicago,  in 
which  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  dictionaries  published  by  these  three  houses.  In 
the  hope  of  giving  our  readers  the  best  light  obtainable 
on  this  controverted  question,  School  Education  has 
sought  light  from  the  highest  sources,  namely,  from 
the  publishers  of  the  dictionaries.  Teachers  and 
schools  are  entitled  to  the  best  the  market  affords 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  In  order  to  aid  them  in 
obtaining  this  we  invited  the  three  houses  named  above, 
under  date  of  November  30,  1906,  to  set  forth  their 
claims  in  our  pages.  The  publishers'  replies  are  given 
below  in  the  order  of  their  date.  We  make  no  com- 
ment at  present.  Our  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves.] 

Interesting  Facts  Abeut  MTebster  Die* 
tionaries 

George   W.   Ogilvie,   Publisher,   Chicago,  111. 

Noah  Webster  died  in  1843.  No  dictionary  issued  since 
that  date  bearing  his  name  has  been  a  Webster's  dictionary 
in  the  sense  those  were  that  were  issued  prior  to  his  death. 
The  "Webster's  dictionary"  of  today  docs  not  mean  that 
Noah  Webster  edited  the  work  or  that  words  that  have 
come  into  use  since  1843  are  to  be  found  between  the  covers 
of  the  book  unless  the  title  page  contains  a  statement*  to  the 
effect  that  the  work  has  been  re-edited  and  that  it  is  based 
on  the  original  Webster's  dictionary.  For  something  over 
sixty  years  all  complete  and  new  editions  of  the  so-called 
Webster's  dictionaries  were  issued  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 
or  their  predecessors  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  1889  the  copyright  expired  on  the  1847  edition  of  Web- 
ster's unabridged  dictionary  and  in  1890  numerous  photo- 
graphic reprints  of  that  dictionary  were  published  and  placed 
on  the  market  at  very  low  prices.  The  books  were  of  no 
service  as  modern  works  of  reference,  but  they  had  an  ex- 
tensive sale  because  they  were  printed  on  thick  paper  and 
to  the  unsophisticated  or  careless  bargain  hunter  presented 
the  appearance  of  "a  good  deal  for  the  money."  The  number 
sold  by  various  publishers  exceeded  by  far  a  million  copies 
and  there  is,  even  at  this  date,  a  very  extensive  demand 
for  that  book  which  at  this  writing  is  fifty-nine  years  old. 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.  attempted  in  1890  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation and  sale  of  photographic  reprints  of  the  non-copy- 
right unabridged,  but  in  every  case  where  the  issue  was 
squarely  put  to  the  court  as  to  whether  the  public  had  \ 
right  to  use  Noah  Webster's  name  in  connection  with  a  dic- 
tionary, and  where  no  other  question  was  involved,  the  Mer- 
riam Co.  were  whipped,  unqualifiedly  and  absolutely.  For 
instanace,  Justice  Miller  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  court  evidently 
grew  somewhat  peevish  at  the  absurdity  of  the  Merriams 
methods  and  attempt  to  perpetuate  an  expired  monopoly 
and  said  in  deciding  against  them — "What  do  they  mean 
by  the  expression  'their  book*  in  referring  to  'Webster's 
Dictionary'?  It  may  be  their  book,  if  they  have  bought  it, 
as  'Webster's  Dictionary'  is  my  book  if  I  have  bought  it — 
but  in  no  other  sense  can  the  Merriams  speak  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  as  'their  book.'" 

For  a  period  of  fourteen  years — from  1890  to  1904,  the 
Merriams  made  no  eflFort  to  prevent  other  parties  from  pub- 
lishing Webster's  dictionaries  in  competition  with  themselves, 
but  in  August,  1904,  Geo.  W.  Ogilvie,  a  publisher  of  Chicago, 
III,  issued  an  entirely  new  and  much  better  book  known  as 
Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary,  a  work  based  on  the  original 
Webster  but  thoroughly  and  carefully  re-edited,  brought 
to  date  in  every  particular,  and  including  in  its  vocabulary 
many  thousand  new  words,  being  those  that  have  come  into 
our  language  in  recent  years.  The  Merriam  Co.,  having  had 
an  absolute  monopoly  for  over  sixty  years  and  never  having 


to  compete  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word  competition, 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  steps  to  take  to  offset  that  which 
appeared  to  be  a  certainty  of  a  very  material  falling  off  in 
the  sale  of  their  dictionary,  known  as  Webster's  International, 
which  was  published  in  1890,  fourteen  years  before  Webster's 
Imperial  made  its  appearance.  The  price  placed  upon  Web- 
ster's Imperial  was  just  one-half  of  that  asked  for  the  Inter- 
national  and  as  the  Imperial  was  a  new  book  and  the  Inter- 
national an  old  one,  it  necessarily  caused  consternation  in  the 
home  camp  of  the  dictionary  monopoly  which  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years  had  had  no  competition  whatever  on  a  com- 
plete Webster  dictionary.  It  has  been  said  that  unabridged 
dictionaries  of  the  English  language  require  revision  not  less 
often  than  every  seven  years.  Sixteen  years  having  passed 
from  the  date  of  the  Webster's  International  publication,  the 
necessity  for  a  new  dictionary  was  not  only  apparent  but 
pressing  and  explains  the  appearance  of  Webster's  Imperial. 

What  others  who  have  made  a  very  critical  examination 
of  Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary  and  compared  it  carefully 
with  Webster's  International  Dictionary  may  have  to  say 
as  to  the  respective  merit  of  the  two  books  will  doubtless 
be  of  interest.  Therefore  the  following  quotations  from  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  and  the  State  of  Madison,  Wis.,  are 
given. 
Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

No  intelligent  man,  after  he  has  examined  Webster's 
Imperial  Dictionary,  will  maintain  that  W€4)ster's  Inter- 
national is  the  only  dictionary  in  the  world  that  will  do  to 
place  in  the  public  schools.  A  dictionary  that  has  a  supple- 
ment (which  the  International  has)  bears  no  internal  evi- 
dence of  being  up  to  date.  In  fact,  Webster's  International 
has  not  been  revised  for  many  years. 

The  State,  Hon.  John  Cassel,  Editor,  Madison,  Wis. 

For  many  years  the  Webster's  Dictionary  published  by  G. 
&  C.  Merriam,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  accepted  as  the 
standard  and  given  preference  over  other  dictionaries.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  for  more  than  ten  years  to  revise  the 
Merriam  edition  and  bring  it  to  date.  For  the  first  time  the 
old  Webster's  dictionary  has  a  competitor  that  not  only  com- 
mand's respect  but  causes  genuine  alarm  in  the  ranks  of  the 
great  dictionary  monopoly.  The  Webster's  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished by  George  W.  Ogilvie,  has  all  the  good  features  of 
earlier  dictionaries  with  all  possible  improvements  and  addi- 
tions. It  is  strongly  and  attractively  bound,  contains  2,173 
pages  with  a  marginal  index.  The  book  is  thoroughly  up 
to  date.  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  produced  a  work  of  rare  merit  and 
worthy  a  place  in  every  school  and  private  library. 

We  also  append  an  opinion  expressed  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Turner. 

After  having  examined  with  great  care  "Webster's  Im- 
perial Dictionary,"  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  have 
discarded  Webster's  International  dictionary  published  in 
1890  and  bought  an  Imperial. 

I  compared  page  1,228  of  the  "Imperial"  with  the  "Una- 
bridged" and  found  thirty-two  words  in  the  Imperial  not  in 
the  other.  On  another  occasion,  aided  by  an  old  teadier, 
who  was  a  strong  friend  of  the  "International"  I  compared 
about  one-half  a  page  of  the  Imperial  with  a  page  selected 
at  random  from  the  "International"  and  found  eight  words 
defined  in  the  Imperial  not  found  at  all  in  the  International. 
The -same  teacher,  after  a  thorough  examinatioh  says  he  has 
found  the  Imperial  fuller  and  more  satistactory  in  the  matter 
of  synonyms  than  any  that  he  had  seen. 

S.  E.  TURNER,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church,  Kildare,  Okla. 

The  fact  that  among  others  the  School  Board  of  Phil- 
adelphia made  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  our  Webster's 
Dictionary  and  that  the  Cincinnati  School  Board  placed  our 
Webster's  in  the  schools  in  that  cily,  displacing  the  In- 
ternational in  both  cases,  speaks  volumes  for  the  merit  of 
the  Imperial.  To  make  a  comparison  of  the  respective 
merits  of  any  two  dictionaries  in  the  limited  space  in  which 
this  article  is  contained,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  but 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  Webster's  Imperial  is  a  work 
superior  in  every  way  to  any  of  its  competitors  we  desire 
to  say  that  Webster's  Imperial  is  not  a  reprint  or  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction,  but  an  entirely  new  Webster's  Diction- 
ary that  defines  more  words  than  any  previous  Webster.    We 
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invite  special  attention.  The  latest  previous  complete  Webr 
ster  is  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  as  a  consequence,  is 
quite  out  of  date. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  pointing  out  all  of  the  errors 
in  Webster's  International  must  be  apparent — let  us  there- 
for confine  ourselves  to  one — and  accept  our  assurance  for  it 
that  it  is  only  one  of  hundreds  that  we  know  of. 

When  accuracy  hangs,  as  it  often  does  on  the  mean- 
ing of  a  single  word,  can  you  afford  to  lean  upon  such 
works  as  Webster's  International,  an  obsolescent,  if  not 
wholly  obsolete,  dictionary,  for  information?  Think 
of  depending  on  a  dictionary  in  which  is  such  a 
definition  as  "left-handed  on  both  sides" — ^a  physical 
impossibility,  of  course — but  nevertheless  it  is  to  be 
found  on  page  46  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary — 
defining  the  word  "ambUevous,"  and  that  is  only  one  of  the 
.  hundreds  of  errors  Webster's  International  Dictionary  con- 
tains, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  whose  name  appears  as  editor, 
says : 

"Regarding  the  use  of  the  phrase,  'Left-handea  on  both 
sides,'  permit  me  to  say  that  the  expression  is  proper  only 
in  the  humorous  literature  as  a  sort  of  *Irish  Bull* — a  very 
facetious  invention  if  so  taken,  but  would  not  do  for  a  serious 
description,"  (Signed)    W.  T.  HARRIS. 

/  (From  a  letter) 

If  you  want  a  dictionary  and  not  a  "joke  book,"  get  Web- 
ster's Imperial  Dictionary. 

DiGtio,narx  Controversy 

Laird  &  Lee,  Publishers,  Chicago,  111. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  considerable  com- 
motion among  certain  publishers  regarding  the  right  to  the 
title  of  "Webster's  Dictionaries."  The  firm  of  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam  Company,  who  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  marked 
prestige  in  educational  and  school  circles,  and  who  have  ac- 
quired by  their  priority  in  the  field  a  sort  of  .nonopoly,  or 
trust,  are  of  a  sudden  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  the  only  publishers  of  "Webster's"  Dic- 
tionaries in  this  country.  Their  principal  competitor  in  that 
line  'is  the  firm  of  Laird  &  Lee  of  Chicago,  who  have  prob- 
ably done  more  to  build  up  the  standard  of  "Webster" 
dictionaries  than  any  other  firm  in  the  publishing  business. 
Laird  &  Lee's  career  as  dictionary  makers  dates  back  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  during  which  time  they  have  put  a  line 
of  dictionaries  on  the  market  second  to  none. 

The  general  public  have  accepted  Webster's  dictionaries  as 
a  sort  of  inheritance  from  Noah  Webster,  'and  Have  paid 
little  or  no  concern  to  what  really  constitutes  a  genuine 
"Webster"  dictionary.  In  the  year  1806  Noah  Webtser  com- 
piled and  published  a  word-book  entitled  "Compendious  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language."  In  the  year  1828  he 
published  a  revised  and  amplified  edition  of  this  book,  which 
he  called  "An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
[juage,"  and  which  passed  to  a  second  edition  in  1841.  These 
.'ire  all  of  the  dictionaries  published  by  Webster  in  his  Lte- 
time.  In  the  year  1847,  or  about  four  years  after  Webster's 
death,  there  appeared  a  further  redaction  of  the  American 
Dictionary  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Chauncey  A. 
Goodrich,  and  this  book  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  final 
and  definitive  edition  of  Webster's  Lexicographic  writings. 
The  original  work  of  Noah  Webster,  as  revised  by  (jood- 
rich,  thereupon  became*  known  to  the  public  by  the  generic 
name  "Webster's  Dictionary,"  and  under  such  generic  name 
was  published  and  sold  throughout  the  United  States  by 
several  publishing  houses. 

At  the  time  of  Webster's  first  publication,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  final  revision  by  Goodrich,  there  were  upon  the  market 
in  this  country  the  works  of  at  least  seven  different  lex- 
icographers, and  the  books  so  originally  compiled  by  Web- 
ster and  afterward  revised  by  Goodrich  were  called  by 
the  public  and  the  book  trade  "Webster  Dictionaries,"  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  such  books  from  the  work  of  other 
dictionary  compilers.  And  so  the  name  "Webster"  became 
and  has  since  remained,  a  standard  generic  name  to  indicate 
the  system  of  spelling,  pronunciation  and  definition  first  intro- 
duced bv  Noah  Webster  and  afterward  revised  bv  Goodrich. 


The  copyright  of  all  of  the  original  Webster  Dictionaries  has 
long  since  expired,  and  both  the  system  herein  expounded 
and  the  name  "Webster"  as  a  distinctive  name  for  such 
system,  are  now  public  property.  Any  person  has  a  right 
to  use  them.  So  say  the  courts  to  whom  the  question  has 
been  referred.  Hence,  all  dictionaries  which  employ  the 
system  of  orthography,  orthoepy  and  definition  introduced 
by  Webster  are  properly  called  "Webster  Dictionaries." 

The  Merriam  Company  informs  the  public  that  it  has 
sued  Laird  &  Lee  to  restrain  them  from  using  the  name 
"Webster"  as  a  component  part  of  the  title  of  their  diction- 
aries. They  are  also  circulating  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Truth  about  Certain  So-called  Webster's  Dictionaries,"  which 
is  a  vicious  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  an  honest  and  up- 
right publishing  house,  of  which  the  West  is  justly  proud. 
It  seems  little  short  of  a  crime  for  the  Merriams  to  attempt 
to  crush  a  business  that  has  for  many  years  been  built  up 
by  hard  work  and  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Such  tactics  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  American  spirit 
of  fair  play.  The  place  to  thrash  out  the  legality  of  their 
claim  should  be  in  court  in  an  open  and  manly  way,  and 
Laird  &  Lee.  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  bring  this  suit 
to  a  hearing. 

Dictionaries  published  by  Laird  &  Lee  are  honest  books, 
at  honest  prices,  the  publication  of  which  seems  to  be  an 
unpardonable  sin  with  firms  like  the  Merriam » Company,  who 
help  to  compose  what  is  known  as  the  "Book  Trust."  In 
making  these  attacks  on  ex-parte  evidence  manufactured  by 
themselves,  they  are  only  acknowledging  the  gradual,  slip- 
ping away  of  their  long  held  monopoly,  and  extortionate 
profits  in  the  sale  of  Webster's  Dictionaries.  In  recent  years 
they  have  seen  Laird  &  Lee's  "Webster's  New  Standard 
Dictionaries"  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  superiority  at  the 
World's  Fairs  in  competition  with  their  own  publications. 
They  have  also  seen  the  Boards  of  Education  of  great  cities 
adopting  these  dictionaries  after  competitive  examinations  in 
which  'their  own  books  have  been  entered ;  and  now  that  this 
Western  house  has  come  forward  with  a  superior  article  at 
an  honest  price,  they  are  consumed  with  envy,  malice  and 
greed. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  December  10,  1906. 
Mr.  C.  W.  G.  Hyde, 

Editor  "School  Education," 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear   Sir: — Replying  to   your    recent   suggestion  we   beg 
to  say  our  contention  with  both  Ogilvie  and  Laird  &  Lee  is 
their  use  of  the  word  Webster  in  the  principal  title  of  their 
books: — this  fact  is  clearly  and  elaborately  set  forth  in  the 
Bills  of  Complaint,  and  Ogilvie  in  his  sworn  statement  says 
that  he  used  the  word  Webster  in  his  title  because  of  the 
reputation  of  Webster's  dictionaries.  This  reputation  we  claim 
to  have  made  by  the  expensive,  scholarly  revisions  we  have 
made  in  the  various  editions  of  Webster's  dictionaries  during 
the  more  than  fifty  years  we  have  been  publishing  them,  and 
we  think  the  claim  will  be  admitted  by  all  fair  minded  men 
'who  give  it  any  attention. 

We  have  the  utmost  faith  that  the  Court  of  final  resort 
will  admit  our  contention  and  compel  the  elimination  of  the 
word  Webster  from  the  principal  title  of  their  books. 

We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  newspaper  controversy, 
preferring  to  leave  the  matter  for  the  Courts  to  decide. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


Two  boys  who  manag^ed  to  be  rather  unruly  in 
school  so  exasperated  their  teacher  that  she  requested 
them  to  remain  after  hours  and  write  their  names  one 
thousand  times.  They  plunged  into  the  task.  Some 
fifteen  minutes  later  one  of  them  grew  uneasy  and  be- 
gan watching  his  companion  in  disgrace.  Suddenly 
the  first  one  burst  out  with  despair  between  his  sobs 
and  said  to  the  teacher :  "  Tain't  fair,  mum !  His 
name's  Bush  and  mine's  Schluttermeyer." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal 
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The  Kindergarten  and  Language 

FRAULEIN    HOTZ 

All  men  wish  for  happiness.  In  all  his  eflForts  man 
endeavors  to  attain  that  which  will  make  him  more 
happy.  But  individual  happiness  depends  upon  general 
welfare,  as  social  prosperity  depends  upon  individual 
usefulness. 

By  careful,  intelligent  training  the  child  may  be- 
come a  useful,  law-abiding  citizen  whose  influence  may 
better  the  whole  human  family.  But  this  same  in- 
fluence may  shake  the  very  foundations  of  society  if 
inclinations  be  misdirected  in  early  youth,  for  by  wise 
training  a  child  possessing  the  most  power  for  evil, 
may  become  strongest  in  doing  good. 

Frobel  wished  the  smallest  element  of  divinity  in 
the  child  to  be  cultivated.  Whatever  there  'is  of 
duty,  of  holy  aspiration,  in  the  child  should  be  helped 
to  grow ;  and  as  Frobel's  method  of  individual  evolu- 
tion from  within  is  the  surest  hope  of  the  evolution  of 
humanity  to  purity  and  strength,  we  may  hope  for  a 
future  race  containing  more  true,  noble  men  and 
women,  and  consequently  a  happier  race. 

But,  alas,  Frobel  is  no  more,  and  posterity  will  not 
be  benefited  by  his  life-long  labor — will  never  estab- 
lish the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  that  Kingdom 
in  which  mutual  love,  penetrating  all  individuals,  unites 
them  into  a  self-conscious  whole,*  unless  men  see  the 
deepest  principle  in  Frobel's  simplest  educational 
process — unless  women  possessing  spontaneous  wisdom 
of  love  take  up  the  work  Frobel  planned  for  them  as 
mothers  and  teachers. 


And  can  women  do  anything  higher  and  more  com- 
prehensive, or  choose  an  occupation  more  in  accord- 
ance with  Mother  Nature's  provisions,  than  to  obey 
Frobel's  call  and  work  out  his  ideas?  Let  mothers 
carefully  peruse  the  instructions  planned  for  them,  and 
let  us,  as  kindergartners,  strive  to  be  as  disinterested 
and  reverent  of  our  office  as  was  Friedrich  Frobel 
who  in  his  labor  for  humanity  followed  the  example 
of  the  Divine  Master. 

Then  it  will  no  longer  be  said  that  Frobel's  law  of 
unity  in  development,  which  means  physical,  intellect- 
ual, and  spiritual  power  in  harmony,  is  altho  generally 
accepted  in  theory  often  violated  in  practice. 

Some  time  ago  I  conducted  a  kindergarten  in 
St.  Paul  in  which  chiefly  the  German  language  was 
spoken.  Several  of  my  pupils  spoKe  the  language 
fluently,  while  all,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months, 
were  able  to  understand  the  routine  of  the  kinder- 
garten. And,  having  learned  to  think  in  German,  they 
found  it  quite  easy  to  express  their  thoughts  in  the 
same  language. 

Circumstances  made  it  advisable  for  me  to  give 
up  this  interesting  school.  I  did  so  with  reluctance, 
but  found  compensation  in  a  visit  to  the  beautiful 
Rhineland.  There  I  found  that  little  German  children 
were  just  as  anxious  to  learn  the  English  language 
when  their  interest  was  awakened,  for  in  a  few  months 
my  small  German  friends  were  able  to  converse  more 
fluently  in  a  foreign  tongue  than  their  elders  who 
had  studied  that  tongue  for  years. 

But  experience  has  taught  me  that  in  early  child- 
hood a  lano^uage  is  forgotten  almost  as  easily  as  it  is 
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To  meet  the  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers.  Certificate  requirements  are  be- 
coming more  rigid  and  irany  teachers  who  have  neg'lected  their  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement have  been  found  wanting;  at  recent  examinations.  This  should  be  both 
an  encouragement  and  a  warning  to  you/  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers 
increases  your  chances  for  advancemet  if  you  are  prepared  when  the  test  of  efficien- 
cy comes.  Your  next  examination  may  be  that  teat.  Will  you  advance  to  a  better 
position  and  more  salary  or  will  you  be  a  victim  of  Inadequate  preparation  which  ab- 
solutely means  lopa  of  your  position  ?  Your  neg-lect  NOW  may  mean  your  misfortune  later.  Recent  laws  passed 
by  several  state  legislatures  have  raised  requirements  for  certificates  and  this  winter  other  states  are  practically 
sMte  to  take  similar  action. 

WE    CAIN    HELP    VOU    TO  ADVANCE 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY 
METHODS  covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  g-rades  of  school ;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school  train- 
ing', with  your  practice  classes  always  before  you. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school  and  high  school  branches.  In 
the  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  each  branch  is  a  thorough,  complete  course  in  itself,  carrying  university  entrance 
credits. 

SPECIAL— No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  witb  a  great  uni- 
versity can  offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university 
entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  students,  and  the  Instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  in- 
dividual needs.  We  give  every  year  four  $100  scholarships  in  Northwestern 
University  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.  Cut 
out  the  coupon^  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it  to-day. 
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acquired,  if  the  method  first  employed  be  too  soon  dis- 
continued. 

I  have  formed  a  sincere  conviction  that  several 
hours  twice  or  three  times  a  week  given  to  the  study 
of  German  in  accord  with  Probers  ,view  of  develop- 
ment would  be  conducive  to  good  results  not  alone  in 
learning  the  language,  but  also  in  obtaining  useful 
information,  bringing  children  into  sympathy  with  a 
wider  circle  of  life,  and  giving  them  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  their  relations  to  humanity,  to  nature,  and 
to  God.  This  class  may  contain  children  of  an  age 
from  five  to  fifteen  years. 

The  exercises,  especially  in  the  spring  and  summer 
time,  should  be  given  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Thus  the  instruction  will  be  invigorating  as 
well  as  interesting,  and  the  information  gained  will  not 
spoil  the  sense  of  recreation,  but  will  conduce  to  hap- 
piness. 

Lust  und  Lieb'  zu  einem  Ding 
Macht  dir  alle  Miih'  gering. 

This  old  German  proverb  is  especially  true- in  the 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  language;  and,  as  Frobel  has 
done  so  much  to  promote  human  happiness  and  use- 
fulness, I  firmly  believe  his  system  of  education  the 
most  applicable  and  desirable,  if  fluency  of  speech  is 
the  point  desired.  Children  will  more  readily  think  in 
the  language  they  are  taught  when  the  leading  idea  of 
the  exercise  given  suggests  that  language.  Therefore, 
in  the  lessons  which  will  appear  from  month  to  month 
in  School  Education  the  conversation  exercises  il- 
lustrating my  method  will  be  mainly  on  Heidelberg. 


School  cf{fws  and  Personals 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Kirk  J.  Kinney,  a  veteran  teacher  of  Pope  Co., 
Minn.,  and  founder  of  the  village  of  Glenwood,  died 
Dec.  29,  1906.  ' 


The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  ninety-seven  Methodist  churches 
of  Chicago : 

Pirst — We  stand  for  the  retention  in  our  public 
schools  of  a  system  for  the  inculcation  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  American  idea. 

Second — We  stand  for  the  public,  schools  giving 
an  unbiased  teaching  and  unbiased  attention  to  all  alike 
— which  is  absolutely  impossible  when  the  teachers 
are  organized  into  a  labor  union,  tne  principles  of 
which  make  it  hostile  to  all  outsiders. 

Third — We  stand,  all  the  time,  for  the  organization 
of  a  nonpartisan  school  board. 


The  New  York  City  teachers'  retirement  fund 
showed  on  January  ist,  a  surplus  exceeding  $1,000,000, 
of  which  $800,000  are  by  law  set  apart  as  a  permanent 
fund. 


After  six  months'  close  association  with  Supt.  J. 
A.  Cranston,  we  feel  we  have  a  very  strong  school 
man,  and  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position 


PERFECT  VENTILATION 


PURC  AIR 


EVEN  HEAT 


Mr  ARM  FLOORS 


FURNACE   HEAT  AT   HALF  THE   COST 

Hundreds  of  village  and  country  schools  are  using  our  Stove  Plants.    Not  one  is  dissatisfied. 

Ours  is  ttie  only  Stove  Ventilation  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  cold  weather. 

The  State  Departments  of  Public  Instruction  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  give  our  system  a  complete 
endersemeot.    It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  special  state  aid  and  is  now  in  more  tiian  half  of  the  state  aid  schools. 

Many  county  superintendents  refuse  to  recommend  any  other  system.    Every  mail  brings  a  letter  like  this: 
Manuel-Smith  Heating  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Beardsley,  Minn.,  March  26, 1906. 

Gentiemen: — District  No.  16,  Big  Stone  County,  put  in  one  of  your  Heating  Plants  two  years  ago,  which  we  are  well  satisfied  with,  it 
has  saved  Its  cost  In  fuel  In  two  winters,  has  warmed  a  room  20  x  36  feet  evenly  and  given  good  ventilation,  with  doors  and  windows 
closed.  The  floor  is  warm  and  the  the  teacher's  desk  stands  30  feet  from  the  store.  We  can  keep  fire  over  night  and  the  room  is  ventilated 
for  morning.    We  do  not  use  storm  windows.  Yours  very  truly,  GEo.  B.  CHESLEY,*  Qerk  Dist.  16. 

Our  business  is  ScKool  Heating  and  VeAtilatiA|{.    Our  foul  and  fresh  air  ventilation  can  be  attached  to 
furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  plants  already  in  use  without  loss  of  school  time.    Investigate  our  record  and  be  convinced. 

MANUCL-SMITH    HEATING    COMPANY 

881.83  MTasKiAgtOA  Ave.  S.  C  MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN. 
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ASSOCIATION  t    WORDS  AND  OBJECTS 


envelope 


CdA/urC 

carrot 


<^ 


aAM 

Shell 


STQuash 


cfrum 


comb 


tabic 


spdde 


3pear 


jJvo€/ 

shoe 


heart 


sau  irrel 


sheep 


vase 


— jFVom  "SprtwflF  Helper,"  page  93 
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THE  PUBLIC  DEMAND  THE  TRUTH ! 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  belnir  extensively  oironlated.  In  all  parts  of  the  oonntry,  a 

pamphlet  bearing  the  siflrnatnre  of  G.  *  C  M erriam  Co.,  entitled  **  The  Trath 

Abont  Certain  So-caued  W^ebster's  Dlotionarles,"  In  whloh  they  attaok 

Iialxd  4k  I^ee's  WBBSTEB'S  NBW  STAMDABO  DICTIOMABT. 

Merriam  Co.  Korce  the  Issue! 

X^A  FEW  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS :  *=vl 

11/ UV     ^>^  y<^  ^^(  ^^^^  withiil  a  few  weeks  ago  before  taking  steps  to  inteifere  with  a 

Jh^^Um   .business  that  has  been  built  up  by  hard  work  and  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars, 

if  you  had  any  right  in  the  name  Webster,  after  the  1847  copyright  expired — seventeen  years  ago  ?. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  a  little  short  of  a  crime  to  attempt'  to  crush  and  drive  a  competitor 

out  of  business  after  peniitttins:  that  competitor .  to  advertise  and  keep  the  name 

«« Wel»ter''  alive  liefore  tlie  public  f6r  so  many  years  ?  i 

11/ UV     ^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^®  steps  to  stop  the  publication  and  distribution  (nearly  2,000,000  copies)  of 

^^  ''  '       Laird  &  Lee's  Vest-Pocket  Webster  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  published  in  1802,  nearly 

fifteen  years  ago?  Did  you  not  know  that  this  was  the  first  ever  issued? 
11/  U  Y  ^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^®  '^®P*  ^^  '^^P  ^^  publication  and  distribution  (over  half  a  million)  of 
mmm^^JLm  Wcbstcr's  Modem  Dictionary,  published  in  1805  (eleven  years  ago)  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  knew  that  this  dictionary  was  extensively  advertised  under  the  name  of  ** Webster  "  ?  If  so, 
is  it  not  true,  also,  that  you  did  not  place  any  special  value  on  the  name  SO  long  aS  it  did 
not  directly  interfere  with  your  school  business  ? 

11/ UV     ^^^  y^^  ^^^  ^'^^  '^^P*  ^^  ^^^P  ^^  publication  and  distribution  of  *' Grimm- Webster,"  (Ger- 
JLi^^^a    man-English  and  English-German)  Dictionary,   copyrighted  in  1807  (nine  years  ago)? 

Was  it  also  because  thb  book  was  not  used  in   the  schools  that  you  placed  so  little  value 

on  the  name  "Webster"? 
11/  U  Y     did  you  not  take  steps  to  stop  the  publication  and  distribution  of  '<  Salva-Webster,"  (Spanish- 
jm^^^a    English  and  English-Spanish)  Dictionary,   copyrighted  in  1808  ( elgllt  years  ago )  ?    It 

appears  that  this  title  also  did  not  attract  your  attention. 

11/  U  Y  ^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^P"  ^  *^^P  ^^  publication  and  distribution  of  Laird  &  Lee's  "  Littr^ 
^^  '^  '  Webster,"  (English-French  and  French-English)  Dictionary,  published  in  1809  (seven 
years  ago),  also  of  The  SUndard  Webster  Pocket  Dictionury ;  Laird  &  Lee's  Vest-Pocket  <*  Kaiser  " 
Dictionary,  and  Laird  &  Lee's  Vest-Pocket  Standard  (Engli^-Spanish  and  Spanish-English)  Diction- 
>U7»  (aggregate  sales  over  200,(X)0)  ?  These  dictionaries  having  been  advertised  for  years  in  the  same 
mediums  used  by  your  company,  you,  of  course,  mmt  have  known  that  they  were  on  the  market. 

11/  U  Y     ^^^  7^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^P^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  publication  and  distribution  of  Webster's  New  Standard 

mmm^^^Lm    Dictionary,  five  editions,  the  first  one  published  in  1003,  two  sample  copies  of  which  were 

sent  direct  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  American  Book  Company,  per  order,  October  3d,  1003, 

presumably  for  examination,  nearly  three  years  before  any  move  was  made  to  prevent 

their  sale,  and  after  twelve  distinct  dictionaries  had  been  published  bearing  the  name  ** Webster"  ? 

11/ UY      ^^^  y^^  ^^''^^  ^^^  Webster's  Handy  Dictionary  is  «« From  the  latest  edition  of  the 

^^  '*  '       large  dicttonary  of   Noah  Webster"  ?     Does  it  not   bear  all  the  ear  marks  of 

an  English  lexicon  ?    Can  you  account  for  the  similarity  between  this  dictionary  and  the  edition 

published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1886,   not  copyrighted,  illustrations  and  style  of   type  and 

size  of  pages  appearing   to  be  almost  identical  —  200  cuts  in  one  and  258  in   the  other  —  print 

evidently  pearl  type  (twenty  to  thirty  years  old),  SO  small  that  it  must  have  mined  the 

eyes  of  tliousands  of  children? 

11/ U  Y      ^^  y^^  deviate  from  the  system,  followed  in  all  the  different  editions  of  your  dictionaries, 

JLl^^^Lm    beginning  each  vocabulary  word  with  a  capital,  up  to  Webster's  **Little  Gem"  Dictionary, 

copyrighted  in  1005,  in  which  the  capitals  are  used  only  where  required,  a  system  first  adopted  by 

Laird  &  Lee? 

11/  U  Y     ^  ^^  ^^  '^'^^  ^^  ^^®  lexioonf  published  by  Laird  &  Lee  appealed  to  you  as  a  menace  to 

^^  "  '      the  name  "Webster"  until  after  Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary  appeared  oa 

the  market?    Is  it  because   this  particular  edition   has  proven  so   popular  among  educators,  the 

schools,  the  trade  and  the  public,  that  you  now  make  your  unwarranted  attack  ? 

This  subject  is  of  vital  concern  to  everyone,  therefore  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  truth. 

Boards  of  Education,  the  Schools  and  the  Trade  ■■aa,^iy.!r!Ss;'J;L;S;>*r^-2K!! 

of  this  mtwairantad  attack  upon  us.     Send  for  pamphlets  Nos.  1  and  2  regarding  the  controversy. 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  Publishers,  363-965  Watwsh  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
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so  that  Riverside,  Long  Beach,  Pomona  or  Redlands 
cannot  make  him  an  offer  next  year  that  he  could  feel 
free  to  accept.  Our  schools  need  him,  the  city  needs 
such  men,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  him. — Secretary 
John  Beatty,  of  City  Board  of  Education,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal 


An  Ariierican  Committee  on  Moral  Education,  or- 
ganized to  investigate  what  is  being  done  regarding 
this  phase  of  education  by  schools  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  has.  been  constructed  to  co-uperate  with  the 
English  Committee  already  at  work.     The  American 
Committee  consists  of  Felix  Adler,  New  York  City; 
E.  A.  Alderman,  Charlottesville,  Virginia ;  Clifford  W. 
Barnes,  Lake  Forest,  111.;  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Chicago; 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  James  M.  Green- 
wood, Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  R.  H.  Jessec,  Columbia,  Mo. ; 
H.  PI.    Seerley,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  and  Benjamin  Ida 
Wheeler,  Berkeley,  California. 


The  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  school  board  has  de- 
termined that  no  *'frat"  societies  shall  exist  in  the 
schools  under  its  direction. 


of  these  scholars  are  pursuing  courses  in  literature, 
history,  jurisprudence  and  natural  science.  A  smaller 
number  are  taking  theology,  mathematics  and  modern 
languages. 


Resolutions  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion favored  the  simplified  spelling  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law;  com- 
mended the  efforts  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  classes  opportunities  for 
personal  development  and  improvement  thru  lec- 
tures and  correspondence  classes ;  considered  athletic 
sports  and  games  an  important  part  of  that  physical 
education  which  every  young  person  should  receive, 
but  discouraged  athletics  conducted  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  winning  and  that  every  student  entering  athletic 
contests  should  be  strictly  ''regular." 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  is  to 
have  a  new  $6,000  pipe  organ  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  raised.  Nearly  half  the  amount  has  beep 
secured  within  the  past  two  years  and  the  rest  seems 
sure  to  come. 


There  are  now  in  residence  at  Oxford  79  Rhodes 
scholars  from  the  United  States.    The  greater  number 


Some  33,000  students  in  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States  are  enrolled  in  voluntary 
Bible  classes.    Each  class  is  a  small  group  of  personal 


IN 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

(For  Qrades  and  Review  Classes.) 
B7  M.  A.  Morse 
This  is  a  treatise  written  by  a  praotica) 
teacher,  from  a  new  point  of  .view.  It 
beilns  with  the  most  simple  constructions 
and  the  progress  toward  more  difltiouU 
ones  is  carefully  graded.  Some  of  Its 
features  are: 

1.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  classes  just  taking  up  the 
study  of  grammar.  If  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  the  teacher  will  not 
need  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  copying 
sentences  on  the  board  for  the  use  of  her 
classes. 

2.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  more  advanced  and  the  re- 
view classes. 

8.    There  are  fifty-six  exercises. 

4.  The  outlines  given  are  exceUent  for 
review  work.  They  cover.  (1)  The  sen- 
tence as  a  whole— olasslflcation,  parts,  and 
adjuncu  of  the  subject  and  predicate; 
(2)  The  parts  of  speech— dassiflcation. 
modifications,  constructions:  (8)  Indepen- 
dent elements;  (4)  Words  used  as  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech;  (6)  Clauses. 

6.  In  many  eases  the  different  terms 
used  in  various  granunars  for  the  same 
construction  are  given.  For  example  un- 
der Objective  Complement  we  find:  Ob- 
jective Complement,  Factitive  Object, 
Supplement,  Objective  Attribute  Com- 
plement, Objective  Predicate  Adjective  or 
Noun,  Factitive  Predicate  Adjective  or 
Noun,  Predicate  Objective,  Modifying 
Complement. 

0.  A  fall  discussion  of 'the  uses  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech  and  of  the 
constructions  of  infinitives,  participals, 
and  clause  Is  given.  The  difficult  oon- 
struotions  are  fllustrated  and   explained. 

7.  The  sentences  and  extracts  for  class 
work  have  been  carefully  selected. 

Address 

N.  W.  SCHOOIi  SUPPLY  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Floors  and  Health 

Compare  tw  o  ttoor:^  of  tKe  same  a^e — one  thai 
has  been  systematicailj'  treated  with  Standard 
Floor  Dressing,  and  one  that  has  received  just  ordi- 
nary attention.  What  do  you  sec?  The  flooring 
that  has  been  prvptrly  car^  for  i^  smooth,  and 
neither  shrunken  nor  splintered ;  while  the  other 
jAocyj  its  age  be<:auae  of  it*  shrunken  appearance 
and  the  cracks  and  sphnters  that  mar  it-s  surface. 

Moreover,  you  will  Jind  that  the  labor  required 
to  keep  the  drauti  floor  clean  i^  much  le^a  than 
"that  spent  on  the  other  floor.  In  addition  to 
these  features  the  hygienic  rea^^nns  for  using 

STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

m  u  St  a  bo  be  c  on  sidered  -.  1  u  sc  h  ool  too  m  s  h  a  v  i  ng 
untreated  wood  floors  the  dust  U  kept  in  con-stant 
ajrhation  by  shuffling  feet.  The  floor  treated 
with  Standard  Floor  Dressing  coUtch  and  h<thU  the 
dust,  and  saves  the  air  from  contamination — the 
danger  from  disease  contagion  cause^l  by  the  dust 


thus  being  very  much  lessened 

StandaTd  Floor  Drtfsslnff  is  soM  in 
barrcli  aad  Cfins  of  varyinj?  capacity 
1j y  ileal e  rs  gc acf  a  1 1 y .  Tli  f  cc  o r  f  o« t 
jip]>lied.tioris  a  year  witJi  patented 
SUndard  OHct  g1  vk  beht  rc:»ult», 

Thai  you  may  br  couviucfd  of  tUt 

merits  of  Statidard  Floor  Drei»sing 

wc  will  jipply  it  to  ttii:  floor  of  one 

^chootroum  without  charge. 

TriiitimoDial<L  ntid   iut^reiilltifr  re- 

Borta  from  medical  authorities  on 
oots  that  liavp  l>eeii  treated  with 
Stajidanl  Floor  nresi^iugglailly  furu- 
ished  upon  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COUFANY 


r\.^ 
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friends,  often  a  fraternity  group,  meeting  once  a  week 
under  a  student  leader,  while  some  college  professor 
or  president  meets  the  leaders  weekly  to  discuss  the 
general  outline  and  method. 


It  is  proposed  to  provide  by  law  in  Wisconsin  that 
no  member  of  the  state  normal  shall  be  a  resident  of 
a  county  in  which  a  state  normal  school  is  located. 


County  Supt.  Fannie  Gies,  of  Mower  county, 
Minn.,  is  taking  a  much  needed  two  months'  vacation 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.  She  will  come  back  with  the  odor 
of  orange  blossoms  in  her  memory.  But  she  will  the 
more  appreciate  the  ozone  of  Minnesota  when  again 
she  breathes  it. 


The  North  Dakota  Educational  Association  adopted 
a  resolution  favoring  the  township  unit  school  system 
and  another  calling  for  a  free  text-book  law.  Both 
measures  are  in  the  line  of  educational  advance. 


According  to  the  state  law  in  California,  a  city 
superintendent  of  schools  can  retain  his  office  for  four 
years  from  date  of  his  election.  It  is  immaterial  what 
the  minutes  of  the  board  state  regarding  term  of  office. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Diego  removed  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  term  was  for  four  years,  and  he  could 
not  be  removed. 


Devoe  School  Color  Box  No.  4 1-2 


Begin  the  New  Year  with  Devoe 
School  Colors.  We  are  the  only  con- 
cern making  School  Water  Colors 
which  has  its  own  color-making  plant 
producing  Carmine,  Vermilion,  Lakes, 
etc. 

For  strength  and  quality,  for  texture, 
and  for  price  advantages,  you  will  not 
find  the  equal  of  these  good^. 


The  cat  ihowi  our  No.  4  1-2— Elffht  Half  Pant— Crimion, 
New  Blue,  New  Qreen,  Burnt  Slenne.  Oamboffe.  Orance, 
violet  and  Yellow  Ochre  or  any  special  assortment  of 
colors,  IndudlncCold  Qrey  and  Warm  sray ,  with  brushes. 

Get  our  special  prices  to  Schools,  Teachers,  etc. 


Devoe  &  Raynold^  Co« 

176  Randolph  St. ,  Chicago.  Pulton  A  Wl  Ham  Sts . ,  N  e w  York 

1214  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  CKy. 


We  are  informed  that  a  court  decision  was  rendered 
in  Boston,  Jan.  9,  adverse  to  the  contention  that  any 
house  has  the  exclusive  right  to  the  name  "Webster's" 
as  applied  to  the  dictionaries  they  publish. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  board  of 
education,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  Supt. 
Farmer  had  "made  good,"  and  in  quicker  time  almost 
than  it  takes  to  write  it,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  for  another  year,  com- 
mencing June  I,  at  an  advance  in  salary  of  $300.  For 
the  first  year  he  was  elected  for  $1,700,  but  for  the  year 
to  come  he  will  receive  $2,000. 


Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $750,000  to  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics,  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  use 
of  all  the  republics  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  This 
is  Mr.  Carnegie's  New  Year's  gift,  and  it  will  be  used 
to  biiild  a  temple  which  will  be  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing peace  and  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  South  and  Central  American  republics.  The 
funds  will  be  supplied  as  they  are  needed. 


A  teacher  in  Indiana  was  recently  asked  to  resign 
because  she  was  too  pretty.  If  the  Indiana  idea  should 
ever  get  possession  of  our  Florida  school  boards,  every 
school  ma'am  but  one  in  the  state  would  be  out  of  a 
job  in  twenty-four  hours. — Florida  School  Exponent 
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Conklin's 

Filling  1^*^11 

For  btisy  people. 

No  bother. 

FiUs  itself. 

Cleans  itself. 

No  dropper. 

Nothing  to  take  apart. 

Nothing  to  spill. 

A  dip  in  ink,  a  touch  of 
thumb  to  nickel  cres« 
cent  and  the  pen  is 
full,    ready  to  write. 

All  tlie  bett  dealers  everywhere— 
Stetioiiert,  Dnatfsittt,  Jewelert— handle 
the  Coaklia  Pea  or  caa  tupply  it 
if  you  inaiat  upoa  having  it.  Coata  ao 
more  than  other  fountain  pena  of  beat 
grade.  100  atylea  and  aizea  to  aelect  from 
ahowB  in  our  catalog  furniahed  free 
upon  requeat.  Any  make  or  style  of 
fountain  pen  repaired  promptly. 

THE   COllKLIN   PEN   CO. 
S14-S1I-S1I  Jefposm  Awe.,  TauM.  Owt 
I  CMiLM  toj-nujM  na. 
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cA  ch(ew  Series  of  ^asal  ^aders 

BROOKS'S  READERS 

By  STRATTON  D.  BROOKS 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston 


FIVE  BOOK  SERIES 
First  Year.  128  Pageis,  Illustrated,  $0.25 

Second  Year.         176  Pages,  Illustrated,      .35 
Third  Year.  2AS  Pages,  Illustrated,      .40 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Years.  360  Pages, 

Illustrated,  .50 

Sixth,  SAenOf  and  EighA  Years.        446 

Pagies,  Illustrated,  .60 


EIGHT 
First  Year. 
Second  Year. 
Third  Year. 
Fourth  Year. 
Fifth  Year. 
Sixth  Year. 
Seventh  Year. 


BOOK  SERIES 
128  Pages,  Illustrated,  ^.25 
176  Pages,  Illustrated,      .35 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 
248  Pages,  Illustrated, 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


In  the  preparation  of  Brooks's  Readers  the  constant  attempt  has 
been  made  to  omit  all  the  defects  found  in  other  Readers  and  to 
cling  more  closely  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  a  basal  series  than 
has  been  customary  in  most  modem  schoolbooks.  But  the 
advantages  of  Brooks's  Readers  are  not  merely  negative;  they 
are  very  positive. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  these  new  books 
is  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers 

521-531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Do  You  Want  a  Good  Position? 

The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency  locates  teachers  through- 
out the  entire  South  and  West,  seldom  failing  to  secure  good  po- 
sitions for  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  eood  work  If  you  are 
seeking  a  new  position  or  promotion  and  want  assistance,  write 
for  f uU  particulars  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELU  Proprietor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

M^Have  you  seen  the  Teachers  Helper?      It's  just  what  the  name  indicates. 

Do  You  Want  Helpful  Books?  L" alS^ST^S: 

copy  of  The  Progressivb  Teacher  to  the    Claude  «!•  3^11   Com* 


15CENTS 


will  brinff  you,  on  trial,  thir- 
teen weeks,  the  Pathfinder, 
the  old  reHeUe  NsUoimI 
news  review.  This  paper 
elves  you  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the 
world,  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  Is  the  only 
news  review  that  Is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  Is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the 
wheat  without  the  chatF.  It  is  a  time  saver  for  all 
busy  people.  In  purpose  It  Is  high-toned,  healthy 
and  Inspiring;  It  is  a  protest  against  sensational  Jour- 
nalism. It  Ukes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing  $2.50 
and  $3.00.  Try  It.  and  you  would  not  be  without  It 
for  many  times  Its  cost— $1.00  per  yeer. 
Address:        PATHPINDBR.  Weehlngtoir.  D.  C. 


THE  LOCf^E  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 
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PAPER  CUTTING 


—From  * 'Spring  Helper'*,  page  91 


ETHEL  M,  VAN  VLIEl 


1907 
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Supt.  Gilman  of  Faribault  Co.  received  at  Blue 
Earth  on  Saturday,  Jan.  19th,  one  of  the  great  sur- 
prises of  his  life.  Fully  300  school  trustees,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, interest  and  loyalty,  came  to  greet  him  and 
to  learn  how  to  make  better  the  schools.  S.  J.  Race, 
rq)resenting  the  Dep't  of  Public  Instruction,  addressed 
the  trustees  on  "Better  Salaries  for  Teachers  as  a 
Means  of  Improving  Rural  Schools."  A  general  con- 
ference on  heating  and  ventilation,  evoked  good  in- 
terest. A  first  grade  certificate  versus  a  second,  was 
also  considered.  The  teacher  who  is  superior  to  the 
certificate  was  thought  to  be  most  helpful  to  the 
schools. 

The  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  fund  for  higher  ed- 
ucation have  awarded  $100,000  to  be  added  to  the  en- 
dowment fund  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  College.  This  is 
given  on  condition  that  $300,000  in  addition  be  raised 
for  the  same  fund.  Grinnell  people  are  very  hopeful 
of  fulfilling  the  conditions. 

The  department  of  education  in  the  university  of 
Wisconsin  is  taking  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools,  a  change  agreed  upon  by 
all  as  necessary  if  these  schools  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rural  schools  in  states  where  consolidation  has  been 
inaugurated. 

"The  New  Idea"  for  displaying  lessons  in  vocal 
music  is  not  only  "new" — it  is  "e?c%ctly  the  right"  idea. 
Mr.  Congdon,  its  inventor,  has  probably  done  more  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  music  in  schools  than  any 


other  person  in  the  United  States.  The  Congdon 
"Music  Rolls"  are  decidedly  a  useful  and  practical 
novelty. 

Aaron  Palmer,  superintendent  of  Maquoketa,  be- 
comes the  unanimous  choice  of  the  school  board  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  as  successor  to  Superintendent 
Elmer  Coffeen,  who  goes  to  Massachusetts  to  assume 
thesuperintendency  of  a  boys'  reformatory  institution. 


The  Cokato,  Minn.,  high  school  shows  a  larger  per- 
centage of  boys  (that  is,  50  per  cent)  than  that  of 
the  Muskegon,  Mich.,  high  school,  in  which  the  per- 
centage is  forty-eight  and  one-third.  Can  anyone  beat 
the  Cokato  showing?  A.  W.  Hargrave,  the  Cokato 
superintendent,  is  making  good. 


Clayton  B.  Simmons  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  is  the  new  as- 
sistant physical  director  for  men  at  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  He  j^  a  graduate  of 
Colgate  university  and  has  made  a  record  already  as 
a  trainer  of  young  men  physically,  being  an  expert 
himself  in  games,  sports  and  floor  exercises. 

Send  interesting  items  regarding  your  schools  to 
School  Education. 


Delegates  from  the  Universities  of  the  Middle  West 
to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Central  Division  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  held  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  recently,  adopted  unan- 
imously the  simplified  spelling  code. 


FREE 


""      A  Flag  For  Your  School 

TEACHERS  ^-^^- 

recline  ^  rererance 
•lidbTtt.    Stfrnvlata  tluitjMtriotiim  tlMt  soMnilders  in  the  hMUt 

of  eTerj  Anericaa-Biim  ChiUL  Re  Patriotic.  Don't  bother  the  Board.  Get  credit  for  some- 
thine  yonrteK.  Br  o«r  plaa  yon  can  secure  for  yonr  school,  without  cost  to  you,  one  of  our  large 
5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags.  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides,  latest  regulation  as  to  stripes,  etc..  for  indoor 
or  outdoor  use :  warranted  not  to  fade  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  In  any  retail  store,  this 
Flag  would  cost  you  from  $3.50  to  fS.OO. 

On  request  we  will  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our  Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  handsome  nation- 
al colors.  They  make  beautiful  shirt  waist  sets  and  coat  lapel  ornaments.  Let  the  children  dis- 
pose of  them  for  ten  cents  each— they  will  do  it  over  night  and  be  glad  of  the  opportunity.  Send 
ns  the  proceeds  and  we  will  send  yon  in  return  the  above  described  Flag,  all  charges  prepaid.  Yon 
ran  no  risk.  Onr  method  instills  patriotism,  makes  the  pupils  proud  of  their  Teacher,  their  school 
and  their  country,  as  evidenced  by  hundreds  of  misoHcited  testimonials  similiar  to  the  following : 

'*I  received  the  flaa  for  our  nchool  all  O.  K.  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  it.   The  Buttons  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  ichoiars  In  one  day  without  the  least  trouble.        H.  W.  Lonberger,  Boalsbarg,  Pa." 

Send  OS  your  name  and  address,  secure  a  flag  free  and  we  will  then  place  yon  in  a  position  to 
earn  some  extra  money  for  yourself.    Write  to-day  for  Buttons  and  testimonials. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO^  1032  Meridian  St,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL 

>  For  Kindergaitners 

For  firculiu^  Mnd  pArticulMra  Mddref 

Miss  Stellet  Lo^iise^  Wood 

307  Sottth  Ninth  Street  Superinteadaiit 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS 


The  Teachers'  Helpers  are  without  question  the  finest 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  published.  They  are 
edited  by  some  <A  the  ablest  and  most  practical  teach- 
ers in  the  country.  They  give  trograms,  methods. 
songs,  drawing,  and  devices  for  each  month  in  the 
year,  and  are  beautifully  and  prefusely  illastrated. 
Four  books  In  the  scries:  named  Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring,  and  Summer  respectively.  The  Summer 
number  covers  work  for  the  whole  year  and  Is  larger 
than  the  others.  Cover  designs  done  in  beautiful 
three-color  work.  Money  refunded  to  any  purchaser 
who  Is  not  mors  than  satisfied. 
PRICES:  Bach  N«mlMr(ezcept  Samier)  $  JiS 
Summer  No.  [Urger  than  otbcrs]  30 
Send  today  for  cepy  or  ask  for  further  Informa- 
tion.   Address 

TMchera'  Helper, 

Mfameapolis,  Mtan. 


Blackboard  Stencils 

In   Season 

See  Page  56 
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There  is  a  scheme  to  have  a  notable  plan  for  fed- 
eral aid  to  education  by  enlarging  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, extending  its  functions  to  include  exper- 
imentation and  serious  study  in  education,  employing 
several  hundred  experts,  establishing  experiment  sta- 
tions in  education  and  in  other  ways  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  education  at  an  annual  cost  of  some  fif- 
teen million  of  dollars. — Journal  of  Education 

The  percentage  of  boys  in  the  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich!,  high  school  is  40.4;  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  it  is 
37.6. 

In  the  school  year  1904-5  there  were  16469,067 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of 
the  United  States,  this  being  one-fifth  of  the  estimated 
population.  The  enrollment  in  Wisconsin  for  the 
same  year  was  461,214  (20.78  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion) ;  in  Iowa,  540,337  (22.55  P^^  ^^nX)  ;  in  South 
Dakota,  106,822  (25.27  per  cent)  ;  in  Minnesota,  430,- 
005  (21.81  per  fent)  ;  and  in  North  Dakota,  106,909 
(27.90  per  cent)*. 

G.  W.  Holden,  231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
had  printed  at  his  own  cost,  in  pamphlet  form,  "The 
Brownlee  System  of  Child  Training."  He  mailed 
some  hundreds  of  the  pamphlets  gratuitously,  but  he 
is  asked  now  for  thousands  of  them.  Send  10  cents 
to  him  for  a  copy — ^this  is  something  below  the  actual 
cost — it  will  be  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 

The  South  high  school,  Minneapolis,  graduated  a 
class  on  January  18,  in  which  sixty-eight  and  four-, 
tenths  per  cent  were  boys. 


Senator  Beveridge  is  making  an  heroic  and  right- 
eous attack  on  child  labor  abuses. 

Mr  Rockefeller  has  oflfered  to  give  $2,000,000  to  a 
university  of  Louisville,  if  others  will  agree  to  give  as 
much. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  Univ.  of  Minn,  held  on  Jan. 
i6th,  the  Resolution  of  the  M.  E.  A.  urging  upon  the 
Legislature  the  needs  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
its  request  for  an  appropriation  for  building  and  main- 
tenance was  presented.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  regents  expressed  strong  approval  of  the  action  of 
the  teachers  and  passed  a  motion  to  bring  the  matter 
before  a  meeting  of  the  full  board  to  be  held  at  an 
early  date.  If  all  superintendents  and  others  inter- 
ested will  write  strong  letters  now  to  their  members, 
the  desired  legislation  may  be  obtained. 

Prof  Hodgman  of  Nebraska  university  will  assume 
the  presidency  of  Macalester  college  Feb.  12.  Dr. 
James  Wallace,  the  former  president,  who  is  spending 
a  year  in  New  York,  has  been  invited  to  return  to  the 
college  as  dean  of  the  faculty  and  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Greek.  It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Wallace 
will  be  back  for  work  next  year. 

The  trustees  will  push  with  vigor  the  campaign  for 
a  $500,000  endowment.  The  prospect  is  bright  for  the 
early  realization  of  the  plan,  as  pledges  of  only  about 
$75 ,000  are  needed  to  complete  the  sum. 

The  establishment  of  a  model  high  school  in  which 
students  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  teach  could  obtain  practice  is 


107  booM  forQradM  l-IX.  83  for  Hlgli  5cbooU.(loclHdiog  47  Coltofe  R* 

'  qulrancnte*  carefully  annotated). 

*  Prjcbs.* — 150  books  »t  15  ccnU,  paper,  or  15  ceott,  Unea ;  40  books  at  from  30  to  75  cenu. 

Tha  Pttbllthara  wUl  tanA  If—  «poB  Ba««att 
"  A  Coa^atUa  Cosrta  In  Baading  based  upon  ttpons  from  314  cities  tod  towns  in 
4a  sutes  and  territories,  and  made  up  from  the  Riverside  Literatnre  Series.*' ^*' A 
List  of  tbe  Collatfa  Ba««iramaBlt  in  EogHsh,  1906-1911.'*— '*  ACaaiylataCata* 
latfva  o(  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  **  with  specimen  illustrations. 

LHOVGHTON>  MIFFLIN  A  CO.    BOSTON    NEW  TOBK 


Chicacoj 


FREE!  FREE!  FREE! 


Teachers  sirthda^i  wal 


and  Lincolti     ' 
soon  be  here. 


It's  an  opporiunliy  for  ytui.  ImnroTe  it  br  c«ttin^  closer  in  loucb 
with  your  pupll«,  tntlill  pfltriotism.  It  u  the  duty  of  ^verjr  feather'  to 
encDurave  And  deve^p  love  of  cciuatrr  fcnd  r*Ji<pe€t  for  tho*c  who  have 
civen  their  livet  to  it«  cn^me*  UecorAli;  your  waiU — pui  Waihiiteton'fr 
^d  JUncoln^s  pirtarir-j  there. 

Free  to  Te*cher«: — We  will  ^end  yon  either  of  these  nleuunt  picture? 
be:iiitifiiliy  and  gubhtiimiaUsf  framcftl,  ready  for  haiiRiri(;,  sifti^^D  i  2^  in. 
TIl^sC' pic  tufEfi  arii  Photo  Colon  and  framed  m  Solid  Black  ^^tr^nu  »  1>uti> 
rnb  finish"  two-iflcblr am t,  under  a  ac leered  kIsla^.,  tf  C]ur<::ha^ed  locally, 
they  are  w*jU  worth  tvo\u  f 4, 00  to  j5,00. 

Our  PIkd: — Thesi:  pictures  for  the  scbool  do  nnt 
cost  the  teacher  a  penny.    Oil  rttquebl^  we  will 

setid  you  postpaid,  35  HmblemHtic  Bulicua  which  are  ah  ei^nct  reiirodnctif>n 
of  tho  picture  you  select.  Every  pupil  and  parent  will  be  irlad  to  wear 
tbe^e  nicely  6ni«bed  and  It litorJc  Hut tc^ns.  Let  the  children  dispose  of 
i:tH^m  for  Len  ceabi  QHcli  1* bleb  tbcj  CUD  dolnHTuw  hDnnfl,  tht'ii  r^rifvp^rJ  iiit  tlip 
proTPvdp  Wild  we  win  fbfp  tbt>  ptpiuru  cnrefuM;  ["^^'^''^'^'^it  ^'*  v^itpih,  prepAli). 

Our  free  Intrediietorj  offpr  of  oar  Ceunlry^a  !!•»««  ktndl^i^  aiiii  )>ri:^clii(7tw  cfi^ 
tbtunljvnt^nd  putriLitli^in  tti  ttits  rh1UIiva^i:rej(iti>4;  j^  ffi-Ltni^  urinTe0.ud  re?orei3h-ti 
for  their  te&rht^r, 

a».*ufl  Tjt  jfoiir  ruamL^ntid  *ildi*w,  iweurr  »  Hajr  fr^e,  Rud  we  will  tH*?n  jii|ac«  jrni 
Id  «  poiilklnn,  to  e»m«i>rjii'  ifwtn  E]jH.inev  lor  >'(3ijr>4?]r.  Wa  uru  Iti  TVi^ulfiL  of  ]{>tt<.'r^ 
dill] y  from  tefit'hnn<i  pirihliLrt^?  iht*  i\A\o^\u^: 

'TliL*olililtlT^ntiii>if  KTvnt^ieiltrht  in  HeUiim  tliettattoas.    Wet^irtRloly  thank  you 
fo<r  lite  tJiBJJ    H'hV  JnU  ljr»Ti5  i.if  nSliiwiiih;  ud  ti»  A'Ct  niiL".     ThKnltlntf  j^m    t"T   m^riiHU 


%mn4  t»tf>V  ior  ftutlAftA 


MAJL  ORDER  FLAG  COMPANY,  1  DSI  Usridllli  Sl„  A*lf>lll5aN  JUDIANA. 


The  BEST  and  Most  PRACTICAL 

Books  on  English 

Thev  contain  Sjmonyms,  Antonyms 
and  Homonyms,  with  many  illustra- 
tive sentences  and  Exercises  on  many 
points  of  Grammatical  Accuracy. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH.  50  cents 
Practical  Exercises  «^;  Grades.  $1 

Tbe  Two  BookM  for  $1.00 

>^--— A-  Mcintosh,  CavaHcr.N.D- 


IVow^  Ready 

Exercises  in 
English   Qrammar 

By 

MORSE 

For  Grammar  Grades  and 
Review  Classes 

Pricey        .        .        25  Cts. 

Superintendents  and  Teachers 
of  Grammar,  write  us 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Whao  writlns  ta  advarllacra.  picaaa  Jtata  that  jrau  aaw  tba  ad.  In  SclMal  Bdncatkn 
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AND   SUPPLIEUS. 

MTKat? 


SCHOOL  furniture: 

Do    It   Todajrll 

Teachers:— Show  this  to  School  Boards! 

School  Boards:— Get  our  Special  Catalog  and  net  prices  of  any  goods  wanted.  School 
Desks,  Black  Boards,  Bells,  Blinds,  Book-Cases,  Blank-Books,  Charts,  Flags,  Globes,  Maps, 
Wire  Window  Guards,  Dictionaries,  Holders,  and  Apparatus  from  High  School  to  Primary  De- 
partment. Assortment  LARQB:    Price  SMALL;    Quality  QOOD. 

'^"itT.f1Sr.i5Sfa":J25'.^n    L.  A.  MURRAY  &  CO.,  School  Furnishers, 

Asenti  wantMl  everywhere.  KILBOURN,  WISCONSIN. 


I  CAIV  SEUUr 
Your  Real  Estate  or  Business 

NO  MATTER  WHBRB  LOCATED 

Properties  and  Business  of  all  icinds  sold  quiclcly 
for  cash  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Don't 
wait.  Write  to-day  describlnc  what  you  have  to  sell 
and  give  cash  price  on  sane. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

any  kind  of  Business  or  Real  Estate  anywhere  at  any 
price,  write  me  your  requirements.  1  can  save  you 
time  and  money.  4 

DAVID  P.  TAPT=f 

THB  LAND  MAN 

415  Kansas  Avenue 

TOPEKA  :  KANSAS 

Fifty  Thousand  Teachers  Take 

World's  Events  Maaazine 

Formerly  $1.00— Now  Only  50c. 

World* f  Events  is  a  monthly  world  review.  It  is 
not  composed  of  clippings  from  other  periodicals,  but 
bets  Its  information  from  original  sources,  securing  as 
eontrlbutors  men  and  women  specially  qualified  to 
treat  certain  subjects,  these  persons  always  being  se- 
lected not  only  because  they  are  eminently  qualified 
along  particular  lines  but  because  they  possess  the 
ability  to  write  entertainingly. 

World's  Events,  by  its  method  of  treating  current 
events,  makes  facts  which  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered dry  and  heavy  as  interesting  as  fiction.  It 
believes  in  the  value  of  pictures  as  an  educative  fea- 
ture and  gives  In  every  issne  a  large  number  of  choice 
illustrations  of  prominent  people  and  places,  as  well  as 
events  of  special  importance.  As  a  means  of  keeping 
yourself  abreast  the  world's  progress  you  would  find 
WORLD'S  EVENTS  Invaluable.  You  caonot  afford 
to  miss  the  notable  series  of  historical  articles  by  Col. 
A.  K.  McClure  on  Grant.  Sunton,  JefFersen  Davis. 
Greeley.  Stephens,  Butler,  Fltzhugh  Lee.  Ttlden  and 
Joe  Johnston,  any  one  of  these  articles  being  easily 
worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 
Throe  Months'  Trial  Subscription  only  10  cents 

WORDS  EVENTS  PUB.,  CO., 
210  Normal  St  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Seat  Work. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Senes, 
By  Elizabeth  Merrick  Knipp,  B.  S. 
50  Languase  Sheets* 
50  Arithmetic  Sheets* 
50  Geosraphy  Sheets, 
50  ilMscellaoeoiis  Sheets* 
50  Drawing  Sheets* 
CUze  of  sheet,  8>^  x  5— Colored,  lUnstrated 

with  ftitl  dlreotJons  for  nslng  each  set,  and 

adapted  to  all  grades  of  school  work. 

Priee,  3S  ets.  per  set  off  SO— 5  sets  $1. 

Keep  your  pupi/a  busy  and  they  will  giwe  you 

no  trouble. 

Special  Offer. 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send 
the  five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50  cents  in  stamps. 

One  Prom  Many* 

*frhe  Busy  Work  Series  are  just  what  teach- 
ers want.  Send  me  500  sets,  100  of  a  kind.  The 
series  arejost  excellent  and  I  shall  do  some 
splendid  work  for  you  selling  them  in  Iowa.'* 
Pbxn.  O.  a.  Collins,  Stoart,  Iowa.  Address, 

W.  Hazelton  Smith, 

117  Stwetm  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Souvenirs 

Teachers:  Before  ordering  your  Souvenirs  for  the 
close  of  the  school  term,  do  not  fall  to  write  for  our 
samples  and  prices.  We  will  do  you  good.  Would 
appreciate  a  stamp. 

Colonial  Printing  Co.,  Box  B,  Hiram,  O. 

The  Todd  Adjustable 
Hand  Loom  >«=-^ 

For  Schoo  Industrial  Work. 


iPERFECTlON 


Above  cut  shows  loom  Perfection,  ad- 
justable both  in  width  and.  length.  It 
is  adapted  to  both  rug  and  hammock 
weaving,  and  has  long  wooden  needle. 

Loom  No.  1.  is  adjustable  in  width 
only,  and  has  no  needle,  but  we  can 
furnish  either  wood  or  steel  needles  at 
a  small  additional  cost.  Both  Rugs 
and  Hammocks  can  be  made  on  it. 

These  looms  are  used  in  great  num- 
bers all  through  the  Uuited  States. 
Some  of  the  large  cities  using  them 
are,  Seattle,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis, New  York,  and  Minneapolis. 
We  have  weaviug  materials  of  all 
kinds. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  illustrated 
booklet. — "How  to  make  Hammocks 
and  Rugs." 

Todd  «&  Todd, 

'lOS-Sth.  Ave.-S.-iVIiiuieapolto,  Mlim. 


OHIO 

Examinations  and  Answers 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  book  of  32^  close- 
ly printed  pages,  bound  in  fine  blue 
silk  cloth,  gold  stamp,  containing  all 
the  Uniform  Teivchers'  Examination 
questions  used  in  Ohio  the  past  year 
and  the  complete  and  authoritative 
answers  to  all  questions  for  both 
Elementary  and  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Certificates,  23  branches  in  all, 
about  4800  questions  and  as  many  an- 
swersy  covering  the  sixteen  examina- 
tions, with  complete  topical  index  to 
all  questions.  Price,  $1.60,  but  if  you 
will  mention  School  EdueoMon^  we 
will  send  it  to  you  postpaid  for  $1.10. 
For  $1. 76  we  will  also  include  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Ohio  Teacher, 
publi^ed  monthly,  or  The  Pathfind- 
er, of  Washmgton,  D.  C,  pubhshed 
weekly.    Address 

HENRY  Q.  WILLIAMS, 
Publlsber  Atbens,  Ohio 


EMPIRB    INK  CRYSTALS 

1  Quart  package $  .20 

2  Gallon  package 1.00 

16  Gallon  package 3.00 

Only  way  to  ship  ink  in  the  winter 
North-Wcstcrn  School  Supply  Co. 

Miimeapolif,   Minn. 

DIGESTS  AND  ARTICLES 

CLIPPINQS  AND  PICTURBS  LOANBD 

We  have  the  most  complete  oollectlon 
of  clippings  and  pictures  in  ezistenoe, 
whlQh  l8  added  to  every  day.  It  covers 
all  subjects,  compiled  from  papers,  books, 
reports  and  periodicals  of  the  world,  form* 
ing  a  unique  current  topic  reference 
library. 

This  tresBure-house  of  information  and 
illustrations  has  its  material  classified  for 
Instant  practical  use.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  open  to  the  public,  ajid  is 
Invaluable  to 

Authors,  EMitors,  Artists,  Clergymen, 
Lecturers,  Students,  Business  Men,  Club 
Women,  Conmiittees — in  fact,  every  one 
who  wants  up-to-date  data  on  any  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  found  readily  else- 
where. 

Material  on  a  given  topic  is  sent  by 
mall  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  visit 
The  Library,  if  they  give  acceptable  ref- 
erence as  to'  their  responsibility  and 
guarantee  that  the  pictures  and  clippings 
loaned  will  be  properly  returned. 

Charges  for  the  service  are  moderate, 
compared  with  the  completeness  of  the 
material  supplied  on  a  given  subject  and 
the  time,  money  and  energy  saved  for 
subscribers. 

Send  for  pictures  or  clippings  relating 
to  some  subject  on  which  you  desire 
Information,  accompanied  by  one  dollar, 
and  we  will  fill  this  sample  order  for  you 
at  that  price. 

We  supply  articles,  booklet  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  on  any  topic,  prepared  by 
experienced  writers,  or  comprehensive  di- 
gests made  br  experts,  that  can  be  ex- 
panded to  suit  the  author  or  speaker. 
Terms  quoted  on  receipt  of  full  particu- 
lars as  to  what  is  wanted. 

The  Search-Light  Information  Library 

Dept.  V.  24-26  Murray  St.,  New  York 


WiiMi  writing  to  advertlMTS.  pIcaM  sUto  that  yea  saw  the  ad.  In  Scheoi  Gdiiostisa 
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SCHOOLS 

Etc. 


Books  rrCC!   Harpman's  Outline  In 

I  Geography  together 

with  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  SOUTH BRN 
jVIINNBSOTA  NORMAL  COLLEQB.  free  to  any- 
one sending  us  the  names  of  five  or  more  persons  who 
expect  to  take  the  examination  for  second  grade  cer- 
tificate, first  grade  certificate,  or  professional  certifi- 
cate within  the  next  year.  Send  good  names  or  none 
at  all.    Address 

NORMAL  BOOK  STORE. 

900  College  St..  Austin.  Minn. 


(lEarn 


TO  TEACH  I  $70,  and  upwards,  I 
pays  for  board,  room  and  tuition  for  I 
10  weeks.  Free  Tultl*n  to  one  I 
nrotn  each  county.    Address  I 

HnmkoMt  Colles*.  Maaboldi,  Iowa.  I 


Standard  Stenography 

Simplified  Metliod;    Btolc,  15c. 

WM.  A.  MARR,  Teacher,    Sta.  M,  Chicago. 

Nature  Study  and 

Elementary  Agriculture 

This  is  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Home  Study  and  Correspondence  of 
which  Dr.  D.  L.  Kiehl  is  conductor.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  course  may  be  learned  from 

MissRorence  F.  l.illie 
2019  Oakland  Ave.  JIUanMipolli,  Minn. 


The  School  of  Home  Study 
and  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  state  system  of  education. 
Certificates  of  final  examination  accepted  by 
the  state  university,  state  normal  schools, 
and  by  the  state  for  teachers'  certificates. 

For  full  information  address 

D.  "  .  KIEHLrE 
2801  PortlMid  Ave.  MINNBAPOLIS 


Courses  £  Drawing 

Both  Elementary  and  advanced,  es- 
pecially for  teachers,  are  offered  in  the 
SCHOOL  OP  HOME  STUDY  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE,  by  Miss  H. 
Ciopath,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 


University^Minnesota 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  18th  to  July  31st 

MINNEAPOLIS 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION— Instruction 
in  all  elementary  school  studies  re- 

Siired  for  the  State  Teachers'  Cer- 
ficatea,  with  method  courses  ar- 
ranged for  rural,  semi-graded  and 
graded  school  teachers.  Special  cours- 
es in  music,  drawing  and  nandwork. 

COLLEGE  SECTION— Advanced  cours- 
es in  all  secondary  studies  for  hip:h 
school  teachers,  including  all  studies 
required  for  the  state  professional 
certificates.  University  credit  g[iven 
for  many  courses.  Professional 
courses  for  teachers  and  princi^Is  in 
the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  The  libraries,  laboratories 
and  museums  of  the  University  will 
be  at  the  rervice  of  students. 

GEORGE  F.  JAMES,  Conductor 

For  fuller  particulars  apply  to  the 

REGISTRAR,  University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Announcements  ready  April  1st,  1907 
Three  and  Four  Year  Courses 

STILL  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY. 

DBS  MOZNBS,  IOWA. 
Uu-cest  Oiteopathic  CHnic  In  the  World.  Of- 
teopstUc  InflraMTy  In  ConnectlMi.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue 10.  Next  Term  Begins  Feb.  1, 1907.  We  are 

In  position  to  take  care  of  patients  of  all  classes.  The 
best  of  everything.  C.  E.  Thompson.  A.  M..  D.  O.. 
Pres  nt:  William  E.  D.  Rummel.  A.  M..  L.  L.  B.. 
Sec.  t    '  General  Manage^,  1422  Locust  street. 


LEARN 

BYMML 


.  TELEaMPHY 
BOOKKEEPma 
OR  SHORTHAND 
MTYOUROWMHOME 

-^®^  ®"  }P^  tt  eaally  to  ft  tew  weeks.  Wi  ara 
uaa^ie  to  floppir  the  demand  for  telegraph  operafiora, 
bookkeepers  and  atenographen.  K«ekamf«nHltfMi 
■BUI p«.ltleM to M»eii?<»d:  Wrile SoSfllSrpSuc^S 

MIOHIOAN  BUSnCESa  IN8TITUTB. 

MmUUmtm  BaUdlac,       -      ir^i^-reartTWlefci 


GEM  CITY 
business 
College 

OitlQcy,  III. 

Bti]rJt''nt  a ;  |10U,(MKi  @  c-  h  o  o  1 
liuihlbui;;',  Sbortbund,  Type- 
writ tnif^  BnoklstiepiiKf.  &t- 
pairi^  iMuBtrrEtt^d  oamlmj^  i^-f* 
n.  L.  MUSRELM^TJ',  Prei. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  for  TEACHERS 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO  offers  for  instruction  and 
training  of  teachers: 

[IJ  Two  Yeere  Coureee  for— (a)  Elementary  teachers;  (b)  Kindergarten  Teachers;  (c)  Teachers  of 

Home  Economics. 
[2]  Pour  Yeare  Coureee  for--(a)  Superintendents.  Principals,  and  Teachers  In  high,  elementary, 

and  secondary  schools;  (b)  Teachers  of  special  subiects  In  secondary  schools. 
\3]  Coureee  in  Arte  and  Technology. 

These  courses  lead  to  diplomas  and  degrees.  Given  In  every  quarter  of  the  year.  Students  have  ac- 
cess lo  the  laboratories.  Libraries,  and  Museums  of  the  University.  Summer  terms.  June  15  to  July  25. 
July  26  to  August  31. 1907.    Circulars  on  application  to  the 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 


r  Q  r  ju  />  IJ    (xerman,  Spanish^  Italian,  and 
I    K  f  ni  1 1  ri       other  Foreign  Languages. 

Everywhere  forTeaching    ■    ■^»-l^V/li    g^^d  for  CJomplete  Catalog. 

^^II^I^IAM  R.  JENKINS.  851«85a  OtH  Av*.  (cor.  48tH  St.)  NowTorU 


Bercy's,  Ducroquet's  Sauveur's 
and  other  methods  are  used 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  Handicrafts  Company  of  NewYork 

wishes  to  announce  that  the  catalog  for 
the  coming  year  is  now  In  preparation, 
and  will  be  issued  about  March  1st.  The 
catalog  will  be  printed  on  white  paper 
of  fine  quality,  illustrated  throu^out, 
and  handsomely  bound.  It  will  contain 
over  200  pages,  descriptive  of  supplies 
for  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Trainiag. 
A  limited  number  will  be  printed,  ami 
those  wishing  to  procure  copies  should 
apply  for  them  not  later  than  Feb.  15th, 
and  enclose  twenty-five  cents. 
Merchants  juid  Mknafactarefs  of  Toots  and 
Supplies  for  the  Arts  end  Crefts.  ^ 


For  Primary  Classes 


The  Wide  Awalce  Primer  aocems 

For  the  First  Year 
Wide  Awake  First  Reader  aocents 

For  tfte  First  Year 
Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends  ^  cents 

For  the  Second  Year 

Merry  Animal  Tales         eo  cents 
For  the  Third  Year 

Wilderness  Babies  eo  cents 

For  the  Fourth  Year 

Little/ Brown  &  Co.,  Boston 

Chicago  Agt.,  J.  R.  Sparks,  378  Wab— h  Av. 


TESTS  and  PRIZES-Cducatioaal 

^Thesear^^l  object  lessons  in  real  life.  Enpty 
theories.  emi>ty  purse.  Traffic  Is  the  mother  of  money. 
Little  things  build  big  ones.    Test  your  common  sense 

auallties  In  profit  and  loss  on  these  articles.  Geld 
!lng.  Indelible  Pencil.  Steel  Pens.  Penholder.  Hand- 
kerchief. Neck  Chain.  Vest  Chain.  We  give  them  to 
you  prepaid  on  these  condittons:  Order  one  at  a 
time.  In  above  order  and  answei — or  try  to^-a  few 
simple  questk>ns  on  qualities  after  you  have  the  article. 
Not  knowing  answer  does  not  debar  you  from  articles 
orPiizetotest  later  in  each  100  replies.  Most  in- 
teresting. Instructive,  practkral. 

UnlverMl  Education,  1857  22  St.,  Chicago,  a 
small  prefatory  paper  on  Traffic.  L.oss  and  Gain, 
and  Common  Sense  every  day,  nine  qualities.  30  de- 
partments, conducts  these  tesu.  giv^s  answers,  etc. 
Three  copies  lOc;  one  year  S5c.  You  need  not  sub- 
scribe to  get  object  lessons  and  articles  free  but  your 
chances  for  prizes  will  be  slim.  Can  you  tell  solid 
from  plated  gold;  cotton  from  linen,  etc.?  No  samples 
of  paper. 


— 18OT  -  1906— 

20.000  Children  now  Read  The 
ROTARY 


TRY 


The  Rotary 

"Uncle  WUl's  Magazine  for  Children" 

If  you  wish  fresh  supplementary  read- 
ing every  month  of  the  year. 

In  this  magazine  **Uncle  WiU's" 
letters  to  the  children  and  the  ans- 
wers from  the  children  give  the 
magazine  a  personality  possessed  by 
no  other  children's  magazine.  A 
sample  copy  will  be  mailed  for  5c  in 
stamps. 

Subscription  price  50c  a  year;  in 
clubs  of  five  or  more   30c  a  year. 
Address 

W.  G.  CROCKER 

Lisbon,       -       -         North  DakoU 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  you  saw  the  ad.  In  School  BdncatlOB 
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urged  by  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  in  his  biennial 
report. 

There  is  but  one  candidate  for  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship at  the  university  of  North  Dakota,  Guy  R. 
Vowles,  a  graduate  of  Fargo  college.  The  examina- 
tion consisted  of  translation  from  Latin  into  English, 
Latin  prose,  arithmetic,  translations  from  Greek  into 
English,  Latin  grammar,  Greek  grammar  and  algebra 
or  geometry.  North  Dakota  has  one  Rhodes  scholar, 
Henry  Hinds. 

The  contract  for  the  printing  of  the  ''Dacotah,"  the 
publication  of  the  Junior  Arts  class  of  North  Dakota 
university,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une Printing  Company  for  a  consideration  of  approx- 
imately $1,000.  The  class  is  confident  that  the  coming 
annual  will  be  the  best  ever  published  at  the  university. 


"Book  ^efiPtews 


Physical  Stature  Study  Library  by  John  F.  WoodhulL  Ph.  D. 
and  M.  B.  Van  Arsdale,  B.  S.  Four  volumes.  Uniform 
in  size  and  binding.  128  pages.  12  mo.  Cloth,  65  cents 
each.  Home-made  Apparatus;  Simple  Experiments  in 
Chemistry;  Simple  Experiments  in  Physics — Mechanics, 
Heat  and  Fluids;  Simple  Experiments  in  Physics — Sotmd, 
Light  and  Electricity.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Mary  Kingwood's  School,  by  Corinne  Johnson,  primary 
teacher.  Qoth,  12  mo.  130  pages.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
This  delightful  story  is  born  of  the  primary  school  and 
is  warm  with  the  blood  of  its  parent.  No  one  but  a  devoted 
teacher  of  high  ideals  who  loves  children  could  have  written 
it.    Every  page  has  something  helpful  for  the  primary  teacher. 

Little  Talks  on  School  Management  by  School  Commissioner 
R.  N.  Saunders.    Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
These  talks  contain  many  valuable  suggestions  on  "Before 
School,"  "Opening  Exercises,"  "Keeping  Pupils  Busy,"  "Re- 
cesses," etc.,  etc. 

Hints  and  Helps  From  Many^  School-rooms  is  a  prettily  bound 
book  of  192  pages,  containing  plans  and  devices  on  reading, 
language,  spelling,  number  work,  history,  geography,  nature 
study,  busy  work,  decoration,  special  occasions,  government, 
etc.  These  are  contributed  by  150  wideawake  teachers  who 
have  used  them  in  their  schools.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

Composition  in  the  Elementary  School.  Qoth.  12  mo.  212 
pages.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  work  suggested  and  described  in  this  book  has 
been  done  with  eminent  success  in  hundreds  of  class-rooms 
under  the  eye  of  the  author.  Much  harm  has  been  done  by 
the  impossible  standards  set  up  in  books  written  by  college 
and  high  school  teachers.  This  work  intended  for  the  first 
eight  grades  has  been  tested  in  these  grades. 

The  Faery  Queene  by  Edmund  Spenser.     In  two  volumes. 
Goth.    306  pages  in  all.     Price,  25  cents  each.     Published 
by  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
These  volumes  are  edited  and  annotated  by  William  K 
Leask,  Oxford,  England.     There  is  a  comprehensive  intro- 
ductory life  of  Spenser,  and  ample  explanatory  and  discrimin- 
ating notes  are  placed  at  the  back  of  each  volume. 

Humorous  Monologues,  particularly  suitable  for  ladies.  29 
selections.  25  cents.  Tableaux  and  Scenic  Readings,  suit- 
able for  all  ages.  47  selections.  25  cents.  Published  by 
J.  S.  Denison,  Chicago. 

Erstes  Sprach  und  Lesebuch,  a  German  primer.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

This  book,  which  is  German  thruout,  with  no  English 
words,  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  experience  as  special 
teacher  of  German.  It  is  very  elementary  and^  is  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  pupils  who  begin  German  in  the  grades. 


Water  Colors  and  Crayons 

For  School  Use 

MANUPACTURBD  BY 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.        Boston,  Mass. 


The  above  outfit  contains  eight  assorted  shades  of  color  lo  ball  pans.  Same 
is  in  treat  demand,  owinstolts  superior} .y  in  quality  and  its  well  selected 
palette  of  colors.  Retail  Pric«t  25c. 


This  outfit  contains  a  whole  pan  each  of  Alizarin  Crimson,  Gamboge,  New 
Blue  and  Charcoal  Gray  and  can  be  furnished  with  either  a  No.  7  or  a  No.  8 
Camel  Hair  Wator  Color  Brush.  Same  is  largely  used  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  color  in  each  pan,  making  it  the  most  economical  box  on  the  market  for 
for  the  money.  Retail  Price.  dOc. 

We  further  wish  to  say  that  the  above  illustrated  boxes  are 
but  two  of  the  many  different  assortments  we  have,  all  of  which 
can  be  found  illustrated  in  our  catalog,  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  upon  request,  with  a  sample  box,  to  any  Drawing  Teach- 
re  interested. 

CRAYONS  FOR  SCHOOL  USB 

The  above  manufacturers  also  control  the  New  England  Crayon 
Co.,  who  are  the  owners  and  patentees  of  the  only  machine  yet. 
invented  for  moulding  and  manufacturing  wax  crayons  by  steam 
power,  which  enables  them  to  produce  a  superior  quality  crayon 
at  a  low  rate. 

Western  Distributing:  Agents 

Favor,  Ruhl  &  Co.,  Chicago  Branch 

108  Lalce  Street,   Cliicaso 


Do  yofi  tHinK  tH*s*  mrm  9rmtty7 

We  don't  but  on  page  56  you  will  find  some  pretty  pictures 


WhM  writing  to  MlvMtlsars,  ptocM  state  that  yma  mw  tiie  ad.  in  Scliool  Bducat*«n 
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Rhymes  for  Little  Hands,  by  Maud 
Burnham.  Cloth.  8^  by  9  in.  172 
pages.  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

All  little  children  love  to  play  with 
their  fingers  and  toes  and  all  of  them 
love  the  jingle  of  nursery  rhymes.  The 
rhymes  in  Miss  Burnham's  book  have 
already  been  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  the  little  children  where  they  were 
introduced  and  they  will  prove  an  inval- 
uable aid  to  multitudes  who  are  teach- 
ing the  little  ones  in  school  and  home. 
Besides  the  Miscellaneous  Rhymes, 
there  are  those  relating  to  Trades,  Holi- 
days, Winter,  the  Family,  and  Fairies. 
Some  hundreds  of  illustrations  show  the 
positions  of  the  hands  for  the  different 
rhymes. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Cloth. 
Octavo,  561  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  is  an  English  work  of  great  val- 
ue, and  is  prepared  from  the  English 
point  of  view.  It  is  revised  to  date  and 
will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
teacher's  library. 

Twentieth  Century  Manual  of  Railway 
Station  Service,  by  Frederic  L.  Meyer. 
Cloth.      12  mo.      216  pages.      Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  Chicago. 
This  book  is  prepared  to  assist  young 
men  who  desire  to  prepare  for  the  work 
in  a  railroad  freight,  ticket,  or  baggage 
office.     It  is   doubtless  the  most  com- 
prehensive  work   for   this  purpose   ob- 
tainable. 

The  Cost  of  Producing  Farm  Products. 
This  is  Bulletin  No.  97  of  the  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  St.  Anthony  Park.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
of  exceptional  value,  discussing  Farm- 
ing as  a  Business,  Crop  Rotation  in 
Minnesota,  Forage  Crops  for  Minnesota, 
Wheat  Culture  in  Minnesota,  etc.  It 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  resident  of  Min- 
nesota who  applies  for  it. 


S\Sagazines 


One  thing  that  gives  Scribner's  a 
unique  position  among  periodical  pub- 
lications is  the  way  in  which  its  sub- 
scription business  is  handled.  The  pub- 
lishers of  Scribner's  have  always  be- 
lieved in  maintaining  prices,  and  they 
have  accomplished  this  with  regard  to 
the  subscription  price  of  their  Magazine 
by  placing  every  subscription  agent, 
every  dealer,  every  news  agent  who 
takes  subscriptions,  under  contract  not 
to  sell  the  Magazine  for  less  than  $3.00 
per  year.  It  is  refreshing  in  these  days 
of  extraordinary  competition  and  a  cut- 
ting of  rates  which  seems  almost  suicid- 
al, to  find  a  publication  which  is  main- 
taining not  only  i^s  literary  but  its  busi- 
ness standards  and  meeting  with  big 
success. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  for  1907 
is  an  improvement  of  50  per  cent  at 
least  over  the  1906  volume.  It  is  in- 
valuable to  the  Sunday  school  teacher 
and  scholar. 

The  Washington  News  Letter,  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  $1.00  a 
year,  is  the  organ  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tian Science. 


U.  S.  FLAGS 

At  Half  the  Usu^l  Retail  Price 


Every  School 
should  faave  a  Flag 


Our  flags  are  ma4le  of  the  best  sewed  Wool  Bunting.  All 
have  the  full  number  of  stripes  sewed  on  both  sides.  The  small 
sizes  are  provided  with  canvas  headings  and  grommets,  the  large 
from  10  to  16  feet,  with  strong  canvas  heading  and  rope.  These 
flags  are  protected  from  fraying  or  tipping  at  the  end  by  turning 
In  a  double  thickness  and  are  stitched  with  four  rows  ol 
stitching. 

(Prices  of  larger  sites  upon  application). 


WOOL  BUNTING. 


Size,  (feet)  Price,  each. 

8x16 1  8.66 

10x16 11.76 

12x20 16.86 

16x24 86.60 

18x27 , 82.00 

COTTON   BUNTING. 
These  flags  are  made  throughout  In  the  same  manner  as  •ur 
wool  bunting  flags. 


Size,  (feet) 

8x  6 

4x  7 

6x  8 

6x10 

7x12 


Price,  each. 

$1.76 

2.70 

8.60 

4.80 

6.66 


Size,  (feet) 
2    x8 

JH»4 

8    x6 

4    x7 

6    x8 


Price,  each. 

I  .80 

1.00 

1.00 

*  1.80 

1.60 


Size,  (feet) 

6x10 

8x12 

10x16 

12x20 


Price,  each. 

$2.10 

8.80 

4.86 

6.86 


North-Westem  School  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis 


^r%i^r»Sol     T^la^r^ttw%4-     ®°  Latest  and  Omcial  Minnesota  School 
^pCClctl     Lrl&CUUni     Laws,    during   the  month  of    January. 
Address    SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IT  WILL  PAY 

^C   YOU  WELL 


to  take  subscriptions  for  Kindergarten  Review,  the  ideal 
magazine  for  kindergarteners,  primary  teachers  and 
mothers. 

Easy,  profitable  employment  in  leisure  hours  that 
means  extra  dollars.    Try  it. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 


Milton  Bradley  Co.,     Springffield,  Mass. 


WhMi  writins  to  advertlMn.  pit—  sUto  that  ymt  mw  tb«  ad.  In  School  Bdaortloa 
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Superintendents 


and 

Music  Teachers 


Have  you  Examined  the 

Gongdon  Music  Roll? 


The  newest  and  best  idea 
for  teaching  school  music. 

It  is  being  adapted  for  the 
teachingof  many  other  sub- 
jects, such  as : 

Nature  Study 
Readina 
Writina 
Etc.  Etc. 

already  adopted  in 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 

and  in  many  of  the  largest 
and  best  schools  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  Illustrated 
Pamphlet 


N-W  School  Supply 
Company 

Northwestern  Selling  Agents 

MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


Teachers  Agencies 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  reliable  Teachers  Agency  is  the  teachers  best  friend. 
The  Agency  increases  the  teacher's  opportunity  for  betterment  a  hundred  fold.    It  is 
today  regarded  by  all  modern  teachers  and  employing  officers  as  an  educational  necessi- 
ty.   SCHOOL  EDUCATION  does  not  accept  the  adv.  of  any  agency  not  strictly  rdiable. 


ymAtinneapolis 
i/eacners 


iqenci/ 


Send 
forotsr 
Free 
Booklet 


1  Makes  a  specialty  of  placing  teachers  in  the  Middle  States 

and  in  the  West — largest  salaries  paid  there. 

2  Is  conducted  by  experienced  educators  and  business  men. 

3  Guarantees  to  satisfy  its  members  or  will  return  the  fee. 

4  Has  been  remarkably  successful  in  pladng  its  members 

during  past  years. 

Address    I.  A.  Thorton,  329  •»  '  14th  Ave.  S,  Be 


MINNBAPOUS>  MINNESOTA, 


The  TEACHERS^  EXCHANGE  «M^««T2?6.  «t. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School  Officials  desiring  New  Engliuad  Teachers. 

Midland  Teachers'  Agencies,  ^:^aZr^^T;^k^^^%\''^^. 

dieton,  Oregon;  Sherman.  Texas;  Jonesboro.  Ark.:  DuBois,  Pa.  We  can  help  the  Prosrefslve  teacher. 
Write  any  office  for  booklets  and  blank.  We  want  an  up  to  date  school  man  for  state  representative.  Write 
ORVIIXE  J.  ORSBORN,  Oenerftl  Manaser,  WarrenfburK,  Mo.,  for  particulars. 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  20  East  Gay  Street  Columbus.  Ohio. 

For  definite,  practical  co-operation  in  securing  just  the  kind  of  position  you  desire,  register  with  the 
"Central."    Booklet  and  blanks  free. 

EsUblistaed  1899  ::       ::  E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager 


y|^/\Qm|^P3>  Operates  in  Padlk:  Northwest  States.    200  Grade 
Ar*PMr^V       Teachers  needed  for  Sept., '07.      Also  Principals, 
AG  E  IN  O  Y        Supts.  and  High  School.    Register  early.  We  are  on 
the  ground.   EstabUshed  1899.    Write  B.  W.  Brintnall,  Mgr. ,  538  N.  Y.  Blk. ,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PACIFIC 


James  F.  McCullough  Teachers'  Agency.  ""^SicSST- 

A  Saccessful  School  and  Colleffe  Bareau.  Recommends  candidates  and  uses  its  influepce  in  securing 
appoint-  Maw  '^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  REGISTER.  Good  Teachers  wanted  in  all  departn«ents.  including  Athletics, 
ments.     A^vvv    Com mcrriai  and  Manual  Training.    Write  for  circulars  and  blank  today. 


6»«  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

602  Youogerman  BaikUoc,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers.  Will  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  bast 
paying  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  in  the  Great*  West  and  Northwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions.  Will  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    Will  send  full  particulars  on  request.    Write  for  our  Plans  Today. 


An  Agency  That  Recommends  All  Over  the  Country 

Some  INTERSTATE  Appointments  of  Women  Teachers  last  year 

Pa.  to  Me. — Anna  L.  Bard,  Factoryville  to  Aroostock  Normal.  Pa.  to  Mass. — Rose 
E.  Loetzer,  Sayre,  to  Sandisfield.  Mass.  to  Conn.— Mary  E.  Allen,  South  Hadley  to 
Shelton.  N.  Y.  to  N.  J. — Mrs.  Mary  Morris,  Amsterdam,  to  Point  Pleasant.  Va.  to  Pa. 
— Roxanna  E.  Marsh,  Lynchburg,  to  Weatherly.  N.  Y.  to  Md. — Martha  Smith,  Syracuse 
to  Frostburg  Normal.  N.  Y.  to  Va.— Ada  M.  Mallory ,  Phoenix,  to  Chatham.  Ohio  to  W. 
Va. — Emma  McKean,  Cleveland,  to  Wesleyan  University.  N.Y.  to  La.— Florence  E.  Ad. 
ams,  Rochester  to  Straight  University.  N.Y.  to  Mich.—- Elizabeth  B.  McLellan,  Ithaca, 
to  Ypsilantl  Normal.    Csl.  to  Col.  —Frances  C.  Helden,  Redland,  to  Denver  Normal. 

These  are  only  specimens,  but  they  show  our  geographical  range.    Send  for  circulars. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY.  C.W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


A  44  ^J^  4  A  Provides  schools  of  all 

Albany  leachers  Agency  ^^'^^c^. 

ers  in  obtaining  positions.    We  have  many  more  positions  than  candidates  and  can   cer- 
tainly find  places  for  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  do  good  work. 

Harlan  P.  French,  81  CbapeiSt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When  writlas  to  advertlscrsi  please  state  that  yea  saw  the  ad.  fai  Scheel  Bdvoatiea 
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TEACHERS'  SOUVENIRS 

Elegant  Gifts  For  Your  Scholars  at  Qose  of  School 

We  show  herewith  illustrations  of  our  Styles  4  and  5  Souvenirs.  Both  are  12  page  book- 
lets size  31-2x5  inches,  printed  In  five  beautiful  cojorf  and  richly  embossed  in  gold  and 
tied  with  an  elegant  sWk  tassel.  The  covers  are  exactly  as  represented  here,  and  the  inside 
contains  an  elegant  poem  entitled  "Close  of  School",  written  especially  for  our  souvenirs 
which  is  illustrated  by  neat  engravings  and  other  appropriate  matter.  Besides,  we  print 
the  name  of  School.  District  No..  Township,  G>unty.  State.  School  Board,  and  napies  of 
teacher  and  scholars  in  each  booklet,  which  matter  you  must  send  us  when  you  order. 

We  furnish  these  souvenirs  with  a  photo  of  the  teacher  or  school  house  on  each  souve- 
nir, just  as  shown  on  No.  S.  if  desired.  Ail  we  require  you  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  photo- 
graph, which  we  copy  andlretum  to  you  uninjured. 

Oflflfl*  ^hl\'i'#%<l  are  not  the  cheap  stamp  pictures:  We  guarantee  them  to  be  as 
^-'•**  I^llWLVa  good  as  can  be  made  from  the  one  you  send  us,  and  they  wfll 
not  fade.  We  can  copy  a  large  or  small  photograph,  or  from  a  group,  providing  the  head 
and  the  shoulders  of  the  one  to  be  copied  are  not  too  close  to  others  in  the  group.  When 
sending  your  photograph  do  not  fail  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  back. 

We  have  been  in  the  souvenir  business  many  years,  and  it  has  been  our  constant  aim  each 
year  to  get  out  something  better  and  prettier  than  has  yet  been  on  the  market,  and  we  be- 
lieve you  will  find  that  our  No.  5  excels  in  beauty  anything  you  have  ever  seen,  and  should 
St9^I«  No*  3  we  be  favored  with  your  order,  you  may  rest  assured  that  It  will  have  our  careful  attention. 

Price  List,  POftpald  :  50  or  less  without  photo.  5  cents  each;   additional  ones  3c  each.     SO  or  less  with  photo,  6 cents  each: 
transparent  envetopes  to  match  at  5c  per  dozen.    No  orders  filled  for  less  than  10  souvenirs  and  in  no  case  do  we  print  less  than  there  are  scholars  names  to  be  printed. 

If  you  do  not  find  our  Souvenirs  exactly  as  represented  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That's  the  way  we  do  business.  It  is  not  necessary* 
that  you  send  for  sample  before  ordering,  although  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp.  We  cannot  send  samples  from  your  own 
school,  but  from  some  other  school,  which  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  we  produce. 

Wheeler.  Washington. 
Dear  Sirs:—  I  received  the  souvenirs  a  week  before  my  school  closed.    I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  filling  my  order,  and  to  say  I  was  pleased 
with  the  souvenirs  does  not  half  express  my  thoughts.    Everj^hing  is  just  as  you  said  it  would  be.  and  the  photos  were  better  than  the  original.    If  I  ever  have  anything 
more  done  In  .that  line  1  will  surely  patronize  you.  •        Sincerely  yours,  Edgar  A.  Hopkins. 

SEIBERT  PRIINTIINQ  GO^    Box  704,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


St^lm  No.  4 

additional  ones,  4c  each.    Elegant 


Nothing  adds  more  to  the  schoolr 
i*oom  than  a  pretty  picture  or  an  ar- 
tistic piece  of  statuary.  We  represent 
the  leading  art  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try and  can  give  lowest  prices  on 
school  pictures  and  statuary.  Write 
us. 


N-W  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 


14tta  Ave.  and  4tfa  St.  S.  E. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


^niSin  TDOWN  by  J.  L.  Orr.  BEST  of  all  for  viHage  and  rural 
OWiUVJ  Wiyw  yy  l^  schools.  Boards,  112  pages.  Postpaid,  35c  a  copy. 
Write  for  terms.    One  sample  postpaid  for  ten  cents. 

Onifiir  I  il^^  Vl/il/l  Pit*A  Management  and  Methods  for  Rural  and 
VJUIIIK  LrilVC  yy  UU  rirc  village  Schools,  by  Thomas  E.  Sanders.  Or- 
ders received  from  11  states  in  20  days  from  first  annoimcement.  312  pp.  Postpaid  $1. 

The  Little  Schoolmistress  ^y  ^^^^^^  Le«  ^*?.f  lu  Unexc^ied  pedagogical 

'  story.    253  pa^es.    Cloth.     Postpaid,  $1.00, 

ComblnatioA— All  three  for  $2.00.    Address 

6^0  RECORD  COMPANY,   VTooster,   OKio. 


The  best  floor  oil  is  the 

Standard  Oil  Floor  Dressing 

for  sale  by 
North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

MbineApollf,    Minn. 


WhM  writtec  to  MiTWtlMrf ,  pit—  stiHe  that  jmi  saw  the  ad.  in  Schaal  BtfHcatlao 
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Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series  of  Eleven  Primers 

By  MARA  L.  PRATT«<:HADWICK 

A  Sound  Primer,  Three  Simple  Story  Primers 

Three  Advanced  Story  Primers 

Four   First  Reader   Story  Books 

I.    The  Little  Peo- 
ple's Sound  Primer 

Imtrodudory 

Sound  stories  and  spirited  il- 
lustrations incite  to  such  self- 
activity  that  the  mechanics  of 
reading  are  made  as  pleasing 
as  play  yet  effective  for  mas- 
tery. 

Three  Simple  Story  Primers 

IL    The  Little  Red 
Hen 

!!!•  The  Three  Pigs 

IV,  The  Three  Bears 


All  continued  stories,  all 
classic,  all  luring  the  child  to 
that  effort  that  results  in 
growth  and  power.  Illustrated. 


Three  Advanced  Story  Primers 
V.  Three  Little  Kittens-Chicken  Littte 
VL  Red  Riding  Hood— The  Seven  Kids 
VII.  Bow- Wow  and  Mew-Mew 

Experience  proves  that  interest  is  heightened  and  ambition 
stirred  by  the  use  of  classics  with  which  the  child  is  familiar.  He 
tirelessly  eons  the  dear  old  stories  of  the  fireside. 

FOUR  FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 
VIII.  Pass  in  Boots— Renard  the  Fox 
IX.  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk-  Diamonds  and  Toads  - 

Sleeping  Beauty 
X.  Hop  0'  My  Thumb— Tom  Thumb 
XI.  Jack  The  Giant  Killer 

Stories  about  real  or  imaginary  beings  best  supply,  says  a  noted  writer,  what  a  child  needs.  They  are  simple, 
full  of  imagination  and  morally  cultivating.  Original,  striking  illustrations,  full  of  action  in  the  whole  series. 
Crown  8vo.  80  to  128  pages.     Clear,  large  type,  best  paper  and  binding.    Cloth.    Mailing  "price,  each,  30  Ct«« 

Circulars  on  application.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Educational  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  U  CHICAGO 

WhM  wrttlns  t*  atfvertlsMv.  pImm  stoU  that  yu  saw  the  ad.  la  ScImM  Bdocatton 
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Blackboard  Stencils 

The  Stencils  are  perforated  paper  de- 
signs. They  are  made  on  strong,  dur- 
able paper,  and  each  Stencil  may  be 
used  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 
Full  directions  given  with  each. 

They  are  convenient.  Require  no  skill 
to  use.  Save  the  time  of  the  teacher 
who  can  draw,  and  are  a  boon  to  the 
teacher  who  can  net  draw.  There  are 
over  600  designs. 

No  orders  taken  for  less  ifuui  25  cents 

New  Washington  Stencils. 
Size,    5-ct.   stencils.   18x24   tnches;   10-ot 

stencUe.  24x86  inches. 
A  series  of  Specially  Attractive  lectures. 

illustrating  the  life  of  Washington. 
Washington  receiving  instruction 

from  his  mother 5  cents. 

Washington  and  his  Hatchet....  6      " 

Washington  as  Surreyor 6      " 

Washington    as    Commander-in- 
Chief    5      " 

Surrender  of  Comwallls 10      " 

Washington  as  President -.  B      " 

The  Family  at  Mt  Vernon 10      " 

Washington's  Tomb   10      " 

Washington's    Monument 10      " 

Flag  and  Liberty  Bell 6      " 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given  or 

all  for 60      " 

For   Lincoln's    Birthday. 
S-ct.  stencil,  18x14  inches;  10-ct.  stencils, 

24x86  inches. 

Beautifully     portraying     the     important 

events  of  his  life. 

Lincoln's  Birthplace    6  cents. 

Lincoln  at  Study 10      " 

Lincoln,    the    Rallsplltter 10     *' 

Lincoln^s  Home  at  Springfield...  10      " 

Lincoln  as  President 6..  " 

Writing  Emancipation  Proclaim.  10      " 

Lincoln's   Cabinet    (80x40) 15      " 

Lincoln's  Monument  10      " 

Lincoln's   SUtue    :10      *' 

Emancipation  Statue   10      " 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given  or 

all  for 80      " 

For  Longfellow's  Birthday. 
6-ct.  stencils,  18x24  Inches;  10-ct.  stencils. 

24x86  inches. 

Appropriately  illustrating  the  life  of  our 

best  loved  poet. 

Longfellow's  Portrait   5  cents. 

Logfellow's  Home  at  Portland..  10      ** 
Longfellow's  Home,  Cambridge..  10      " 

Longfellow  in  his  Library 10 

Longfellow's   Statue    10      " 

Sold  separately  at  prices. given,  or 

all  for   86      " 

We  have  hundreds  of  others.    Send  for 

whole  list 
North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 


Nothing  more  appropriate  for  the  Primary 
Room  than  the  beautiful 

Pictures  of  Child  Life 

By  JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH 


THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL 

In  colors,  12  x  15  inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper 75  cts. 


THE  RECITATION 

In  colors,  12  x  16  inches 

Art  Pebbled  Paper 75  cts. 


KEPT  IN 

in  colors,  12  x  16  inches 

Pebbled  Art  Paper 75  cts. 

For  a  short  time  the  above  pictures 
will  be  sold  at  50  Cents  each 

Addre^  N.W  School  Supply  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS 


MAGAZINE 

CLUB  OFFERS 


Subscribe  for  your  magazines  thru 
us.  Wa  can  save  you  from  20  to  SO 
per  cent*.  Maga^ioes  may  be  sent  to 
one  or  more  addresses, 

Merc  mte  m  few  Ssmple  Prices: 

CombiK&Ation    A. 

McClu re's  Magazine  il.QO)     Our 

Delineator. »l ,00  |  Price 

World's  Work 13 ,00  '  ^^  ,^ 

Regular  price IS  .00  53,UU 

With  School  Education        $^,75 


Cotnbit&fttlott    ] 

Outing *3,oo, 

AInslies «i,80  I 

World  Today. SI  50^ 

Regular  price 16.  JO 

With  School  Education 


Our 
Price 

$5-50 

$4.25 


Comblx&«tloik    C 

World  Today «l,50| 

Cosmopolitan. il.OO  | 

Regular  price. ....  12.50 

With  School  Education 


Our 
Price 

$1.50 

$2,25 


Combination^    D 


St.  Nicholas, new  sub.  ii.OO 


Review  of  Reviews.  .S3. 00 1 
Regular  price $6.00 

With  School  Education 


Our 
Price 

$a.05 
$3,ao 


One  From  Each  Qi^up 

Regular  Price  S5.00  to  S5.50 

CotikbiiLfttioa    Mt 


Group  I,  $1  to  $!,50ea.\ 

Woman's  Home  Ojmpanlon 
Metropolitan,  Outdoors,  Pic- 
torial Review,  Suburban  Life, 
Sunset  Magaz.,  Table  Talk, 
Travel  Mag.,  World  Today, 
or  Youth. 


Group  11,  $3.00 

Review  of  Reviews,  Out- 
ing, Yachting,  or  Reader's 
Magazine. 

Group  111,  $1,00  each 

Cosm  opo  11  tan ,  American 
Boy,  American  Magazine, 
Automobile  Magazine, Child- 
ren's Magazine,  Farming, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Har* 
per's  Bazaar « 

With  School  Education 


Our 
Price 

$3 

!  for  the 
,  Three 

$^■75 


Ask  lor  Prices  on  Any  Other 
Combination 

.Address  5q||0oI  Gducation 

MinnesiioliA ,  Minn. 


WhM  writing  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  yen  saw  tlie  ad.  In  Scliooi  Bducatioa 
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Public  iScKool  Teachers 


;.^  v''M"  -;''i^/  ^'^.0  pt'r  tvi!'  IT  fi\innc!^v>ia  trs^ 


J.  P.  SIMON*  Mmtiagcrr 


^dd^M.  THe  New  Erci  Business  College^ 

SUPERIOR,  VnSCONSUPf« 


Inter^Mount^A  TeacKers*  A^enc^  s^umm,t.  I 


TEACHLi^o 


on  next  to  iBst  cover  pi^ 


ii»^  ^ 


MATERIALS  FOR  ART  INSTRUCTION 


ART  EDUCATION   DRAWINO   BOOK  COl  < 


A    r 


IKH>KS 


V> 


TEXT  BOOKS  OF   AI^T  EDUCATTON 


WATER  COLORS 


The*.  PKA^fc  sFrrrcHmc  vehv 


*hft  fiuVjt  iutijifitul4jr%'  €>fr«^  fur  frutj  laith! 


"i;i:c  ^amtt. 


THE  PRANG   EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

NH^^'  VOWK  iTa  \Vcil>€tah  Avenue*  CniOj%00 


Wtaf  ^pi«li«  u  tti^irtlpcrt,  9iwt«  «tsu  tk«l  yM  ««r  tiift  «i.  in  Stft«M  B«litcMMa 
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Geo  W.  Og'ilvie 
—DEFEATS— 


G.  ®,  C.  Merriam  Co. 


A  DECISION  rendered  by  Judge  Colt  in  the  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  in^ 
Boston  on  January  9,  1907,  forever  settled  the  question  that  had  been  at  issue  for  two 
and  a  half  years — or  since  July,  1904 — between  Geo.  W.  Ogilvie,  publisher  of  the  latest 
series  of  GENUINE  WEBSTER  DICTIONARIES,  and  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co,,  who  publish 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  and  other  obsolescent  if  not  ot)solete  dictionaries,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  fifty  years  old.  The  decision  is  a  sweeping  one  so  far  as  Ogilvie 's  right  to 
publish  Webster  Dictionaries  is  concerned,  the  court's  opinion  being,  in  p^rt,  as  follows: 

"Jn  1SI)0  .  ,  ^  .  the  Merriami  broufM  » venal  suits  In  which  they  s<tt  up  their  exclusive  rl^ht  to  the  use  of  the  n^^ne  Webster  In  the  til  If 
of  Jictfanar^es.  In  ihese  cases  Ihc  dectiilons  were  a^vme  to  thu  .Werrlfln]  Company/'  The  court  l^tre  quoted  frofn  one  of  ihosc  IMO 
detiskifis^  which  was  d«Llvered  by  Justice  Miller  of  t^ie  U.  S.  Supri?Ene  Court,  a^  follows:  "The  coTitcnilon  that  conipliitntnts  {G-  &  C- 
Merriam  1  hflvi*  any  special  property  in 'Wehsier's  Dictionary' is  Jill  nonMnte" — and  then  Jud^e  Colt  ri.^umed.  as  follows:  "Since  IS^ 
-  -  ■  *  Qellvie  h:id  the  same  rl?ht  as  IheMerrl^m  Co^  to  publish  jnd  sell  .  .  .  .  Wi^bster's  Diet  Ion  ary^  or  a  revised  and  enlAr^d  edition  of 
that  book,  dnd  to  use  Mi«  name  Webster  In  Its  title.  And  tTif^  public  rlcbt  c^mnot  be  taken  away  or  abridged  .  ,  .  .  Jt  only  remains  to 
consiiier  whether  OffiK'ie  has  cli'arty  shown  tliat  his  dictionary  Is  published  by  himself  .  ,  .  .  with  f^spect  to  Ihe  book  ^  .  *  .  O^lvie  Hjk 
done  all  which  the  Uw  requires  to  distinguish  hh  book  tram  iht  dktlonuies  jiubllKhed  by  the  MerrUms^,  IncJudin^  Webstar 's  Iniernatkmat 
Dkilontry. 

The  only  remaining  thing  to  question  or  wonder  about — after  learning  that  the  Merriams 
were  SO  THOROUGHLY  WHIPPED  IN  lS9C^is,  why  they  sought  more  trouble  of  the 
same  nature  in  1907?  Well,  we  will  tell  you— THEY  ARE  AFRAID  OF  OGlLVlE*S 
WEBSTER'S  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  AS  A  COMPETITOR— and  justly  so.  An  old 
dictionary  such  as  they  publish  is  nearly  useless,  and  they  feared  a  new  work,  such  as  is 
Webster's  Imperial,  it  being  authoritative,  reliable,  comprehensive^  up  to  date,  and  selling  at  a 
price  materially  less  per  copy  than  their  old  International  Webster  dictionary  sells  for.  Isn't 
there  food  for  thought  in  these  facts  for  dictionary  buyers?  Don't  pay  two  prices  for  a 
dictionary — get  a  good  one  for  a  low  price. 

If  the  Merriam  Company  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  fight  for  two  and  a  half  years  and 
go  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars'  expense  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  you  individu- 
ally and, the  public  generally  from  getting  so  good  a  dictionary  as  Webster's  Imperial,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  it^  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  full  justice;  to  yourself  demands  an  inspect- 
ion of  this  book  and  comparison  of  its  merits  with  others  before  purchasing  any  dictionary? 
Fair  play  is  all  we  ask — If  theirs  is  a  better  dictionary  buy  it ;  if  not,  buy  ours  and  save  several 
dollars  per  copy  as  well  as  get  a  better  and  more  reliable  work. 

In  addition  to  the  unabridged  "IMPERIAL"  we  publish  its  abridgements  as  follows: 


Webster's  Inter-CoHegiate  Dictionary  Ss^S^ihtls^ifci'  . 

675  pdftf s ;    &lzje,  51-8x7  3-4 


J-*  X  1 3-8 


L«atli«r 

Cloth  * 

3-4  f  Leitlwr 

-       I   Clfftii  * 

Webster's  Sterling  Dictionary  ^,,™-,t!i.,^^;;«„^ 


Webster's  Adequate  Dl  O  F  o  na  r  y  S^.,^.^,.hVi3™„?«- 


1.75 
1.75 
1.29 
1.00 
.60 


Geo.  W.  Ogilvie 


Publishers  of  Genuine 
Webster  Dictionaries 


Chicago,  III. 
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TEACHERS'  SOUVENIRS 

Elegant  Gifts  For  Your  Scholars  at  Close  of  School 

We  show  herewith  illustrations  of  our  Styles  4  and  5  Souvenirs.  Both  are  12  page  book- 
leU  size  31-2x5  inches,  printed  in  five  beauttf ui  colors  and  richly  embossed  in  gold  and 
tied  with  an  elegant  silk  tassel.  The  covers  are  exactly  as  represented  here,  and  the  Inside 
conUins  an  elegant  poem  entitled  "Close  of  School",  written  especially  for  our  souvenirs 
which  is  illustrated  by  neat  engravings  and  other  appropriate  matter.  Besides,  we  print 
the  name  of  School,  District  No..  Township,  County,  State.  School  Board,  and  names  of 
teacher  and  scholars  in  each  booklet,  which  matter  you  must  send  us  when  you  order. 

We  furnish  these  souvenirs  with  a  photo  of  the  teacher  or  school  house  on  each  souve- 
nir, just  as  shown  on  No.  5.  if  desired.  All  we  require  you  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  photo- 
graph, which  we  copy  and.retum  to  you  uninjured. 

Olli*  I^hn'i'Aa  are  not  the  cheap  stamp  pictures.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  as 
^-^***  *  iivi^vo  good  as  can  be  made  from  the  one  you  send  us,  and  they  wUI 
not  fade.  We  can  copy  a  large  or  small  photograph,  or  from  a  group,  providing  the  head 
and  the  shoulders  of  the  ope  to  be  copied  are  not  too  close  to  others  in  the  group.  When 
sending  your  photograph  do  not  fail  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  back. 

We  have  been  In  the  souvenir  business  many  yc«rs.  and  it  has  been  our  constant  aim  each 
year  to  get  out  something  better  and  prettier  than  has  yet  been  on  the  market,  and  we  be- 
lieve you  will  find  that  our  No.  5  excels  in  beauty  anything  you  have  ever  teen,  and  should 
we  be  favored  with  your  order,  you  may  rest  assured  that  i\  will  have  our  careful  attentkm. 
Price  Uet.  Postpaid :  50  or  less  without  photo.  5  cents  each;   additional  ones  3c  each.     SO  or  lets  with  photo.  6 cents  each; 
transparent  envek>pes  to  match  at  5c  per  dozen.    No  orders  filled  for  lets  than  10  souvenirs  and  In  no  case  do  we  print  less  than  there  are  scholars  names  to  be  printed. 

If  you  do  not  find  our  Souvenirs  exactly  as  represented  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That's  the  way  we  do  business.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  you  send  for  sample  before  ordering,  although  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp.  We  cannot  send  samples  from  your  own 
school,  but  from  some  other  school,  whkh  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  we  produce. 

Wheeler.  Washington. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  In  filling  my  order,  and  to  say  1  wm  pleased 


strl«  No.  5 


Strlm  No.  4^ 

additional  ones.  4c  each.    Degant 


Dear  Sirs:— I  received  the  souvenirs  a  week  before  my  school  ckised.    .     

with  the  souvenirs  does  not  half  express  my  thoughts.    Everything  is  just  as  you  said  it  would  be,  and  the  photos  were  better  Ihan  the  original, 
more  done  in  ttiat  line  1  will  surely  patronize  you.  Sincerely  yours. 


if  I  ever  have  anything 
Edgar  A.  Hopkins. 


&BIBBRT  PRIISTIINQ  CO^    Box  704/ Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


Nothing  adds  more  to  the  school- 
room than  a  pretty  picture  or  an  ar- 
tistic piece  of  statuary.  We  represent 
the  leading  art  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try and  can  give  lowest  prices  on 
school   pictures  and   statuary.      Write 


N-W  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 


Utb  Ave.  and  4tb  St.  S.  E. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


SONG  CROWN    Jhook  '  Boards,  112  pages. 


BEST  of  all  for  viUage  and  rural 

I,  112  pages.     Postpaid,  35c  a  copy. 

Write  for  terms.    One  sample  postpaid  for  teo  cents. 
CirkitJir  I  il^^  Wil/1  01  r^    Management  and  Methods  for  Rural  and 
UOlng  LlKe  WlIU  rire    viffiSe  schools,  by  Thomas  E.  Sanders.  Or- 
ders received  from  11  states  in  20  days  from  first  announcement.  812  pp.  Postpaid  $1. 

The  Little  Schoolmistress  *7^^**^5S®^^^*?S«;»,^"S;jfS 

story.    253  pacres.    Cloth.     Postpaid,  ^1.00. 

Combination— All  three  for  $2.00.    Address 

ei^Q  RECORD  COMPANY,   VIToostor,   OKio. 


The  best  floor  oil  is  the 

Standard  Oil  Floor  Dressing 

for  sale  by 
North-western  School  Supply  Co. 

MiniiMipolit,    Mlon. 
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P«»bllsK«tf  MoAtKljTt  Sm^trnvkhmv  to  J«a«»  Iag1«sW* 


Vol.  XXVI,  No.  3 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


March,  1907 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Price— Ccuh  in  advance,  $1.00  per  year  of  ten  numbers;  single 
copies  10  cents. 

The  Date  on  your  wrapper  indicates  the  month  to  which  your 
subscription  is  |>aid,  but  does  not  Include  that  month. 

Missing  Numbers — Should  a  number  of  School  Bducation 
fall  to  reach  a  subscriber  by  the  10th  of  the  month,  notify  the 
publishers  and  the  missing  number  will  be  sent 

Chanae  of  Address— Notify  us  of  any  change  of  address— giving 
old  as  well  as  new  address— as  postmasters  do  not  forward 
second  class  mail. 

Discontinuances— When  so  ordered.  School  Education  is 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  subscription.  Without  in- 
structions to  the  contrary,  it  is  continued,  as  we  find  this 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  our  subscribers. 

Remittances — ^Money  citfi  be  forwarded  by  drafts,  postofflce 
money  orders,  or  express  money  orders,  made  payable  to 
School  Bducation. 

Address  all  business  oommnications  to 

SCHOOL^  BDUCATIOIN 

327-29-31  Fourteenth  Avenu«  S.  E.» 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bntered  at  the  Minneapolis  postofflce  as  second  class  matter. 

Communications  relatinf  to  editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  any  one  of  the  following: 

kDITOR-IK-CHIJfiF,  • 

C.  W.  a.  HYDB 8S9«tl  Fourteenth  Are.  8.  B. 

ASSOCIATE  BDITOR, 

a  J.  RACE 888  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  B. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR, 
MRS.  E.  K.  JAQUB8 887  Fourteenth  Ave.  8.  B. 

Copyright.  180g,  by  C  W.  O.  Hyde. 

Editorial 


City  Stiperintendents 

The  Minnesota  City  Superintendents'  Association 
will  meet  at  the  state  university  March  29-30,  under 
the  leadership  of  Supts.  Pickett,  Sperry,  and  Huff. 
A  vigorous,  practical  program  of  supervisional  work, 
is  provided — a  banquet  for  Friday  evening  is  arranged. 
See  special  announcement.  This  meeting  ought  to  call 
out  every  school  supervisor  of  the  state,  who  should 
come  armed  and  ready  to  fire  hot  shot  at  the  errors  of 
the  past. 


Getting  Together 

We  are  wondering  why  some  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  in  calling  a  conference  of  teachers  to  meet 
with  him  for  a  consultation  on  school  questions,  does 
not  try  the  plan  of  inviting  into  this  conference,  patrons 
and  school  trustees.  The  invitation  should  be  quite 
personal  and  the  program  should  be  one  of  common 
interest  to  all  who  are  invited.  It  should  be  informal 
and  free  from  stiffness.  It  should  relate  to  conditions 
in  which  parents,  trustees,  and  teachers  can  talk  un- 
derstandingly,  and  in  which  they  are  interested.    This 


is  a  day  of  getting  together — consult,  compare,  delib- 
erate, apd  argue  if  possible.  Disagree  if  necessary,  but 
always  good  naturedly.  Teachers  ought  more  often  to 
visit  each  other.  Teachers  in  a  township  might  easily 
arrange  for  an  exchange. 


College  Culture  ^Without  Attend^ 

ance 

We  suspect  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  heave 
deep  sighs  of  disappointment  when  thinking  of  the 
loss  they  sustain  thru  their  inability  to  go  to  college. 
But  much  of  the  good  in  this  world  is,  so  to  speak, 
"canned  up"  in  books,  from  which,  if  we  are  not  too 
lazy,  we  may  obtain  cultures  without  college.  Work» 
society,  and  books  are  the  three  great  forces  of  one's 
development.  Darwin,  George  Eliot,  and  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale  knew  the  effect  of  hard  work,  the  value  of  good 
society  and  the  helpfulness  of  the  best  books.  So  if 
we  cannot  go  to  college,  let  us  not  sit  down  discour- 
aged, but  get  up  light-hearted,  and  dig  out  what  has 
been  prepared  for  those  of  us  who  must  forego  the 
pleasures  of  college  life. 


The  Teachers  Par 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  uprising  over  the  coun- 
try for  more  pay  for  service  rendered.  We  are  won- 
dering whether  many  of  our  lawyers,  legislators,  and 
professional  men  generally,  who  consider  themselves 
underpaid,  ever  think  of  the  underpaid  teacher.  In- 
creasing the  salaries  of  jurists  and  legislators  is  doubt- 
less right,  but  these  men  ought  not  to  forget  that  the 
service  of  the  teachers  of  the  nation's  youth  must  be 
better  paid  and  more  generally  recognized  as  of  greater 
value  to  the  nation  than  the  laws,  which  our  lawyers 
draw  and  enact. — R 


*Wards  of  the  State 

The  department  of  superintendence,  a  branch  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  met  in  Chicago  to  discuss  whether  the  child 
is  a  ward  of  the  state.  A  great  many  children  grown 
up,  become  wards  of  the  state  for  indefinite  periods, 
who,  if  when  young,  the  state  had  exercised  more  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  would  not  be  serving  indetermi- 
nate sentences  at  disagreeable  tasks. — R 
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Rural  Schools 

The  gathering  together  of  school  trustees  under  the 
calls  of  the  county  superintendents  from  rural  dis- 
tricts, into  the  splendidly  equipped  and  decorated  high 
school  auditoriums  now  scattered  over  this  Northwest, 
is  doing  more  for  rural  school  betterment,  than  is 
really  apparent.  A  body  of  300  men  who  directly  have 
the  management  of  150  rural  schools,  and  who  meet 
for  a  conference  upon  school  questions,  must,  when 
they  sit  face  to  face  with  tinted  walls,  which  are  re- 
lieved with  the  works  of  the  world's  artists,  be  up- 
lifted and  must  go  home  with  higher  ideals  of  life 
and  with  a  determination  to  better  the  schools  direct- 
Iv  under  their  charge.  The  law  of  environment  makes 
for  higher  or  lower  ideals.  An  unkempt  and  uninvit- 
ing room  IS  no  place  to  hold  any  meeting  of  character 
builders.  How  can  a  body  of  men  face  beautiful  pic- 
tures or  sit  in  a  beautiful  room  or  see  an  ideal  well 
lighted  schoolroom,  without  feeling  that  their  own 
children  are  not  getting  what  they  ought?  But,  some 
one  states,  conditions  in  the  country  cannot  equal  city 
life  and  city  privileges.  In  many  ways,  this  is  true, 
but  in  many  ways  country  schoolrooms,  without  so 
very  much  expense,  can  equal  city  comforts.  A  good 
number  of  bearded  men  in  rural  districts  are  convinced 
that  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  are  worth  quite  as 
much  as  their  city  cousins,  and  physical  conditions 
ought  to  be  very  much  improved.  A  large  number  of 
rural  school  districts  are  paying  in  the  form  of  a  tax, 
not  one-fifth  as  much  as  city  school  districts  are,  for 
maintaining  schools.  How  can  there  be  good  school 
conditions,  if  there  is  no  adequate  provision? 

Take  the  question  of  lighting  and  heating.  How 
few  rural  schools  in  this  "Northwest,"  meet  scientifical- 
ly, these  requirements?  What  portion  of  our  rural 
schools  have  the  window  area  eaual  one-fifth  of  the 
floor  area?  What  portion  have  five  sq.  ft.  of  black- 
board for  each  enrolled  pupil?  What  portion  main- 
tain at  public  expense  a  full  equipment  of  supplement- 
ary readers  (at  least  two  sets  for  all  grades)  ?  What 
portion  are  equipped  with  well-chosen  libraries,  con-, 
stantly  enriched  from  our  best  writers  ?  What  portion 
are  equipped  with  a  reference  table,  upon  which  are 
to  be  found,  every  month,  a  half  dozen  of  the  best 
magazines,  selected  with  a  view  of  adaptability  to  the 
users?  What  portion  have  a  comfortable  system  of 
heating  and  ventilation,  installed  in  such  manner  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  or  work  in  the  room  ?  What  por- 
tion have  reasonable  sanitation  attachments?  Yet  all 
these  good  conditions  are  within  reach  of  any  rural 
school  community.  To  enjoy  all  these,  will  not  mean 
excessive  taxation  to  any  one.  The  rural  school  of 
the  future,  unless  entirely  abandoned  for  the  central- 
ized one,  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  best  school  that  shall 
most  perfectly  develop  child-life. 


There  are  certain  excellent  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try, which  the  cities  cannot  buy,  if  they  would. — R. 


The  Treastires  of  the  Snovr 

Emerson,  in  his  poem,  "The  Snow  Storm,"  says: 
"Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky — the  snow 
appears,  and  seems  nowhere  to  alight —  .'  .  .  ." 
But  it  does  alight  enough  for  boys  and  girls 
to  have  such  frolic,  such  joyoths  times,  and  to 
catch  such  healthful  glowing  cheeks.  They  are 
too  busy  with  fun  to  ever  think  of  the  stars 
of  snow  which  each  flake  forms — such  crystals  of  per- 
fect form.  All  in  hexagons — never  seven-sided  nor 
five.  The  creative  law,  whether  in  the  solid  block 
of  ice  or  feathery  flake,  is  never  broken.  No  boy  stops 
to  think  as  he  pats  his  ball  of  snow,  that  a  force  of 
heat  was  liberated  in  making  that  amount  of  snow, 
equal  to  that  required  to  throw  a  ball  a  mile.  The 
force  expended  to  cover  all  the  earth  two  inches  deep, 
and  the  heat  power  liberated  to  do  so,  would,  if  con- 
centrated, throw  a  ball  weighing  tons,  miles  high.  And 
the  force  that  so  delicately  frosts  our  window  panes 
with  exquisite  flowers,  would,  if  concentrated,  drive 
mighty  engines  of  tremendous  horsepower. — R 

Development 

A  bevy  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  fruit  store  were  admir- 
ing a  display  of  luscious  large  red  apples.  Said  one, 
"How  beautiful !"  A  girl  said,  "Papa  says  the  redder 
the  apple,  the  more  sunshine  there  is  packed  into  it." 
And  they  prattled  on  about  how  this  one  liked  sweet 
and  this  one  liked  sour  apples.  All  this  time  we  won- 
dered if  once,  away  back  in  the  limitless  past,  those 
rosy  cheeked  apples,  so  beautiful,  so  inviting  now,  were 
small,  gnarly,  sour,  disagreeable  apples.  The  answer 
came  in  the  happy  bright  eyed  beautiful  faces  of  these 
young  people,  who  were  so  well  dressed :  Away  back 
of  these  boys'  and  girls'  fathers,  perhaps  in  the  remote 
past,  savage  man  had  an  ugly  face,  uncombed  hair, 
repulsive  hands  and  unattractive  dress  and  a  shrill, 
liHrsh  voice,  and  beat  upon  logs  as  the  highest  t3rpe 
of  a  known  musical  instrument.  We  breathed  easier 
to  think  we  lived  in  the  midst  of  so  much  growth, 
beauty,  and  happiness. — R 


Blessed  Be  Drtidgerr 

Sometimes  you  feel  like  a  drudge,  don't  you?  You 
feel  that  you  are  doing  the  real  drudgery  of  this  daily 
grind,  and  it  seems  at  times  as  if  no  one  cared  for 
you  or  your  work  and  that  your  salary  doled  out  to 
you  was  your  only  compensation.  Well,  that  was 
when  there  had  been  days  and  days  of  cloudy,  unfa- 
vorable weather;  when  you  had  worked  and  fretted 
over  unhelpable  conditions  and  you  were  carrying 
the  daily  annoyances  home  with  you  and  you  went 
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into  your  room  and  brooded  over  them.  Now,  when 
you  feel  this  spell  surrounding  you,  just  seek  the 
sunny,  good  natured,  fun-loving  friend,  and  take  a 
good  dose  of  mirth  and  laughter  which  she  gives  to 
you  in  the  pointed  story.  Your  seeming  drudgery 
will  disappear  and  you  will  sing  into  your  work  the 
joy  and  belief,  that  you  are  daily  doing  something 
for  some  one,  which  cannot  be  measured  by  the  sal- 
ary which  you  draw. — R, 


Care  of  the  £ye8 

Not  long  ago,  in  an  important  city,  a  company  of 
business  men  were  talking  about  the  number  of  young 
people  (principally  students,  they  said)  who  were 
wearing  glasses.  "Is  the  wearing  of  glasses  a  fad- 
dish act?"  asked  one.  "Are  the  eyes  of  our  children 
growing  weak?"  asked  another.  "Are  we  asking  our 
children  to  do  too  much  eye  straining  work?"  was 
asked. 

The  discussion  was  full  of  interest.  One  fact  is 
true.  Never  since  civilization  began,  has  the  human 
eye  had  so  much  close,  intense  strain,  as  it  now  has 
in  our  school  work.  With  all  this  severe  test,  we  have 
not  had  the  best  light  in  which  to  do  this  work.  Our 
schoolrooms,  in  many  instances,  are  poorly  lighted. 
In  many  instances  the  tints  on  the  walls  (if  tinted) 
are  not  restful  to  the  eye,  but  tiring.  The  eye  strain 
on  the  part  of  many  pupils  who  have  daily  tasks  for 
the  eye,  is  very  severe,  on  account  of  the  very  poor 
light.  The  eye  is  overstrained  without  knowledge  of 
the  student.  Unless  more  care  is  exercised  on  the 
part  of  school  trustees,  supervisors,  and  teachers,  our 
children  will  more  and  more  need  the  oculist  and  op- 
tician. May  not  this  hint  be  of  vital  interest  to  all  of 
us  who  have  the  care  of  children's  education?  Chil- 
dren possess  nothing  so  valuable  as  a  pair  of  good 
eves. — R. 


The  Neceseitr  of  Interest 

We  are  glad  the  schools  of  the  present  are  made  as 
pleasant  as  possible  for  children,  and  that  so  much  of 
barbarism  in  government  and  of  experimenting  in 
teaching  has  disappeared,  but  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  "there  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor," 
and  that  a  child  can  not  be  carried  to  an  education  on 
"flowery  beds  of  ease."  Everything  worth  having 
in  this  world  costs  effort,  and  often,  "disagreeable  and 
wearisome  labor" — ^the  dictionary  definition  of  drudg- 
ery. Beyond  the  schoolroom  walls,  the  youth  will  find 
many  battles  to  fight ;  and  legions  of  difficulties  beset- 
ting his  path.  If  he  is  to  meet  these  valliantly  and 
successfully  he  must  have  a  large  capacity  for  work, 
and  the  endurance  which  perseveres  unto  the  end. 
Training  for  life  must  begin  in  the  home  and  the 
school. — Editor  John  Macdofiald  in  Western  School 
Journal 

School  Education  says  Am^n  and  adds  that  the  true 
teacher  will  make  the  children  realize  that  to  do  neces- 


sary drudgery  pays  in  the  sense  it  affords  of  making 
the  student  "more  than  conqueror."  The  pupil  will 
perform  "disagreeable  and  wearisome  labor"  when, 
and  only  when,  he  sees  it  to  be  his  interest  to  do  so. 
An  enthusiastic  and  competent  teacher  who  has  the 
confidence  of  the  children  will  hear  the  exclamation 
from  his  pupils :  "My  soul's  in  arms  and  eager  for  the 
fray"  when  he  leads  them  in  intellectual  battles.  His 
pupils  will  come  to  love  the  drudgery  whose  issue  is 
victory,  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  so  keen  an 
observer  as  William  Shakespeare  that 

"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  't  with  delight."—//. 


How  to  Sttidr 

The  principal  business  of  the  school — at  least  of 
the  elementary  and  the  high  school — is  (or  should  be) 
to  teach  pupils  how  to  study.  If  teachers  would  de- 
vote their  knowledge,  skill,  and  energy  to  instructing 
pupils  how  to  get  the  most  from  their  books  and  their 
surroundings,  the  results  in  knowledge  and  in  mental 
power  would  far  exceed  those  which  are  attained  under 
the  prevalent  system.  The  common  practice  is  for  a 
teacher  to  say,  at  the  end  of  a  recitation,  "Take  the 
next  lesson"  or  "the  next  three  pages"  or  "the  next 
two  propositions"  or  the  like.  The  students  attack  the 
lesson  each  in  his  own  way.  Many  of  them  grope 
about  blindly,  awkwardly,  and  futilely,  in  their  en- 
deavor to  "get"  the  lesson.  As  a  result,  the  recitation 
is  stupid  or  illogical  or  lifeless  or  a  complete  failure 
in  the  case  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  learners. 
Pupils  do  not  delight  in  poor  recitations ;  they  would 
much  rather  make  a  brilliant  record  than  make  a 
failure.  But  they  do  not  know  how;  they  are  "all 
at  sea"  unless  they  have  learned  the  science  of  study. 
Let  the  teacher  devote  two,  five,  or  twenty  recitation 
periods  to  the  investigation  of  this  science  with  the 
class  and  in  drilling  the  pi^pils  on  method  of  study. 
An  occasional  period  should  be  devoted  to  similar 
work  if  necessary  thruout  the  course.  ^ 

Suppose  the  lesson  is  the  demonstration  of  a 
theorem  in  geometry,  e.  g.,  "An  exterior  angle  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  opposite  interior 
angles."  Direct  the  attention  of  the  class  to  several 
theorems  and  lead  them  to  see  that  every  one  contains 
two  parts — one  in  which  certain  conditions  are  sup- 
posed and  the  other  asserting  a  truth  based  on  the 
assumed  conditions.  Have  a  number  of  theorems  read 
and  the  two  parts  clearly  distinguished.  For  ex- 
ample :  ( I )  If  a  transversal  intersects  two  parallels ; 
(2)  the  alternate  exterior  angles  are  equal:  (i)  If 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal;  (2) 
the  figure  is  a  parallelogram,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  theorem  to  be  studied,  part  (i)  is  not  at 
once  evident.  If  no  pupil  can  state  it,  tell  the  class  that 
it  is  this :  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  is  produced,  and 
the  second  part  is:  the  exterior  angle  thus  formed  is 
equal,  etc.  Now  let  the  pupils  distinguish  the  two 
parts  in  several  theorems  in  which  part  one  or  the 
hypothesis,  is  not  distinctly  stated. 

Now  go  over  with  the  pupils  every  step  in  the 
demonstration,  showing  them  how  to  think  their  way 
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logically  from  step  to  step.  Lead  them  to  distinguish 
the  four  parts  of  a  demonstration :  ( i )  the  hypothesis 
as  applied  to  the  figure;  (2)  a  truth  to  be  proven;  (3) 
the  proof,  each  step  in  which  is  supported  by  a  valid 
reason;  (4)  the  conclusion. 

Let  each  member  of  the  class,  if  it  is  a  small  one, 
give  the  same  demonstration,  in  order  to  impress  the 
geometrical  method  of  reasoning  from  one  truth  to 
another  in  an  unbroken  series  of  deductions  and, 
secondarily,  to  familiarize  the  learners  with  conven- 
tional forms  of  expression  used  in  mathematical  de- 
monstrations. In  assigning  lessons  for  following  days, 
the  class  may  be  given  to  understand  that  recitations 
which  give  evidence  of  right  methods  of  study  will 
be  most  highly  valued. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  pupils 
have  never  had  definite  instruction  on  how  to  study 
a  spelling  lesson.  The  teacher  should  give  systematic 
drill  on  word  picturing.  One  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  write  on  the  blackboard  a  word  with  which  the 
pupils  are  not  acquainted,  e.  g.,  secundogeniture  (the 
kind  of  word  used  depending  on  the  maturity  of  the 
pupils),  telling  them  to  look  at  it  five  seconds,  more  or 
less  (the  time  should  be  shortened  as  the  pupils  gain  in 
proficiency),  and  make  a  mental  picture  of  it  that  they 
can  see  with  their  eyes  closed.  Now  call  on  different 
ones  to  give  in  order  the  letters  in  their  own  pictures. 
This  is  spelling.  Let  all  write  the  word  as  it  is  in  their 
minds.  All  compare  the  written  word  with  the  one 
on  the  blackboard,  correcting  the  mental  pictures  if 
wrong,  then  write  again.  Treat  other  words  in  a 
similar  manner.  If  a  studious  pupil  misses  a  word  in 
an  oral  spelling  class,  it  is  because  he  has  not  pictured 
it  correctly.  Write  it  on  the  board :  tell  him  to  make  a 
strong  picture  of  it  and  then  spell  it.  When'  it  comes 
his  turn  again,  ask  him  if  he  has  the  picture  still, 
and  test  him  by  having  him  spell  the  same  word. 
Show  the  pupils  how  to  apply  the  principles  you  have 
employed,  in  their  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Do  not  let  children  grope  after  knowledge  in  the 
dark,  year  after  year,  but  teach  them  how  to  study. 

— //. 

A  Successful  IVinter  Meeting 

The  Kittson  County  Educational  Association  held 
its  winter  meeting  Friday,  January  i8th.  In  spite 
of  the  bad  roads  and  unfavorable  weather  more  than 
thirty  members  were  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  P.  M.  by 
Co.  Supt.  J.  C.  Cowan. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  convention: 
"Moral  Education  in  Our  Schools,"  by  Prof.  Allen 
of  St.  Vincent;  "Music  and  Music  Writers,"  by  Mrs. 
Carter  of  Teien;  "The  Teacher's  Relation  to  His 
Community,"  by  Prof.  Runsvold  of  Donaldson; 
''Drawing  by  the  Use  of  Scales,"  bv  Miss  Anderson 
of  Hallock ;  "The  Mission  of  the  District  School"  by 
Mr.  Hegstrom  of  Red  River;  and  "The  Teacher's 
Language  in  the  School,"  by  Prof.  Paulson  of  North- 
cote. 

As  a  whole  the  convention  was  a  grand  success. 
The  papers  read  were  exceptionally  good.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  many  teachers  were  prevented 
from  attending,  as  such  meetings  are  not  only  in- 
structive, but  also  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  who 
attend. 


Some  Things  Pertinent  and  Im- 
pertinent 

BY    IZEKEL 

We  quote  the  following  from  Supt.  L.  Heeter  of  the 
St.  Paul  Schools: 

"The  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
is  not  the  business  men's  arithmetic,  but  purely  a  school 
arithmetic  that  apparently  cannot  be  applied  to  busi- 
ness conditions.  Many  of  the  methods  are  traditional 
and  obsolete;  methods  that  the  business  world  com- 
pletely ignores.  For  instance,  the  children  are  taught 
to  run  the  decimal  places  until  they  begin  to  circulate 
and  the  fractions  into  monstrosities.  Eleven  and 
twelve  year  old  boys  and  girls  are  called  upon  to  delve 
into  the  apothecary's  table,  bank  discounts,  the  values 
of  foreign  moneys,  partial  payments,  weighty  prob- 
lems in  taxation  and  insurance  before  they  know  the 
multiplication  tables.  Think  of  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
groping  through  the  mazes  of  a  partnership  method 
that  has  not  been  used  since  the  medieval  ages,  wherh 
he  cannot  add  a  short  column  of  figured  with  any 
semblance  of  rapidity  and  accuracy.  Boys  and  girls^ 
leave  the  high  schools  crammed  with  geometry  and 
algebra,  but  they  cannot  be  trusted  at  a  counter,  sell- 
ing goods  at  121/2  cents  a  yard  and  are  an  expense 
to  their  employers  at  $3  a  week.  Something  is  radical- 
ly wrong  and  the  sooner  we  realize  this  the  better. 

"If  we  can  sead  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  eighth 
grade  who  are  able  to  multiply  and  subtract,  and  add 
simple  columns  of  figures,  we  shall  have  accomplished 
something  even  tho  they  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
value  of  a  franc  or  a  crown.  As  it  is,  children  in  the 
sixth  grade  can  not  add  a  sample  column  of  figures, 
but  they  are  taking  up  partnership  and  rushing  thnr 
the  allotted  number  of  pages. 

"We  are  trying  to  teach  them  what  is  beyond  them, 
and  our  eight  years'  course  in  the  graded  schools,, 
wherein  the  children  stagger  blindly  along,  sends  them^ 
to  the  high  school  with  3ie  blind  staggers  so  to  speak, 
and  we  call  it  mental  discipline.  There  is  no  place 
for  a  useless  arithmetic  for  mental  discipline.  A  use- 
ful arithmetic  rightly  taught  will  give  its  own  mentaf 
discipline." 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Brother  Heeter  tells 
the  truth.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  what 
use  you  have  ever  made  of  the  Least  Common  Multiple 
of  an  example?  Most  business  men  and  accountants 
would  perhaps  not  know  what  is  meant  by  this  term. 
There  is  no  use  for  this  arithmetical  freak,  which  is 
not  recognized  by  name  outside  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  writer  was  a  teacher  once, — perhaps  not  a  very 
good  one, — and  with  him  taught  a  young  lady  who, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  regu- 
larly appointed  her  summer  school  instructor  in  arith- 
metic, would  naturally  be  regarded  as  an  expert  in 
the  subject.  We  remember  hearing  her  explain  "banlc 
discount."  "Suppose,"  she  said,  "you  take  a  dollar 
to  the  bank  to  be  discounted,"  etc.  Imagine  any  one 
taking  a  dollar  to  the  bank  for  discount.  We  believe 
fully  with  Supt.  Heeter  that  there  is  too  little  of  the 
practical  in  our  teaching  of  arithmetic.  We  believe 
further  that  the  average  young  woman  is  not  qualified 
to  teach  arithmetic  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils. 
She  does  very  well  with  drill  work,  and  with  the  teach- 
ing of  addition,  multiplication   tables,  fractions,  etc^ 
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But  her  work  there  should  end.  The  business  arith- 
metic and  the  practical  arithmetic  that  should  be 
taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade,  should  be 
handled  by  a  man  who  has  had  at  least  some  practical 
experience  in  business,  and  who  knows  something 
of  the  problems  likely  to  be  met  in  the  business  world. 
Plently  of  work  should  be  given  involving  problems 
in  fractions,  decimals,  etc.  Let  bank  discount,  foreign 
moneys,  apothecary  tables,  the  least  common  multiple, 
and  such  other  parts  of  arithmetic  alone  as  they  are 
quite  useless  and  which  the  average  teacher  herself 
does  not  understand. 

If  the  pupil  understands  decimals  fairly,  he  will 
learn  bank  discount  when  he  needs  to.  No  one 
handling  foreign  moneys  in  daily  practice  does  so 
without  a  table.  One  will  soon  know  apothecary 
measures  if  he  is  to  become  a  druggist  or  a  doctor, 
no  one  else  ever  tries  to  remember  them ;  and  the  Least 
Common  Multiple  will  never  bother  one  in  after  life. 

Would  it  not  be  a  pretty  good  idea  to  stop  making 
a  superfine  distinction  between  multipliers  and  multi- 
plicands? That  the  multiplier  must  always  be  an  ab- 
stract number  is  well  enough  to  impress  on  the  pupil, 
but  do  not  make  it  a  capital  offence  if  a  practical  boy 
makes  out  that  a  i  in.  board,  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  contains 
12  board  ft.,  and  figures'it  4  f t.  x  3  ft.=  12  ft.,  or  even 
4x3=  12  ft.  Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  the  boy 
in  figuring  it  this  way  has  in  his  mind  that  a  one  inch 
board  4  ft.  long  x  three  ft  wide  contains  12  (board)  ft. 
In  the  business  world  we  are  looking  for  short  cuts 
and  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  indulge  the 
ideas  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  pedagogue.  Is  it  not 
also  barely  possible  that  our  supervising  authorities 
get  hobbies  which  they  sometimes  work  a  little  too 
hird? 

Of  course,  we  may  be  entirely  mistaken,  but  it  0(f- 
-cnrs  th^t  common  usage  could  supply  with  profit  more 
•of  our  rules,  even  in  arithmetic. 


Aifriculttire  in  the  Schools 

ETHEL   B.    HALL 

(The  following  is  what  a  High  School  teacher 
gathered  from  a  lecture  on  "Agriculture"  given  at 
a  State  Teachers'  Institute  in  New  York  not  long 
since. — Ed.) 

The  subject  of  agriculture  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
fportance  to  mankind.  The  records  of  history  show 
us  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  permanent  settlement  and 
of  the  development  of  national  strength.  In  his  lowest 
^tage  of  development,  man  is  pictured  as  a  barbarous 
savage,  mindful  only  of  his  own  nreeds.  Later  in  the 
world's  history,  we  find  him  a  nomad,  shifting  his  tent 
from  place  to  place,  according  either  to  the  dictates  of 
his  wandering  spirit  or  to  the  necessity  of  securing 
food  and  shelter.  The  next  epoch  shows  him  an  in- 
•dustrial  being.  He  owns  and  takes  pleasure  in  caring 
for  his  little  plot  of  ground.  No  longer  compelled  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  he  has  time  to  improve  his 
surroundings  as  well  as  satisfying  the  demands  of  his 
physical  being,  he  begins  to  cultivate  his  intellectual 
powers. 

Side  by  side,  England  and  France  advanced  into 
the  new  world,  and,  with  equal  rights,  began  to  occupy 
the  land  claimed  by  discovery.  The  sturdy  English- 
man grappled  with  the  labor  problem  and,  after  long 


hardship,  conquered  the  wilderness  and,  upon  the  bat- 
tlefield of  his  labor,  established  a  comfortable  home, 
while  the  roving  Frenchman  darted  to  and  fro  in  the 
forests  on  pilgrimages  of  exploration  and  made  no 
permanent  dwelling  place.  To-day  the  English  settle- 
ments dot  the  country  and  the  hum  of  the  wheels  of 
their  labor  fill  the  air ;  but  the  French  forts  are  marked 
only  by  ruins  and  the  French  tongue  has  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  fruits  of  the  soil  furnish  material  for  our  great 
national  industries.  The  multitudes  of  the  cities  feed 
on  the  products  of  the  rural  lands.  Day  after  day, 
thousands  of  mills  grind  the  grain  into  food  for  man 
and  beast.  Good  pasture  lands,  besides  furnishing  us 
with  milk  and  butter,  are  the  source  of  woolen  manu- 
factures and  of  tanneries.  The  carpenter  sees  in  the 
growing  forest  the  future  houses  and  furniture. 

The  time  may  have  been  when  the  farmer  was  con- 
sidered to  be  in  a  lower  social  class  than  the  mechanic 
and  merchant,  the  soldier  and  sailor.  But  now  no 
occupation  is  considered  more  worthy  than  that  of 
tilling  the  soil.  The  term,  "Hay-seed"  has  become  ob- 
solete and  Uncle  Hiram  fades  into  the  background  be- 
fore the  up-to-date  farmer  of  this  decade. 

Advancement  has  been  made  along  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry. Where  once  days  were  required  to  convey  a 
letter  across  the  continent,  it  now  speeds  on  its  way 
by  the  aid  of  swift  trains,  or  bettei-  still,  the  message 
is  sent  by  telegraph.  The.  tallowr  candle  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  brilliant  electricity ;  the  roaring  fire  place 
by  furnaces  and  gas  heaters ;  and  the  farmer  has  laid 
aside  his  scythe  and  hoe  for  the  harvester  and  harrow. 
He  is  less  tightly  bound  by  the  chains  of  muscular  toil ; 
he  allows  his  intellect  to  help  him  in  using  to  the  best 
advantage  his  strength.  Competition  has  found  a 
way  into  the  agricultural  field  and  the  successful 
farmer  must  have  a  keen  eye,  shrewd  judgment,  and 
broad  knowledge. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  know  the  value  of  their 
native  soil  and  how  best  to  make  use  of  the  resources 
of  their  environment,  where  can  the)i  better  begin  to 
learn  these  things  than  in  the  public  schools?  The 
greater  per  cent  of  our  pupils  come  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  over  fifty  per  cent  are  educated  in  rural 
schools.  The  greater  part  of  these  early  in  life  leave 
school  and  follow  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The 
question  is:  What  are  we  doing  for  them  to  make 
them  better  citizens ;  to  have  them  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings of  life ;  and  to  lead  them  to  apply  their  best  efforts 
to  the  work  in  hand. 

Of  what  value  to  a  boy  is  an  education  that  makes 
him  dissatisfied  with  his  lot  in  life  and  starts  him  out 
with  the  idea  that  his  education  is  of  no  practical  value, 
but  is  rather  something  to  be  laid  on  the  parlor  table 
and  to  be  brought  out  only  on  special  occasions  ? 

Education  should  be  a  training  for  life, — a  prepara- 
tion for  future  work.  An  educated  man  is  one  who 
doea  the  thing  he  desires  to  do  at  the  time  he  desires 
to  4p  it.  The  leading  educators  see  the  necessity  for 
co-operation  between  the  home  and  the  school,  in  order 
that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained.  Parents  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  a  voice  in  making  out  the  school 
curriculum.  Thru  the  granges,  they  ask  that  agri- 
culture be  taught.  The  Educational  Departments  in 
New  York  State,  recognizing  the  validity  of  this  de- 
mand, have  in  their  last  syllabus  provided  for  the  teach- 
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ing  of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  in  all  grades  from 
the  Primary  to  the  High  School.  In  many  other  states 
similar  plans  have  been  adopted. 

The  intelligent  teacher  will  note  the  significance  of 
this  fact  and  fall  into  line  in  the  march  of  progress. 
Some  teachers  may  hesitate  to  adopt  the  plan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  preparation  needed.  But  what 
true  teacher  will  shrink  from  the  toil  demanded  by 
duty!  Love  for  work  makes  the  artisan  an  artist. 
A  person  who  delights  in  the  training  of  children  will 
certainly  find  the  study  of  the  natural  features  of  his 
environment  a  pleasant  occupation.  The  Greeks  tho't 
forty  years  not  too  long  a  time  to  spend  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  training  of  youth;  surely  a  few  hours  a 
week  can  be  spent  in  special  work. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  study  of  things  of  common 
interest  will  bring  the  teacher  and  pupils  into  closer 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  inspire  them  to  do  better  work. 
The  tactful  teacher  will  learn  from  her  pupils  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  their  country.  They  will 
become  conscious  of  what  may  be  seen  each  day  and 
will  learn  to  be  more  observant  of  nature.  This  train- 
ing will  quicken  their  intellects  and  render  them  better 
students.  Excursions  will  furnish  material  for  lessons 
in  drawing,  geography,  and  English  work.  The  pupil 
will  take  more  interest  in  writing  a  composition  about 
some  object  he  has  observed  than  he  will  in  writing 
about  some  imaginary  subject. 

Concrete  work  in  arithmetic  is  of  great  value  to  the 
youth  who  afterwards  engages  in  business.  Give  to 
him  such  problems  as  he  will  be  likely  to  meet  with  in 
real  life.  It  is  of  more  value  to  the  future  laborer  to 
know  the  special  uses  of  the  kinds  of  lumber  and  the 
crops  specially  adapted  to  certain  soils  than  to  know 
the  line  of  English  kings,  who  have  long  since  been 
laid  at  rest.  If  there  is  no  time  for  a  daily  class  in 
agrifculture,  manage  to  weave  in  a  few  lessons  during 
odd  moments. 

Nature  Study  is  a  great  aid  in  developing  the 
aesthetic  nature  of  a  pupil.  We  find  in  life  that  for 
which  we  are  seeking.  If  we  seek  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  we  find  it  on  every  side;  and,  if  we  try  to 
behold  only  the  dark  side  of  life,  it  is  ever  to  be 
seen.  Teach  the  youth  to  see  in  the  things  around 
him  beautiful  colors,  pleasing  forms,  and  sweet  har- 
mony of  music  and  you  have  given  him  the  foundation 
for  many  hours  of  pleasant  observation  and  reflection ; 
for,  "To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  com- 
munion with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  varied 
language." 

The  person  who  truly  loves  his  country  will  be  ever 
ready  to  defend  it  with  his  power  and  strength.  Thus 
the  study  of  agriculture,  by  leading  the  pupils  to  ap- 
preciate and  love  their  native  land,  will  make  them 
good  and  patriotic  citizens. 


The  mission  of  the  teacher  is  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cover what  the  boy  is  good  for  as  to  discover  what  is 
good  for  the  boy. — O.  T.  Corson 


There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacredness 
in  work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of 
his  high  calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that 
actually  and  earnestly  works.  In  idleness  alone  there 
is  perpetual  despair. — Carlyle 


The  Knight  on  the  IVall 

Frank  H.  Sweet,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

The  sun  coming  round  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
glancing  in  the  window  found  Tom  Ranlett  still  in 
bed.  But  he  was  awake,  and  had  been  awake  for 
hours,  brooding — or  rather  repenting,  to  be  exact. 
And  yet,  Tom  Ranlett  was  captain  of  the  Cherry 
Street  Grammar  School  ball  team,  and  a  star  in  the 
school  debating  club. 

The  house  was  quiet  now,  oppressively  quiet-  He  had 
heard  the  milkman  rattle  down  the  street  and  round 
into  the  back  alley,  the  newsboy  run  whistling  up  the 
steps  with  the  morning  paper,  the  rising  bell  and  then 
the  breakfast  bell,  followed  soon  after  by  Jane's  coaxing 
voice  calling  him  to  breakfast;  but  he  had  continued 
silent,  motionless,  staring  grimly  at  the  ceiling  with 
tightly  closed  lips  and  unseeing  eyes.  At  length  he 
heard  firm  steps  leave  the  dining  room  and  pass 
through  the  hall.  That  was  his  father  starting  to 
business ;  and  the  softer  footsteps  which  followed  was 
his  Aunt  Katherine  going  to  her  kindergarten  work. 
Then  he  heard  his  mother  give  some  directions  to  th^ 
cook,  and  go  out.  It  was  her  hour  for  marketing. 
They  had  probably  remembered  his  petulence  of  the 
evening  before,  and  thinking  him  not  very  well,  were 
going  to  let  him  sleep  as  long  as  he  could. 

The  thought  took  him  from  the  bed  with  a  flush 
of  shame  rising  to  his  face.  Tom  Ranlett  was  a  sturdy, 
self-reHant,  independent  boy,  with  a  natural  distaste 
for  hypocricy  and  effeminacy.  But  once  on  the  floor 
he  stood  about  irresolutely,  and  then  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  peered  through  the  curtain.  It  was  already 
too  late  to  get  ready  for  school.  The  boys  would  won- 
der at  his  absence,  of  course,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  rarely  missed;  and  the  last  thing  before  leaving 
the  playground  the  afternoon  before  he  had  been  re- 
elected captain  of  the  ball  team  by  a  majority  vote  of 
one.  There  was  to  be  a  game  this  very  afternoon 
with  the  Pine  Hill  Grammar  School. 

He  turned  into  the  room  irritably  and  drew  on  his 
trousers  and  one  shoe,  then  kicked  the  other  shoe  half 
way  across  the  room,  and  tugged  his  belt  so  viciously 
that  he  broke  the  buckle. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  window  was  a  picture 
of  a  knight  in  armor,  the  one  picture  in  the  house 
which  Tom  liked,  and  which  he  often  studied  intently 
with  his  shoulders  square  and  his  feet  wide  apart.  It 
had  been  accustomed  to  hang  in  the  hall  down  stairs, 
but  after  long  importunity  his  mother  had  consented 
for  it  to  be  placed  in  his  room.  The  face  was  a 
strong  one,  such  as  Tom  admired,  and  the  boy's  shoul- 
ders had  unconsciously  acquired  the  very  pose  of  the 
knight's.  The  picture  had  been  painted  years  be- 
fore by  a  wandering  artist,  from  an  old  tradition,  and 
was  supposed  to  represent  an  ancestor  of  the  family 
who  had  fought  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Tom  be- 
lieved in  the  resemblance  implicitly,  and  often  im- 
agined himself  in  the  armor  and  doing  the  deeds  which 
tradition  said  the  knight  had  done. 

As  he  turned  petulently  from  the  show  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  picture,  the  eyes  ap- 
parently gazing  straight  into  his.  For  a  moment  only 
he  looked,  then  his  eyes  dilated  and  a  shiver  ran  thru 
his  frame,  and  he  whirled  suddenly  and  flung  himself 
across  the  bed,  face  down,  where  he  lay  trembling  with 
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his  face  pressed  into  the  quilt,  as  though  fearing  the 
eyes  searching  him  from  the  wall. 

Gradually  he  regained  control  of  himself  and  the 
trembling  ceased.  But  he  lay  there  for  some  time  si- 
lent and  motionless.  At  length  he  appeared  to  reach 
a  decision,  for  he  threw  himself  from  the  bed  as 
quickly  as  he  had  dropped  upon  it,  and  again  stood 
before  the  picture  with  shoulders  square  and  his  feet 
wide  apart,  and  now  his  eyes  flashed  straight  into 
those  above. 

"Without  fear  and  without  reproach/'  he  said 
aloud,  "and  shunning  no  man.  His  sword  ever  drawn 
for  the  right.    Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche" 

There  was  no  trembling  of  the  form  now,  no  shift- 
I  ing  of  the  eyes  or  hesitation.  The  other  shoe  was  put 
I  on  quickly  but  calmly,  his  belt  fastened  with  a  safety 
j  pin,  his  jacket  drawn  on  and  hair  brushed  and  tie 
arranged;  and  then  he  went  down  stairs  and  out  of 
the  house  without  tho't  of  the  breakfast  which  Jane 
was  keeping  warm  for  him  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Cherry  Street  Grammar  School  was  eight 
blocks  away,  and  its  principal  had  just  dismissed  an 
exasperated  teacher  with  the  advice  to  always  lean 
toward  clemency  instead  of  punishment  when  a  small 
figure  entered  the  building  and  came  sturdily  past 
the  various  grade  department  doors  to  his  own.  The 
principal,  tho  kindly,  was  not  of  easy  access,  and  the 
pupil  who  approached  the  door  of  his  own  accord 
was  popularly  supposed  to  possess  nerve.  Usually 
such  a  visit  was  at  the  instance  of  a  teacher,  and  its 
object  to  receive  reprimand  or  punishment  which 
the  teacher  felt  should  be  more  salutary  than  he  or 
she  could  inflict. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  principal  in  answer  to  the 
low,  quick  tap.  Then,  as  the  boy  appeared,  "From  Mr. 
Searles's  room,  I  think?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"What  did  he  send  you  for?" 

"He  didn't  send  me.  I  haven't  been  to  school 
this  morning." 

"No,"  with  some  surprise.  "Then  you  should  have 
taken  an  excuse  to  your  teacher  instead  of  to  me." 

"It  isn't  an  excuse.  Yesterday  afternoon,  before 
leaving  the  school  yard,  the  ball  team  re-elected  me 
its  captain." 

"Yes,"  tentatively.  The  principal  believed  in  ath- 
letics and  outdoor  sports,  and  was  interested  in  the 
school  ball  club  and  tennis  and  football.  "You  are 
Ranlett,  I  see  now.  Is  it  a  subscription  for  a  new 
outfit?  You  ought  not  to  solicit  in  school  hours.  Go 
back  to  your  room  and  come  again  after  the  school 
closes" 

"I  voted  for  myself,"  said  Tom  steadily,  "and  was 
put  in  by  one  majority.    I  elected  myself." 

The  principal's  face  clouded. 

"That  wasn't  nice,  Tom,"  he  rebuked;  "not  at  all 
nice — tho  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  anv  law  against 
it." 

"It  happened  quickly,  without  much  thinking,"  Tom 
went  on.  "There  was  another  fellow  running  against 
:ne,  and  he  was — tho  that  isn't  any  excuse  for  me. 
I  knew  it  was  going  to  'be  close,  and  dropped  a  vote 
into  the  box  for  myself." 

"Perhaps  you  thought  you  would  make  a  better 
captain,"  suggested  the  principal,  looking  at  him 
keenly. 


"It's  enough  that  I  wanted  to  be  re-elected.  But 
I  didn't  realize  fully  -what  it  meant  until  after  the  votes 
were  counted  and  the  boys  gone  home.  As  head  of 
the  school  I  felt  that  you  ought  to  be  told  first.  Now 
I  will  go  and  tell  the  boys." 

The  principal  raised  a  detaining  hand. 

"No,  I  don't  believe  I  would  do  that,"  he  advised. 
"It  wasn't  a  very  nice  act,  and  I  think  I  would  induce 
the  team  to  have  another  election  if  I  were  you.  But 
you  have  told  me,  and  that  is  enough.  You  know 
boys  never  forget  such  things,  and  their  remembrance 
would  be  more  punishment  than  the  act  deserves.  And 
I  think  I  can  venture  the  opinion  that  you  will  never 
be  tempted  to  repeat  it" 

"I  don't  think  I  will,  sir.  But  I  shall  feel  better 
to  tell  the  boys." 

As  he  entered  his  room,  Mr.  Searles  looked  at  hiir 
disapprovingly. 

"You  are  very  late,  Tom,"  he  said.  "Have  you 
any  excuse?" 

"No,  sir.    May  I  say  a  few  words  to  the  boys?" 

The  teacher  seemed  surprised.  Such  a  request  was 
unprecedented. 

"Better  wait  until  recess,"  he  objected. 

"No,  I  want  to  say  them  now,  if  you  are  willing. 
I  want  all  the  boys  to  hear,  and  you,  too.  You  helped 
to  start  the  ball  club." 

"Very  well." 

Tom  faced  the  school.  He  was  very  pale,  but 
his  eyes  did  not  waver. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "you  don't  all  belong  to  the  ball 
team,  but  you've  all  helped  it  by  your  interest  and  en- 
couragement. You  ought  to  know-  about  its  manage- 
ment and  its  officers.  I  voted  for  myself  yesterday.  I 
haven't  any  excuse." 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  astonished  unbelief. 
They  had  known  Tom  for  years.  Then  the  murmur 
rose  into  hisses  among  the  opposition.  Mr.  Searles 
raised  his  hand. 

"Silence!"  he  said  sternly.     Then,  to  Tom,  "Per- 
haps you  would  rather  be  excused  for  the  rest  of  the 
dav.    It  might  be  pleasanter." 
'  "No,  I  will  stay." 

Tom  never  forgot  the  ordeal  of  waiting  for  recess, 
and  then  meeting  the  boys.  When  he  came  in  his  face 
was  white,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  at  self-control 
his  lips  quivered  a  little.  Mr.  Searles  noticed,  and  his 
face  softened.  He  was  not  so  far  from  boyhood  him- 
self not  to  realize  something  of  what  Tom  had  been 
thru. 

But  there  was  another  ordeal,  perhaps  greater  than 
all  the  others.  Tom's  father  was  a  strong  man,  silent, 
self-contained,  busy  with  the  weighty  matters  of  a 
large  business,  and  with  little  patience  for  ordinary 
weakness.  Outside  of  being  his  father,  Tom  revered 
and  feared  him,  more  than  any  man  he  knew.  But 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  firm  step  at  the  door  he  went 
into  the  hall  and  told  him  in  a  few  words,  without 
any  excuse  or  palliation. 

And  then,  as  sometimes  happens,  this  most  dread- 
ed of  the  ordeals  proved  the  lightest,  and  compensated 
for  the  others.  His  father  listened  quietly,  and  com- 
prehended, even  more  than  Mr.  Searles  had  done, 
something  of  what  the  boy  had  been  thru.  Be- 
sides, he  knew  about  the  picture  in  Tom's  room.  His 
hand  went  quietly  to  the  boy's  shoulder. 
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"Thank  you  for  telling  me  this,  Tom,"  he  said.  "1 
appreciate  it  more  than  you  will  ever  understand.  Sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  It  is  sometimes  a  hard  road,  but 
it  is  always  a  grand  one.  Now  let  us  go  upstairs  and 
dress  for  dinner." 


Good  Things  From  Exchanges 

Pupil  self-government  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
in  city  schools  as  a  substitute  for  corporal  punishment 
in  enforcing  discipline.  New  York,  Boston,  Syracuse, 
Philadelphia  and  many  other  cities  have  taken  up 
the  plan  with  success,  and  school  principals  and  teach- 
ers who  have  tried  it  speak  well  of  the  results  ob- 
tained, although  they  are  almost  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  the  plan  should  not  be  made  mandatory. 
Superintendent  Maxwell  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
pupil  self-government,  and  in  his  last  annual  report 
has  this  to  say  relative  to  it: 

"A  return  to  corporal  punishment  is  impossible — 
the  people  would  not  tolerate  it.  The  infliction  of 
bodily  pain  upon  a  child  as  a  punishment  except  per- 
haps for  misdemeanors  involving  moral  turpitude, 
has  become  a  criminal  oflFense  in  the  eyes  of  right 
thinking  people;  first,  because  it  is  a  confession  that 
the  person  who  uses  it  is  so  incompetent  for  his  task 
that  he  substitutes  brute  strength  and  violence  for 
skill  and  judgment,  and,  second,  because  medical 
science  has  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  faults  fo"* 
which  children  used  to  be  beaten  are  the  result  of 
curable  physical  defects*  for  which  the  child  is  not 
responsible.  . 

"On  the  other  hand,  expulsion  from  school  and 
confinement  in  a  truant  school — the  most  severe  pen- 
alty known  to  our  regulations — is  altogether  too 
severe  for  such  oflFenses,  while  the  ordinary  school 
penalttes,  such  as  'keeping  in'  and  the  deprivation  of 
some  privilege,  are  often,  when  enforced  by  the 
teacher,  insufficient.  They  are  insufficient  only  be- 
cause of  the  source  of  the  authority  which  imposes 
them.  The  temptation  is  always  present,  and  is  gen- 
erally overwhelming,  for  the  child  culprit  who  suffers 
punishment  of  this  kind  at  the  hands  of  an  auto- 
cratic authority,  such  as  the  principal  or  teacher,  to 
pose  as  a  hero  or  a  martyr. 

**Ii  however,  the  same  punishment  were  inflicted 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers  the  consolation  of  strutting  as 
a  hero  or  posing  as  a  martyr  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved. The  efficacy  of  the  punishment  would  be 
reinforced  by  the  whole  stren!B:th  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  class  or  the  school.  The  ridicule  or  the  pity 
of  his  fellows  is  what  the  child  finds  it  hardest  to  en- 
dure and  what  he  will  strive  most  earnestly  to  avoid." 

— American  Education 


"Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold. 
Than  ranks  and  titles,  a  hundred  fold, 
Is  a  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at  ease, 
And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please. 
A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another's  woe, 
And  share  in  his  joy  with  a  friendly  glow. 
With  sympathies  large  enough  to  hold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold." 


.School  cHews  and  Personals 


"If  that  portion  of  the  population  which  has  the 

drink  habit  should  abstain  for  a  year  and  provide  a 

fund  from  savings,  it  would  start  every  illiterate  child 

in  the  United  States  on  his  way  to  a  college  education." 

— Frederic  /.  Haskin  in  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Industrial  education  in  Alaska  consists  largely  in 
training  pupils  to  raise  and  use  the  domestic  reindeer. 
The  introduction  of  these  animals  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  notable  services  rendered  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris  during  the  term  of  his  commissionership. 
There  are  12,575  reindeer  in  the  territory,  over  3,000 
being  under  control  of  the  educational  department  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  believing  that 
nothing  can  inspire  or  keep  ?ilive  better  the  true  spirit 
of  patriotism  than  Lincoln's  famous  speech  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  has  prepared  a  tablet  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  address,  which  they  hope  will 
be  placed  in  every  school  building  and  public  hall 
thruout  the  countr}'. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Warren  has  lately  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  principal  of  Clay  School,  Minneapolis. 

The  board  of  education  in  Stillwater,  Minn.,  has 
decided  to  systematize  athletics  in  the  high  school  and 
to  give  encouragement  to  games.  Xhe  pupils  will  be 
divided  into  five  classes,  three  for  girls  and  two  for 
boys,  and  will  give  a  period  of  school  hours  each  week 
to  exercises  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  and 
a  teacher.  The  exercises  will  be  military  movements 
and  drills  with  occasional  games  by  classes  and  new 
apparatus  will  be  procured. 

The  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford  from  the  United 
States,  have  done  remarkably  well  in  the  examina- 
tions. "I  am  able  from  personal  observation,"  says 
Dr.  Parkin,  "to  bear  testimony  to  the  favorable  im- 
pression they  have  made  and  the  universal  feeling  of 
satisfaction  among  the  men  themselves."  There  is 
a  wholesome,  Jeflfersonian  simplicity  about  the  under- 
graduate life  at  Oxford,  and  a  young  man  is  not 
likely  to  acquire  bad  habits.  Cecil  Rhodes  had  the 
vision  of  a  prophet  when  he  planned  this  great  edu- 
cational campaign.  Year  by  year  there  will  return 
to  this  country  and  to  the  colonies  a  group  of  young 
men  whose  training  will  have  strengthened  immensely 
an  ideal  with  which  the  future  of  democracy  is  indis- 
solubly  bound. — William  Osier  in  School  Journal 

There  have  been  only  three  cases  of  truancy  at  the 
parental  school  lately  established  in  St.  Paul.  Jude:e 
Orr  of  the  juvenile  court  has  handled  the  cases  ju- 
diciously and  the  trouble  will  doubtless  be  checked. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  have 
decided  by  a  large  majority,  not  to  oppose  ultimate 
faculty  control  in  university  athletics. 

In  the  second  week  of  January,  principal  Main  of 
the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture  held  a  Boys' 
State  Grain  Contest  in  Minneapolis.  Five  McLeod 
county  boys  won  prizes  as  follows:  George  Hunt- 
ington,   Glencoe,    1st   in    corn,   $200:   Harlow    Kerr, 
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Hutchinson,  3rd  in  corn,  $13.33;  Edward  Bernhagen, 
Hutchinson,  3rd  in  wheat,  $13.33;  Fred  Kouba, 
Hutchinson,  3rd  in  oats,  $13.33;  Elmer  Malchow, 
Hutchinson,  5th  in  oats,  $5.00. 

Mark  Twain,  who  formerly  scoffed  at  "simplified 
spelling,"  is  now  an  ardent  supporter  of  it. 

The  changes  in  president  Roosevelt's  cabinet  are  as 
follows:  Wm.  H.  Moody,  attorney  general,  retired 
January  i,  1907;  Leslie  M.  Shaw%  secretary  of  tlie 
treasury,  retires  March  4,  1907:  Victor  B.  Metcalf, 
former  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor,  has  become 
secretary  of  the  navy;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  former 
secretary  of  the  navy,^  has  become  attorney  general; 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  former  postmaster  general,  has 
become  secretary  of  the  treasury;  George  L.  von 
Meyer,  former  ambassador  to  Russia,  has  become 
postmaster  general;  and  Iscar  G.  Strauss  of  New 
York  has  become  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor. 

To  acquaint  South  America  with  the  educational 
resources  of  American  institutions,  Colutnbia  Univer- 
sity will  dispatch  Dr.  W.  R.  Shepherd,  one  of  its  fac- 
ulty, to  the  leading  cities  of  South  America  early  next 
summer.  The  object  of  Dr.  Shepherd's  trip'  will  be 
to  cultivate  personal  relations  with  the  leading  states- 
men, men  of  letters,  and  men  of  affairs  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  to  carry  to  them  knowledge  of  the  educational 
resources  and  opportunities  of  American  colleges  and 
universities,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  Latin-American  republics  and 
the  United  States. 

About  $40,000,000  are  wasted  annually  in  the 
United  States  by  the  use  of  superfluous  letters  in  spell- 
ing. For  information  on  spelling  reform,  address 
Simplified  Spelling  Board,  No.  i  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers  Association  has  for- 
mally requested  Governor  Deneen  to  procure  the  ap- 
pointment "of  a  commission  to  visit  the  best  schools 
and  study  the  school  systems  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  reporting  to 
the  forty-sixth  general  assembly  (1909)  all  the  data 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  reorganization  of  the  en- 
tire public  school  system,  which  shall  result  in  placing 
it  on  the  plane  of  the  best  in  the  world  for  simplicity, 
adaptation,  and  efficiency." 

Will  some  subscriber  send  to  School  Edixation 
an  original  solution  to  the  following: 
x'+  y  =  7 
x  +  y'=ll 

(/^  Some  public  spirited  women  of  Milwaukee  have 
established  penny  luncheons  for  children.  The  chil- 
dren pay  a  penny  for  luncheon  and  an  endowment 
pays  the  balance  of  the  cost. 

A  great  number  of  Indians  will  become  self-sup- 
porting each  year  as  the  result  of  manual  training 
methods. 

Superintendent  Deans,  of^the  Elmira,  N.  Y.  schools, 
in  his  annual  report,  or  message  as  he  prefers  to  call 
it,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  favors  a  manual  train- 
ing course  in  all  the  schools  of  the  citv.     Mr.  Deans 


urges  the  commissioners  to  remember  that  expense  is 
not  the  most  important  part  of  the  school  question. 
As  he  expresses  it:  "Cheap  schools  produce  cheap 
men.'' — School  Journal 

The  Flower  Mission,  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  sends  flower  seeds  to  schools  for  i  cent  a  packet. 
They  will  send  circulars  to  those  who  apply. 

A  Music  Supervisors'  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  March  2y  to  30,  1907.  This  Confer- 
ence is  affiliated  with  the  N.  E.  A.  by  having  the  same 
board  of  officers  as  the  N.  E.  A.  department  of  Music 
Education.  Every  indication  points  to  a  large  gath- 
ering of  earnest  supervisors  and  a  series  of  meetings 
valuable  to  every  one  attending.  The  secretary,  Philip 
C.  Hayden  of  Keokuk  will  send  circulars  to  those  who 
apply  for  them. 

Some  twenty  or  more  Chinese  girls  are  on  their 
way  from  their  homes  in  the  orient  to  Boston,  where 
they  are  to  study  American  educational  methods.  They 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Spangler 
Mustaine,  who  has  charge  of  the  department  of  Lit- 
erature for  Intermediate  Grades  in  School  Educa- 
tion. 

Robert  Gray  is  doing  finely  as  principal  at  Kamrar, 
Iowa.  The  patrons  of  the  schools  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  his  salary  must  be  increased  if  he  is  to  be 
kept  in  Kamrar. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  announces  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  to  portraits  contained  in  books  and 
periodicals.  This  work  is  unique.  It  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  the  nominal  price  $3.00  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
VVashigton,  D.  C. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
in  making  up  its  budget  for  1907,  has  decided  upon 
a  $50  increase  of  salary  for  practically  every  grade 
teacher  in  the  city's  employ.  The  high  school  teach- 
ers are  also  to  be  advanced. 

On  Jan.  26,  S.  J.  Race  retired  from  the  Examin- 
ing Board,  for  granting  state  professional  certificates, 
after  having  served  thirteen  years.  Supt.  H.  C.  Hess 
succeeds  him.  Mr.  Hess  will  bring  to  the  board  his 
very  wide  acquaintance  and  helpful  knowledge  of 
professional  requirements  for  teachers. 

The  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London 
from  1619  to  1624  are  in  manuscript  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  They  have  just  been  published,  with  histor- 
ical introduction  of  over  200  pages,  notes,  and  an  in- 
dex. It  is  in  two  volumes  of  over  1,300  pages  large 
quarto.  It  can  be  had  for  $4.00  from  the  Superintend- 
ent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"The  True  Relation  of  the  Home  to  the  School." 
was  the  theme  of  an  address  before  the  Des  Moines 
Women's  Club  recently  by  President  H.  H.  Seerley  of 
the  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Normal  School. 

Macalester  College  has,  nearly  complete,  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  $275,000. 

[Continued  on  page  36] 
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Department  of  Examinations 


In  this  Department  there  Is  given,  each  month,  a  set  of  questions 
used  at  the  last  state  examination  of  teachers  in  Minnesota.  The 
subjects  selected  are  such  as  it  is  believed  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  The  answers  are  prepared  by  the  editors  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  While  they  are  complete,  they  have  purposely  been 
made  concise. 

[Volume  II,  Questions  and  Answers,  will  be  ready  March  15.  It 
includes  the  last  six  Minnesota  State  Teachers  Examination  Questions 
for  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  including  the  examination  for 
February,  1907,  with  complete  answers.  The  price  of  the  volume  is 
50  cents.] 


ARITHMETIC 

SIXTEENTH    EXAMINATION 

February,  1907 


(Answer  any  seven) 

Q.     I.    The  annual  expenses  of  a  school  district  are: 

Teacher's  wages  $495-00 

Fuel    51.00 

Janitor's  wages 36.00 

Repairs   72.00 

Books    64.00 

Miscellaneous    92.00 

The  assessed  valuation   of  the  district  is  $40,500. 

What  will  be  A's  school  tax,  who  pays  on  a  valuation 

of  $1,340.00? 

A.  I.  Total  expenses,  $810;  tax  on  each  dollar, 
$.02 ;  A's  tax  1340  times  $.02  or  $26.80 — Answer. 

Q.  2.  A  and  B  together  put  up  an  iron  hitching  "rail  at  a 
cost  of  $41.25.  A  paying  $26.75  and  B  the  re- 
mainder. They  afterward  sold  it  for  $14.75-  How 
much  should  each  receive? 

A.  2.  A  paid  *"■/"*  of  the  cost  and  should  receive 
the  same  fraction  of  $1475,  the  proceeds,  which  is 
$9.57.  B  should  receive  the  balance,  which  is  $5.18. 
A  should  receive  $9.57  and  B,  %S'^9>,— Answer, 

Q.  3.  A  contractor  has  30  days  in  which  to  do  a  piece  of 
work.  His  present  force  of  60  men  would  re- 
quire 50  days  to  do  the  work.  How  many  more 
men  must  he  employ? 

A.  3.  To  do  the  work  in  i  day  would  require  50 
times  60  men  or  3,000  men.  To  do  it  in  30  days  would 
require  1/30  of  3,000  men  or.  100  men.  He  must 
therefore  employ  100  —  60  or  40  more  men. — An- 
swer. 

Q.  4.  A  farmer  hired  three  men  to  harvest  sugar  beets  and 
paid  them  $94.50  for  their  work.  If  they  worked 
22 J^  days,  how  much  did  each  receive  per  day? 

A.  4.  Each  received  1/3  of  $94.50  or  $31.50.  Each 
received   per  day,  $3i.50-7-22>^   or  $1.40. — Answer. 

Q.  5.  The  foot  of  a  ladder  is  27  ft.  from  the  base  of  a 
building  and  the  top  reaches  a  window  36  ft.  from 
the  ground.    How  long  is  the  ladder? 


A.  5.  The  length  of  the  ladder  is  the  hypotenuse 
of  a  right  triangle  whose  sides  are  27  ft.  and  36  ft. 
respectively  and  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
their  squares.  (27)*=  729.  (36)'=  1296.  7294- 
1296  =  2025.  V2025  =  45.  The  ladder  is  45  ft. 
long. — Anszver. 

Q.  6.  Mr.  Williams  bought  a  house  and  lot  for  $4,500.  He 
paid  $900  down  and  gave  three  notes  of  equal 
amounts  for  the  balance,  due  respectively  in  4,  8, 
and  12  months  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  How 
much  was  due  at  EACH  PAYMENT? 

A.  6.  After  paying  $900,  the  indebtedness  was 
$3,600.  One-third  of  this,  $1,200,  was  the  face  of 
each  note.  Amt.  of  $1,200  for  4  mos.  at  6%  or 
$1,224  due  at  1st  payt. — Answer. 

Amt.  of  $1,200  for  8  mos.,  or  $1,248,  at  2d  payt. 
— Answer. 

Amt.  of  $1,200  for  12  mos.,  or  $1,272,  at  3d  payt. 
— Answer. 

Q.  7.  A  merchant  paid  $850  for  200  bbl.  of  flour.  The 
freight  cost  him  20  cents  a  barrel,  and  the  dray- 
age  5  cents  a  barrel.  At  what  price  must  he  sell 
to  gain   10  per  cent? 

A.  7.  Each  bbl.  cost  originally  $850  H-  200  or 
$4.25.  Adding  freight  and  drayage  the  total  cost  is 
$4.50  per  bbl.  Adding  gain  of  10  per  cent  (45  cents) 
the  selling  price  is  $4.95  per  bbl. — Answer  (or  $990 
for  the  200  bbl. — Anszver). 

Q.  8.  A  shin's  chronometer  carrying  Greenwich  time  was 
40  minutes  slow  Saturday  noon  and  15  minutes 
fast  the  following  Tuesday  noon.  In  what  longi- 
tude was  the  ship  at  each  observation?  How  far 
east  or  west  did  she  sail? 

A.  8.  At  the  first  observation,  the  ship  was  east 
of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  A  difference  of  an 
hour  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  15  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude. A  difference  of  40  minutes  of  time  (two- 
thirds  of  an  hour)  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  two- 
thirds  of  15  degrees  or  10  degrees. 

At  the  second  observation  the  ship  was  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Green wicli.  A  difference  of  15  minutes 
of  time  (one-quarter  of  an  hour)  corresponds  to  a 
difference  of  one-quarter  of  15  degrees  or  3  degrees^ 
45  minutes.  At  first  observation,  10  degrees  east 
longitude. — A  usurer. 

.  At  second  observation,  3  degrees    45  minutes  west 
longitude. — A  nszver. 

She  sailed  west  10  degrees  -|-  3  degrees  45  minutes, 
or  13  degrees  45  minutes. — Anszver. 


To  create  a  love  for  good  reading  you  must  have 
within  reach  of  every  pupil  such  works  as  will  inspire 
them  with  higher  ambitions  and  nobler  lives.  This 
applies  with  equal  force  to  both  the  school  and  the 
home. 

— Selected 


A  teacher  should  set  such  examples  before  his  pupils 
as  he  wishes  them  to  follpw.  You  cannot  inspire  the 
pupils  for  good  by  talking  one  thing  and  living  an- 
other. 

— Selected 
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State  Normal    School*  Spearftsh, 
South  DaKota 

The  Normal  opened  after  the  holiday  vacation  with 
an  increased  attendance  and  indications  are  that  many 
more  students  will  seek  admission  on  February  ist, 
when  the  second  semester  begins. 

The  first  semester  has  been  a  very  successful  one 
and  friends  of  the  school  are  proud  of  the  record  it 
has  made.  The  school  is  the  largest  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  state  in  point  of  attendance  and  were 
it  not  for  crowded  quarters,  the  attendance  would  be 
considerably  larger. 

F.  *L.  Cook,  the  president,  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion for  over  twenty  years  and  has  watched  the  school 
grow  from  the  traditional  "little  red  school  house" 
to  its  present  size  and  efficiency.  Associated  with  him 
are  a  group  of  well  known  and  able  instructors  who 
have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  school 
to  the  position  it  now  occupies. 

Prof.  Cook,  while  insisting  on  a  great  deal  of  hard 
study,  is  a  firm  believer  in  athletics  and  music  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  students  and  the  school  is  doing  un- 
usually good  work  in  these  lines.  Athletics  of  all 
kinds  are  encouraged.  The  school  boasts  of  seven  or 
eight  musical  organizations  and  all  are  flourishing. 
The  friends  of  the  school  are  anxious  that  the  present 
legislature  shall  vote  a  large  appropriation  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  school.  Because  of  its  rather 
isolated  location  and  consequent  lack  of  larger  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature,  the  school  has  suffered  in 
the  past,  the  appropriation  seldom  being  sufficient  to 
meet  expenses.  This  year,  a  number  of  legislators, 
including  the  new  governor  have  visited  the  school 
and  were  surprised  at  the  amount  01  excellent  work 
being  done.  These  gentlemen  promised  to  encourage 
and  support  a  move  for  an  increased  appropriation. 

The  senior  class  this  year  numbers  thirty-three  and 
includes  several  who  are  finishing  the  six-year  course. 
Former  graduates  are  doing  excellent  work  in  the 
schools  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  demand  for  Normal 
graduates  far  exceeds  the  supply. 


You  cannot  deceive  your  pupils.  They  discover  the 
innermost  feelings  of  your  heart  long  before  you  do. 
It  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher  behind  his  acts 
which  gives  him  power.  — Selected 


A  sharp-tongued  teacher  will  soon  ruin  any  school, 
and  start  many  a  boy  or  girl  on  the  wroijg  road  for 
life's  work.  If  you  can't  hold  your  tongue,  give  up 
your  certificate  and  your  place.  Inflict  others  with 
your  harshness  if  you  must,  but  let  not  innocent  child- 
hood suflfer  by  reason  of  your  unfitness  for  the  work 
of  teaching.  Selected 


Make  way  for  the  cheery  teachers.  They  bring 
sunshine  into  the  schoolroom.  They  make  work  a 
joy.  They  never  worry  about  holding  their  place. 
The  other  class  brings  frowns,  harsh  words,  uns^ov- 
emable  tempers.  They  make  work  »  burden.  They 
always  worry,  and  everybody  about  them  is  miserable. 
Tis  a  pity  they  should  ever  try  to  teach  school. 

— Selected 


Editorial  Glimpses  of  the  Schools 

An  editor  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  visits  some  school  or  some 
grade  of  a  school  each  month  and  writes  for  this  department  the  best 
of  what  he  actually  hears  and  sees.  Reading  these  accounts  is  next 
to  hearing  and  seeing  for  one's  self,  and  it  is  hoped  that  In  these  ar^ 
tides  may  be  found  suggestions  that  will  be  valuable  to  many  of  our 
readers.    The  real  names  of  persons  and  places  are  not  given. 

(Continued  from  February  School  Education) 

In  a  convenient  part  of  the  blackboard  which  sur- 
rounded the  room,  the  words  honor  roll  appeared  in 
large  letters.  Under  this  general  title  were  six 
columns  respectively  headed  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Reading,  Grammar,  History,  and  Language.  In  each 
column,  were  the  names  of  pupils  whose  recitations 
entitled  them  to  the  distinction.  Opposite  each  name 
was  one  or  more  stars  made  with  colored  crayon. 
I  noticed  that,  at  the  end  of  each  recitation,  the  pupils 
whose  recitations  were  pronounced  perfect  went 
quietly  to  the  board  and  each  added  a  star  to  the 
number  standing  opposite  his  name.  There  was  no 
indication  of  dispkasure,  on  the  teacher's  part,  with 
those  whose  recitation  was  imperfect ;  but  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  she  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
record  made  by  the  duller  ones.  She  was  full  of.  in- 
terest in  and  sympathy  with  each  pupil  and  as  for 
the  pupils  themselves,  the  desire  to  excel  was  not 
limited  to  the  most  proficient;  in  fact,  every  one 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  do  his  "level  best." 

EltfKtK  Grade  Reading 

"Ruth,"  said  Miss  Stoning,  "please  tell  what  led 
up  to  tlie  story  of  to-day." 

Ruth  then  gave  a  summary  of  that  portion  of  the 
narrative  which  had  been  read  by  the  class  the  day 
before.  The  pupils  read  understandingly,  with  natural 
— not  forced — expression,  and,  best  of  all,  distinctly. 
I  could  distinguish  every  word  without  looking  on  the 
book.  In  my  experience  such  reading  (that  is,  reading 
that  is  distinct  without  appearing  forced)  is  rare. 

I  asked  Miss  Stoning  the  same  old  question  I  have 
asked  of  so  many  successful  teachers :  "How  did  you 
do  it?"  and  received  the  same  old  answer:  "O,  I 
don't  know."  It  was  in  the  teacher  to  effect  the  re- 
sult and  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  particular 
means  by  which  it  was  done. 

When  Minnie  was  asked  to  read,  she  did  not  know 
where  to  begin  and  another  pupil  told  her  when  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  teacher.  It  was  the  only  case  of 
the  kind  in  the  afternoon's  work  and  I  guessed  that 
Minnie  learned  a  lesson  in  attention. 

Each  pupil  had  a  paper  on  which  were  written  the 
definitions  of  words  whose  meaning  was  unknown 
to  him. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  the  more  a  teacher  ques- 
tions and  drills  a  pupil  on  the  emphasis,  inflection,  etc., 
of  a  passage,  the  more  self-conscious,  confused,  and 
incapable  the  pupil  becomes.  Miss  Stoning  employed 
questioning  to  some  extent  in  such  cases,  but  as  soon 
as  the  pupils  gave  evidence  of  being  "rattled"  she 
desisted  and  either  gave  the  correct  reading  herself 
or  passed  to  the  next  thing  in  order. 
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SeventK  Grade  GeograpKr 

The  writer  of  this  ''Glimpse*'  does  not  remember 
having  seen  in  any  grade  a  geography  lesson  so 
free  from  hand  organ  methods  and  effects  so  char- 
acterized by  interest  and  even  enthusiasm.  As  nearly 
as  it  was  possible  for  an  observer  to  judge  of  the 
reason,  it  had  two  elements :  such  complete  familiarity 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
lesson  as  enabled  the  teacher  to  answer  questions  and 
to  supplement  the  pupils'  knowledge  with  attractive 
collateral  information;  and  skill  in  beguiling  the 
scholars  into  eagerness  for  knowledge. 

A  boy  began  the  recitation  bv  pointing  out,  on  a 
relief  wall  map,  the  scene  of  the  day's  lesson. 

The  question,  why?  was  often  asked  when  the  text 
did  not  supply  the  answer  and  the  boys  and  girls 
seemed  to  enjoy  giving  their  opinions,  which,  by  the 
way,  were,  in  every  case,  treated  respectfully  by  the 
teacher.  A  blackboard  map  was  filled  in  from  day 
to  day,  as  new  geographical  features  came  up  in  the 
lessons. 


Teacher  and  Stiperintendent 

SUPT.   A.   D.  GRIFFIN,   PH.    M.,    KASOTA 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  brother  to  his 
sister,  a  teacher  in  the  grades. 

I'll  tell  you  why  Charles  likes  Ethel  and  not  you. 
Ethel  thinks  Charles  quite  a  wonderful  fellow  ana 
you  don't.     See? 

Now  about  your  school :  I  am  of  the  genus  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent,  therefore  I  can  tell  you  how- 
to  treat  the  animal.  First:  Note  well  the  remark 
above  about  Ethel  and  Charles.  Second:  Always 
consult  him  in  regard  to  what  he  wants  done  in  your 
irrade  even  tho  you  know  that  he  will  tell  you  to  do 
just  what  you  are  doing  or  will  give  you  free  rein. 
(I  find  thrs  good  advice  to  follow  in  dealing  with 
school  boards  also.)  Defer  to  him.  If  you  do  not 
agree,  perhaps  some  occasion  will  present  itself  so  that 
)"ou  can  show  him  you  are  right  without  wounding 
liis  dignity. 

The  earth  will,  not  go  all  to  pieces  if  you  don't 
have  your  own  way  in  a  minute.  Support  your  su- 
perior in  a  way  to  reflect  credit  on  him,  and  if  he  is 
any  kind  of  a  civilized  beast  at  all,  he  will  do  tlie 
same  for  you. 

If  he  does  not  respond  to  this  treatment,  the  best 
way  is  to  submit  to  injustice  for  a  time  then  go  to 
another  place.  If  the  hoard  of  education  want  you 
to  stay  and  ask  why  you  arc  going  tell  them  the  reason. 
Xcrcr  go  around  your  principal  or  superintendent  to 
the  board  unless  they  call  for  you  in  a  somewhat  of- 
ficial manner. 

Take  hold  of  your  room  firmly;  be  as  tactful  as 
you.  can,  but  still  have  courage  to  do  what  is  right 
at  the  right  time.  If  your  principal  has  teachers' 
meetings  it  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  suggest 
changes  pnl  modifications.  Consider  each  boy  and 
girl  as  good  as  gold  till  he  shows  himself  otherwise; 
then  proceed  to  make  him  as  good  as  sjold.  Observe 
the  "Golden  Rule"  for  teachers:  Reprove  when 
needful:  punish  when  you  nuis*t:  praise  when  you  can: 
but  Jirz'cr,  never  scold." 


Department  of  ^radical  cNlethods 

jr 

The  feature  of  this  Department  is  wayz  of  doing  or  devieeg 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  In  schoolroom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  informed  in  the  sdence  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  Itnowlng  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them. 

BlacKboard  Dravring 

Every  teacher  has  noted  with  pleasure  the  cflFect- 
iveness  of  blackboard  drawing  in  teaching,  but  not 
every  one  has  observed  that  they  cease  to  be  of  value 
after  a  few  days.  The  drawings  are  put  upon  the 
board  for  a  purpose,  and  when  that  purpose  is  served 
they  should  be  removed.  Recently  we  observed  some 
very  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  this  work. 
This  teacher  had  learned  that  a  train  of  cars  is  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child.  One  was  neatly 
drawn  upon  the  blackboard  and  her  pupils  in  the 
geography  class  were  to  find  out  what  it  would  be 
loaded  with  in  the  various  cities  and  towns,  and  print 
the  names  on  the  cars.  In  dealing  with  our  new 
po  sessions,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  ships  were  drawn 
instead,  and  upon  the  sails  were  printed  the  articles 
carried. 

These  were  left  on  the  board  only  a  few  days  and 
new  ones  took  their  places.  The  boys  carried  this  so 
far  that  the  name  of  the  road  was  indicated  by  its 
initials  on  the  engine,  while  the  names  of  the  ships 
were  also  properly  shown.  These  drawings  should 
be  equal  to  the  best  that  the  children  can  do  to  be 
helpful  to  them  in  reproducing  upon  slates  or  tab- 
lets. Use  pictures  to  illustrate  whenever  possible,  but 
keep  them  fresh  and  full  of  suggestion. 

Teachers  often  feel  a  timidity  in  attempting  this 
work,  but  it  can  be  done  by  every  one  after  a  little 
practice,  and  should  be  done  whenever  possible.  There 
is  much  knowledge  gained  thru  unconscious  ab- 
sorption and  in  their  sitting  and  musing  over  these 
.pictures,  many  a  child  gets  facts  that  fail  thru  more 
pretentious  methods. 


The  young  teacher  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
bit  of  slang,  the  incorrect  expression,  and  every  slip 
in  book  knowledge  is  industriously  spread  by  the 
bright  children,  who  seem  all  eyes  and  ears.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  teacher  can  be  picked*  out  every- 
where by  her  precise  language,  but  this  is  a  good 
fault,  since  a  good  example  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  impressionable  boys  and  girls.  The  old  saying, 
''Children  need  models  more  than  ^critics,''  contains 
more  real  psychology  than  many  books,  and  teachers 
are  beginning  to  know  this  more  and  more.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  stilted  or  use  the  longest  words 
in  the  dictionary,  but  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
good  English  falls  from  your  lips  in  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom. — American  Primary  Teacher 


**My  heart,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  work  of  teaching." 
"Good,"  she  replied,  "Now  if  somebody  would  put 
some  brains  into  it  we  might  look  for  results." — Ejr- 
change 
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A  Stimmer  *Witli  *Wild  Flowers 

[The  following  extract  from  Mrs.  Rowell's  book  will  suggest  l:ow 
children  may  be  led  to  obsenre,  know,  and  love  wild  flowers.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

S.    H.    ROWELL 

"Girls,  don't  these  look  like  spring?"  and  Nora 
Weston  held  up  a  few  early  flowers. 

''Oh,  the  dears!"  cried  Amy  Bush.    "Those  are  the 

first  wild  flowers  I  have  seen  this  spring.*' 

I  "I   found  a  woolly  gosling  on  my  way  to  school. 

[        See!"  and  Ruth  Lovell  held  it  up  to  view.    "But  those 

'        flowers  never  grew  in  this  city,  Nora  Weston.    Where 

did  you  get  them?" 

"You  are  right,  Ruth,"  replied  Nora.  My  cousin 
came  over  from  Hudson,  Wis.,  this  morning,  and 
brought  a  handful  of  them.  He  arrived  five. minutes 
before  I  started  to  school,  and  he  gave  these  to  me. 
Aren't  they  sweet,  especially  the  trailing  arbutus? 
Mamma  says  that  is  the  name  of  this  pink  one — and  it 
is  so  fragrant.  I  never  saw  one  before.  The  hepatica 
1  used  to  find  when  we  lived  in  Isanti  county,  and  I 
think  I  have  seen  the  leaves  at  White  Bear.  We  are 
always  wild  to  go  into  the  country  as  soon  as  flowers 
bloom,  but  cannot  always  go  in  time  for  the  early 
flowers."  •  , 

'*My  cousin  Jennie,"  said  Amy  Bush,  ''said  she 
found  a  trailing  arbutus  at  White  Bear,  but  not  in 
bloom.  They  grow  in  but  few  places  in  this  state, 
she  says,  but  are  plentiful  in  Wisconsin,  just  over  the 
line." 

"How  odd!  I  wonder  why  it  is!  Is  the  soil  so 
different  ?  The  distance  is  very  little.  It  is  but  twenty 
miles  from  here  to  Hudson.  I  wonder  so  many  things 
about  flowers !  I  wish  I  could  live  in  the  woods  and 
see  every  wild  flower,  and  learn  all  about  them."  It 
is  Ruth  who  is  speaking  now,  and  the  other  girls 
share^in  her  enthusiasm. 

"All  wild  flowers  do  not  grow  in  the  woods,"  said 
Martha  Day,  who  had  joined  the  group.  There  are 
many  kinds  on  the  prairie  that  do  not  grow  in  the 
woods.  I  did  long  to  know  their  names,  when  I  was 
at  Auntie's  last  summer.  I  learned  a  few,  but  differ- 
ent persons  give  them  diflferent  names,  so  I  did  not 
learn  which  was  right.  I  lookt  in  auntie's  botany, 
but  it  uses  so  many  strange  words,  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  descriptions.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
botany  that  describes  flowers  in  plain  words!" 

"I  say,  girls,"  said  Nora,  "I  have  an  idea.  Let's 
make  a  botany  of  our  own —  Well,  I  don't  mean  that, 
exactly — "  as  the  girls  laughed.  "Of  course  it  wouldn't 
be  a  botany,  but  let  us  write  as  plain  a  description 
as  we  can  of  every  flower  we  find  this  summer.  We 
can  have  pressed  flowers  or  drawings  and  add  the 
names  when  we  can." 

"All  riorht,"  replied  several  girls. 

"I  think,  tho,  it  would  be  more  like  a  herbarium 
than  a  botany,"  remarked  Amy. 

"Whatever  its  name.  I  like  the  idea,"  said  Laura 
Pine.  "We  can  compare  books  and  copy  from  each 
other's  what  we  do  not  have,  and,  in  that  way,  learn 
the  names  of  a  good  many  flowers." 

"I  would  just  love  to  study  flowers  in  that  way," 
said  Ruth.     "We  would  .not  have  to  learn  so  many 


hard  words  that  we  would  imagine  ourselves  study- 
ing a  foreign  language." 

"And,"  said  Nora,  "Miss  Case  will  help  us,  I  am 
sure." 

"What  is  it  that  you  want  help  about?"  inquired 
that  lady,  as  she  stept  upon  the  walk,  near  the  girls. 
She  greeted  them  smilingly. 

"Oh,  what  beauties!"  she  cried,  as  she  spied  the 
flowers  Nora  held  out  to  her. 

"For  me?  Oh,  thank  you!  Trailing  arbutus  and 
hepatica!    Where  did  you  get  them." 

"They  are  from  Hudson,  Wisconsin,"  replied  Nora. 
Miss  Case,  we  want  to  make  some  flower  books.  We 
will  press  and  dry  the  flowers  and  write  descriptions 
as  they  look  to  us  and  give  the  names  when  we  can, 
but  w^e  do  not  know  the  names  of  all.  Will  you  help 
us  get  them  right?" 

"Certainly!  I  will  be  glad  to  give  what  help  1 
can." 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  bright  spring  day,  and  the 
group  was  in  front  of  one  of  the  schoolhouses  in  St. 
Paul.  Miss  Case,  their  teacher,  had  given  them  sim- 
ple lessons  in  flower  study,  and  more  of  their  love  of 
flowers  and  their  interest  in  them  was  due  to  her 
efforts  than  they  knew.  Of  course  they  had  always 
likt  flowers.    Who  does  not,  more  or  less? 

As  the  bell  rang,  the  girls  and  their  teacher  joined 
the  throng  that  had  been  loitering  in  the  sunshine,  and 
entered  the  building. 

A  few  warm  days  succeeded  this  one,  and  many 
flowers  lifted  their  bright  faces.-  Several  of  the  girls 
were  provided  with  blank  books,  and  were  pressing 
flowers.  Miss  Case  asked  the  class  to  write  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  flowers  they  found  and  bring  their 
papers  as  a  language  lesson. 

"Laura,  you  may  read  a  description  of  one  flower," 
said  Miss  Case. 

Laura  arose  and  read : 

"Trailing  Arbutus  or  Mayflower.  It  is  a  small  pink 
flower — a  tube  about'  half  an  inch  long,  with  five  flar- 
ing petals.  They  grow  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  a 
stem,  about  four  inches  high  and  have  leaves  all  about 
the  flower.  The  leaves  are  oval — each  leaf  nearly  as 
large  as  a  cluster  of  flowers,  and  are  tough  and  leath- 
ery. The  plant  is  a  vine,  trailing  on  the  ground,  or, 
rather,  under  the  ground." 

"Can    any    one    tell    more   about    it?"    asked    their 
teacher. 
•  "The  leaves  live  thru  the  winter,"  said  Martha. 

"Then  it  is  an  evergreen,  and  it  is  also  a  shrub," 
said  Miss  Case.  "Does  anv  one  know  whv  I  call  it 
a  shrub?" 

"Because  the  stem  is  woodv,"  Ruth  replied. 

"Right,  tho  it  is  but  slightly  woody.  Can  any  one 
tell  more  about  the  vine — how  it  grows?" 

No  one  had  seen  it,  so  Miss  Case  told  them. 

"The  vine  creeps  under  orround  and  forms  clumos 
of  little  plants  that  grow  but  a  few  inches  hio^h.  the 
vine  not  appearing.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered for  a  year  or  more  in  extent,  the  ereen  patch 
dotted  with  pink  or  white  blossoms,  ^'hcse  are  pink 
yet  T  save  seen  more  whi^^e  than  pink  ones." 

"Nora,  you  may  read." 

"The  hepatica  or  livcrleaf  is  the  first  flower  to  bloom 
in  the  woods.  There  are  pink,  white,  pnd  hhie  ones. 
Thcv    look   much    like    strawberry   blossoms   but    the 
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petals  are  not  so  round.  They  have  a  green  center, 
six  petals,  three  sepals,  and  many  stamens.  They 
grow  about  three  inches  high,  on  straight  fuzzy  stems. 
The  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes.  They  are 
tliick  and  fuzzy  when  young,  but  smooth  and  leathery 
when  old,  and  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  They  remain 
on  all  winter  and  are  purple  in  the  spring.  About  the 
time  the  blossoms  are  gone,  the  leaf  buds  appear — 
little  woolly  balls.  The  old  leaves  dry  up  and  disap- 
pear during  the  summer." 
"Ruth  may  read." 

"The  bloodroot  blossom  appears  about  the  last  of 
April  or  first  of  May,  and  is  a  waxy  white.  It  looks 
nearly  like  a  white  hepatica,  but  usually  has  more 
petals  and  is  a  little  larger.  Its  leaves  come  straight 
from  the  root,  and,  at  first,  wrap  around  the  flower 
stem.  The  sap  is  orange-colored  and  stains  the  fin- 
gers, but  turns  brown  as  it  dries." 
"Is  there  another?" 

Martha  read :  "The  pasque  flower,  or  gosling  grows 
in  sunny  places  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  or  on  the 
prairie  and  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  the  petals 
being  more  than  an  inch  long.    The  color  is  a  pur- 
plish blue.    The  stem  and  under  side  of  the  petals  are 
covered  with  a  soft  silky  fur.     It  has  five  to  eight 
petals,  and  many  stamens  making  a  large  yellow  cen- 
ter  for  the  flower  with  their  golden  anthers.     The 
leaves  come  up  later  and  are  cut  into  sections  like 
the  rose  geranium.    The  seeds  are  in  heads  and  each 
seed  has  a  long  thread  so  the  wind  carries  it." 
"Have  any  more  flowers  been  found?" 
Several  hands  were  raised. 
Eva  Dale  read  the  following: 
"The  pussyfoot  grows  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  on  the  prairie.    It  is  a  little,  soft,  cushiony  flower, 
like  the  bottom  of  a  cat's  foot,  nearly  white  but  with 
tiny  brown  spots.     The  leaves  are  oval  and  silky,  a 
greenish  gray  color,  and  lie  on  the  ground  like  a  mat." 
Ethel  White  added  that  they  seemed  to  her  to  be 
bundles  of  tiny  flowers. 

The  teacher  said:  "Yes,  each  little  cushion  is  a 
bunch  of  very  tiny  blossoms,  and  the  bunches,  also, 
are  arranged  in  groups.  The  brown  spots,  which 
have  not  appeared,  yet,  on  the  samples  you  placed  on 
my  desk,  are  the  anthers.  The  leaves,  you  will  see, 
if  you  notice  closely,  are  covered  with  fine  white  hairs, 
which  give  the  gray  color  to  them.  The  plant  is  one 
of  many  varieties  of  cudweed.  Pussyfoot,  or  cat's 
foot  seems  an  appropriate  name." 

One  more  flower  had  been  found,  and  Amy  read: 
"A  little  flower  just  like  a  strawberry  flower  but 
yellow.    It  grows  on  a  little  branching  herb  about  four 
inches  high.     It  is  not  very  pretty,  but  is  early." 

"A  buttercup,"  said  Miss  Case.  "You  will  find 
many  such  flowers,  all  thru  the  summer,  on  plants  of 
different  sizes  and  kinds,  for  there  are  twenty  vari- 
eties of  the  buttercup  in  this  state.  Some  of  them 
are  ciuite  prettv. 

"T  notice  that  some  of  you  have  told  about  the 
seed,  others  have  not." 

Laura  replied:  "I  do  not  know  about  the  seeds  of 
manv  plants." 

"So  T  supposed."  said  Miss  Case.  "T  would  sugefest 
that  you  watch  these  plants  thru  the  summer  and  see 
how  the  seeds  grow,  and  perhaps  you  will  note  other 


things  about  them.  Save  room  in  your  books,  after 
each  flower,  and  add,  later,  any  new  facts,  and  learn 
to  know  the  plants  at  any  time  in  the  summer. 

"Would  you  like  to  know  the  family  each  flower 
belongs  to?" 

The  girls  did  not  answer  promptly,  and  the  boys 
shook  their  heads  very  slightly. 

"We  do  not  want  to  learn  a  lot  of  hard  words," 
said  Nora. 

Miss  Case  smiled.  "It  was  not  the  Latin  names  I 
was  thinking  of,  but  just  as  you  please." 

"If  they  are  not  hard  names  I  would  like  to  know 
them,"  said  Ruth  Lovell. 

"The  hepatica,  buttercup,  and  pasque-flower  belong 
to  the  great  Crowfoot  family.  Trailing  arbutus  is 
a  heath,  and  so  is  related  to  wintergreen,  blueberry, 
and  cranberry.  Bloodroot  is  a  poppy,  the  family  of 
our  garden  poppies. 

The  children's  eyes  brightened  again. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ruth,  and  the  others  wrote  down 
the  information  with  looks  of  interest. 

"/  found  one  flower  that  you  all  failed  to  find,"  said 
Miss  Case.     "Would  you  like  to  see  it?" 

A  dozen  hands  were  raised. 

"What  an  odd  flower !"  exclaimed  one  and  another, 
as  it  was  past  around. 

"It  is  wild  ginger,"  said  Miss  Case.  "The  root  has 
a  ginger  taste." 

It  was  indeed  an  odd  flower.  A  perfectly  round  cup 
was  about  the  size  of  a  field  pea.  What  lookt  like 
three  long  sepals  extended  from  the  rim  of  the  cup. 
In  the  bottom  was  a  raised  circle  edged  with  purple, 
where  the  stamens  and  pistils  grow.  This  circle  was 
surrounded  by  three  larger  whitish  circles,  each  edged 
with  a  purple  ring.  The  stem  was  about  three  inches 
long  growing  between  two  broad  heart-shaped  leaves. 
The  under  side  of  leaves  as  well  as  stem  was  covered 
with  white,  silky  hairs. 

"I  have  seen  such  flowers  before,"  said  Eva  Dale, 
"but  never  thought  them  worth  noticing,  but  thev  are, 
truly." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  it  thru  a  magnifying  glass?" 
asked  Miss  Case,  producing  one  from  her  desk. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  How  pretty!"  cried  one  and  an- 
other, and  the  boys,  who  had  shown  less  interest  than 
the  girls,  lookt  eagerly. 

"Its  beauties  are  hidden,"  said  Martha  Day.  "It 
takes  the  glass  to  show  them,  tho,  really,  it  is  much 
prettier  even  without  the  glass,  than  I  ever  thought 
it,  before  looking  closely.  It  is  quite  a  common 
flower." 


Conversational   Niceties 

The  requirements  of  polite  conversation  occasion- 
ally puzzle  the  student  of  the  English  language,  says 
the  author  of  "A  Levantine  Log-Book,"  but  one  who 
has  a  governess  will  soon  acquire  them  all. 

Thus  a  young  Frenchwoman  who  was  learning 
English  while  on  tour  with  an  American  attendant, 
exclaimed,  "O  my,  I  am  all  of  a  sweat !" 

"Miss  Morceau,"  exclaimed  her  attendant,  "never 
use  that  word  again !  Horses  sweat.  Men  perspire. 
Ladies  merely  glow." 
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Drawing 

Perspective— Continued 

In  drawing  an  object  with  a  circular  top,  notice  the 
effect  of  the  different  positions  of  the  object  in  re- 
lation to  the  eye: 

I.  When  the  object  is  on  a  level  with  the  eye  the 
top  of  the  object  will  be  represented  by  a  horizontal 
line  (fig.  i). 


2.     When  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  the  top 
of  the  object  is  an  ellipse  (fig.  2). 


3.     When  still  more  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  the 
ellipse  will  be  wider  (fig.  3). 


4  When  placed  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  only  one 
side  of  the  ellipse  is  seen  and  the  line  slants  downward 
(fig-  4). 


Take  care  not  to  draw  the  ellipse  as  if  it  came  to  a 
point  on  the  sides  (fig.  5),  but  have  lines  somewhat 
parallel  ending  with  a  curve  on  the  sides  (figs.  2,  3). 
When  a  cylindrical  object  is  below  the  level  of  the 
eye,  the  base  of  the  object  must  be  drawn  with  a  curve 
on  the  sides  and  the  whole  ellipse  be  drawn  at  first,  as 
if  the  object  were  transparent  (see  fig.  3  and  4  and 
compare  with  wrong  base  fig.  5). 


After  the  pupils  have  learned  to  draw  these  forms 
correctly  make  drawings  from  groups  of  different 
cylindrical  and  spherical  objects.  Select  those  which 
have  some  relation  to  each  other  in  actual  use,  as  the 
teapot  and  cup  in  fig.  6.  One  of  the  objects  should 
be  larger  than  the  other  and  there  should  be  some 
variety  in  their  shape  and  color. 

Some  kind  of  kitchen  utensil  will  look  well  with  a 
fruit  or  some  vegetable,  and  the  children  may  take 
turns  in  bringing  them  for  the  drawing  lesson.  After 
the  form  of  the  different  objects  in  the  group  has 
been  studied  carefully  with  the  pencil,  the  drawing 
may  be  finished  in  any  of  the  following  ways : 

I.  Go  over  the  outline  with  brush  and  ink,  using 
a  small  brush  and  holding  it  vertical.  Cover  certain 
masses  with  ink  as  in  fig.  6. 


2.  Finish  in  three  tones,  white,  grey  and  black,  or 
two  values,  that  is  two  shades  of  grey  and  white,  or 
two  values  of  grey  and  black. 

3.  Finish  in  water  colors  or  colored  pencils. 

The  same  group  may  be  made  over  again  in  these 
different  ways.  In  all  these  drawings  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  outline  of  the  objects  distinct  and  thus  em- 
phasize the  form  rather  than  the  color,  or  the  light 
and  shade. 
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Blackboard  Draviring 
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O  wind  of  Marcli,  upon  whose  heaving  breast 
Sleep  ApriVs  hopes»  like  birds  in  rocking  nest, 
Tell  me  the  meaning  of  thy  wild  refrain. 
Now  clarion  call,  now  broken  sobs  of  pain- 
Tell  me  the  secret  of  thy  clamorous  cfnest. 


When  thy  brave  trumpets  call  from  ea$t  to  west 
Earth's  pulses  leap  to  greet  her  royal  guest, 
And  there's  a  magic  in  thy  wildest  strain 
To  woo  the  bluebird  o'er  the  windy  plain. 
While  dreaminjsf  violets  stir  in  sweet  unrest, 
O  wind  of  March ! 
^EliaQbeth  Win  slow  Harmon,  in  Harper  s  Ba^saar 


Pape  r  Fold  i  n^ — Paper  Cutting 


The  Miner 


N.    B.    A. 

See  this  queer  miner.  Do 
you  suppose  he  could  dig 
enough  coal  to  build  yon 
a  t^ood  lire?  Never  mind  if 
he  does  look  stiff  and 
queer.  After  you  have 
dressed  liini  carefully  in 
his  folded  paper  suit  you 
will  think  him  so  fine 
that  you  will  not  want 
hi  111  to  get  covered  with 
black  coal  dust.  His  cap 
is  green*  his  jacket  yel- 
low, his  trousers  red. 
and  his  shoes  brown.  Ue 
is  not  a  real  miner  him- 
self, but  this  is  the  son;.^ 
he  can  sincj  to  us  about  the 
niiucr  who  does  go  down 
in  the  tieep  vnine  to  work 
for  us : 

Deep  down  in  the  ground,  frnni  morning  till  night. 
The  miner  is  working  with  all  his  might : 
Tie  is  working  for  you  and  working  frtr  me. 
Digging  the  minerals  we  cannot  sec. 

He  raises  his  pickax,  or  hammer,  to  strike ; 
The  soft  flickeritig  candle  is  his  only  light: 
For  dark  is  the  mine  where  the  minerals  arc  found, 
And  the  beautiful  snnsliiuf  cannot  reach  down. 

To  the  miner  the  baker  gives  bread  and  cake: 
The  tailor,  his  nice  warm  clothes  can  make ; 
His  boots  and  shoes  the  shoemaker  sewSn — 
And  what  does  the  miner  return  for  all  those? 

He  gives  us  the  coaJ  lo  huilcl  our  fires, 
The  iron  for  the  horseshoes  and  wagon  tires, 
The  gold,  the  silver,  the  copper  and  lead. 
The  diamonds,  and  salt  that  we  put  in  our  bread. 

—ScJecfed 


WiA  vigor. 


THE  MINER 

Wordi  And  miulc  bj  ^iKKiiTniB  Oitfdbs. 
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WurJi  -  [ng  tbirr    ti;    diy    uid    nE^t^    Ttiijii    we    luvc     the  aIT  -  v«r    tvighL 


P^ 
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f'Lliiit.  clui^,  clio^.c^l^.clEiitr.rlAfigncLnfli      Ku     hE*   \nm.\t  *  y         tiNiwft   dd    fln^. 


A.  Better  Name 

CAROLINE   M,    FULLER 

When  three-year-old  Lawrence  came  home  from  the 
zoo, 

And  described  it  to  all  who  would  hear^ 
IJis  uncle,  to  tease  him,  leaned  forward  and  asked. 

"Can  you  say  'zoological/  dear?'' 

r*oor  Lawrence  was  silentn  and  sriuirmcd  in  Iiis  ch^iir, 
While  his  little  face  flushed  and  grew  dark; 

Then,  raising  his  eves,  he  courageously  said. 
"Lhicle  Dicky,  I  call  it  ^NoalVs  Ark1  " 

—Selected 
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An  Aid  in  ''Key  Method'' 

From  strong  card  board,  oak  tag,  trunk  board,  or 
straw  board  cut  at  least  six  houses,  with  window  and 
door,  gable  end  view. 

Over  the  door  screw  in  a  small  brass  screw-hook. 
To  make  it  firm  place  a  small  piece  of  wood  on  back 
and  screw  the  screw  hook  not  only  thru  the  straw 
board  but  thru  the  wood  too. 

With  printing  outfit  print  on  oak  tag  a  large  num- 
ber of  keys^  upon  which  the  children  need  drill.  Ex, : 
ight-an-other-ing. 

Punch  small  holes  in  top  and  middle  of  each  card 
in  order  that  they  may  be  hung  on  the  hooks  over  the 
doors. 

Next  print  on  oak  tag  cards  the  words  belgnging  to 
each  family.  One  word  on  a  card.  Ex. :  light,  might, 
right,  bright,  sight,  Ught,  night,  tight;  can,  Dan,  fan, 
hand,  man,  land,  band,  sand.  Nan,  pan,  ran,  tan,  van; 
ding,  king,  ring,  sing,  wing,  bring,  string,  flying,  etc. 

Select  the  keys  upon  which  you  wish  to  drill  in  the 
lesson  in  hand.  Arrange  the  houses  on  black  board 
ledge  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  class.  Over  each  door 
hang  a  key  on  the  hook.    One  key  o<^er  each  door. 

Pass  the  words  printed  on  cards  to  the  children — 
mix  them  up. 

Tell  the  children  that  different  families  live  in  differ- 
ent houses.  Let  the  children  name  the  families  aloud 
as  ight  in  the  first  house,  an  in  the  second  house,  ing 
in  the  third  house,  etc. 

Then  tell  the  children  that  they  live  in  those  houses. 
That  they  must  look  on  their  cards  and  see  to  which 
house  they  belong.  All  the  ight  children  must  run 
and  stand  in  front  of  the  ight  house  door ;  all  the  an 
children  in  front  of  the  an  house  door,  etc. 

When  all  have  gotten  in  lines  before  their  houses, 
let  the  children  read  their  cards,  "give  their  names" 
as  they  call  it,  and  all  the  others  listen  to  the  reading. 
In  case  a  child  carrying  the  word  wing  should  be 
standing  before  the  door  of  the  an  house  when  it  comes 
his  turn  to  give  his  name,  and  he  says  "wing"  imme- 
diately the  others  will  discover  his  error  and  say 
"wing  is  ing's  little  child,  he  doesn't  live  in  i^ht's 
house r 

This  is  a  fine  way  to  teach  children  to  pick  out  keys 
in  words,  cultivating  the  observation. 


Use  of  Primary  Colors 

Use  the  primary  colors, — violet,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  red  in  the  primary  rooms  as  much  as  possible. 

Children  can  never  be  too  familiar  with  these  colors. 

They  love  them,  and  they  make  the  school  room 
attractive. 

I.     Puff  balls: 

Take  two  full  sheets  of  tissue  paper  of  one  color. 
The  paper  comes  folded  once.  Fold  again  in  same 
direction.  Then  fold  this  oblong  into  thirds  length- 
wise. This  will  bring  the  paper  in  squares,  twenty- 
four  sheets  thick. 

On  this  place  a  seven-inch  circle  of  oak  tag  as  a 
pattern.     Cut  around  this  circle. 

Next  take  each  of  the  twenty-four  circles  thus 
made,  and  fold  first  into  halves,  then  into  quarters. 

When  this  is  done,  take  a  needle  and  thread  and 
pass  thru  each  folded  circle  as  near  the  point  as 
possible.    Arrange  in  a  circle  of  six,  one  folded  circle 


overlapping  the  last,  etc.  Continue  until  all  twenty- 
four  are  strung,  then  pass  the  needle  back  thru  all  of 
the  twenty-four  and  tie  securely,  leaving  a  Ipng  end 
of  thread  to  suspend  ball  by. 

Lastly  open  out  each  folded  circle.  The  result  will 
be  a  large  puff  ball  seven  inches  in  diameter. 

Make  one  ball  of  each  of  these  primary  colors. 
Suspend  in  the  room  where  they  will  swing  in  the 
slightest  breeze. 

They  are  fine  for  sense  training. 

Color  Cards  and  Pegs 

Provide  a  9x12  sheet  of  oak  tag  for  each  child  in 
a  certain  class. 

At  the  top  of  each  cord,*  paste  the  primary  colors 
in  order. 

Give  each  child  a  box  of  colored  pegs  in  the  primary 
colors. 

Let  him  arrange  them  in  neat  rows  under  the  colors 
pasted  on  the  oak  tag. 

Rainbow   Ruler 

Provide  each  child  with  a  ruler.  Mark  inches  plain- 
ly on  ruler.  Let  him  arrange  pegs  in  primary  colors 
in  vertical,  parallel  lines  under  the  ruler,  one  inch 
apart,  and  in  right  order.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
teach  the  inch, 

A  Trip  to  Mars 

"Oh !  Dear,  I  am  so  sleepy,"  said  Gladys  one  night 
when  the  wind  was  howling  around  the  house  and  the 
snov.'  flakes  were  flying  past  the  window. 

We  were  sitting  with  our  chairs  drawn  up  to  a  large 
old  fashioned  fire  place  telling  stories  and  waiting 
for  the  time  to  come  for  us  to  go  to  the  depot  for  we 
were  expecting  some  friends. 

•*So.am  I,"  replied  L  "I  never  had  the  time  pass 
quite  as  slowly  as  it  has  tonight." 

"Let  us  go  out  in  the  yard  and  slide  down  hill," 
said  Gladys. 

So  we  went  and  got  our  sled  and  slid  down  hill 
for  a  short  time.  But  we  soon  became  tired  and 
went  into  the  house. 

We  sat  down  again  by  the  fire  place  each  of  us  oc- 
cupied by  our  own  thoughts.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  room  save  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire,  which 
cast  uneven  and  ghostly  shadows  about  tht  room. 

I  began  to  feel  drowsy.  Suddenly  I  sat  erect  for  I 
had  seen  that  the  atmosphere  was  turning  to  snow. 
Around  and  about  me  were  piling  the  soft  flakes  till 
in  a  short  time  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  all  the 
way  to  the  heavens  was  a  path.  And  more  wonderful 
than  all  I  found  myself  I  knew  not  why  climbing 
up  this  path. 

No  other  person  seemed  to  be  stirring  and  a  sense 
of  fear  and  lonesomeness  stole  over  me  as  I  looked 
at  that  glistening  path.  But  I  plodded  on  and  after 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long  time  I  found  myself 
nearing  a  land  which  was  covered  with  green  grass 
and  trees.  Hundreds  of  birds  with  gay  plumage  flitted 
among  the  trees.  Small  streams  wound  their  way 
among  the  tangled  branches  where  monkeys  grinning 
and  chattering  ran  and  swung.  Suddenly  and  with- 
out attracting  my  attention  one  of  them  swung  him- 
self to  a  cocoanut  tree  near  by  and  picking  one  of 
the  cocoanuts  was  about  to  hurl  it  at  me  when  I 
perceived  him  and  sprang  out  of  the  way. 

After  walking  for  about  a  mile  the  country  showed 
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signs  of  habitation.  Good  roads,  paved  streets,  and 
large  houses  and  stores  showed  that  the  people  were 
fully  as  civilized  as  we  were.  The  people  who  met 
me  were  dressed  very  much  as  I  was  dressed,  ex- 
cepting that  their  dress  was  richer  and  displayed  fewer 
ornaments. 

Every  one  I  met  wore  a  happy  look.  Even  the  dogs 
and  cats  wore  a  less  dejected  look  than  ours  are  wont 
to  wear. 

For  a  long  time  I  addressed  no  one.  But  at  last 
I  saw  coming  down  the  street  an  old  man  with  long 
white  locks.  He  bowed  very  pleasantly  and  started 
to  talk.  At  first  I  could  not  understand  what  he  was 
trying  to  say  but  after  a  long  tin^e  of  patient  listening 
I  managed  to  understand  that  he  was  trying  to  say 
good  morning  to  me.  I  then  tho*t  he  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder. 

Just  then  I  heard  a  voice  calling  my  name  and  I 
awoke  to  find  Gladys  shaking  me  to  wake  me  up. 
For  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  train. 

Written  for  School  Education  by  Hasel  Getchell, 
Douglas  School,  Minneapolis,  age   14  years. 


A  Real  School  Room  Party 

A  very  delightful  party  was  enjoyed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  A  and  B  5th  grades  of  the  Bremer  School  under 
Miss   Strom  and  Miss  Putnam,  Jan.  23rd. 

The  school  room  was  tastefully  decorated  in  red 
poinsettia. 

Each  child  wore  his  or  her  very  best,  and  the  teach- 
ers' wore  pretty  cream  dresses  and  red  roses. 

Hand  painted  poinsettia  favors  were  provided  each 
child. 

In  the  front  of  the  room  was  a  long  table  covered 
with  a  fine  linen  cloth.  The  table  was  spread  with 
delicious  cakes  and  baskets  of  oranges,  and  candy. 
The  children  sat  two  in  a  seat,  and  each  desk  was 
neatly  covered  with  white  paper  and  two  lovely 
Japanese  napkins  bearing  huge  red  poinsettia  for  the 
occupants. 

Several  little  girls  acted  as  waitresses,  wearing  white 
caps  made  of  dainty  white  handkerchiefs. 

The  happy,  beaming  faces  of  the  children,  the  re- 
freshing, daintiness  of  the  teachers,  the  exquisitely 
arranged  table,  which  fairly  groaned  under  its  load 
of  goodies,  the  delicious  odor  therefrom  and  the  gen- 
eral air  of  happiness,  culture,  and  taste  made  the 
sight  one  I  shall  never  forget. 

A  gentleman  from  the  State  University  entertained 
the  children  with  amusing  "Dutch  Stories"  for  a  half 
hour  or  more,  and  when  refreshments  were  served,  a 
fine  Edison  phonograph  dispersed  delightful  music. 

As  I  stood  and  watched,  I  fairly  longed  to  gather  in 
all  the  teachers  of  this  difficult  grade  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  let  them  see  and  enjoy,  with  me 
this  charming  affair. 

A  party  like  this  gives  many  a  child  who  perhaps  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  or  participate  in  a 
delightful  dainty,  refined  affair  to  see  and  enjoy  it 
with  his  more  fortunate  neighbor.  It  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression  of  true  culture  and  happiness  which 
will  «be  invaluable  to  him.  It  also  creates  a  strong 
feeling  of  respect  and  affection  for  the  teachers  who 
not  only  planned  the  delightful  occasion  but  gladly 


arrayed  themselves  in  their  dainty  white  gowns  and 
roses  in  honor  of  the  children.  This  is  something  the 
rudest  boy  will  never  forget. 


VITee  Poems  for  VITee  People 


*When  the  Birds  Go  North 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter. 
And  every  year  hath  its  rain — 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest, 
And  grass  springs  green  on  the  plain. 

And  the  adler's  veins  turn  crimson — 
And  the  birds  go  north  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow. 
And  every  heart  hath  its  pain — 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

"  Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane. 
When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over — 

When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

— 5*.  Z>.  Journal  of  Education 
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^arcb 


Oh,  windy  March !  you  are  too  loud ; 
You  do  make  such  a  noise, 

You  frisk  about. 

Now  in,  now  out — 
You're  worse  than  girls  and  boys. 


I. 


2. 


Fm  merry,  breezy  little  March ; 

Dear  children  gathered  here, 
I  hope  you  all  are  glad  to  greet 

The  third  month  of  the  year. 

There's  so  much  work  for  me  to  do! 

Old  Winter's  stayed  so  long; 
And  I   must  blow  him  north  again, 
With  breezes  swift  and  strong. 

Then  I  must  melt  the  snow  and  ice. 

And  waken  little  Spring, 
And  from  the  warm  and  sunny  South 

Must  call  the  birds  to  sing. 


Oh,  March,  you're  the  jolliest  old  fellow  we  know, 
And  we  like  you  the  better  the  harder  you  blow ! 
Devote  yourself  wholly  to  boys  and  their  kites. 
And  trust  to  the  boys  to  fight  hard  for  your  rights. 


High  and  low 

The  Spring  winds  blow! 
They  take  the  kites  that  the  boys  have  made, 
And  carry  them  off  high  into  the  air. 
They  snatch  the  little  girls'  hats  away. 
And   toss  and  tangle  their  flowing  hair. 


Ptissy  *Willows 

1.  Two  little  pussies 

Came  out  ohe  day,—' 
One  saw  the  other 
Over  the  way. 

2.  "Good  morning,  sister, 

How  do  you  do?" 
The  other  answered 
With  just  a  mew. 


5. 


One  gray  pussy 

In  great  surprise 
Could  hardly  believe 

Her  little  eyes. 

I  could  never 

Stir  from  the  bough  ; 
That  young  pussy 

Is  walking  now." 

The^  other  pussy 

Went  home  with  a  bound ; 
"Mother  Tabby, 

Guess  what  I've  found." 

"A  saucy  kitten 

Sat  in  a  tree ; 
Wore  a  brown  bonnet, 

And  mocked  at  me." 


evacuation   Day 

Once  a  year  the  good  people  of  Boston 

Lay  their  cares  and  their  duties  aside. 
To  join  in  their  grand  celebration 

With  more  than  their  usual  pride. 
The  old  and  the  young,  all  are  happy. 

As  together  they  learn  and  relearn — 
How  the  British  withdrew  from  their  borders. 

And  never  again  to  return. 

For  months  they  had  gathered  in  numbers ; 

All  had  noted  their  presence  with  dread, 
As  they  marched  thru  the  streets  of  the  city 

With  their  regular  ominous  tread. 
They  were  armed;  but  it  was  not  that  only 

Was  of  dissatisfaction  the  source; 
They  were  there,  and  by  King  George's  orders. 

Tyrannical  laws  to  enforce. 

The  people,  so  wronged,  were  indignant. 

And  vowed  that  it  never  should.be; 
Each  niove  to  compel  them  resisting, 

A  grand  effort  they  made  to  be  free. 
They  were  all  under  Washington's  orders. 

Obeying  his  every  command; 
lie  planned;  they  left  all  to  their  leader 

And  followed  each  wave  of  his  hand. 

To  cover  both  harbor  and  city, 

They  fortified  Dorchester  Heights; 
What  an  army  arose  at  their  rally! 

A  people  defending  their  rights. 
A  surprise  was  their  raid  on  the  red  coats, 

Who  fled  to  their  ships  in  the  bay ; 
From  the  heights  what  a  volley  was  thundered ! 

Then,  hard  driven,  the  fleet  sailed  away. 

Thus  the  British  were  driven  from  Boston; 

But  much  more  still  remained  to  be  done ; 
From  afar  came  more  rumors  of  battle; 

There  was  need  there  of  great  Washington. 
So,  leaving  freed  Boston  behind  him — 

Ever  brave  to  attack  or  defend, 
lucry  victory  following  victory. 
He  brou.^ht  war  to  a  glorious  end. 
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Ah !  our  ancestors  knew  what  they  planted 

With  their  wide-spreading  liberty-tree; 
In  its  arms  are  our  strength  and  protection, 

And,  as  now  so  it  ever  shall  be ! 
Theirs  were  deeds  we  will  ever  remember, 

Those  of  days  when  men's  courage  was  tried ; 
An"  inheritance  priceless  they  left  us — 

A  nation,  our  boast  and  our  pride ! 

A  nation  whose  watchword  is  ever — 

"For  liberty,  union  and   right!" 
Whose  flag  stands  for  justice  and  honor, 

Sustained  by  a  great  people's  might, 
Forever  by  valor  protected, 

O'er  our  land,  blood-redeemed,  may  it  wave, 
Where  the  soil  is  too  good  for  a  tyrant, 

Where  the  air  is  too  pure  for  a  slave ! 

— Thomas  F.  Porter, .Lynn  Item,  Teacher's  World 

(An  excellent  recitation  for  March  17,  now  a  hol- 
iday in  and  near  Boston.) 


March 


The  March  winds  are  blowing 

Ho,  ho!    Ho,  ho! 
While  flowers  lie  dreaming 

Beneath  the  snow, 
And  pussies  are  sleeping. 

In  coats  of  gray, 
On  willow  boughs  swaying 

To  measures  gay. 

The  March  winds  are  whistling 

So  clear  and  cold, 
The  grass  blades  are  stirring 

Beneath  the  mould, 
And  bluebirds  are  hastening 

With  song  of  cheer, 
*'01d  Winter's  departing. 

The  Spring  draws  near!" 

The  hill-top  is  losing 

Its  crest  of  snow, 
And  streams  are  swelling 

And  brooks  overflow. 
The  leaf-buds  are  bursting 

Their  coats  of  down. 
The  adler  is  shaking 

Her  catkins  brown. 

The  snowdrop  is  weaving 

Her  gown  of  white. 
The  crocus  is  painting 

Her  colors  bright; 
For,  life  is  pulsing 

Thro'  every  vein, 
"Yes,  Spring  is  coming!" 

The  glad  refrain. 

— Anna  B,  Badlani 


The  Voice  of  the  W^ind 

HENRY  TAYLOR 

The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad 
Through  the  vast  region,  felt  himself  at  fault,   ' 
Wanting  a  voice;  and  suddenly  to  earth 
Descended  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop, 
Where,  wandering  volatile  from  kind  to  kind. 
He  wooed  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 

First  he  besought  the  ash ;  the  voice  she  lent 
Fitfully  with  a  free  and  lashing  change 
Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties : 
The  aspen  next;  a  fluttered,  frivolous  twitter 
Was  her  sole  tribute :  from  the  willow  came 
So  long  as  dainty  summer  dressed  her  out, 
A  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter  note 
Was  hissing,  dry  and  reedy ;  lastly  the  pine 

Did  he  solicit;  and  from  her  he  drew 
A  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep. 
That  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her 
A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean  cave 
Where  he  was  born. 

— Educational  Rcvieiu 


In  March 


VIRGINIA    BAKER 


The  squirrel  blinks  his  sleepy  eyes, 

And  lifts  his  heavy  head. 
Then  half  awake,  and  half  asleep, 

Crawls  dreamily  from  bed, 
But  when  he  peeps  out  of  the  door, 

He  quick  exclaims,  **Oh  dear. 
How  long  I've  slept !    The  winter's  gone 

And  jolly  March  is  here!" 

The  bear,  deep  hidden  in  his  cave. 

His  shaggy  fur  coat  shakes, 
And  to  the  entrance  of  his  den, 

His  way  with  slow  steps  takes ; 
He  thrusts  his  great  head  out  of  doors, 

And  growls,  "T  sadly  fear 
My  lazy  time  is  ended,  for 

I  see  that  March  is  here !" . 

The  turtle  from  his  muddy  bed. 

At  bottom  of  the  brook. 
Pokes  out  a  funny  little  face 

And  round  him  gives  a  look ; 
Then,  with  a  mighty  dash  and  splash. 

Leaps  to  the  water  clear, 
And  cries,  "Hurrah !  Til  take  a  swim. 

For  Merry  March  is  here !" 

The  house  fly  opens  wide  his  wings  . 

And  buzzes  loud  with  glee 
As,  from  a  crevice  in  the  wall. 

He   rushes   merrily. 
O  children,  if  we  only  had 

A  fairy's  tiny  ear. 
We VI  surely  hear  him  say.  "Ha !  Ha ! 

Dear  March,  at  last,  is  here !" 

— Primary  Plans 
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March 


Kn  bluaterirto  flBarcb  tbe  wilO  win&a 
blow: 

TBOc  tbinf?  of  comino  Spring ; 
HnD  pu5si?*wiUow  ventures  out— 

36rai^c,  batfts,  little  tbtng. 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Smith 


Directions  for  MaRing 

Glue  sprays^of  real  pussy  willows  on  lower  left  hand  comer  of  the  lai^ge  sheet  of  straw  board, 
kites  elsewhere  on  straw  board.    With  printing  outfit  print  the  poem  above  on  the  card. 


Draw  or  paste  boys  flying^ 


March 

The  cock  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  flowing, 
The  small  birds  twitter, 
The  lake  doth  glitter. 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun. 

The  oldest  and  youngest 
Are  at  work  with  the  strongest  ; 
The  cattle  are  grazing, 
Their  heads  never  raising;  / 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one. 

Like  an  army  defeated. 
The  snow  hath  retreated, 
And  now  doth  fare  ill 
On  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 
The  ploughboy  is  whooping — anon — anon  I 

— Wordsworth 


''Slipping,  sliding  into  view, 

Here  comes  March!    How  do  you  do? 

He  is  a  noisy  boy  as  ever 

Breathed  the  breath  of  life,  for  never 

Is  he  still  unless  he's  sleeping. 

Stormy  March  is  oft  his  greeting, 

Yet  he's  kind  as  he  can  be 

And  his  heart  is  full  of  glee.*' 

— Little  Poem  for  Little  Children 


March!  and  all  the  winds  cry  ''March!" 
As   they   sweep   the   heaven'^    arch, 
Polishing  the  stars  that  gem 
Earth's  resplendent  diadem. 
Setting  all  the  waters  free 
From  the  winter's  chancery ; 


Sending  down  an  avalanche 
From  the  tree's  snowbound  branch, 
March  makes  clear  the  frosty  track 
That  the  birds  may  hasten  back 
On  their  northward  flight,  and  bring 
Jocund  carols  for  the  spring. 
March  is  merry,  March  is  mad. 
March  is  gay,  and  March  is  sad ; 
Every  humor  we  may  know 
If  we  list  the  winds  that  blow. — Sel, 


SdF)^    «f   ^b^    VA7ii)a 


^^m^ 


^ 


^m 


Hfci 


^ 


1.  TIm    bird  •  i««  maysletpfbutthe  wind      must  wak«  Ear  >  ly  i 

S.  Tht    flow  -  en  may  sleep,  boithe  wind      must  wake  Ear  <•  I7 1 

3.  Tbe    ebil-drenmaj  sleep,  but  tbe  wind     must  wake  Ear-l/f 


^^^m 


i 


^^m 


-*-i-g 


r*!H 


late  for  tbe  bird  •  ies*  sake; 
late  for  the  flow  •  ers'  sake; 
late  for   tbe     cbil   •  dren's  sake; 


^^-^Lljum 


Kim  •  ing  them,  fan  •  oint  i 
Rock- log  tbe    bods.   00 
Sing -ing   to    maeb    in  ( 


fe^trrf-nTrnr^^ 


^^gg=^jN.  jjij  .jij  n 


M>a         and  sweet,  Fen  till  tbe  dark  andlbedava   -  ing  4 

rose-motber's  breast,  Swineing  tbe  hj  •  a^intb  belle        to 

little       one's  ear.  He  thinks  bis  motber's  own  aong        to 


^^ 


I*  1^  '  I"  ^'li 
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Ptissr  VITillow 

In  her  dress  of  silver  gray 
Comes  the  Pussy  Willow  gay — 
Like  a  little  Eskimo, 
Clad  in  fur  from  tip  to  toe. 
Underneath  her,  in  the  river, 
Flows  the  water  with  a  shiver. 
Downward  sweeping  from  the  hill, 
North  Wind  whistles,  loud  and  shrill. 
Birds  are  loth  to  wing  their  flight, 
To  a  land  in  such  a  plight. 
Not  another  flower  is  found 
Peeping  from  the  bark  or  ground. 
Only  Mother  Willow  knows 
How  to  make  such  suits  as  those; 
How  to  fashion  them  with  skill. 
How  to  guard  against  the  chill. 
Did  she  live  once,  long  ago, 
In  the  land  of  ice  and  snow  ? 
Was  it  first  by  Polar  seas 
That  she  made  such  coats  as  these? 
Who  can  tell? — We  only  know 
Where  our  Pussy  Willows  grow. 
Fuzzy  little  friends  that  bring  ^ 

Promise  of  the  coming  spring. 

— Elizabeth  E.  Foulke 


ANNA   BURNHAM    BRYANT 

My  little  lady  all  in  fur — 

'Tis  good  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her. 

In  earliest  April,  latest  March, 

Ere  yet  the  tassels  of  the  larch 

Are  flung  abroad,  or  crocus  comes-. 

Or  bluebird  wings,  or  wild  bee  hums, 

Or  south  wind  whispers  in  niy  ear, 

"The  spring  is  near! — sweet  spring  is  near!" 

The  gnarled  oak  swings  his  knotted  arms — 

The  hero  of  a  hundred  storms — 

And  hoarsely  sings,  with  sob  and  wail. 

Of  wintry  rain  and  snow  and  hail, 

Of  fettered  brooks  and  bitter  frost, 

Of  lake  and  ocean  tempest-tossed ; 

But  by  the  river's  marshy  rim^ 

One  sweetly  contradicteth  him. 

So  soft,  so  shy  she  takes  her  place, 
You  scarce  can  see  her  hooded  face, 
As  swift  she  climbs  her  slim  brown  stem ; 
But  oh,  the  children — hark  to  them ! 
They  call  her  name  with  laugh  and  shout ; 
"Ah-h!  Pussy  Willow!   Found  you  out! 
YouVe  waiting  here — we  knew  you  were — 
Dear  little  lady  all  in  fur !" 

— Teachers'  World 


Ptissr  VITillow 

I  heard  it  whispered  in  the  air, 

Pussy  Willow,  Pussy  Willow, 
That  flowers  would  blossom  everywhere, 

Pussy  Willow,  Pussy  Willow, 

Pussy  said  if  you  would  look 
Down  beside  the  sheltered  brook, 
Sweet  spring  flowers  you  would  see 
Underneath  the  old  oak  tree- 
Why  are  you  so  bright  and  gay? 

Pussy  Willow,  Pussy  Willow. 
Soon  'twill  be  glad  Arbor  Day, 

Pussy  Willow,  Pussy  Willow.  ^ 
All  the  pussies  softly  sigh, 
"Spring  is  coming  by  and  by." 
They  told  the  secret — yes,  but  how? 
For  Pussy  Willows  can  not  "meouw !" 

— Primary  Teacher 


O,  March  Wind,  blow  with  all  your  might; 
Set  disordered  things  aright. 
Rustle  every  dead  leaf  down; 
Chase  the  cold  all  out  of  town; 

Sweep  the  streets  quite  free  from  dust; 
Blow  it  off  with  many  a  gust. 
Make  the  earth  all  clean  again. 
And  ready  for  the  April  rain. 

— 5"/.  Nicholas 
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The  March  IVInd 

Tune — My  Bonnie 

"Ha !  ha !"  said  the  March  Wind  one  morning, 

"ru  have  a  big  frolic  today ; 
I'll  toss  and  I'll  heap  in  a  tumble 
All  things  that  I  find  in  my  way. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
All  things  that  I  find  in  my  way,  ha !  ha ! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
All  things  that  I  find  in  my  way." 

Men's  hats  and  boys'  caps  were  sent  flying, 

Girl's  bonnets,  too,  tossed  all  about, 
While  March  Wind  laughed  louder  and  louder, 
That  jolly  old  rogue  wild  and  stout, 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
That  jolly  old  rogue  wild  and  stout,  ha!  ha! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
That  jolly  old  rogue  wild  and  stout. 

He  swept  through  the  country  and  city. 

Confusion  prevailing  the  while; 
Then,  breathless  and  silent,  subsided 
When  April  came  out  with  a  smile. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
When  April  came  out  with  a  smile,  ha !  ha ! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Glad  April  came  out  with  a  smile. 

— Normal  Instructor 


Mother  Nattire's  Children 

CALLIE  D.   COIT 

Out  in  the  woods  Mother  Nature  is  waiting, 
Waiting  to  welcome  her  children  so  dear. 

When  in  Spring's  morning  they  gladly  assemble. 
Earth's  joyous  greetings  and  praises  to  hear. 

Boisterous  March  Wind,  in  mischievous  frolic, 

Snatches  off  covers,  so  roguish  is  he ; 
Tosses  the  leaves  from  the  small  sleeping  flowers. 

Whistling  and  calling,  "Awake!  you  are  free!" 

Raindrops  come  pattering,  to  carry  their  message 
Down  where  th.e  seeds  (safely  hid  from  our  view), 
.  Little  brown  nightdresses  fast  are  outgrowing; 
Sunshine  in  beauty  will  dress  them  anew- 

Sunbeams  will  whisper  with  gentle  entreaty. 
Calling  them  softly,   *'Awake,  dears,  awake!" 

Roused  by  this  touch  of  a  mother  love  tender. 
Soon  the  small  seedlings  their  beds  will  forsake. 

Wakened  already  is  dear  Pussy  Willow, 

Cautious,  she's  wrapped  in  her  soft  hood  of  fur. 

Close  by  her  side  laughs  the  stream  in  a  murmur, 
Waiting  to  start  the  mill-wheel's  loud  whirr. 

Now  come  the  bluebells,  for  fairies'  ears  ringing; 

See  modest  violet,  buttercup  too; 
Crocus  and  daffodil  gay  in  new  dresses, 

Faces  fresh  washed  by  the  rain  and  the  dew. 

Birds  carol  praises  in  happiest  measure. 
Mingled  with  voices  of  children  at  play. 

This  is  the  song  that  all  Nature  is  singing, 
"Rejoice,  for  all  earth  is  awakened  to-day !" 

— Kindergarten  Review 


Oh,  March  that  blusters  and  March  that  blows. 
What  color  under  your  footsteps  glows! 
Beauty  you  summon  from  winter  snows, 
And  you  are  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  rose. 

— Celia  Thaxter 


Old  Mother  Moon 

I. 

Old  Mother  Moon  up  in  the  sky 

Sings  to  the  stars  her  sweet  lullaby. 

"Open  your  eyes,"  Mother  Moon  cries; 

"Earth-babies  sleep,  but  you  must  keep 

Watch  o'er  the  world  where  the  shadows  lie  deep.' 

2. 

Old  Mother  Moon  up  in  the  sky 
Sings  to  the  flowers  her  sweet  lullaby. 
Their  faces  are  bright  on  a  clear  night. 
And  you  must  know,  soft  as  the  snow. 
Dreams  from  the  flower  folk  to  baby  will  blow. 

3. 
Old  Mother  Moon  up  in  the  sky 
Sings  to  the  clouds  her  sweet  lullaby. 
And  moonlight  will  gleam,  while  babies  dream 
It  really  is  true.    She  is  singing  to  you. 
And  to  her  star-babies  up  in  the  blue. 


All- 


Rocked  in  the  deep,  little  stars  keep 
Watch  while  the  earth-babies  sleep. 

— School  Century 


The  School  Entertainment 

c4UCE  E.  cALLEN,  LownUe,  N.  Y.  

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  AUen,  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  spedally  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  If  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

Call  of  the  March  ^Wind 

An  older  boy,  able  to  whistle  a  loud  clear  call  and 
the  chorus  of  first  song,  should  take  the  part  of  the 
March  Wind.  If  more  desirable,  he  may  carry  a 
shrill  whistle  whicH  he  uses  as  directed.  All  the  other 
children  of  school  or  grade  are  the  Buds.  The  boys 
are  provided  with  little  pointed  caps  of  stiff  paper, 
the  girls  with  the  same  or  close-fitting  hoods.  Colors 
chosen  should  be  dull  browns  or  soft  neutral  greens 
or  grays  to  represent  the  first  buds.  Caps  and  hoods 
are  concealed  under  desks  until  needed. 

At  beginning  of  play  the  Buds  are  still  asleep  under- 
ground. That  is,  the  children  are  in  seats,  arms  folded 
on  desks,  faces  hidden  in  them.  To  give  desired  far- 
off  muffled  effect,  let  the  first  chorus  be  sung  by  chil- 
dren in  this  position.  March  Wind  dashes  gaily  into 
room,  sweeps  about  blowing  or  whistling  call. 

He  may  repeat  call  several  times  in  different  parts 
of  room,  then  coming  to  center,  he  sings:  (On  last 
line  of  stanza  each  time  March  Wind  gives  three  loud 
clear  whistled  calls  to  music.) 
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Call  of  the  March  Wind 
(Air — ''Geography  Song") 


nM- 


may   whistle,   with   pretty   effect,   if  desirable;  Buds 
lightly  "mark  time.") 

The  March 
(Ah— 'Tubal  Cain'') 


A  -  cross    the  hills    my    gay  whistle  shrills,    The 


^ 


^^ 


ia: 


4-#- 


buds    so  small      1      call,    I  call;  The  March  is  here,  the 


■A — -, 


The     wind   of     March  in    a       glee  •   some  mood, 
Each    bud  laughed  low    in    a       hap  -    py       way. 


^ 


pra^P^tEzfcjS: 


;<-v-U 


-w-^ 


is 


e    J"  /- 


skies  grow  clear— I'm  call  ing  and  calling  and  call  -  ing. 


To      the 
As     lie 


^ 


earth    swept 
put       on    his 


down   one 
u    •     nl 


day. 
form, 


$ 


^- 


$ 


?^=g=Ei 


Un-demeath  the  ground  so  deep ,    Sheltered  and  warm , 


It       was    cold    and    bare.  Win-ter      lin  -  gered  there — 
Then  with    mer  -  ry      shout  All  the    brooks  burst  out, 


i^^i-.^^  ^un^  m 


Safe  from     the  storm,       What  Is  this  sound  that  we 


§? 


'm^^^=i 


i^^Hhi-^-^ 


a   *     ft   h  ji 


l>   \^   * 


m 


hear  In    our  sleep?  The  JoHy  old  March  wind  Is  calling. 

March  Wind: 

Buds  (faces  hidden,  sing  softly  while  Wind  whistles 

air  with  low  call  on  last  line)  : 
IVind  (as  before) : 

Show,  Mayflower,  show  your  petals  of  snow, 

For  April's  sake,  awake,  awake! 

Come  Columbine,  come  Dandelion — 

I'm  calling  and  calling  and  calling. 

Buds  (straightening  up,  peeping  out  mischievously  be- 
tween fingers;   on  last  line   listening  while  Wind 
**calls" — theA  nodding  to  each  other)  : 
Underneath  the  ground  so  deep. 
Opening  bright   eyes, 
Mayflowers  arise, 
Columbine,  Dandelion,  make  the  first  sign — 
The  jolly  old  March  Wind  is  calling. 

lyind  (as.  before)  : 

And  where  are  you,  dear  Violet  blue? 
Come  Buttercup,  wake  up,  wake  up! 
Come  Daffodil  and  gay  Jonquil— 
Tm  calling  and  calling  and  calling. 
Buds  (with  graceful  motions  of  waking  up,  rubbing 
eyes,  yawning,  etc.     On  last  line,  spring  to  feet, 
standing  one  back  of  another  in  aisles,  nodding  heads 
emphatically)  : 

Underneath  the  ground  so  deep, 
Violet  blue, 
Buttercup  too, 

Jonquil  and  Daffodil  cannot  keep  still — 
The  jolly  old  March  Wind  is  calling. 
(Music  changes  to  that  given  below.    March  Wind 
and  Buds  sing  gaily.     During  chorus,  March  Wind 


The  woods   were    still  and  gray.  But  with  right  good  cheer 
The  skies     grew   soft  and  warm.  At  the   hap  -  py    sign 


H^-i 


^ 


ES?£ 


he        whis-tled    clear,  And  the    buds    still    un  -  der  - 
all       in    -   to     line.     Fell  the    buds   of      field    and 


^^ 


0        0 


£: 


^m 


ground.  All         heard  his    word,    and     brisk-ly  stirred 
wood,      Theu      rob  -  in      heard,  and  he  passed  the  word 

.     CHORUS. 


i^ 


r-^z 


:ir:s: 


U=Ji 


-^-M 


At  the  wel  -come,  wei -come  sound.  For  he  sang:—  Hurrah 
And  the  whole  world  un-der-stood.  For  they  sang—  Hurrah 


s;-^ 


zi=Mi 


for    the  March,  the  March!  Hur  -  rah   for  the  March,  the 
for    the  March,  the  March!  Hur  -  rah    for  the  March,  the 


t 


-<s>--- 


A^- 


L-^ZZt. 


March!    The  buds  shall  spring.  The        rob-    in      sing, 
March!    We    lead  the    way    To  the  flowers  of       May, 


i 


i 


Hur  -    rah 
Hur  -    rah 


for      the     March,  the 
for      the      March,  the 


March! 
March! 


(On  first  line.  Buds  put  on  caps  and  hoods,  smiling. 
On  fifth  line,  all  face  for  march  as  previously  arranged. 
At  Chorus,  begin  March,  led  by  March  Wind.  Con- 
tinue as  long  as  desired.) 
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Literature  in  Intermediate  Grades 

9<pLLE  SPANGLER  SWUSTAIN,  ChicAgo 

The  Literary  Studies  outlined  in  this  department  are  suitable  for 
rural  schools  as  well  as  for  grades  four  to  six  in  graded  schools. 
They  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  for  each 
month  of  the  year  1906-7.  Let  each  be  studied  thru  the  month  as  a 
basis  for  a  program  to  be  given  on  some  convenient  afternoon  or  even- 
ing. Copies  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  containing  any  study  will  be 
mailed  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or 
more  copies  are  ordered. 


Ibcnr^  M»  Xonafcllow 

Born — Feb.  27,  1807. 
Died — Mar.  24,  1882. 

TKe  CKildreA**  Hovir 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamp-light, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence: 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise- 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle-^all ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret. 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 


They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Biogen, 

In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine ! 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  w^all, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress,  » 

And  will  not  let  you  depart,  ; 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon, 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day ; 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin. 

And  moulder  in  dust  away ! 

In  Portland,  Maine,  "the  beautiful  town  that  is 
seated  by  the  sea,"  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
was  born,  Feb.  2^,  1807,  ^"d  here  in  a  fine  old  ances- 
tral mansion,  under  most  happy  surroundings,  his 
childhood  wa*  spent.  In  the  poem — "My  Lost  Youth," 
the  poet  speaks  of  his  child-hood  home : 
'T  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods; 

And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 

Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 

In  quiet  neighborhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song. 

It  flutters  and  murmurs  still; 

'A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.'  " 

The  mother  of  Longfellow  was  very  beautiful  in 
person  and  character,  fond  of  music  and  poetry,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  Nature,  and  above  all,  a  faithful, 
affectionate  wife  and  devoted  mother.    She  was  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  John  Alden,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  Wadsworth,  a  Revolutionary  officer.    The 
"old-fashioned  country-seat,"  described  in  the  poem — 
"The  Old  Clock  On  the  Stairs,"  was  the  old  Gold 
homestead,  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  formerly  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Longfellow's  maternal  grand-father. 
Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
'  Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw ; 
And,  from  its  station  in  the  hall, 
An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all, 
Forever — never ! 
Never — forever ! 

Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  the  father  of  the  poet, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  and  a  man  highly 
honored  for  his  ability,  integrity,  and  purity  of  life. 

Henry  Longfellow  is  remembered  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters  as  a  lively  boy,  kind-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate— the  sun-light  of  the  home — true,  high-minded 
and  noble.  But  with  all  his  liveliness  he  hated  loud 
noises  and  begged  his  nurse  to  put  cotton  in  his  ears 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  He  loved  books,  one  of  his 
early  favorites  being  the  "Sketch  Book"  by  Washing- 
ton Irving.  He  was  very  fond  of  Milton's  poems.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  Longfellow  entered  Bowdoin  col- 
lege; while  a  student  in  this  college,  he  began  his  lit- 
erary career.     Before  be  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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Longfellow  had  written  some  of  his  most  popular 
earlier  poems,  among  which  were,  "Woods  In  Win- 
ter," "The  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  and  "Sunrise  On  the 
Hills." 

After  graduating  from  Bowdoin  college  in  the  class 
of  1825,  with  Nathanial  Hawthorne  and  Franklin 
Pierce  as  classmates,  to  make  special  preparation  for 
his  work  as  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Bow- 
doin college,  young  Longfellow  spent  four  years  in 
travel  and  study  in  Europe,  visiting  England,  and  re- 
siding in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  About 
two  years  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  married 
Mary  Storer  Potter,  of  Portland,  a  beautiful,  highly 
accomplished  and  most  amiable  lady.  They  were  deep- 
ly devoted  to  each  other,  and  spent  three  years  of  hap- 
py home-life  in  the  old  college  town  of  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

In  183s  Longfellow  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  in  Harvard  university.  Wishing  to 
make  a  study  of  Scandinavian  literature  and  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  Germany,  he  again  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope accompanied  by  his  wife.  On  this  tour  Mr. 
Longfellow  met  his  first  great  sorrow,  his  wife  was 
taken  sick,  and  after  a  brief  illness,  died  in  Rotter- 
dam, Holland,  Nov.  29th,  1835. 

In  his  beautiful  poem — "Footsteps  of  Angels,"  Mr. 
Longfellow  embalmed  the  memory  of  this  young  wife. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1836,  Mr.  Longfellow 
began  his  work  in  Harvard  college,  a  work  which  oc- 
cupied eighteen  years  of  his  life. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Longfellow  married  Frances  E.  Ap- 
pleton,  of  Boston,  Mass.  "  Mr.  Appleton  purchased  for 
the  newly  married  couple  the  historic  old  mansion 
called  the  "Craigie  House,"  where  Mr.  Longfellow  had 
made  his  home  after  going  to  Cambridge.  It  is  a  fine 
old-fashioned  house  surrounded  by  trees,  on  Brattle 
street,  on  the  way  from  Harvard  university  to  Mt. 
Auburn.  This  old  house  is  full  of  historic  interest, 
having  been  Washington's  headquarters  during  a  part 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  room  over  the 
study,  afterwards  the  nursery  for  the  poet's  children, 
was  Washington's  sleeping  room,  and  was  the  room 
occupied  by  Mr.  Longfellow  before  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Appleton.  In  his  poem,  "To  a  Child"  Mr.  Long- 
fellow thus  speaks  of  Craigie  House : 

Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls, 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  father  of  his  country,  dwelt. 
*     *     :^     3j!     *     * 

Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs, 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares 
Sounded  his  majestic  tread; 

3ic        :|e        9i.         :):        }|c         :|e 

Yes,  within  this  very  room 

Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom. 

Weary  both  in  heart  and  head. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longfellow  enjoyed  eighteen  years 
of  precious  home-life  within  the  walls  of  Craigie 
House.  Here  they  became  the  parents  of  six  children, 
one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  In  the  midst  of  their 
happiness  came  the  tragic  death  of  Mrs.  Longfellow, 
which  changed  the  joy  of  this  home  into  an  abiding 
sorrow.  Mrs.  Longfellow  was  sitting  in  the  library, 
with  her  two  little  girls,  engaged  in  sealing  up  some 
small  packages  of  their  curls  which  she  had  just  cut 
oflF.     From  a  match  fallen  upon  the  floor,  her  light 


[Longfellow's  Home — Craigie  House] 

summer  dress  caught  fire.  She  died  from  the  eflfect 
of  the  burns.  Three  days  later,  the  anniversary  of 
her  wedding  day,  her  burial  took  place  in  Mt.  Auburn 
cemetery.  On  her  beautiful  head,  lovely  and  unmarred 
in  death,  some  kindly  hand  had  placed  a  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms.  Mr.  Longfellow  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  burial  service,  being  confined  to  his  room, 
by  the  severe  burns  which  he  had  received  in  attempt- 
ing to  put  out  the  flames  which  caused  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  many  noble  friends  were  a  con- 
stant delight  to  him,  and,  together  with  his  children, 
were  his  consolation  during  his  years  of  sadness. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  short  poems  written 
by  Longfellow,  is  "The  Village  Blacksmith."  Long- 
fellow's seventy-fifth  birthday  was  celebrated  in  many 
of  the  public  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  school  children  of  Cambridge  presented  to  him  an 
arm-chair,  made  from  the  wood  of  "the  spreading 
chestnut  tree."  This  chair  he  termed  his  "splendid 
ebon  throne,"  and  was  the  inspiration  for  one  of  his 
sweetest  poems — "From  My  Arm-Chair." 

"The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the  mind, 
And  in  it  are  enshrined 
The  precious  keepsakes  into  which  is  wrought 
The  giver's  loving  thought" 

Among  the  most  famed  of  Longfellow's  poems  are 
"Evangeline,"  "The  Songs  of  Hiawatha,"  "The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish,"  and  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn." 
The  most  popular  short  poems  are  "The  Children's 
Hour,"  "To  a  Child,"  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "A 
Psalm  of  Life,"  "Resignation,"  "The  Day  Is  Done," 
and  "The  Builders." 

Mr.  Longfellow's  death  occurred  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  March  24,  1882.  His  last  poem,  "The  Bells 
of  San  Bias,"  was  finished  but  nine  days  before  his 
death.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow.  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  many  other  noted  per- 
.sons  were  present.  The  burial  was  in  Mt.  Auburn  cem- 
etery, beside  that  of  his  beloved  wife. 

Resii^AatioA 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair ! 
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Exercises  in  Syntax  for  Teachers 

No  laiuruace  study  has  proved  more  acceptable  and  valuable 
han  Alton  and  Rankin's  ExeroiaB9  in  Syntax.  In  order  to  aid 
teachers  who  are  using  this  work,  the  editors  of  School  Bou- 
3ATI0N  wlU  present  notes  monthly  In  this  Department  onjm^- 
Hs.  construction,  definition,  grammatical  forms,  eta,  bectnnlng 
with  Bzerclse  I  of  Bxeroiaet  <n  Syntax  and  continuing  In  con- 
secutive  order.  . .  .^    ^ 

In  order  to  render  these  notes  of  the  highest  value  to  any 
readers  of  School  Sdvcation  who  do  not  have  BxerfH909  m 
Syntax,  a  single  copy  of  that  book  will  be  mailed  to  say  ad- 
dress for  10  cents — the. regular  price  being  26  cents;  It  being 
understood  that  the  one  ordering  does  not  already  possess  a 
copy. 


EXERCISE  XVIII 


(Continued) 
ANSWERS 


•  "■\'. 


16.  (a)  the  is  an  adverb,  modifying  moat,  which  modifies 
human  and  companionable.  The  last  two  words  are  attribute 
complements  and  are  modified  by  of  .  .  .  things. 

(d)  For  .  .  .  friendship  modifies  comparable,  there  Is  an 
expletive,  nothing  (subject  of  ta)  is  modified  oy  that  .  .  .  river. 
ia  (an  attributive  verb  as  used  here)  is  modified  by  outside  of 
.  .  .  kingdom,    outside  of  is  a  phrasal  preposition. 

(e)  The  expression  or  .  .  .  habitation,  while  It  has  no  rec- 
ognised grammatical  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  mod- 
ifies the  meaning  of  Every  country,  aeeing  .  .  .  light  and  receiving 
.    .    .    give  modify   (you). 

(f)  Whether  to  the  aea  modifies  run  or  racea  depends  on 
individual  interpretation. 

17.  (a)  The  word  evening  is  used  In  a  sense  similar  to  that 
of  the  phrase  of  this  evening  In  the  sentence  The  firat  duty  of 
thia  evening  ia  ,  .  .  The  word  evening  is  construed  therefore  as 
an  adjective,  modifying  duty,  indeed  Is  a  modal  adverb,  mod- 
ifying the  entire  clause  /  am  .  .  .  acknowledged,  I  am  not  going 
Is  an  idiomatic  expression  equivalent  to  /  ahall  not  undertake, 
and  the  infinitive  phrase  to  talk  .  .  .  wealth  Is  the  object  of 
(ahall  undertake). 

(c)  reapecting  Is   a  preposition. 

(d)  more  .  .  .  mothers'  Is  coordinate  with  in  the  parenta'. 
minda  is  the  common  object  of  in  and  in.  eapecially  modifies 
in  the  mothera-  mind^. 

(e)  auch  and  auch  is  a  phrasal  adjective,  alwaya  is  a  modal 
adverb  modifying  the  sentence  to  which  It  is  attached. 

(f)  aa  far  aa  is  a  phrasal  conjunction. 

(g)  education  Is  in  the  nominative  case  by  pleonasm,  in  a 
word  modifies,  adverbially,  the  clause  which    ....   life. 

(h)     to  occur  Is  an  adjective  attribute  complement. 

IS.  (a)  Some  is  an  adverb,  modifying  twenty  milea,  which 
Is  an  adverbial  objective  modifying  ia.  is  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  atanda. 

(b)  of  good  repute  modifies  alligator. 

(c).. under  .  .  .  leaves  modifies  dark  green,  placid — pellucid 
modifies  water. 

(e)  has  Is  a  copulative  verb  and  the  Infinitive  phrase  but  to 
lie  is  an  attribute  complement. 

(g)  there  and  und^r  the  glaaa  are  adjective  modifiers  of  con- 
servatoriea.  The  phrase  under  the  glaaa  Is  explanatory  of  there 
and  is  In  the  nature  of  an  appositlve. 

(1)  Regarding  fire  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence.  a«.  and  ao  are  correlative  conjunc- 
tions, introducing  the  clauses  which  immediately  follow  them. 

(J)  Thua  Is  equivalent  to  in  the  ways  mentioned;  it  Is  an 
adverb,    modifying    are    friends. 

(1)  What  modifies  glory,  sweetened  and  freshened  modify 
saurian  which  is  not  licre  expressed. 

19.  (a)  A  few  atepa  Is  to  be  taken  as  a  unit— a  noun — sub- 
ject of  bringa.  to  and  across  have  for  their  common  object,  the 
noun  Canal  street. 

(c)  Rue  Royale  Is  an  objective  complement  after  the  Infin- 
itive call;  It  modifies  which,  the  object  of  call  before  Is  a  con- 
Junction  (Modern  English,  Book  Two,  Emerson  &  Bender,  page 
252). 

(g)  Tlie  infinitive  phrase  To  .  .  .  picturesque  Is  independent. 
sometimes  and  somrtimes  are  adverbs,  modlfiying  get;  of  comfort 


and  of  opulence  modify  sight.  The  nouns  pavement,  foliage, 
masonry,  smdparterrcs  are  In  apposition  with  comfort  and  op- 
ulence. 

20.  (a)  However  modifies  will  fail;  will  fail  is  also  modified 
by  to  notice,  a  story  and  a  half  is  to  be  treated  as  one  word. 
aet  out,  weather-beaten  and  mute  modify  houae.  The  first  aa 
modifies  weather-beaten  and  mute ;  the  second  aa  Is  a  conjunc- 
tive adverb  and  modifies  (weather-beaten)  and  (mute)  in  the 
abridged  clause  as  an  aged  beggar  fallen  asleep  (ia  weather- 
beaten  and  mute).  The  second  as  connects  its  clause  to  the 
first  as,  which  the  clause  modifies. 

(d)  The  Infinitive  feel  lacerated  is  used  substantively  as  an 
objective  complement  after  makes;  It  modifies  knuckles  and 
naila. 

(e)  Save  is  a  preposition;  its  object  is  the  word  (crannyy 
or  (cranniea)  not  expressed,  in  .  .  .  itself  modifies  (cranny} 
or   (cranniea).     there  is  an  introductory  expletive. 

,(g)     atep   is  subject  of    (ia). 

(h)  Continuing  modifies  garden  and  garden  is  the  subject  of 
ia.  (Cable  possibly  had  this  idea;  You,  continuing  on  .  .  .  etc. 
In  that  case,  the  construction  of  continuing  Is  different.) 

(I)  cloae  Is  an  adverb  modifying  the  preposition  by  (se^ 
Whitney's  "Essentials  of  English  Grammar,"  Section  381).  The 
clause   that  .  .  .  old  modifies  orange. 

21.  (a)     in  winter  modifies  village. 

(g)  The  infinitive  atnre  modifies  cattle  and  root  modifies 
swine. 

(h)  seats  is  an  attribute  of  Bales  and  a  complement  of  serve, 
aa  is  expletive,  half  a  dozen  Is  to  be  construed  as  if  it  were 
one  word — six. 

22.  (a)  whichever  Is  an  attribute  xiompllment.  lest  is  a 
conjunction  connecting  the  adverb  clause  you  .  .  .  pages  to  the 
infinitive  tell.  The  infinitive  phrase  to  waste  .  .  .  pagea  is  an 
attribute  complement,  you  Is  the  indirect  object  of  tell.  The 
conjunctive  (relative)  clause  you  «  .  .  together  modifies  folk; 
(whom) — not  expressed — is  the  connective  and  is  the  object  of 
with.  The  clause  if  you  .  .  .  together  modifies  the  verb  phrase 
put  up. 

(b)  aort  Is  an  attribute  of  Browns  and  a  complement  of 
are.  leaat  Is  a  noun ;  the  phrase  at  lea^t  modifies  branch. 
Brown  and  branch  form  the  compound  subject  of  the  verb  are 
without  a  connective  (as  or)  expressed,  why  Is  expletive,  you 
and  /  are  both  In  the  objective  case,  forming  the  compound 
subject  of  the  infinitive  cry.  (The  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  Is 
not  determined  by  Its  spelling  but  by  Its  use.  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
writer,  has  here  used  two  pronouns  In  a  relation  which  Is  des- 
ignated by  grammarians  as  objective  or  accusative  case  and 
his  failure  to  employ  with  one  of  them,  the  conventional  form 
me  does  not  affect  the  relation  on  which  case  depends.)  before 
Is    a   preposition    whose   object    is    the    clause    either  .  .  .  other. 

(s)     for  clanship  modifies  are  bad. 


KentticRy  Blab  Schools 

D.  Burbank 

In  November,  1839,  the  writer,  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old,  went  from  Maine  to  Kentucky  to  teach 
school.  Kentucky  at  that  time  had  no  public  school 
system.  All  common  schools  were  matters  of  private 
contract  between  the  teacher  and  patrons  of  each 
school.  In  the  cities  and  large  villages  there  were 
good  schools  according  to  the  standards  of  that  period. 
But  in  the  rural  districts  (or  rather  neighborhoods, 
for  there  were  no  districts,  strictly  speaking)  many 
*  schools  were  very  primitive,  and  might  with  propriety 
be  termed  "blab  schools." 

These  schools  were  made  up  as  follows:  The  par- 
ents of  children  in  a  neighborhood,  feeling  the  neces- 
sity for  their  education,  and  not  able  or  willing  to  send 
them  from  home,  mutually  agreed  to  build  a  school- 
house  on  a  convenient  location  near  the  "big  road" 
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(i.  e.,  road  between  country  towns),  which  some  one 
of  them  would  allow  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
school  being  thus  on  private  ground  and  dependent  for 
its  continuance  upon  the  unbroken  co-operation  of  its 
patrons,  which  was  always  uncertain,  the  house  was 
necessarily  a  cheap  affair. 

A  schoolhouse  being  built,  the  would-be  pedagog 
drew  up  a  contract  to  teach  the  primary  English 
branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  one  price, 
higher  English  or  mathematics  at  another,  and  lan- 
guages (if  desired)  at  still  another  price.  Then  he 
went  to  all  parents  within  reasonable  reach  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  all  who  wished  would  sign  the  con- 
tract, each  agreeing  to  send  one,  two,  three  or  more 
children  to  the  school  and  pay  for  their  tuition  ac- 
cording to  the  branches  which  they  wished  to  have 
them  taught. 

When  the  scholars  came  together,  the  teacher  saw 
before  him  pupils  of  all  ages  and  grades  from  a-b-c- 
(larians  to  students  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  none  of  them 
having  been  accustomed  to  class  recitation;  but  each 
had  been  used  to  learning  by  heart  as  much  as  his 
memory  could  retain  for  one  recitation,  and  then  go 
to  the  teacher  and  "say."  The  pupils  and  their  parents 
were  ambitious  that  they  should  "finish"  the  various 
branches  as  soon  as  possible.  The  aim  of  most  parents 
was  to  give  their  children  a  common  English  educa- 
tion and  do  it  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
most  common  enquiry  made  by  parents  of  the  pros- 
pective teacher  was :  "How  long  will  it  take  my  child 
to  'finish'  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  ?" 

The  confusion  and  difficulty  arising  from  such 
want  of  method  are  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. The  confusion  was  aggravated  by  the  chil- 
dren's habit  in  learning  their  lessons  of  reading  and 
repeating  them  aloud  till  they  were  ready  to  "say"; 
which  custom,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
"blab  schools." 

To  relieve  this  confusion  until  such  time  as  he 
was  able  to  reconcile  both  parents  and  children  to  the 
practice  of  reciting  in  classes,  this  writer  allowed  such 
of  his  pupils  as  he  could  trust,  to  go  outdoors  and  learn 
their  lessons,  sitting  on  the  grass  in  the  fence  corner^s 
or  on  the  fence  if  they  preferred. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  pencil  sketch  of  the 
above  mentioned  schoolhouse  and  school,  drawn  by 
the  author's  grand-daughter,  a  child  thirteen  years  of 
age,  from  his  description. 


^IR^ral  School  cHptes 

Getting  Along  in  Cotintrx  Schools 

By  Julius  Boraas 

Chapter  VII 

TKe  TeacKer  and  OtKer  TeacKers 

Agreeable  relations  with  those  who  are  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  is  as  desirable  in  teaching  as  in  any 
other  vocation.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of 
teachers  who  are  young  and  inexperienced.  Full  of 
the  idealism  of  youth  they  find  it  difficult  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  realism  of  life.  They  find  that  they 
can  not  improve  the  world  at  large  or  make  perfect 
their  schools  as  rapidly  as  they  had  expected.  Then 
they  get  discouraged  and  begin  to  blame  themselves 
for  not  being  able  to  do  more  and  get  dissatisfied  with 
things  around  them  for  being  so  slow  to  respond  to 
their  magic  touch.  At  such  a  time  it  is  good  to  have 
a  friend  who  has  gone  through  a  similar  experience 
and  who  has  "found  herself,"  as  Kipling  probably 
would  say.  Sympathy,  interest,  enthusiasm  are  found 
and  a  new  life  will  come  into  a  teacher's  work  if  she 
is  able  to  get  into  the  right  relations  with  the  teachers 
around  her.  And  let  it  be  said  right  here,  that  there 
is  no  profession  where  one  is  in  better  company  than 
in  that  of  teaching. 

A  teacher's  relations  to  other  teachers  will  include 
her  relation  to  her  predecessor  and  to  her  successor. 
To  be  kind  to  those  who  are  absent  is  more  important 
than  to  be  kind  to  those  who  are  present  for  the  absent 
ones  have  no  means  of  self  defence. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  pupils  do  certain 
things,  which  are  undesirable,  and  oflfer  as  an  excuse 

that  Miss ,  who  taught  the  school  the  previous 

year,  always  let  them  do  so  and  so.  A  teacher  should 
be  charitable  then  toward  her  predecessor  and  not 
criticise  her  ways  but  simply  explain  how  she  wishes 
the  school  to  behave,  giving  the  necessary  reasons 
for  desiring  such  behavior,  but  without  reflecting  on 
the  management  of  her  who  used  a  different  method. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  well  to  confer  with  the 
previous  teacher  about  the  school  in  order  that  the 
work  to  be  done  may  be  well  adjusted  to  that  of  the 
previous  term.  Even  if  the  former  teacher  has  left  a 
good  report  of  her  w^ork,  there  will  be  many  things 
about  which  it  will  be  profitable  to  have  a  conference 
either  direct  or  by  letter.  The  question  of  a  desirable 
boarding  place  is  one  on  which  the  previous  teacher 
is  the  best  authority.  If  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  good  place  she  will  be  glad  to  tell  about  it 
so  that  her  successor  may  enjoy  the  same  haven  of 
rest,  and  if  she  was  less  fortunate — well,  some  in- 
formation about  that  may  be  just  as  useful.  A  teach- 
er's boarding  place  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  success 
or  failure  of  her  work  that  it  should  be  selected  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Then  there  are  the  relations  to  one's  successor — 
and  that  one  will  soon  have  a  successor  is  more  sure 
in  the  work  of  teaching  than  in  any  other  work.  It 
may  be  hard  for  a  teacher  to  be  kind  to  her  successor ; 
for  example,  when  some  one  in  a  sly  scheming  way 
and   by   underbidding   manages   to  steal   her  school. 
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The  temptation  in  such  a  case  is  to  requite  evil  for 
evil  by  leaving  the  school  and  the  reports  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  one's  successor  to 
begin  the  work.  But  if  the  school  is  in  a  bad  condition 
the  new  teacher  will  notice  it.  She  is  not  feeling 
friendly  to  tjie  former  teacher — no  one  feels  friendly 
toward  the  person  whom  he  has  offended — and  she  will 
surely  make  known  to  the  school  board  and  the  patrons 
how  conditions  were  found.  She  will  find  in  it  a 
balm  for  the  little  trouble  in  her  conscience  and  be 
able  to  convince  herself  that  she  did  the  district  a  good 
service  by  getting  the  school  out  of  the  hands  of  an 
unworthy  teacher.  The  district  will  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  her.  A  better  way  is  to  heed  the  advice  of 
the  Good  Book  about  the  "living  coals"  and  to  do  all 
in  one's  power  to  leave  the  school  in  the  best  possible 
condition  and  to  give  one's  successor  all  possible  as- 
sistance in  starting  her  work  well. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  relations  of  a  teacher  to  the 
teachers  around  her.  The  phrase  "professional  ethics" 
is  sometimes  used,  especially  by  physicians,  to  desig- 
nate those  special  relations  of  obligation  which  exist 
between  the  members  of  the  same  profession.  It  does 
not  mean  that  they  have  rules  of  right  and  wrong 
differing  from  those  which  form  the  common  standard 
of  morality,  but  that  there  are  special  relations  which 
are  due  to  the  profession  and  which  must  be  treated 
in  a  certain  way  if  harmony  shall  be  maintained  and 
the  profession  shall  be  as  useful  as  possible. 

What  are  some  of  these  relations?  First,  there  is 
the  one  of  competition  for  work.  When  a  teacher  ap- 
plies for  a  school  she  should  be  sure  that  she  is  not 
unfairly  taking  the  place  of  someone  else.  Under- 
bidding, any  talk  about  the  competitor  to  lower  her 
character  as  a  teacher,  and  schemes  of  a  questionable 
kind  should  be  avoided.  Deceit  and  stealing  are  for- 
bidden in  the  decalog,  but  what  about  underbidding? 
That  should  be  avoided  because  it  cheapens  and  lowers 
the  profession.  When  the  possibilities  of  earning  a 
fair  amount  of  wages  in  any  work  are  lessened,  the 
best  and  most  enterprising  workers  will  quit  and  go 
into  other  kinds  of  work.  The  result  is  that  only  the 
cheap  workers  remain  and  the  profession  loses  its 
power  for  good.  Whenever  a  teacher  applies  for  a 
school  she  should  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  she  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  meet  any  of  her  fellow  teachers 
and  that  she  will  not  blush  when  she  looks  into  a 
mirror. 

Much  christian  virtue  may  be  shown  when  dis- 
paraging reports  are  heard  about  other  teachers  by 
disproving  the  reports,  if  possible,  putting  the  best 
construction  upon  them,  and,  if  nothing  else  can  be 
done,  at  least  refraining  from  saying  anything  about 
it  where  it  will  do  no  good. 

In  the  conduct  of  all  examinations,  tests,  and  con- 
tests there  should  be  absolute  honesty.  A  dishonest 
person  wrongs  himself  the  most,  but  he  will  also  bring 
a  shadow  over  his  profession  and  others  must  suffer 
for  his  wrong.  There  should  be  an  open  fairness  in 
all  competition.  Contests  of  various  kinds  are  fre- 
quently arranged  between  schools.  Each  school  is 
anxious  to  be  victorious  and  there  may  be  strong 
temptation  to  dishonesty.  This  temptation  should  be 
guarded  against  very  earnestly  so  that  the  pupils  do 
not  suffer  a  defeat  in  their  character  in  order  to  wfn 


a  victory  in  a  spelling  contest  or  a  debate.  The  dis- 
honesty shown  in  athletic  contests  between  colleges 
that  are  supposed  to  be  leaders  in  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  demonstrates  how  real  is  the  temptation 
and  how  necessary  it  is  to  guard  well  the  elementary 
virtue  of  simple  honesty  and  tairness.  When  a  man 
gets  a  strong  ambition  to  win  in  a  contest  it  will  test 
his  integrity  more  severely  than  any  other  temptation. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  teachers  can  help  one 
another.  School  visits  are  very  profitable  if  rightly 
made.  By  that  is  meant  that  the  visitor  should  go 
looking  for  all  the  good  things  that  she  can  find.  If 
she  goes  to  criticise,  the  visit  had  better  not  be  made, 
for  it  will  do  the  school  no  good  and  will  only  spKjil 
the  visitor  in  as  much  as  it  exercises  and  developes 
a  bad  trait  in  her  character.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
need  for  any  teacher  to  go  away  in  order  to  find  things 
to  criticise.  A  friendly  visit,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
kindliness  is  shown  on  both  sides  and  during  which 
the  visitor  looks  only  for  the  good  things  that  may 
be  found,  is  worth  much  to  any  teacher.  She  will  find 
encouragement  in  it,  will  get  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, and  will  have  something  to  compare  her  own 
work  with  so  that  she  can  better  judge  of  its  merits 
and  defects. 

Correspondence  between  teachers  is  very  helpful. 
A  letter  from  a  friend  who  is  in  the  same  work  and 
who  is  trying  to  solve  the  same  problems  will  stimulate 
one  to  new  effort.  At  one  time  a  helpful  book  or  article 
is  discussed,  at  another  time  some  unique  experience  is 
related.  Questions  are  asked  and  answered,  and  one 
intellect  quickens  the  other. 

Many  teachers  make  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  school  papers.  One  subscribes  for,  say  two 
papers ;  another  subscribes  for  two  others ;  by  exchang- 
ing each  of  the  teachers  can  get  the  benefit  of  four. 
As  it  costs  only  one  cent  to  send  a  paper  by  mail,  such 
exchanges  can  be  arranged  whether  the  teachers  are 
neighbors  or  not.  Books  and  various  kinds  of 
teachers'  helps  can  be  exchanged  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  most  active  way  of  co-operation  is  that  of  ar- 
ranging joint  school  entertainments  with  contests  of 
various  kinds.  This  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Finally  this  about  the  relation  of  teacher  to  teacher : 
let  them  forget  sometimes  that  they  are  teachers  and 
be  just  like  ordinary  folks.  The  \york  of  teaching 
consists  so  much  in  managing  others,  correcting  mis- 
takes, and  telling  how  things  should  be  done,  that  a 
person  who  is  in  the  work  for  some  time  will  find  it 
hard  to  escape  the  "airs  of  a  teacher."  But  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  meet  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  not  a  "pro- 
fessional" something.  Who  hasn't  at  some  time  or 
another  met  a  preacher  who  talked  and  behaved  and 
really  was  like  an  ordinary  intelligent  well  behaved 
man  or  a  physician  who  did  not  look  as  though  he 
wanted  to  feel  of  one's  pulse  and  write  a  prescription  ? 

To  so  live  with  one's  fellow  workers  that  the  ele- 
mentary traits  and  relations  of  humanity  are  preserved, 
and  that  in  addition  there  will  be  the  helpfulness  and 
co-operation  which  is  necessary  for  the  best  success 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  is  an  ideal  high  enough  for  any 
teacher  to  cherish. 

To  have  friends  and  to  be  a  friend  is  a  way  of 
making  life  a  joy. 
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A  Retelling  of  HaveloR  the  Dane 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan 

In  strange  contrast  with  other  nations  of  Europe 
the  English  people  have  allowed  many  of  their  popular 
stories  of  former  days  to  fall  almost  into  ci)livion. 
Arthurian  legends,  it  is  true,  have  been  preserved  and 
retold  again  and  again,  but  most  of  the  stories  that 
were  in  high  favor  when  the  English  language  was 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  post-conquest  days  have 
departed  from  the  memory  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. This  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  the  latter 
stories  are  the  true  racial  sagas,  while  the  others  are 
Celtic  in  origin  and  nature. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  middle-English  stories  for 
reflecting  the  national  spirit  is  Havelok  the  Dane, 
which  received  its  greatest  currency  thru  the  lay  of 
some  3,000  lines  composed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
probably  about  1,280  A.  D.  Its  place  in  the  growth  of 
English  story,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits  war- 
ranted by  its  quondam  popularity  with  an  entire  peo- 
ple, would  seeni  to  call  strongly  for  its  retelling  in 
a  form  more  accessible  to  modern  readers.  This  is 
the  writer's  excuse  for  the  version  appended.  Respect 
for  the  original  poetical  character  of  the  lay  as  well 
as  regard  for  the  tradition,  now  unhappily  moribund 
that  blank  verse  is  the  best  medium  for  telling  a  story 
in  English,  have  prevailed  upon  me  in  selecting  the 
form  that  I  have  chosen.  Care  has  been  taken  to 
include  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  old  story,  altho 
in  the  interests  of  brevity  everything  has  had  to  be 
grouped  about  one  situation  and  new  material  intro- 
duced to  accord  with  the  alterations  in  plot. 

HaveloK  tlie  Dane 

Goldborough's  sudden  whim  had  captured  her 

To  see  and  talk  with  him  she  soon  must  wed. 

The  base-born  Havelok,  a  mere  cook's  knave 

Yet  destined  by  the  traitor  earl  to  be 

The  husband  of  a  princess.    Part  her  thought 

Was  only  a  maiden's  fancy  to  behold 

One  chosen  for  her  lord,  but  also  part 

The  hope  remained  to  her,  held  clingingly, 

To  escape  the  shameful  nuptials,  should  the  thrall 

Haply  for  princess's  smile  brook  ruler's  wrath. 

First  had  she  given  herself  to  utter  grief 

On  coming  back  to  bower  and  confidant, 

The  maiden  Hild;  then  rage  had  taken  her, 

And  thinking  only  how  she  might  defeat 

Treason  so  foul,  on  death  she  had  resolved. 

But  Hild  with  arms  about  her  pleaded  so 

In  mild,  soft  tones,  that  soon  her  mind  was  calmed. 

And  then  they  turned  to  talk  of  Havelok, 

What  manner  of  man  he  was,  when  suddenly 

Goldborough's  fancy  came,  nor  would  be  crossed. 

Half  loyalty  bore  the  steward  Cyneheard 

To  earl  and  heiress,  faithful  to  the  one, 

Yet  quick  to  please  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

In  him  the  princess  had  the  needed  aid ; 

Tho  cautioning  much  and  fearful  of  the  risk 

Straightway  went  he  to  seek  the  cook  s  strong  knave. 

Awaiting  his  return,  the  royal  maid 

Once  more  found  pressing  on  her  thoughts  the  scene 

She  had  been  part  of  in  the  stark  earl's  hall. 

Again  she  heard  his  sauve,  deceitful  words : 


"Be  blithe !    I'll  give  thee  to  ^he  fairest  man 

In  all  the  kingdom,"  and  her  own  reply : 

"By  Christ  and  by  St.  John,  I'll  wed 

No  man  on  earth  save  king  or  else  king's  heir." 

Again  she  shrank  before  the  angry  doom : 

"Woe  betide  thee!    And  wouldst  thou  have  the  rule, 

And  queen  it  over  me  ?    Not  so  much  king 

As  beggar  is  the  man  who  shall  be  thine. 

Tomorrow  shalt  thou  wed  my  cook's  wight  knave."  . 

At  memory  of  the  word  her  wrath  flamed  up, 

Nor  could  Hild  turn  her  thoughts  %o  happier  things. 

Surged  in  her  mind  the  stories  she  had  heard, 

How  she  was  left  a  babe  in  Cornwall's  care. 

The  great  Earl  Godrich,  and  still  baser  seemed 

The  deed  that  angered  her-    Much  she  bewailed 

That  Athelwold  had  so  untimely  died ; 

More  still  that  Godrich  had  been  given  rule. 

While  she  was  child;  but  more  than  all  things  else 

That  oath  her  father  made  the  bold  earr  swear, 

To  choose  for  her  when  she  was  woman  grown 

The  best,  the  fairest,  strongest  man  alive ; 

That  oath  so  nobly  meant,  so  foully  turned 

To  help  the  earl's  design  upon  the  crown. 

Goldborough  wept  at  thought  of  her  sad  fate, 

Nurtured  a  princess,  but  to  live  thrall's  wife ; 

No  more  to  have  the  honors  she  had  known, 

No  more  meet  gentle  ladies,  nor  behold 

Splendor  at  court,  nor  hear  of  knightly  deeds, 

But  mated  to  a  churl  to  be  apart 

Ever  from  all  that  might  have  given  her  pride. 

Scarce  had  she  checked  her  grief,  when  came  the  two 
She  was  expecting,  Cyneheard  in  lead, 
Then  following  close  a  tall  and  fair-haired  youth, 
Lithe  and  yet  seeming  pow^erful  in  frame, 
With  sharp-lined  face  as  one  who  used  his  wits, 
In  conscious  dignity  the  princess  rose, 
Assumed  a  placid  look,  and  calmly  asked: 
"Is  this  the  man?"   Whereat  the  steward  said: 
"Knave  to  the  cook  and  Havelok  this  is, 
Come  here  to  learn  thy  will ;  I  pray  thee  haste. 
Swift  death  must  overwhelm  us  should  the  earl 
Find  out  this  meeting;  therefore  make  it  brief. 
Without  I'll  wait  and  guard  against  surprise." 
At  that  he  went ;  abashed  stood  Havelok, 
But  heeding  Cyneheard  the  princess  straight 
Addressed  herself  to  urging  her  appeal. 
With  radiant  smile  and  kindly  voice  she  spoke : 
"Not  like  a  thrall  art  thou,  uncouth  and  dull, 
But  rather  one  who  might  have  wielded  sword. 
Mayhap  thy  mind  too  knoweth  knightly  ways. 
To  thee  has  come  a  chance  to  show  thyself 
As  true  a  man  as  ever  fought  for  fame. 
She  who  now  speaks  to  thee  is  Goldborough, 
Princess  and  heiress  to  the  English  realm, 
From  Roxburghe  even  to  Dover  by  the  sea. 
Godrich  the  regent  holds  from  me  my  right. 
Designing  traitor-like  to  keep  the  rule. 
[Continued  in  April] 


Northern  Minn.  Association 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
Minnesota  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  St. 
Cloud,  March  15th  and  i6th.  A  program  of  more 
than  usual  interest  has  been  arranged.    Supt.  Heeter 
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of  St.  Paul  will  discus^  Arithmetic;  President  Max- 
well of  Winona,  Grammar;  Supt.  Merrill  of  Hutch- 
inson, History;  Principal  Mayne  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Agriculture.  Ample  time  will  be  given  for 
general  discussion.  Miss  Lawrence  of  St.  Cloud  will 
favor  the  Association  with  one  of  her  bright,  encour- 
aging talks. 

There  will  be  Round  Tables  as  follows: 

High  School, — Supt.  Dyer  of  Alexandria,  leader. 

Graded  School, — Miss  T.  Randolpha  Moulton  of 
Brainerd,  leader. 

Elementary  and*  Rural  School, — Co.  Supt.  Mrs. 
Kate  W.  Jones  of  Litchfield,  leader. 

Judge  Orr  of  Minneapolis  will  give  the  Evening 
Address.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  students  of 
the  State  Normal  School  and  the  High  School.  The 
usual  railroad  rates  on  the  certificate  plan  will  be 
given.  Supt.  W.  J.  Marquis  of  Two  Harbors  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  and  Prof.  L  T.  Johnsrud  of 
St.  Cloud,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Hii^li  ScKool  Commercial  Trainin|{ 

From  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  we 
clip  the  following:  ''Charles  R.  Boostrom,  of  a  com- 
mercial college^  Austin,  Minnesota,  challenges  the 
commercial  teachers  in  high  schools  to  produce  the 
names  of  their  graduates  who  are  holding  any  com- 
mercial position  of  responsibility.  He  goes  so  far  as 
to  affirm  that  no  commercial  course  in  a  Minnesota 
high  school  has  one  sucli  man  or  woman  to  its  credit." 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  gentleman  is  justified 
in  his  claim,  but  at  most  he  calls  attention  to  a  need 


of  our  public  school  system,  which  no  one  recognizes 
more  clearly  than  our  school  superintendents.  Dean 
James,  of  the  College  of  Education,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  South  Central  Minnesota  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, last  April,  called  attention  to  this  defect  and  out- 
lined a  course  of  training  for  commercial  teachers, 
which  the  College  of  Education  hopes  presently  to  un- 
dertake. 

School  ch(ews  and  Personals 

[Continued  from  page  13] 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  Schoolmaster's 
Club,  recently,  Principal  W.  F.  Webster  of  the  East 
High  School,  took  the  ground  that  the  school  age  is 
the  formative  one  in  the  child's  life,  and  that  boys 
especially  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  men 
of  character  if  they  are  themselves  to  be  useful  cit- 
izens. He  contended  that  the  pupils  derive  more  help 
and  guidance  from  their  male  teachers,  and  for  that 
reason  he  said  the  demand  for  men  in  the  teachers' 
ranks  is  important. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  Minnesota  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  many  of  the  good  measures  which 
have  been  secured  thru  its  aid.  Both  the  Dakotas, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  look  with  favor  upon  Supt.  Ol- 
sen's  vigorous  methods  in  education  and  will  rejoice 
with  Minnesota  educators  in  his  re-appointment. 

In  Olmsted  county,  Minn.,  there  is  not  one  third 
grade  certificate  in  force,  but  48  teachers  in  the  rural 
and  semi-graded  schools  hold  first  grades  or  normal 
school  diplomas. 


CROWELL  PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY 

A  Laboratory  in  a  Nutshell 

How  Professor  Jones  of  the  Minne- 
esota  State  University  regards  the 
Crowe!!  Laboatory: 

UNivERsmr  OF  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  9,  1903* 
Gentlemen: 

After  an  examination  of  the  Crowell  Labora- 
tory Cabinet  for  Physical  experiments,  I  take 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  its  ingenuity  and  com- 
pactness and  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  most 
servicable  in  the  practical  work  In  the  high 
schools  of  this  state. 

(Signed)      FRED  S.  JONES, 

Professor  of  Physics, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Since  the  above  was  written  this 
laboratory  has  been  vastly  improved  til! 
it  stands  today  the  acme  of  perfection. 

We  have  a  sample  laboratory  always 
on  hand  and  shall  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  more  fully. 


NORTH-WESTERN    SCHOOL    SUPPLY 

14tK  Ave.  and  4tK  St.  S.  E.. 


COMPANY 
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Our  New  Series  of 

Classics  and 

Supplementary 

Readers 


5  Cent 


An  excellent  series  of  little 
booklets  containing  just  the 
material  you  want  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  They  are 
exceptionally  well  made,  be- 
ing attractive  in  design  as  well 
as  interesting  in  content.  Cov- 
ers are  printed  in  colors  and 
new  type  is  used  throughout. 
They  arc  inexpensive  and  suit- 
ed to  all  grades.  See  introduc- 
tion offer  below. 

Following  is  a  carefully  graded  list: 


First  Year 
1  Little  PUnt  People- 1 

2    -n 

6  Fairy  Stones  of  the  Mooa 

29  Indun  Myths 

30  Story  of  a  Suabeam 

31  Kitty  Mittens  and  Her  Friends 

32  Patfiotic  Storiei    (Story  of  the 

RacStory  of  Washin8ton,etc.) 
40  Nuneiy  Tales 

Second  Year 

3  Little  Workefs(  Animal  Stories) 

33  Stones  h'om  Anderwn 

34  Stories  froa»  Grimm 
36UttleRedRidmgHood 
37  JaekandtheBeamtalk. 
SS  Adventures  of  a  Brownie 

39  LittU  Wood  Friends 

40  Wingi  and  Stinp 

41  Story  ofWool 

42  Bird  Stones  from  the  Poet 

43  Story  of  the  Mayflo%ver 

45  Boyhood  of  Waihington 

Third  Year 

4  Stofy  of  Waihlngtoa 

7  SiwF  of  Longfellow 
21  Stufjfcf  ilw  PdfnDu 

46  Puw  in  Bodij  ind  Clndeiella 

47  Ciwk  My(hi 

52  St<^  of  GUa 

53  Adventures  of  a  Liule   Watet 

Drop 

54  StonT  °f  Columlnli 

55  Siory  of  Whinin 

57  StofT  oi  Louiw  M.  Alcoit 
59  Story  o#  tht  BcrtonTta  Parljr 

64  Giild  Lifff  In  lU:  GJoiuM.  I 

(Ntw  Anuierdimi) 

65  QilM  Urn  in  the  Colonic.  U 

(Pennsvlvania) 

68  Storic]  c3r  thf  ReVDlutbn    t 

(Ethin  AJI^n  and  the  Green 
MoLiAiain  Boy*) 

69  Statiei  oi  ifv  Revolution.  II 

(Afcuad  Philadelphm) 

70  Stori*^  of  thr  RevoJuHon.  !EI 

(Marion  the  Swamp  Fox) 

71  Selnctiom  from  Hid  Wathji 

(foi  3rd»  4ih  ard  5ih  Grsirfc*^ 
102  TKutnbclina  STid'DreAiA  Sloe  let 
132  SiDfyof  FrankJiti 

Fourth  Year 

5  Story  of  Lincoln 

75  Story  of  Coal 

76  Story  of  Wheat 

77  Story  of  Cotton 

78  Storm  of  the  Backwoods 

79  A  Little  New  EngUnd  Viking 

81  Story  of  DeSoto 

82  Story  of  Denial  Boone 

83  Story  of  Printing 

84  Story  of  David  Crock-tt 


86  American  Inventeis.  I 

(Whitney  and  Fulloo) 

87  American  Inventors,  U 

(Mock  and  Ei&on) 

89  Freemont  and  Kit  Canon      . 

90  Selections  from  Lonflfellow.  1 

91  Story  Eugene  Field 

Fifth  Year 

8  King  of  the  GoUen  River 

9  Tl)eGoldenTouch(FU%vthonie) 
16  Weriem  Pioneers 

93  Story  of  Silk 

96  What  WeDrink  (Ten,  Coffw 

andC^ooon 

97  Story  of  the  Norwrnan 
99  Story  of  Jefferton 
101  Story  d  Robert  E.  Lee 

107  Story  of  Robt.Louis  Stev.^ 

108  History  in  Verse  (Sheridan* 
Ride,  Indowndence  Bell.  Thn 
Blue  and  the  Oay,  etc.) 

141  Story  of  Grant 

Sixth  Year 

10  The  Snow  Image  (Hawthorne) 

1 1  Rip  Van  Winkle  (living) 

12  Legend  of  Sleepy  HoUow 
(Irving) 

22  Rah  and  His  Friends 

24  Three  GoUen  Applet 

(Hawthorne) 

25  The  Miraculous  Pitcher 

(Hawthorne) 

26  The  Minotaur  (Hawthorne) 

119  Bryant's  Thanatopes  and 
C)iher  Poems 

1 20  Selections  from  Longfeflow.  II 

121  Selections  from  Holmes 

122  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
(Browning) 

deventh  Year 

13  Courtahip  of  Miles  Standish 

( LondTeUow) 
1  4  Evangoine  (Longfdk>w) 
15  Snowbound  (Whittier) 
20  The  Great  Stone  Face 

(Hawthorne)  . 

1 23  Selections  from  Wordsworth 

1 24  Selections  from  Shelley  and 
Keats) 

1 25  Selections  from  the  Merchant 
of  Venice 

Eighth  Year 

1 7  Enoch  Acden  (Tennyson) 

1 8  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  ( Lowell) 

1 9  OMer't  Saturday  Night  (Burns) 

23  The  Deserted  Village 
'  (joldnaith) 

1 26  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
(Coleridge) 

1 28  Speeches  of  Lincoln 

129  Selections  from  Julius  Cteui 
131  Selections  from  Macbeth 

142  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Canto  1 


<85  Story  of  Patrick  Henry 

Prke  5  cents  each,  60  cents  per  doz.,  $5  per  hundred 

Eadi  booklet  contains  32  pages  of  Choice  Literature,  carefully  graded.  Oear  type 
attractive  illustrations,  tasteful  co^s.  Add  2c  per  copy  for  postage  on  orders  of 
less  than  5  copies.    C>tder  by  Number  and  Title. 

INTRODUCTION  OFFER:  We  do  not  send  out  free  uimplea,  but  for  25 
cents  we  trill  send,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  5  of  these  Classics  with  the  . 
undenianding  that  ifthep  are  not  found  satisfactory  they  may  be  returned  at 
once  andyfour  25  ctnts  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return,  i 

Hall  ^  McCreary,  255  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicai;e 


Water  Colors  and  Crayons 

For  School  Use     ^ 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.        Bostoo,  Mass. 


The  above  outfit  contains  eight  assorted  shades  of  color  In  ball  pans.  Same 
is  in  great  demand,  owing  to  its  superiorly  in  quality  and  Its  well  selected 
palette  of  colors,  Retail  Piic«»  25c. 


This  outfit  contains  a  whole  pan  each  of  Alizarin  Crimson,  Gaoibogt.  New 
Blue  and  Charcoal  Gray  and  can  be  furnished  with  either  a  No.  7  or  a  No.  8 
Cnmel  Hair  Wator  Color  Brush.  Same  is  largely  used  on  account  of  the  quan- 
t  ty  of  color  in  each  pan,  making  it  the  most  economical  box  on  the  market  for 
for  the  money.  Retail  Price,  dOc. 

We  further  wish  to  say  that  the  above  illustrated  boxes  are 
but  two  of  the  many  different  assortments  we  have,  all  of  which 
can  be  found  illustrated  in  our  catalog,  which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  upon  request,  with  a  sample  box,  to  any  Drawing  Teach- 
re  interested. 

CRAYONS  FOR  SCHOOL  USB 

The  above  manufacturers  also  control  the  New  England  Crayon 
Co.,  who  are  the  owners  and  patentees  of  the  only  machine  yet 
invented  for  moulding  and  manufacturing  wax  crayons  by  steam 
power,  which  enables  them  to  produce  a  superior  quality  crayon 
at  a  low  rate. 

Western  Distributins:  Agents 

Favor,  Ruhl  &  Co.,  Chicago  Branch 

108  Lake  Street,   Chlcas^ 


Do  ^o%x  tHinK  tHese  are  pretts"? 

We  don't,  but  on  page  SO  you  will  find  something  pretty. 


When  wrttlas  to  advertlMra,  ^Um—  etote  that  you  mw  the  ad.  hi  School  Bdacot*«a 
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Gov.  John  A.  Johnson  has  received  an  invitation 
from  Pennsylvania  university  to  deliver  the  annual 
commencement  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
institution  in  June  next. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  Western  man  has  been  chosen 
for  this  honor. 

The  Columbia  university  department  of  psychology, 
m  a  series  of  tests  on  the  male  and  female  students, 
has  found  that  the  women  surpass  the  men  in  visual 
memory,  rate  of  perception  and  sensitiveness  to  pain, 
while  in  auditory  memory  and  speed  of  movement  the 
man  was  superior.  As  to  fatigue,  the  perception  of 
weight  and  logical  memory  the  men  and  women  were 
found  to  be  about  equal. 

We  learn  from  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly  that  Su- 
perintendent Elliott  of  Black  Hawk  Co.,  has  about 
completed  arrangements  for  a  county  spelling  contest. 
The  contest  will  start  in  each  of  the  district  schools 
thruout  the  county.  The  winners  of  the  school  contest 
will  hold  a  township  contest  and  the  winners  of  the 
townships  contests  .will  meet  at  Waterloo  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  to  determine  who  is  the  best  speller 
in  the  county. 

President  Gillespie  of  the  Pittsburg  central  board 
of  education  has  recently  started  a  movement  to  have 
the  school  of  his  city  placed  under  the  management 
of  a  few  men  appointed  by  the  courts,  so  that  the  en- 
tire school  problem  might  be  taken  out  of  politics. 
He  would  have  these  men  paid  salaries  of  at  least 
$5,000,  so  that  competent  men  could  afford  to  take  up 
this  important  civic  responsibility.  He  would  have  a 
board  of  seven,  nine  or  eleven,  in  which  three  should 


be  educators,  three  business  men,  one  an  engineer  and 
the  rest  men  of  good  character,  without  any  special 
training. 

State  Superintendent  Hans  A.  Ustrud  of  South 
Dakota  was  born  in  Minnehaha  county,  where  his 
parents  located  on  a  claim  some  thirty  years  ago.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Augustana  College,  and  for  six  years 
he  taught  in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
prior  to  his  election  as  Superintendent  of  Minnehaha 
county. 

When  the  matter  of  high  school  fraternities  came 
up  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Principal  Frawley  got  together 
the  representatives  of  the  same  and  laid  the  matter 
before  them  for  consideration.  After  discussing  the 
subject  for  a  short  time,  the  members  unanimously 
agreed  that  they  would  disband. 

M.  M.  Ramer,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  South  Dakota,  will  be  associated  with 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University  of  Mitchell.  His  work, 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  traveling  field  secretary  and 
his  present  effort  will  be  directed  toward  securinp-  the 
balance  of  the  fund  of  $75,000,  which  must  be  raised 
to  get  the  donation  of  $25,000  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
About  $40,000  has  already  been  raised.  Mr.  Ramer 
will  fill  appointments  in  many  parts  of  the  state  and 
also  look  to  the  securing  of  new  students  for  the  in- 
sitution. 

There  is  some  talk  of  trying  to  consolidate  the  Nor- 
wood and  Young  America  schools  in  Carver  Co., 
Minn.,  into  one  good  independent  high  scHool  with  a 
building  between  the  two  villages. 


Three  of  the  Buildings 
on  the  Campus 


of  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston. 


TEACHERS  MUST  RAISE  THEIR  GRADES  OE  CERTIEICATE 

All  over  the  country  state  legislatures  are  raising  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  and  the  attitude  of  all  in  authority 
seems  to  indicate  that  YOU  MUST  ADVANCE  or  step  out  of  the  ranl<s.  Teachers  themselves  are  advocating  a  higher  standard. 
At  a  recent  teachers'  institute  in  a  middle  west  state,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  **That,  no  teacher  getting  a  third- 
grade  certificate  and  having  it  renewed  once  should  ever  be  granted  another  of  the  same  grade;  nor  after  getting  a  second-grade 
and  having  it  twice  renewed,  should  ever  be  granted  anoUier  of  equal  or  lower  grade."  if  you  are  not  in  the  front  ranlc,  you  must 
get  there  or  ultimately  retire.     If  you  will  let  us  help  you 

YOUR    ADVAINCEMEINT    IS    ASSURBD 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS 
covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school. 

THE  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra,  Higher  Algebra,  Bookkeeping, 
Plane  Geometry,  Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Literature,  Drawing,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Physics,  Geography,  U.  S.  History,  Civil  Government,  Economics,  Pedagogics  and  Psychology. 

In  the  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  we  ofier  complete  courses  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Grammar,  How  to  Write  English.  English 
and  American  Literature,  First  Year  Latin,  Physics,  Botany,  Ancient  History,  Medieval  and  Modern  History  and  United  States 
History. 

We  teach  Business  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy  very  successfully. 

SPECIAL — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive 
university  entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  and  the  instruc- 
tion is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  SlOO  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best 
work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.    Write  to-day  for  information. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence/ 

380-392  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AffUiatcd  wHh  Northwettern  University 
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FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


AT  ONLY  ONE  CENT  A  PACKET 


Teach  and  encourage  the  children  to  grow  Beautiful  Flowers  and  thereby  help  to  make  the  world  brighter  and 
the  people  happier  and  better. 

FvPrV  PriniArV  TPiirhPr  should  send  for  Children's  Illustrated  Seed  Circulars  vfixh  sample  packets  of 
Lf  VI J  I  I  iiiiui  J  I  ^^vii^i  seeds.  This  work  Is  under  the  management  of  a  well  known  former  seedsman 
who  has  had  30  years'  experience  and  who  Is  now  devoting:  his  time  and  talent  to  Rower  Mission  work  among 
the  little  ones. 

Address  THE  FLOWER  MISSION,  784,Caxton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL 

>====For  Kindergartners 

For  dreultum  mnd  pmrticttlmn  rnddreu 

Miss  Stellet  Lo^iise^  Wood 


J07  Soiitli  Ninth  Street 


Superintendent 


IT  WILL  PAY 

^C    YOU  WELL 


to  take  subscriptions  for  Kindergarten  Review,  the  ideal 
magazine  for  kindergarteners,  primary  teachers  and 
mothers. 

Easy,  profitable  employment  in  leisure  hours  that 
means  extra  dollars.    Try  it 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 


Milton  Bradley  Co.,     Springffield,  Mass. 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS 


lJ**T?^*JS?.,y*'P*"  *•*  ^tho«t  questton  the  finest 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  published.  They  are 
edited  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  teach- 
ers In  the  country.  They  give  programs,  methods, 
songs,  drawing,  and  devices  for  each  month  In  the 
year,  and  are  beautifully  and  prafusely  Illustrated. 
Four  books  In  the  series;  nam^d  Autumn.  Winter, 
Spring,  and  Summer  respectively.  The  Summer 
number  covers  work  for  the  whole  year  and  Is  larger 
than  the  others.  G>ver  designs  done  in  beautiful 
three-color  work.  Money  refunded  to  any  purchaser 
who  Is  not  more  than  satisfied. 
PRICES:  Bach  Hamherincmvt  Sammer)  $  ^'M 
SanuBer  No.  [Urfr  than  others]  .80 
Send  today  for  copy  or  ask  for  further  loforroa- 
tkm.    Address 

Teachers*  Helper, 

popartmenf  |^.  MlmeapoHs,  MfaM.. 


See  Page  50 


Devoe  School  Color  Box  No.  4 1-2 


Begin  the  New  Year  with  Devoe 
School  Colors.  We  are  the  only  con- 
cern making  School  Water  Colors 
which  has  its  own  color-making  plant 
producing  Carmine,  Vermilion,  Lakes, 
etc. 

For  strength  and  quality,  for  texture, 
and  for  price  advantages,  you  will  not 
find  the  equal  of  these  goods. 


The  cat  shows  our  No.  4  1-2—Elsht  HaH  Pans—Crimson, 
New  Blue,  New  Qreen,  Burnt  Sienna,  Qamboce,  Orange, 
Violet  and  Yellow  Ochre  or  any  special  assortment  of 
colors,  InclodlnsCold  Qrey  and  Warm  ffray ,  with  brushes. 

Get  our  special  prices  to  Schools,  Teachers,  etc. 


Devoe  4&  Raynolds  Co* 

176  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  Fulton  it  W  lUm  Sts..  New  York 

1214  Qrand  Ave..  Kansas  City. 


Conklin's 

Sell-  pj>n 

For  busy  people. 

No  bother. 

FiUs  itself. 

Cleans  itself. 

No  dropper. 

Nothing  to  take  apart. 

Nothing  to  spill. 

A  dip  in  ink^  a  touch  of 
thumb  to  nickel  cres- 
cent and  the  pen  is 
full,    ready  to  write. 

AD  the  best  dealers  erenrwhere— 


Stationers,  protfists,  Jcwelert-hsndle 
the  Conkhn  Pen  or  can  supply  it 
if  you  insist  upon  having  it.    Costs  no 

Mft^W^       *1«A.«        ^^AlK.Ate       ^.M..*»A^I_        .^—  ' 


>•  #vutu»«ob  uf/vM  «««Tin|c  1^  \«osxa  no 
more  than  other  fountain  pens  of  best 
grade.  100  styles  and  sixes  to  select  from 
shown  in  our  catalog  furnished  free 
upon  request.  Any  make  or  style  of 
fountain  pen  repaired  promptly. 

THE  CONKLIN   PEN   CO. 

S14^1S.S1l  Jepvehm  AfE..  Tken.  Om 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  elected  one  of  the  ten 
honorary  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Miss  Mattie  Clemons,  a  teacher  near  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  was  instantly  killed  by  being  run  down  by  an 
Omaha  train  when  on  her  way  to  her  school.  A 
brother  who  was  with  her  suffered  a  like  fate. 

A  new  system  of  government  is  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Deadwood,  S.  D.,  high  school.  Hereafter 
ali  offenders  against  the  rules  of  the  school  will  be 
tried  before  a  court  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  classes  and  a  judge  elected  by  the  prin- 
cipal from  the  senior  class. 

.  Our  associated  editor,  S.  J.  Race,  is  giving  helpful 
and  practical  addresses  at  school  trustees'  conventions, 
which  are  called  by  county  superintendents  of  schools. 
Mr.  Race  ought,  with  his  actual  experience  and  con- 
tact with  the  schools  of  this  state  for  twenty  years, 
to  be  of  great  help  to  any  county  convention  of  school 
officers. 

The  N.  E.  A.,  the  greatest  educational  congress  in 
the  world,  meets  this  year  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July 
8-13.  No  state  in  the  union  will  outdo  the  orange 
state  in  enthusiasm.     . 

On  January  29,  a  most  interesting'  teachers'  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  the  principal  address  be- 
ing by  Pres.  Halsey  of  the  Oshkosh  normal,  who 
spoke  upon  simplified  spelling.  Mr.  Halsey  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  adoption  of  the  300  new  spellings. 

The  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France 
has  been  conferred  upon  Prof.Brander  Matthews,  of 
Columbia  university,  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
the  study  of  French  drama. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Lillian  Cadwell,  manag- 
ing editor,  for  a  copy  of  The  Gilby  Magazine,  edited 
by  pupils  of  the  schools  at  Gilby,  North  Dakota. 

The  public  schools  are  neighborhood  centers  and 
they  should  be  used  in  all  practicable  ways  for  neigh- 
borhood purposes.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
school-houses  were  regarded  as  useful  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  regular  daily  tuition  occupancy  a 
few  hours.  The  school  yard  should  be  spacious  and 
fitted  up  with  all  the  apparatus  for  children's  play,  and 
should  be  open  to  children  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Every  new  school  built  should  be  surrounded  by 
enough  ground  to  afford  ample  room  for  recreation. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  to  make  another  large  gift  to 
education.  He  is  to  have  a  university  of  his  own. 
Chicago  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  new  institution,  which 
it  is  understood  will  bear  the  name  of  the  donor. — 
School  Journal, 

Dist.  114,  Potsdam,  held  a  basket  social  Dec.  21, 
which, netted  the  snug  sum  of  $41.50.  A  teacher's 
desk  and  chair  have  been  purchased,  and  the  remain- 
der, of  the  money  has  been  applied  toward  the  purchase 
of  an  organ,  the  district  paying  the  balance.  A  case  ^ 
of  outline  maps  has  been  installed,  and  last  but  not 
least  a  complete  Manuel-Smith  heating  system.  These 
improvements  combined  place  Dist.  114  among  the 
best  equipped  in  the  county. — Olmsted  County  Teach- 
er. 

The  school  board  of  the  city  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  has  passed  a  resolution  favoring  uniform  text- 
books and  their  compilation  and  publication  by  the 
state. 


PERFECT  VENTILATION 


pure;  air 


EVEN  HEAT 


VTARM  FI.OORS 


FURNACE   HEAT  AT   HALF   THE   COST 

Hundreds  of  village  and  country  schools  are  using  our  Stove  Plants.    Not  one  Is  dissatisfied* 

Ours  is  tlie  only  Stove  Ventilation  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  cold  weather. 

The  State  I>eiMirtnients  of  Public  Instruction  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  give  our  system  a  complete 
•ndersement.    It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  special  state  aid  and  is  now  in  more  than  half  of  the  state  aid  schools. 

Many  county  superintendents  refuse  to  recommend  any  other  system.    Every  mail  brings  a  letter  like  this: 
Manuel-Smith  Heating  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Beardsley,  Minn.,  March  26, 1906. 

Gentlemen: — District  No.  16,  Big  Stene  County,  put  in  one  of  your  Heating  Plants  two  years  ago,  which  we  are  well  satisfied  with.  It 
lias  saved  its  cost  In  fuel  in  two  winters,  has  warmed  a  room  20  x  36  feet  evenly  and  given  good  ventilation,  with  doors  and  windows 
dosed.  The  floor  is  warm  and  the  the  teacher's  desk  stands  30  feet  from  the  stove.  We  can  keep  fire  over  night  and  the  room  is  ventilated 
for  morning.    We  d«  not  use  storm  windows.  Yours  very  truly,  GEo.  B.  CHESLEY,  Qerk  Dist.  16. 

Our  business  is  ScKool  Heatlni^  and  Ventilatin|{«    Our  foul  and  fresh  air  ventilation  can  be  attached  to 
furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  plants  already  in  use  without  loss  of  school  time.    Investigate  our  record  and  be  convinced. 

MANUEL-SMITH    HEATING    COMPANY 


881.83  VTasKlntfton  Ave.  S.  K. 


MINNBAPOI^IS,    MINN. 
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Now  is  the  Time 

to  join  a  good 

Teachers  Agency 


THE  ONE  GREAT 
.STANDARD  AUTHORIl 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERIIMK»HL| 

DICTIONART 

CAUTION.  I 

There  are  so  many  Inf  e- 

plor,  low  priced,  so-called 

"  Webster  "   dictionaries 

now  offered  for  sale  that 

exceeding  care  should  be 

taken   to    look    for    the 

Circular   Trade-Mark    on 

the  front  cover  and   our 

name    on    the   title-page. 

The  InteraatioMi  lithe 

HIGHEST  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  no  other  dictionary  can  the  f  ol- 
lowlnffbesaid:  that  all  of  the  45  State 
Superintendents  of  Schools  are  a  unit 
in  their  indorsement ;  that  the  school- 
book  publishers  adhere  to  it  as  their 
standard;  that  CJollege  Presidents, 
State  Normal  School  Principals, 
Ck>untir  and  City  Superintendents  and 
educators  without  number  commend 
and  praise  it;  that  in  everv  instance 
where  State  purchases  have  been  made 
for  the  supply  of  public  schools,  the 
genuine  Webster  has  been  selected. 
JL  I^IBKAKY  IBT  ONK  BOt»K. 

Bendea  an  •ccnrate,  practical,  and  scholarir 
Toealmlarj  of  Knfflish,  enlarged  with  t5.000  NEW 
WORDS,  the  International  contains  a  Histoiy  of 
the  Kngliik  Lancnaffe,  Oaide  to  Pronunciation, 
Dietionarj  of  Fiction,  New  OaMttoer  of  the  World, 
New  Biographical  Dictionary,  Vocabulary  of  Scrip- 
tore  Names,  Qreek  and  Latin  Names,  and  English 
Christian  Names.  Foreign  Quotations,  AbbreTi- 
aitona,  Metric  System,  Flags  of  all  Nations,  includ- 
ing Cuba  and  Panama,  Btote  Seals,  etc 

PRES.  EUOT  OF  HARVARD  Jittingly 
t€^s :  "  Th*  International  is  a  tvondtr/ully 
compact  storehouse  of  accurate  in/ortnatioH.  ' 

8380  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 
Slioald  Yoa  Not  Own  Such  a  Book 
in  order  to  answer  quickly  and  with 
final  authority  the  many  questions 
arising  dally  concerning  new  words, 
spelling*  pronunciation,  definition, 
etymology,  synonyms,  etc? 


WEBSTER  8  COLLEGIATE  DICTIONART. | 

Un--.: .    .1  :r..L -:.■,■.,  -y      V-   ■  ' :    .-"ITIiiMi 

VAy^^T  '-.J  I  tr.-.]j'.     I  V.ii  rf.,. I  '.•■r  ■  '-L-JL  ■'  i'  linJ 

emn t till rnc*- .     1 1 Ki  pai?" -■  ar d  Ui<>  ijtu>traHHHH  [ 


I  G,  £  G.  MERRtAM  CO .,  Springflald,  Miu»,  l).S,A.  { 
GET  THE  BEST. 


Teachers  Agencies 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  reliable  Teachers  Agency  is  the  teachers  best  friend. 
The  Agency  increases  the  teacher's  opportunity  for  betterment  a  hundred  fold.     It  is 
today  regarded  by  all  modern  teachers  and  employing  officers  as  an  educational  necessi- 
ty.   SCHOOL  EDUCATION  does  not  accept  the  adv.  of  any  agency  not  strictly  reliable. 


iqenci/ 


1  Makes  a  specialty  of  placing  teachers  in  the  Middle  States 

and  in  the  West — largest  salaries  paid  there. 

2  Is  conducted  by  experienced  educators  and  business  men. 

3  Guarantees  to  satisfy  its  members  or  will  return  the  fee. 

4  Has  been  remarkably  successful  in  placing  its  members 

during  past  years. 

Address    I.  A.  Thorson,  329-D     14th  Ave.  S.  B^ 
MINNBAPOUS,  MINNESOTA. 


Tiie  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  «^1pB^?2?o.  sx. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School  Officials  desiring  New  England  Teachers. 

...MIDLAND    TEACHERS*   AGENCIES... 

OFFICES:    Warrensburff,  Mo. ;  Sheoandoah,  Iowa;  Pendleton,  Oregon;  Junlta,  Nebraska;  Sherman, 
Texas;  Richmond,  Kentucky;  Du  Bolt,  Pennsylvania. 

Competent  Teachers  SXSU"""  '^'"'•"«"'*"    P""'""' '"  Competent  Teachers 
THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  20  East  Gay  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Fordefinlte.  practical  co-operation  In  securing  just  the  kind  of  position  you  desire,  register  with  the 
"Central."    Booklet  and  blanks  free. 

EsUblished  1899  ::       ::  B.  C.  ROQGRS,  Manager 


PACIFIC 


the  ground. 


y£/\Q|^£P3'  Operates  in  Pacific  Northwest  States.    200  Grade 
^^Pi^^w       Teachers  needed  for  Sept. , '07.      Also  Principals, 
AVatnwT        Supts.  and  High  School.    Register  early.  We  are  on 
Established  1899.    Write  B.  W.  Brintnall,  Mgr. ,  538  N.  Y.  Blk. ,  SeatUe,  Wash. 


Railway  Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 


James  F.  McCullough  Teachers'  Agency, 

A  Saccesf  f  111  School  and  College  Bureau.  Recommends  candidates  and  uses  Its  Influence  In  securing 
appoint-  MfiYI/'  ^^  *^^  ^''°^  ^^  REGISTER.  Good  Teachers  wanted  In  all  departments.  Including  Athletics, 
ments.     l  ^  v  ▼▼    Commerrlal  and  Manual  Training.    Write  for  circulars  and  blank  today. 


c»«  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

60£  Yonngenmui  Building,  Dec  MolneK,  Iowa 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers.  Will  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  In  the  Middle  States,  and  in  th.e  Orettt  Weat  and  Northwest, 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions.  Will  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    Will  send  fuU  particulars  on  request.     Write  for  our  Plena  Todey- 


An  Agency  That  Recommends  All  Over  the  Country 

Some  INTERSTATE  Appointments  of  Women  Teachers  last  year 

Pa.  to  Me. — Anna  L.  Bard,  FactoryviUe  to  Aroostock  Normal.  Pa.  to  Mass. — Rose 
E.  Loetzer,  Sayre,  to  Sandisfieid.  Mass.  to  Conn.— Mary  £.  Alien,  South  Hadley  to 
Shelton.  N.  Y.  to  N.  J.— Mrs.  Mary  Morris,  Amsterdam,  to  Point  Pleasant.  Va.  to  Pa. 
— Roxanna  E.  Marsh,  Lynchburg,  to  Weatherly.  N.Y.toMd. — Martha  Smith,  Syracuse 
to  Frostburg  Normal.  N.  Y.  to  Va.— Ada  M.  Mallory ,  Phoenix,  to  Chatham.  Ohio  to  W. 
Va. — Emma  McKean.  Cleveland,  to  Wesleyan  University.  N.Y.  to  La. — Florence  E.  Ad. 
ams,  Rochester  to  Straight  University.  N.Y.  to  Mich.— Elizabeth  B.  McLellan,  Itbaca, 
to  Ypsilanti  Normal.    Oil.  to  Col.— Frances  C.  Helden,  Redland,to  Denver  Normal. 

These  are  only  specimens,  but  they  show  our  geographical  range.    Send  for  circulars. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.W.  Bardeeo,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


^^^^«l%^«*tt  ^]ir<%«%4^tf1     Advance  Pee  Not  Required.     This  offer  holds  good  for  a 
m  enwimt;¥'9    TTi&aai»f;««    limited  time.     Vacanclee  In  Grades.  High  Schools.  Normals 

AiUM  M.  Thurstoa,  Maneser.  378  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAQO 
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SCHOOLS 

Etc. 


Books  Free!  Ha^r^a^iToutliM^ 
3aa=  Geogiaphy  together 

with  a  ropy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  SOUTHBRN 
MINNBSOTA  NORMAL  COLLEQB,  tree  to  any- 
one sending:  us  the  names  of  five  or  more  persons  who 
expect  to  take  the  examination  for  second  grade  cer- 
tificate, first  g.ade  certtficatej  or  professional  certifi- 
cate within  th^  next  year.  Send  good  names  or  none 
at  all.    Address 

NORMAL  BOOK  STORE. 

900  College  St.,  Austin,  Minn. 


LEARN 


TO  TEACH  I    iTo.and  upwards, 
pays  for  board,  room  and  tuition  for 
40  weeks.     Fre«  Taltlea  to  one 
from  each  county.    Address 
HaMkeMt  Galtofe.  HaMbeMt,  lews. 


Standard  Stenography 

Simplified  Method;    Booic»  15c. 

WM.  A.  MARR,  TeacheF,    Sta.  M,  Chicago. 

Nature  Study  and 

Elementary  Agriculture 

This  is  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
School  of  Home  Study  and  Correspondence  of 
which  Dr.  D.  L.  Kiehl  Is  conductor.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  course  may  be  learned  from 

Mis^Rorence  ^.  l.illie 
2019  Oaklmd  Ave.  MlniiMpolis,  Mlno. 

The  School  of  Home  Study 
and  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  state  system  of  education. 
Certificates  of  final  examination  accepted  by 
the  state  university,  state  normal  schools, 
and  by  the  state  for  teachers'  certificates. 

For  full  information  address 

2801  PortlMid  Av«.  MINNBAPOUS 

Courses  £  Drawing 

Both  Elementary  and  advanced,  es- 
pecially for  teachers,  are  offered  in  the 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  STUDY  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE,  by  Miss  H. 
Ciopath,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 


University^Minnesota 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  17th  to  July  26th 

MINNBAPOUS 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION— Instruction 
in  all  elementary  school  studies  re- 
quired for  the  State  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificates, with  method  courses  ar- 
ranged for  rural,  semi-graded  and 
graded  school  teachers.  Special  cours- 
es in  music,  drawing  and  nandwork. 

COLLEGE  SECTION— Advanced  cours- 
es in  all  secondary  studies  for  high 
school  teachers,  including  all  studies 
required  for  the  state  professional 
certificates.  University  credit  g[i ven 
for  many  courses.  Professional 
courses  for  teachers  and  principals  in 
the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  The  libraries,  laboratories 
and  museums  of  the  University  will 
be  at  the  rervice  of  students. 

GEORGE  P.  JAMES,  Conductor 

For  fuller  particulars  apply  to  the 

REGISTRAR,  University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Announcements  ready  April  15th,  1907 
Three  and  Pour  Year  Courses 

STILL  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY, 

DBS  MOINBS,  IOWAl 
Larffeit  Osteopathic  Clinic  in  the  World.  Oe- 
teopnthlc  InflmMry  in  Connection.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue 10.  Next  Term  Beslne  Feb.  1. 1907.  We  are 

in  position  to  take  care  of  patients  of  all  classes.  The 
best  of  everythlnf.  C.  E.  Thompson.  A.  M..  D.  O.. 
Pres  -nt:  William  E.  D.  Rummel.  A.  M..  L.  L.  B., 
Sec.  i,    *  General  Manager,  1422  Locust  street. 


TELEBMPHY 
BOOKKEEPme 
OR  SHORTHAND 
BY  MAIL  'AT  YOUR  0¥fN  HOME 


LEARN 


A11701M)  oaa  learn  tt  easily  In  a  few  weeks. 

miat>le  to  iur"'"  """  " " * 

bookkeepen  1 


to  supphr  the  demand  far  telegraph  opermtora, 
DooKseepm  and  stenographvn.  No  ekarm  for  iaiaea 
■BtU  pMltlOB  la  aeeared.  Write  today  fOr  particalam 
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MlOHICIAlf   BU8INB8B  DISTITUTJ 


iTkiihi 


GEM  CITY 
fiusiness 
College 

30  o£per1«tic£?d  teuuhera ;  t40Q 
^ti]  4  ]  t?  n  t A ;  |kl  tn j'JdO  »  c  b  I'l  o  1 
bu  iliJliEtj^t  »Sbort  han*%  Typ^- 
writinu^  Hot>kkt?optn(ir,  tJl- 
psntri^  nitjHt  rfln^r]  E'jtialoir/r^* 

^1  Mu^Afito^ui  BLl^M  burner,  m. 


PR0FE:SSI0NAL  courses  for  TEACHERS 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  offers  for  Instruction  and 
tralnlnc  of  teachers:  ^  _  ,^^ 

[IJTwo  Years  Courses  for— (a)  Elementary  teachers:  (b)  Kindergarten  Teachers;  (c)  Teachers  of 

Home  Economics. 
[2]  Four  Years  Courses  for— (a)  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers  In  high,  elementary. 

and  secondary  schools;  (b)  Teachers  of  special  subjects  In  secondary  schools. 
[3]  Courses  In  Arts  and  Technology. 

These  courses  lead  to  diplomas  and  degrees.  Given  In  every  quarter  of  the  year.  Students  have  ac- 
cess to  the  laboratories.  Libraries,  and  Museums  of  the  University.  Summer  terms,  June  15  to  July  25, 
July  26  to  August  31. 1907.    Circulars  on  application  to  the 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 


Bercy's,  Ducroquet'a  Sauveur's 

and  other  methods  are  used 
Everywhere  for  Teaching 
mril^I^IAM  R.  JKNKINS.  S51*S58  6tb  Ave 


FRENCH 


German,  Spanish^  Italian,  and 

Other  Foreign  Languages. 
Send  for  Complete  Catalog, 
(cor.  4Stb  St.)  Now  YorM 


University  of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  24-Augu8t  3,  1907 

A  regular  session  of  the  University 
with  emphasis  on  graduate  worlc. 

Courses  in  the  regular  University  de- 
partments, leading  to  the  doctor's,  mas- 
ter's, and  bachelor's  degrees. 

Special  courses  for  teachers,  including 
a  new  course  in  the  Elements  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  courses  in  Art  and  Design, 
Domestic  Science,  Library  training.  Man- 
ual Training  and  Public  School  Music. 

Summer  Session  staff  of  46  professors, 
22  instructors,  and  assistants. 

Location:  Madison  the  Beautiful. 

Send  for  descriptive  bulletin  to 

REQISTRAR» 

Uoiversity  of  Wiscoosio, 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN. 


TESTS  and  I^RIZES-EducatkMial 

These  a  e  real  object  it^sons  in  real  life.  Empty 
theorle<%.  empty  purse.  Traffic  is  the  mother  of  money. 
Little  thinss  build  big  ones.    Test  your  common  sense 

SuailUes  in  p'utit  and  loss  on  tiiese  articles.  Gold 
ling.  Indelible  Pencil,  Steel  Pens,  Penholder.  Hand- 
kerchief. Nev  k  Chain ,  V  est  Chain.  We  give  1  hem  to 
you  prepoid  on  these  conditions:  Order  one  at  a 
time.  In  above  order  and  answer^-or  try  to — a  few 
simple  quesions  on  quail  ies  atier  you  have  the  article. 
Not  knowing  answer  dues  not  debar  you  from  aitlcles 
orPrlzetotest  laerineacli  100  replies.  Most  In- 
teresting,  Instructive,  practical. 

Universal  Bdaci>tion,  1857  22  St..  Chicago,  a 
small  prefatory  paper  on  Traffic.  Loss  and  Gain, 
and  Common  Sense  every  day,  nine  qualities.  30  de- 
partments, conducts  these  tests,  gives  answers,  etc. 
Three  copies  10c;  one  year  3Sc.  You  need  not  sub- 
scribe to  grt  Object  lessons  and  articles  free  but  your 
chances  for  prizes  will  be  slim.  Can  you  tell  solid 
from  plated  gold ;  cotton  from  linen,  etc.?  Nosaisples 
of  paper. 


Questions  for  Class  Study 

ON 

College  Entrance  Requirements 

in  Ens:Iish 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  assist- 
ance in  teaching  the  College  Entrance  Re- 
quiremehts  in  English,  special  teachers  of 
English  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
this  series  those  questions  for  class  study 
which  have  proven  most  effective  in  get- 
ting high  school  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
great  classics.  These  questions  are  used 
with  marl<ed  success  in  the  class  rooms  of 
the  authors.  It  is  hoped  that  the  series 
may  prove  of  such  help  to  the  high  school 
teachers  as  to  merit  their  use  in  every 
high  school.  The  following  questions  in 
this  series  are  already  prepared: 
MACBETH— by  Sarah  Vore  Taylor,  South 

Omaha  High  School. 
JULIUS  CAESAR  —  by  Loulse  Van  Camp, 

Beatrice  High  School. 
IVANHOE— by  Sara  Vore  Taylor,   South 

Omaha  High  School. 

JVlmiling  prlcet  at  follow  •: 

Macbeth  .ISjJIiilius  Caesar  .10, Ivan  hoe.l5 

Uf  ual  difcount  to  schools 

Sample  copies  gladly  sent  to  English  Teachers 

or  Superintendents  for  examination  with  view  to 

introduction.    Write 

The  University  Publisliing  Co., 

134  North  11th  St..  LINCOLN.  NEB. 
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Flomrers  for  ScKools  and  Homes 

The  object  of  the  Flower  Mission  is  to  teach  and 
encourage  the  children  to  cultivate  beautiful  flowers, 
to  make  their  homes  more  cheerful  and  attractive, 
to  distribute  flowers  among  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
poor,  in  short  to  help  to  make  the  world  brighter  and 
the  people  happier  by  helping  to  make  the  beautiful 
flowers  fulfil  the  mission  for  which  God  intended 
them.  Flower  and  vegetable  seeds  are  supplied  for 
one  cent  a  packet.  Send  to  the  Flower  Mission,  Cax- 
ton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Public  School  No.  39  of  New  York  City  recently  devoted 
a  day  to  a  parents'  meeting.  The  attendance  was  so  great 
that  it  taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity  the  assembly  hall.  All 
the  teachers  had  on  exhibition  work  of  the  children,  and  the 
parents  were  invited  to  thoroughly  inspect  it. 

Supt.  Herman,  of  Mazeppa,  reports  cordial  feelings  grow- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  board  of  education,  patrons,  students, 
and  teachers. 

The  high  school  at  Eyota  is  a  little  ahead — so  far  as  re- 
ported— in  the  percentage  of  boys.  Supt.  M.  D.  Aygarn  re- 
ports 51  5-33  per  cent  of  boys  in  his  high  school. 

School  Education  has  received  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
Ottawa  (Kansas)  University.  Miss  Jessie  K.  Edgerton,  a 
native  of  Kasson,  Minn.,  has  charge  of  the  department  of 
expressioa  and  physical  culture. 

In  New  York  is  a  club  of  19,000  boys  organized  by  E.  H. 
Harriman,  the  railroad  "king,"  which  occupies  a  five-story 
building  given  to  them  by  him.  He  also  contributes  $2,500 
every  year  toward  its  support.  Though  organized  for  pleasure 
it  is  not  without  its  educatoinal  advances.  The  boys  give  an 
operetta  every  year,  last  year's  netting  them  $5,000.  They  also 
have  an  orchestra,  brass  band  and  a  drum  corps. 

The  schools  of  Detroit,  Minn.  (J.  J.  Bohlander,  superin- 
tendent), had  a  "Mothers'  Day"  February  15. 


Manual  training  will  be  installed  in  the  Owatonna,  Minn., 
schools  next  year. 

A  new  graded  school  building,  the  John  A.  Johnson  build- 
ing, has  just  been  opened  in  Virginia,  Minn.  It  contains 
nine  rooms  and  cost  $50,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brown  University  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  the  University,  Providence,  R.  I., 
March  8th  and  9th.  There  will  be  three  sessions  and  the 
general  topics  for  each  will  be  respectively :  "Accuracy  in 
Scholarship  and  How  to  Secure  It,"  "The  Higher  Education 
of  Women  in  Rhode  Island,"  and  "Departmental  Organiza- 
tion of  Teaching." 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Becker  County,  Minn., 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Detroit  on  February  16. 
President  Weld  delivered  an  address  and  valuable  papers  were 
presented  by  Superintendents  Auxer,  Geiser,  Hovden,  and 
Hargis,  Mr.  Geo.  Leonard  and  Misses  Poppler  and  Watson. 

Among  the  most  profitable  addresses  made  at  the  last 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  held  in 
Milwaukee  the  past  December,  was  one  by  Prof.  F.  M. 
Jack,  institute  conductor  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School. 

A  business  manager  for  the  Minneapolis  board  of  educa- 
tion is  among  the  immediate  probabilities  along  the  line  of 
strengthening  the  board's  organization.  Members  of  the 
board  are  busy  men  who  give  much  of  their  time  without 
pay.  When  they  have  attended  board  and  committee  meetings 
they  have  done  all  that  the  city  can  ask  of  them. 

Dr.  George  N.  Bauer,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  Professor  William  F.  Brooke  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  engineering,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  have  collaborated  on  a  new  work  on  trigonometry 
which  is  to  be  issued  soon. 

Sovitli  Central  M.  ]&•  A.. 

The  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Central  Minnesota 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Austin,  March  15  and 
16.  Among  the  many  attractions  will  be  a  lecture  by  Prof. 
J.  M.  Coulter  of  Chicago.  The  president  of  the  association 
is  Supt.  V.  G.  Pickett  of  Waseca. 


IN 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

(For  Grades  and  Review  Classee.) 
By  M.  A.  Morse 

This  is  a  treatise  written  bj  a  praoUca] 
teachei^  from  a  new  point  of  view.  It 
begins  with  the  most  simple  constructions 
and  the  progress  toward  more  difficult 
ones  is  carefully  graded.  Some  of  its 
features  are: 

1.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  classes  just  taking  up  the 
study  of  grammar.  If  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  the  teacher  will  not 
need  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  copying 
sentences  on  the  board  for  the  use  of  her 


S.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial for  the  more  advanced  and  the  re- 
view classes. 

5.  There  are  flfty-siz  exercises. 

4.  The  outlines  given  are  exceUent  for 
review  work.  Thejr  cover.  (1)  The  sen- 
tence as  a  whole— classillcation,  parts,  and 
adjuncts  of  the  subject  and  predicate; 
(2)  The  parts  of  speech-— dassiflcation. 
modifications,  constructions;  (S)  Indepen- 
dent elements;  (4)  Words  used  as  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech;  (6)  Clauses. 

6.  In  many  cases  the  different  terms 
used  In  various  grammars  for  the  same 
construction  are  given.  For  example  un- 
der Objective  Complement  we  find:  Ob- 
jective Complement,  Factitive  Object, 
Supiplement,  Objective  Attribute  Cfom- 
plement.  Objective  Predicate  Adjective  or 
Noun,  Factitive  Predicate  Adjective  or 
Noun,  Predicate  Objective,  Modifying 
Complement. 

0.  A  full  discussion  of  the  uses  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech  and  of  the 
constructions  of  iaflnlrlves,  partlclpals. 
and  clause  is  given.  The  difficult  con- 
structions are  Illustrated  and   explained. 

7.  Tbe  sentences  and  extracts  for  class 
work  have   been  carefully  selected. 

Address 

N.  W.  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Schoolrooms 


of  the  dunt  qiu'^tlot)  u  apbl[edj;aQiir  ttchoolrooms  la^i^ch  that^v 
to  L^Tiorr  Us  5i|^ificaiic«.    white  g        ^  ^^      -- 
vtratilBtion,  vriy  iTttJr  ha.6  be? n  g^vcu  to  dust. 


CAQUQt'kffol 


i-  ^rcat  Attcntiou  tias  been  ^ivca  to 


Wlied  It  iA  consiideTecl  how  much  dnst  \&  coDstatitly  briiiK  raliicd'  by  shuMlns 
fett,  It  become*  necessary  thai,  in  order  lo  correct  the  dust  evil  iu  our  schools,  we 
must  ust  some  me ans  whereby  the  dust  will  be  preveuted  from  citcuUtln]^.  it  h&a 
beeu  proved  that  wherever 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

It  unedlttae  uu Dcmt  of  r IrrulKdng  dnrt  Ji  reduced  eleTen-tirelf  t ru .  W  h»t 
k  ixwn  thlw  most  Ire  to  t^Achera  fuitt  fht^lirt.  JrtltAtUm  of  t-y*^  $jid 
pbyiical  aiacoQafurt  *r*»  imi  the  tntietAf^rtouB  eontei]iiencf>«  of  dun  t  DHiit 
ifl  one  nf  th^  moftt  p^^ifnt  far  tors  iii  tt^  ipread  of  diE^t^aee  Bucti  m» 
Tn^^rrqUwlft,  Typlkoid  FeTer*  Aniatid  CI)ol«»rii,  KiTJiilM'l^*^  IUpJitherl*, 
Velluw  FtfTer^  Fneqiin>niA»  find  mhtri  too  oumerous  to  mention. 

ht  Sudani  Flo^r  0miiilnffalfio  pres^^rrn  ttiQ  floorlnc  red  off*  labor, 
and  Biveii  Iffl  rfKt  many  hitipft  OTfr.  WiU  not  e^apornt^*.  Sold  by  the 
barrel  or  iu  oiuir  of  varviny:  capacity  by  da.lei:a  generally, 

.  l*ut«Mt    >iLaMdaj>d    Vlic-r   ninJcei   proceM  of  application  eaay   and 
economical. 

.  We  will  applr  wllhoat  ebarfcft  fftsnJIwrA  W^tvr  1hrtmu.Ym^t<f  tbe  floor 
m  oni?  room  bo  thaE  you  fiku  ^v^ntanAUy  t.^.  i>iat  alt  wr-  claim  for  It  la  true. 

TeatimonUils  arifi  InT^rt'PTlnij  rHp>rm  fr.nn  iiuHliral  auiliorltlf*  on 
^^Duitand  ItA  t>arLKen"  gladly  lunnelii^  U|,>"ii  re^jueft. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPAMY 


J 
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New  Ulm  is  to  put  on  a  new  dress 
in  the  form  of  a  new  grade  build- 
ing. The  high  school  there  is  not 
a  girls'  seminary.  There  are  78 
boys  and  66  girls  who  respond  to 
high  school  work. 

Supt.  Cole,  at  Minneota,  is  draw- 
ing the  home  and  the  school  into 
a  close  union. 

Milaca  extends  her  school  sys- 
tem by  building  a  new  building  in 
the  north  end  of  the  district. 

Supt.  Pryor  writes  from  Breck- 
enridge :  "No  fun — solid  work,  en- 
tire corps  save  one  feeling  fine." 

Supt.  Guise,  of  Lake  Crystal,  is 
happy  to  think  he  will  need  a  big- 
ger pocketbook  next  year — to  hold 
his  increase  in  salary. 

At  Winona  the  teachers  are  dis- 
cussing "Do  pupils  when  leaving 
school  have  strong  and  abiding  in- 
terests, as  the  result  of  school 
work?  Do  they  learn  to  love  his- 
tory, mathematics,  the  sciences?  If 
not,  what  are  the  causes?"  Man- 
ual training  with  $5,000  behind  it 
is  one  of  the  good  things  given 
Winona. 


West  St.  Paul  has  revised  its 
charter  so  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  independent  of  the  city 
council. 

The  public  school  at  Valley  City, 
N.  D.,  burned  down  Feb.  4,  the 
blaze  being  discovered  at  3:10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  build- 
ing was  totally  destroyed,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  $50,000. 

When  asked  the  other  day  why 
work  along  the  line  of  debate  was 
not  encouraged  in  the  Crookston 
(Minn.)  high  school,  Supt.  Mc- 
Intyre  replied  that  he  thought  it 
interfered  with  other  and  more 
important  branches  of  study.  It  is 
his  opinion  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  training  in  debate  is  informally 
secured  in  the  class  rooms  discus- 
sions. 


Plans  for  an  Indtistri* 
al  Contest  for  1907 

Principal  D.  D.  Mayne  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  has  given  the 
following  brief  statement  of  the 
plans  for  the  contest  to  be  held  in 
Minnesota    for    1907.      The     con- 


testants are  students  in  the  schools 
of  Minnesota. 

The  plans  for  the  contest  this 
year  are  not  fully  matured,  but  a 
general  outline  is  here  given  so 
that  the  county  superintendents 
and  teachers  thruout  the  state 
may  commence  the  work  imme- 
diately :* 

Com 

The  contest  in  corn  will  be  car- 
ried on  jusi  as  outlined  in  Rural 
School  Bulletin  No.  2. 

l¥Keat  and  Oats 

The  contest  in  wheat  and  oats 
will  be  simplified  somewhat.  In- 
stead of  requiring  each  contestant 
to  have  a  seed  plot  of  %  acre  or 
more  set  aside  especially  for  him, 
he  will  be  allowed  to  make  his  selec- 
tion of  ten  heads  of  the  grain  from 
any  field  on  his_home  farm  and 
may  present  these  with  a  peck  of 
the  grain  from  the  same  field.  The 
student  then  becomes  the  selecter 
and  grader  of  the  wheat  and  oats, 
and  not  the  grower  necessarily. 
This  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  the 
student  being  put  to  the  trouble  of 
threshing  seed  plots  separately. 

[Continue J  on  page  46] 


AND   SUPPUE^S. 

MTKat? 


scHOOi^  furniture: 

Do    It   Todarll 

Teachers :~Show  this  to  School  Boards! 

School  Boards:— Get  our  Special  Catalog  and  net  prices  of  any  goods  wanted.  School 
Desks,  Black  Boards,  Bells,  Blinds,  Book-Cases,  Blank-Books,  Charts,  Rags,  Globes,  Maps, 
Wire  Window  Guards,  Dictionaries,  Holders,  and  Apparatus  from  High  School  to  Primary  De- 
partment. Assortment  LARGE;    Price  SMALL;    Quality  GOOD. 

'^"d'SP.fi:tr.i.?Sfo"i?25;^n    L.  a.  MURRAY&CO.,  ScHooI  Furnishers, 

AgenU  wanted  everywhere.  KILBOURN.  WISCONSIN. 


FREE,  A  FLAG 


For  Your  School 


Teachers 


Qet    One    for    the 

Closing:    Exercises. 

Your  Patrons  who 
will  Visit  You  on  That  Day  will  Appreciate  and  Com- 
mend Your  Work. 

Get  closer  in  touch  with  your  pupils.  Cultivate  in  them  a  feeling  of  rev- 
erance  and  love.  By  our  plan  you  can  secure  for  your  school  one  of  our  large 
5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  Stars  sewed  on  both  sides,  latest  regulation  as  to 
stripes,  etc  ,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use  ;  warranted  not  to  fade  and  guaranteed 
as  represented.    In  any  retail  store,  this  Flag  would  cost  from  $3.50  to  $5.00. 

On  request  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  35  Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  liandsome  national  colors. 
They  make  beautiful  shirt  waist  sets  and  coat  Japel  ornaments.  Let  the  children  dispose  of  them  for  10 
cents  each— they  will  do  it  over  night  and  be  glad  of  the  opportunity.  Send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will 
send  you  in  return  the  above  described  Flag,  all  charges  paid. 

Our  method  instills  patriotism,  makes  the  pupils  proud  of  their  Teacher. 
thelrSchool  and  Country.  BE  PATRIOTIC.  Don't  bother  the  Board,  Get 
credit  for  something  yourself.    You  run  no  risk. 

Are  the  Picttires  of  IVashington 
and    Lincoln    on    Yotir    IVall? 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools.  20  x  24  Inches  in  size.  ph<><o 
colors,  framed  in  solid  black,  bone  ebony,  rub  finish,  2  inch  frame,  under gla^^* 
all  charges  prepaid.  You  can  secure  them  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Flag.  W« 
furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln  Buttons  mentioned  above.  State  which 
is  wanted. 

Try  our  very  excellent  plan,secure  a  Rag  or  Picture  or  both  and 
we  can  place  you  in  a  position  to  earn  money  for  yourself.  Write  today  for 
Buttons  and  testimonials. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  COMPANY,   1032  Meridian  St.,  Anderaon,  Indiana. 


Exercises  in  Arithmetic 


PART    I,     FRACTIONS  by  H.  C.  HESS 

(330  Examples) 

PART  II,     PERCENTAGE,  etc. 

by  W.  F.  KUNZE  and  JESSIE  PATCH 

(1300  Examples) 

The  Exercises  are  of  all  grades  of  difficulty  and  test 
the  pupil  In  every  Phase  of  Fractions,  Percentage  and 
its  Applications,  Proportion,  Evolution.  Longitude 
and  Time.  Mensuration,  etc.,  besides  giving  35  Sets 
of  Questions  in  Arithmetic  from  MinnesoU  High 
School  Board  and  Teachers  Examinations. 

These  books  are  invalunble  In  Eighth  Grades. 
Rural  Schools,  Senior  High  School  Reviews,  and 
Teachers  Training  Schools. 

PRICES :     Part  I,  10c ;    Part  II,  20c ; 
bound  t08;ether,  25c  net,  postpaid. 

Answer  Book  for  Both  Parts.  18c. 


For  Particulars,  Address 

Northwestern  School  Supply  Company 

Fourteenth  Ave.  and  Fourth  St.,  S.  B. 
MINNEAPOLIS,        -        MINNESOTA 
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cA  cH^w  Series  of  ^asal  ^Readers 

BROOKS'S  READERS 

By  STRATTON  D.  BROOKS 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston 


EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES 


First  Year. 

1^8  Pages,  Illustrated, 

^.25 

Second  Year. 

176  Pages,  Illustrated, 

.35 

Third  Year. 

248  Pages,  Illustrated, 

.40 

FoaHh  Year. 

248  Pages,  Illustrated, 

.40 

Fifth  Year. 

248  Pages,  Illustrated, 

.40 

Sixth  Year. 

248  Pages,  Illustrated, 

.40 

Seventh  Year. 

248  Pages,  Illustrated, 

.40 

FIVE  BOOK  SERIES 
First  Year.  128  Pages,  Illustrated, lf;0.25 

Second  Year.         176  Pages,  Illustrated,      .35 
Third  Year.  248  Pages,  Illustrated,      .40 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Years.  360  Pages, 

Illustrated,  .50 

Sixth,  Sebenth  and  EighO)  Years.         446 

Pages,  Illustrated,  .60 


In  the  preparation  of  Brooks's  Readers  the  constant  attempt  has 
been  made  to  omit  all  the  defects  found  in  other  Readers  and  to 
cling  more  closely  to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  a  basal  series  than 
has  been  customary  in  most  modem  schoolbooks.  But  the 
advantages  of  Brooks's  Readers  are  not  merely  negative ;  they 
are  very  positive. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  these  new  books 
is  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers 

521-531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


New  York 
Ginciimati 
Chicago 


^  ^  /^CIUTC  Wni  brine  you, 

Do  You  Want  a  Good  Position?       151±!lL?^«?i!si 


on  tr1«]»  thlr- 
Pttthfinder. 


The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agenqy  locates  teachers  through- 
out the  entire  South  and  West,  seldom  failing  to  secure  good  po- 
sitions for  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  good  work.  If  you  are 
seeking  a  new  position  or  promotion  and  want  assistance,  write 
for  full  particulars  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Proprietor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


iQrHave  you  seen  the  Teachers  Helper?      It's  just  what  the  name  indicates. 


Do  You  Want  Helpful  Books?  L~r*-r ."'SS 

copy  of  The  Progressivb  Teacher  to  the    Claude  «l.  3ell   Com* 
pany,    IVciaHville»^Tenneggee«         

WhMi  wrltlns.t*  advertlMrs.  pto«««  state  that  y*u  mw  the  ad.  In  School  Bdueattoo 


oews  rovlow.  This  paper 
elves  you  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the 
world*  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only 
news  review  that  Is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  Is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  sives  you  the 
wheat  without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time  saver  for  all 
busy  people.  In  purpose  It  is  high-toned,  healthy 
and  Inspiring:  It  is  a  protest  against  sensational  jour- 
nalism. It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing  $2.50 
and  $3.00.  Try  it,  and  you  would  not  be  without  It 
formany  times  its  cost— $1.00  per  year.  _^   _ 

Address:        PATHPINDBR.  WasUngtOB.  D.  C 


[HE  LOCKE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


■a  Makatjflfal.    i!MMb»bktaM«.blnhta^lM4Mm«l«tl^ 
■I  Fm.   0. 1.  Loan  Mm.  (toi^lla  Bi..  Ibmam,  Um%. 
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Vegetalile  CxKiliit 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  potatoes  exhibited  and  grown 
by  the  contestants.  Prizes  will 
also  be  awarded  l^r  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  five  different  vegetables 
grown  by  the  contestant. 

'Fruit  CxKibit 

Prizes  for  the  best  apples  grown 
on  the  home  farm  of  the  student 
and  selected  by  him,  will  be  award- 
ed. The  various  ciasses  in  this 
contest  will  be  published  later  and 
the  prizes  stated. 

Needle  ^WorR  and  CooRin^ 

Contests  in  sewing  and  cooking 
for  the  girls  are  here  outlined: 

Needle  l¥orR 

Class  A.  Hand-made  Work  Apron. 
Xlass  B.  Hand-made  Fancy  Apron. 
Qass  C.  Specimen  of  Patching. 
Class  D.  Specimen  of  Darning. 
Class  E.  Dressed  Doll. 

CooRintf  ExKibit 

Class  A.  Wheat  Bread  (one  loaf). 
Class  B.  Brown  Bread  (one  loaf). 
Class  C.  Corn  Bread  (one  loaf). 
Class  D.  Cake      ( fruit,     chocolate, 
cocoanut,  and  sponge). 

Time 

The  State  contest  will  be  held 
'  December  19,  20,  and  21.  The  first 
day  of  the  contest  will  be  given  to 
placing  the  exhibits  and  viewing 
the  State  capitol.  The  second  day 
will  be  spent  at  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, where  instruction  will  be 
given  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
domestic  science,  and  domestic  art. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  County 
Superintendent  will  head  a  delega- 
tion of  teachers  and  students  from 
his  or  h«r  county  and  that  the 
school  boards  thruout  the  State 
will  allow  teachers  who  go  with 
pupils  to  the  State  meeting  to  close 
their  schools  on  the  19th  and  20th 
of  December. 

Boys'  and  Girls*  Club 

The  best  work  can  be  done  when 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
of  the  state  are  organized  into 
clubs.  It  is  suggested  that  a  "Boys' 
Farm  Club"  and  a  "Girls'  Home 
Club"  be  organized  in  each  school, 
also  that  a  county  organization  of 
these  school  clubs  be  formed.  At 
the  next  annual  state  contest,  a 
State  Federation  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  will  be  organized. 
Some  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
are  organized  on  this  basis  and 
splendid  results  are  secured. 


[  iSttjetjSiDe  tiittVBttXVt  ^tii^^   ^^^  supplementary  readin 

t^!^..r^.-         *^*W^V»H*I.K     JS^K^llKp       AND  MIQM  SCHOOL  COURSES 

^  1 07  books  for  Qradet  HX.  83  for  High  5chooU  (indudiog  47  College  Re- 
qulremeots,  carefully  aonotated). 

Prices-- —150  books  at  15  cents,  paper,  or  ascents,  lioen ;  4obooks  at  from  30  to  75  cems. 
^  The  Poblithert  will  eoBaFfMcpoaKo^Mtt 

A  Compoeile  Course  la  Keadiag  based  upon  reports  from  214  dties  and  towns  ia 
42  sutes  and  territories,  and  made  up  from  the  Riverside  Literatmv  Series."— *•  A 
List  of  the  College  Kt«nlr«aieAti  in  English,  1906-1911.**— "  AC«Bi9ieto€«to« 
I  -  w  lotfvo  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  "  with  spedmen  illustrations. 

LfiOVGHTON>  MIFFI^IN  <a  CO.    BOSTON    NEW  TOKK    CHICAfiOJ 


SEEDS  for  SCHOOLS! 

Can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  from 

The  School  Garden  Association  J 

A  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Todd  Adjustable 
Hand  Loom  ^'*— «^ 

For  School  Industrial  Work. 


Above  cut  shows  loom  Perfection,  ad- 
justable both  in  width  and.  length.  It 
IS  adapted  to  both  rug  and  hammock 
weaving,  and  has  long  wooden  needle. 

Loom  No.  1.  is  adjustable  in  width 
only,  and  has  no  needle,  but  we  can 
furnish  either  wood  or  steel  needles  at 
a  small  additional  cost.  Both  Rugs 
and  Hammocks  can  be  made  on  it. 

These  looms  are  used  in  great  num- 
bers all  through  the  Uuited  States. 
Some  of  the  large  cities  using  them 
are,  Seattle,  St  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis, New  York,  and  Minneapolis. 
We  have  weaviug  materials  of  all 
kinds. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  illustrated 
booklet. —"How  to  make  Hammocks 
and  Rugs." 

Todd  <&  Todd, 

405-5th.  Ave.-S.-Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Books  That  Really  Help  Teachers 

WE  publish  books  for  teachers,  and  our  experience 
*^  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  schooi-room 
enab'es  us  to  Icnow  what  teachers  really  need.  These 
boolcs  are  all  srreat  helps,  and  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund the  money  paid  if  the  boolcs  are  n«t  as  claimed. 
**Oiiio  examinations  and    Answera    for 

1904-5,**  324  pp..  cloth $110 

Ohio  examinations    and    Answers    for 

«K)5-6.'*  358  pp..  cloth i  SO 

Ohio    examinations   and     Answers    in 
Literature,*'   for  the  two  years  ending 


August,  1906.  80  pp..  limp  cloth    .... 
•  examinations  and  Answers  for  Hlgli 


'Olilo 


50 


Scliool  Certificates,**  for  the  year  190S-6, 

112  pp..  cloth 50 

'Arithmetical  Analysis,**by  Prof.  Edson  M. 

Mills.  110  pp..  cloth 75 

Course  of  St udy  for  elementary  Schools,  *  * 
/  by  Henry  G.  Williams.  Dean  State  Normal 

College.  123  pp 35 

Mensuration  Made  easy,**  by  Henry  G. 
Williams,  containing  nearly  300  formulas. 

32  pp 10 

**DidacticOotUnesof  BnsUsh  Orammar,** 

by  Henry  G.  Williams.  24  DP 10 

Regular  price  of  the  above  eight  bool<s  Is  $4.90 
They  will  all  l>e  sent  to  one  address  for  $4.00 
You  may  have  THE  OHIO  TEACHER.  12  numbers, 
one  year.  576  large  pages,  by  adding  50  cents  to  the 
total,  or  with  the  second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  books 
m  the  list  for  50  cents  additional.  Regular  price  of 
THE  OHIO  TEACHER  is  75  eents a  y?ar  in  advance- 
The  examination  books  contain  complete  and  schol- 
arly discussions  by  public  school  and  college  men.  of 
the  Uniform  Quesitions  used  in  Ohio  since  the  law 
went  Into  effect,  September.  1904.  Send  all  orders  to 
HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS.  Publisher.  Athens.  O. 

DIGESTS  AND  ARTICI.CS 
Prepared    oa    Aat*    S«bi«ct 

CLIPPINGS  AND  PICTUReS  LOANeO 

We  have  the  most  complete  collection 
of  clipping  ajid  pictures  in  exlBtence. 
which  is  added  to  every  day.  It  covers 
all  subjects,  compiled  from  papers,  books, 
reports  and  periodicals  of  the  world,  form* 
Ing  a  unique  current  topic  reference 
library. 

This  treasure-house  of  information  and 
Illustrations  has  its  material  classified  for 
Instant  practical  use.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  open  to  the  public,  and  is 
Invaluable  to 

Authors,  Editors,  Artists.  Clergymen, 
Lecturers,  StudenU,  Business  Men,  Club 
women.  Committees— in  fact,  every  one 
who  wants  up-to-date  data  on  any  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  found  readily  else- 
where. 

Material  on  a  erlven  topic  Is  sent  by 
mall  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  visit 
The  Library,  if  they  give  acceptable  ref- 
erence as  to  their  responsibility  and 
guarantee  that  the  pictures  and  clippings 
loaned  will  be  properly  returned. 

Charges  for  the  service  are  moderate, 
compared  with  the  completeness  of  the 
material  supplied  on  a  given  subject  and 
the  time,  money  and  energy  saved  for 
subscribers. 

Send  for  pictures  or  clippings  relating 
to  some  subject  on  which  you  desire 
information,  accompanied  by  one  dollar, 
and  we  will  fill  this  sample  order  for  you 
at  that  price. 

We  supply  articles,  booklet  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  on  any  topic,  prepared  by 
experienced  writers,  or  comprehensive  di- 
gests made  by  experts,  that  can  be  ex- 
panded to  suit  the  author  or  speaker. 
Terms  quoted  on  receipt  of  full  particu- 
lars as  to  what  Is  wanted. 

The  Search-Light  Information  Library 

Dept.  V,  24-26  Murray  St.,  New  York 
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Immediate  ^WorR  Neces- 
sary 

Sufficient  plans  are  here  given  to 
enable  the  County  Superintendent 
to  organize  and  push  the  work  in 
the  county.  The  study  and  work 
in  the  schools  this  winter  are  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  successful 
contests  in  the  fall.  It  is  urged  that 
the  work  in  each  county  of  the 
State  be  pushed  forward  imme- 
diately. 

The  supply  of  Rural  School 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  2  is  ex- 
hausted, but  a  larger  bulletin  giving 
full  instructions  with  reference  to 
all  the  contests  is  in  preparation. 

^Book  Reviews 

Cons'don  Music  Rolls 

The  Congdon  Music  Rolls,  compiled 
and  edited  by  C.  H.  Congdon  and  Will 
Earhart.  Published  by  C.  H.  Congdon, 
i8  E.  17th  St.,  New  Yor)c,  and  378 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  These  rolls 
present  a  series  of  simple,  well  graded 
melodies  with  words  to  be  used  as  the 
child's  first  lessons  in  the  technical  study 
of  music.  These  study  songs  are  print- 
ed on  separate  rolls,  ten  inches  wide  and 
from  five  to  twelve  feet  long.  The  Rolls 
are  printed  on  both  sides,  and  display 
only  one  melody  at  a  time.  A  great 
feature  of  the  Music  Rolls  is  the  un- 
usually large  staff  and  correspondingly 
large  notes  which  can  be  seen  ^i-^^tinctly 
from  any  part  of  the  schoolroom/  This 
graphic  representation  of  the  music 
enables  the  teacher  to  secure  concen- 
tration of  effort,  and  to  explain  the  no- 
tation to  the  whole  class  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible.  With  all 
vagueness  thus  removed,  the  children 
can  read  staff  intervals  accurately  and 
sing  by  note  understandingly  from  the 
very  beginning.  As  only  one  melody  is 
presented  at  a  time  the  attention  of  the 
children  is  not  diverted  as  with  charts 
having  several  exercises  on  the  same 
page.  To  prevent  the  children  from 
learning  the  melodies  by  ear  when  sight 
singing  is  expected,  the  Automatic  Roll- 
er provides  for  a  rapid  change  of  ma- 
terial of  which  there  is  an  abundance. 
This  relieves  the  teacher  of  much  black- 
board drudgery  and  saves  the  valuable 
time  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Further- 
more, good  typography  gives  a  clear  and 
normal  representation  of  the  music  that 
cannot  be  given  from  the  blackboard. 
While  the  material  of  the  Music  Rolls 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
sight  singing  in  the  primary  grades,  the 
melodies  are  genuine  musical  creations, 


Would  an  Addition  to  Your  Salary 
Interest  You? 

To  Supeiintendents  and  other  Wide 
Awake  Teachers  who  are  Interested  In 
a  side  line  which  is  both  dignified  and 
reputable,  I  iiave  an  excellent  propo- 
sition. Several  very  prominent  school 
men  in  the  Northwest  are  today  doubl- 
ing tiieir  salaries  by  doing  a  little  work 
on  the  side  in  my  line. 

If  interested,  address 
Geo.  B.  Graves 

302  Ploneor  Press  Bids:.,    ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


American  Education 


is  a  monthly  prof-'sslonal  magazine  for 
the  Progressive  Teacher,  Principal  and 
Superintendent,  presenting  the  latest  ideas 
on  educational  theory  and  practice  In 
American  schools. 

National  in  Scope 

Newsy,  Practical,^Reliable,  Helpful 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
Best  to  be  Found— Choice  paragraphs 
from  many  sources  for  the  busy  teacher. 

What  Educators  Think— Brief  editor- 
ial comment  by  prominent  schoolmen  on 
Important  phases  of  education. 

Pedagogical  Digest— Abstracts  and 
reviews  of  the  more  important  educa- 
tional articles  appearing  in  the  current 
magazines. 

Outline  Questions  of  Required  En- 
glish Texts. 

Subscription,  $1.00  a  year 

Write  for  Sample  Copy 

New  York  Education  Company 

ALBANY/ NBW  YORK 


Drake  University 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Opens  June  14th,  1907 

Teachers  of  every  grade  wil  find  pro- 
fessional and  academic  courses  suited  to 
their  needs. 

Credit  courses  for  college  and  prepara- 
tory   students.      Expenses    reasonable. 
Locacion  the  best.  Instruction  unexcelled. 
For  announcement  address 
W.  F.  BARR. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


—1897  -  1906— 

20,000  Children  now  Read  The 
ROTARY 


TRY 


The  Rotary 

*' Uncle  Wlirs  Masazlne  for  Children'* 

If  you  wish  fresh  supplementary  read- 
ing every  month  of  the  year. 

In  this  magazine  **Uncle  WiU's'' 
letters  to  the  children  and  the  ans- 
wers from  the  children  give  the 
magazine  a  personality  poss^sed  by 
no  other  children's  magazine.  A 
sample  copy  will  be  mailed  for  5c  m 
stamps. 

Subscription  price  50c  a  year;  in 
clubs  of  five  or  more   30c  a  year. 

Address 

W.  6.  CROCKER 

Lisbon,        -        -         North  Dakota 


THE  EDUCATOR.JOURNAL 

01.OO  ]>«v  Year.    Subscribe  for  Tb«  £<l«cmtor«Jot&rAal 
13  Nmmbors.    Robert  J.  Al«y»  Pb«  !>•»  Kclitor 

Prof.  John  W.  Carr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  President  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  wrote  us  as  follows,  Aug. 
17,1905: 

"You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  permanent  subscriber  for  the  "Educator-Journal." 
Prof.  S.  L.  Heeter,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
wrote  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  follows: 
"It  is  conceded  in  the  Library  of  Philosophy  and  Education  here  that  the  Educator-Journal  is 
referred  to  more  than  any  other  publication  classed  as  a  school  journal." 
Published  Monthly  by 

The  £dticator*Jotirnal  Co., 

38  So*  MeridimA  St«»  Commercial  Clt&b  Bldtf. 

Wm.  H.  Wilby.  Supt.  Terre  Haute  Schools,  Pres.     J.  W.  Walker.  Bus.  Mgr.     C.  F.  Pattbrson,  Treas* 


PATS  PICK 


A  Collection  of  the  Sweetest* 
Sanest  and  JoUfest 


.•.FOLK,  SCHOOL  AND  PATRIOTIC  SONGS... 

Cloth  Bound,  !HS  Pages.    Price  50c  Each;  $4.00  per  Doz;.  $25.00  per  100 

Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

This  Book  Contains  the  music  for  all  the  Knapsack  songs  ipjlxer"^^^^^ 

Exhibitions  and  Concerts,  Patriotic  Occasions,  "That  Boy,"  ''That  Gi.l,"  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes and  Associations,  rallies.  Old  Folks  and  Young  Folks,  Saints  and  Sinners,  Amateurs, 
and  Experts.  Compiled  by  HENRY  R.  PATTENQILL,  Lansing,  Mich. 


WhMi  writing  %•  advertisers,  please  state  that  yeu  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Bducatlon 
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which  were  selected  with  infinite  care. 
The  poetry  is  of  the  same  high  opder 
and  is  well  suited  to  the  thoughts  and 
fancies  of  young  children.  Nearly  every 
melody  is  set  with  words,  thus  making 
the  Music  Rolls  invaluable  in  teaching 
the  singing  of  words  and  music  at  sight. 
The  Music  Rolls  can  be  used  satisfac- 
torily in  connection  with  any  music 
course.  Indeed,  they  supply  a  lack  that 
has  hitherto  been  manifest  in  this  branch 
of  instruction. 


I  CAN  SBUUr 

Your  Real  Estate  or  Business 

NO  MATTBR  WHBRB  LOCATED 

Properties  and  Business  of  all  kinds  sold  quickly 
for  cash  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Don't 
wait.  Write  to-day  describing  what  you  have  to  sell 
and  ffive  cash  price  on  same. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

any  kind  of  Business  or  Real  Estate  anywhere  at  any 
price,  write  me  your  requirements.  I  can  save  ymi 
time  and  money. 

DAVID   F>.  TAFF? 

THE  LAND  MAN 

410  Kansas  Avanue 

TOPEKA  :  KANSAS 


STENCILS 

FOR. 

All  Occasions 

For  complete  list  address 

N-W  School  Supply  Go. 

Minneapolis  Minnesota 


THE  GREEN  VALLEY  SCHOOL 

By  C.  W.  G.  HYDE 

The  most  truthful,  the  most  helpful,  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  inspiring  story  of  schoojilfe 
ever  written.  "The  poet",  says  Emerson,  "re- 
veals the  beauties  concealed  in  every-day  things." 
In  the  Qrean  Valley  School,  Mr.  Hyde  has. 
poet-like,  uncovered  the  charm,  the  romance,  the 
satisfaction  which,  to  the  true  teacher,  constitutes 
an  undercurrent  in  the  routine  of  school  life.  One 
cannot  read  this  charming  tale  without  knowing 
better  how  to  teach  and  manage  a  school.  The 
titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  are:  "The  School 
Bully".  "A  Case  of  Discirliiie".  "A  School  Ro- 
mance", "The  River  Belle",  "Awakening  a  Slug- 
gard", "EucUd  by  Moonlight".  "The  Fugitive", 
"The  Outcome". 

Price  $1.00.    To  Teachers,  75c. 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  D  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Seat  Work. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series, 
By  Elizabeth  Merrick  Knipp,  B.  S. 
50  Language  Sheets. 
50  Arithmetic  Sheets* 
50  Geography  Sheets. 
50  Miscellaneous  Sheets. 
50  Drawing  Sheets. 

size  of  sheet,  8>^  x  5-Colored,  Illostrated 
with  ftill  directions  for  nslng  each  set,  and 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  school  work. 
Price,  25  cts.  per  set  of  SO~S  sets  $!• 
Keep  your  pupils  busy  and  they  will  give  you 
no  trouble. 

Special  Offer. 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send 
the  five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  i^ 
ceipt  of  50  cents  in  stamps 

One  Prom  Many. 

*^he  Busy  Work  Series  are  1n^t  what  teach- 
ers  want.  Send  me  600  sets,  100  of  a  kind.  The 
series  arejust  excellent  and  I  shall  do  some 
splendid  work  for  you  selling  them  In  Iowa." 
FkiN.  O.  A.  Collins,  Stuart,  Iowa.  Address, 

W.  Hazelton  Smith, 

117  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE    INK  CRYSTALS 

1  Quart  package $  .20 

2  Gallon  package 1.00 

16  Gallon  package 3:00 

Only  way  to  ship  ink  in  the  winter 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 
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Next  Summer?      Europe! 


You  Can't  Afford  It? 


You  can't  afford  not  to  go  to  Europe. 

It  costs  money  to  keep  one's  education 
up  to  date;  it  costs  more  not  to.  Small  salaries  are  the  reward  of 
meagre  preparation.  The  future  is  for  the  best  fitted.  The  right 
visit  to  Europe  gives  the  largest  returns  in  pleasure,  efficiency  and 
money  of  any  equally  costly  investment. 

Vegetation  is  not   rest.     Strange  people, 
strange  languages,  customs,   dress,  thous- 


You  Must  Rest? 


ands  of  miles  from  home  where  the  familiar  humdrum  can't  reach 
you  and  annoy — that's  recreation  of  the  most  efficacious  kind. 

Of  course  you  must.     In  some  states  va- 
cation study  is  required  by  law;   in  all 


You  Must  Study? 


states  it  is  required  by  the  logic  of  events.  School  Boards  ask  proof 
of  additional  preparation.  Superintendents  demand  academic  degrees. 

The  European  Summer  School 

offers  the  solution  and  answers  all  these  objections.  Here  is  a  vaca- 
tion trip  through  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  SWITZER- 
LAND, ITALY,  GREECE,  and  all  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
your  vacation  at  home.    We  offer : 

A  School  as  Genuine  as  Any  in  the  Land. 

A  Trip  as  Delightful  as  Any  You  Could  Plan. 

A  Faculty  of  the  Livest  Leaders  the  Country  Affords. 

A  Curriculum  as  Tempting  as  Any  You  Know. 
An  out  of  door  School  in  Europe  without  any  classroom,  or  books, 
or  questions,  or  quiz.     We  know  how  to  utiUze  the  play  of  foreign 
travel  for  the  ends  of  scholarship,  culture,  and  true  recreation. 

How  Can  It  Be  Done? 

Let  us  write  you  about  it.     Ask  for  the  last  European  Summer 
School  Announcement.    Address 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

39  Trinity  PI.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"'Hen  writing  to  advertUert.  pleat«>  stoU  that  yaa  mw  the  ad.  hi  School  Bduoatloa 
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Miss  Clierry's  Se^wing'  Cards 


(Not  perforated.) 

Some   of   these   may   also   be   used   as   su^rgestlve   of   forms  These  cards  are  not  perforated.    This  Is  In  accordance  with 

for  stick  and  pes-laylns  and  paper  cutting.  They  may  also  the  latest  Ideas  and  demands  of  the  roost  progressive  teachers, 
be  used  for  lessons  In  Number  and  Sense  Training.  If  sewed  The  child  delights  In  perforating  these  cards  himself  while  cards 
with   worsteds  an   opportunity  is  offered  for  the  first  lessons       which   are   already   perforated   deprive   him   of  this  additional 


in  color  and  general  neatness. 


work.    (Small  dots  Indicate  where  perforations  are  to  be  made.) 
These    cards   are   also    very   well   adapted    for   water    color 

work.    Cards  already  perforated  could  not  be  so  used. 
Average  slxe  of  these  cards  Is  4x€  Inches. 


GROUP  IV. 
(17  designs,  Nos.  401  to  417.) 
Price  per  set.   (17  designs),   $.17;  postagre,   $.06;   price  per  hun- 
dred, $.70;  postage,  $.25. 


GROUP 
(15  designs,  Nos.  301  to  315.) 

Price  per  set,    (15  designs),   $.15;  postage^  $.05;  price  per  hun- 
dred, $.70;  postage,  $.25. 


Addr...    NortK-Western  ScKool  Supply  Co.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Easter  Designs 

roR 

Water  Color  WorK 


We  now  have  a  beautiful  line  of  cards  suitable  for  Water 
Color  Work  and  for  Suggestious  for  Drawing. 

Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  Sample  Assortment.  This 
Sample  Assortment  is  regularly  worth  SO  cents.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 


Address 

N-W  tScKool  Supply  Co., 

MINNEAPOI^IS.  MINN. 
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Have  You  Considered 

AChangeof  Occupation? 

Testimony  of  Tired  Teachers 
to  the  Advantages  of  Office  Work 


There  is  a  growing  tendency,  on  the  part  of  Public  School  Teachers,  to  change 
from  teaching  to  office  work,  as  shown  by  the  increasing  number  of  teachers  attend- 
ing business  schools.  The  experience  of  teachers  who  have  taken  our  course  and  are 
now  engaged  in  office  work,  seems  to  fully  justify  such  a  change  of  occupation. 

Read  the  following  opinions  of  a  few  who  have  made  the  change,  and  then  de- 
cide whether  you  cannot  profitably  follow  their  example. 


No  Perplexing  Situations 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  .?,  1906. 

Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
City. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  March  28th  at  hand,  asking  me  why 
I  have  found  office  work  better  than  school  teaching.  1  am 
afraid  1  cannot  present  any  new  reasons. 

There  is  the  old  time  complaint  of  nervous  strain  and  endless 
planning  connected  with  teaching.  These  are  overcome  to  a 
great  extent  in  a  business  position.  The  endless  planning  be- 
comes a  system  and  the  work  moves  along  smoothly.  You  be- 
come sure  of  yourself  and  all  nervousness  disappears.  There 
are  no  perplexing  questions  or  situations  arising  to  harass  one. 
While  the  liours  are  longer,  the  work  is  done  at  six  o'clock 
and  one  goes  home  care  free. 

From  a  remunerative  standpoint,  a  business  situation  is  far 
ahead  of  school  teaching.  In  business  one  is  employed  twelve 
months  in  the  year  with  no  long  vacations  to  eat  up  one's  sav- 
ings. Besides,  fifty  dollars  a  month  is  good  average  school 
teacher's  pay,  while  in  business  one  may  aspire  to  sevent>'- 
five  or  more,  after  having  had  some  experience. 

Then  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  being  associated  with  people 
who  do  things.  You  come  in  contact  with  keen  minds.  Every- 
thing is  alert  and  moving.  Every  advantageous  point  is  made 
the  most  of  and  you  begin  unconsciously  to  make  the  most  of 
your  own  opportunities  while  you  are  often  able  to  help  others. 

There  are  many  other  good  reasons  which  your  inquiries  will 
bring  forth.  If  a  teacher  is  not  happy  in  her  work  it  is  time 
she  changed,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  are  few  that  are  hap- 
py. The  returns  from  one's  efforts  are  so  far  in  the  future, 
ihat  the  life  at  best  is  discouraging.  Unless  one  is  a  born 
teacher  and  willing  to  wait  for  results,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  hard  to  present  many  convincing  reasons. 

Wishing  you  continued  prosperity,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

GENEVE  WHEELER, 
Stenographer  for  Eddy  Sash  «&  Door  Co. 


Opportunities   Greatly  Improved 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  29,  1906. 
Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
54  S.  Third  St.,  City. 
Gentlemen:    About  ten  years  ago  I  began  teaching  school, 
and  after  two  years  of  work   I  was  quite  discouraged.     It  did 
not  give  me  a  steady  position  or  a  very  large  income.     I  then 
took  a  course  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  at  your  school, 
and.  as  soon  as  I  completed  the  work,  you  secured  a  position 
for  me  near  your  school,  which  I  have  since  held.     I  find  this 
work  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  teaching,  and  believe 
other  young  people  would  find  the  same  to  be  true. 

I  appreciate  the  help  received  at  your  school,  and  believe 
same  has  placed  me  where  I  can  receive  greater  opportunities 
every  day. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  wishing  you  many  pros- 
perous years,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

G.  R. TURNER, 
Dept.  Mgr.  Boyd  Transfer  and  Storage  Co. 

Certainty  of  Employment 

Mr.  GROVE  A.  GRUMAN, 

Secretary  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Sir:     I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  28th  Inst., 
asking  for  my  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  oflice  work  over 
teaching. 

Personally  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  I  made  the  change, 
as  I  enjoy  oflice  work  much  more  than  I  did  teaching.  The 
nervous  strain  Is  much  less,  the  responsibility  not  so  great, 
and  there  is  always  an  opening  for  a  first  class  stenographer, 
that  is,  one  with  a  good  English  education,  and  reasonable 
business  ability. 

Yours  truly, 

JUSTINE  W.  ROBB 
Stenographer  for  Deere  &  Webber  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  .?0,  190b. 
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Fccis  Ten  Years  Younger 


Salary  Continues  All  the  Year 


Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  March  80,  1906. 
Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
City. 

Gentlemen:  1  have  received  your  letter  of  A\arch  23rd  and 
read  it  with  interest.  The  question  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  i)ffice  work  and  school-teaching  is  one  which  I  can  answer 
very  quickly  for  myself. 

First,  for  me,  in  office  work,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
that  nervous  strain  and  tension  which  in  teaching  was  ever 
present,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Conse- 
quently, since  1  stopped  teaching  my  general  health  has  great- 
ly improved,  i  feel  ten  years  younger  than  1  did  when  teach- 
ing, and  am  free  from  what  are  known  as  ** nerves." 

Second,  I  find  that  I  have  more  time  now  for  other  things 
that  1  want  to  do  than  I  ever  did  while  I  was  teaching.  I  used 
to  hope  and  vaguely  expect  that  I  would  have  time  to  read  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
all  that  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  literature,  science,  art 
and  commerce:  but  when  school  was  over  I  was  either  too  tired 
to  do  anything  but  rest,  or  else  I  wanted  a  change  from  the 
merely  intellectual.  Now,  however,  when  I  am  no  longer 
tired  out  after  the  day's  work,  1  can  enjoy  all  these  other 
things,  and  for  that  reason  am  very  much  more  * 'alive"  than 
when  I  was  teaching. 

Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVE  V.  MARSH. 
Stenographer  for  Waterbury-Zimmer  Implement  Co. 

Responsibilities  Less  Wearing 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  26,  1906. 
Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gentlemen:     Yours  of  the  23rd  inst.  at  hand.     In  reply  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  pleasantly  located  and  en- 
jo,  ing  my  work. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  I  had  taught  school  for  a  long  time 
before  taking  up  this  line  of  work,  and  rather  hesitated  about 
making  the  change ;  but,  now,  after  a  year  in  the  new  work, 
I  find  myself  well  satisfied,  and  1  think  that  1  liked  teaching  as 
well  as  the  majority  do.  Of  course,  there  are  responsibili- 
ties in  office  work  as  there  must  be  in  any  work,  but  I  find 
them  less  wearing  than  those  of  school  life.  Another  differ- 
ence that  appeals  to  me  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  an  income  for 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  instead  of  for  only  nine  or  ten. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KATE  VAN  CAMP, 
Stenographer  for  American  Sunday  School  Union. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  4,  1006. 
Messrs.  Rickard  &  Gruman, 

Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gentlemen:     From  what  experience  I  have  had,  I  will  say, 
that  in  these  ways  at  least,  office  work  is  far  superior  to 
teaching. 

1.  Taking  it  from  a  merely  pecuniary  standpoint,  a  teacher 
only  has  work  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  thus  is 
obliged  to  lose  all  pay  during  her  vacation.  The  stenographer 
is  usually  given  two  weeks'  vacation,  which  she  feels  she  may 
enjoy  to  the  utmost,  as  her  pay  continues. 

2.  We  hear  many  say,  **Yes,  a  teacher's  work  is  hard, 
but  she  has  has  her  Saturdays  to  rest  in."  My  experience  has 
been  that  teachers'  meetings  and  such  matters  connected  with 
her  school  take  up  nearly  ail  her  Saturdays,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  evenings  spent  conecting  papers  and  exercises.  A  teacher 
is  also  expected  to  attend  certain  lectures,  etc.,  and,  of  course 
to  pay  for  them. 

3.  As  regards  the  work  itself ,  from  the  standard  of  physical 
weariness,  I  would  say  that  stenography  is  far  preferable. 

Very  respectfully, 

ETHEL  M.  REED, 
Mgr.  Adv.  Dept.  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Co. 


Fewer  People  to  Please 

Larimore,  No    Dak.,  April  19,  1906. 
Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gentlemen :  One  of  the  greatest  things  in  favor  of  stenogra- 
phy, as  compared  with  teaching,  is  the  fact  that  yOu  have  only 
yourself  and  your  employer  to  satisfy,  while  in  school  you 
have  each  child  to  please,  as  well  as  all  the  parents. 

Then  the  responsibility  is  so  much  less  in  office  work.  One 
is  not  a  public  employee  to  be  canvassed  pro  and  con  as  to 
one's  ability  to  do  the  work,  etc. 

The  vital  force  that  is  necessary  for  training  and  governing 
is  enough  to  wear  out  the  strongest,  as  it  will  in  time.  If 
every  girl  could  have  as  good  a  one  as  the  present  employer 
for  whom  I  work,  1  believe  she  would  not  hesitate  to  take  her 
chances  at  stenography. 

Yours  truly. 

EDITH  JACKSON, 
Stenographer  for  Elk  Valley  Milling  Co. 


Are  not  these  facts  convincing  as  to  the  advantages  of  office  work  over  teaching? 

Why  not  begin  a  course  of  business  training  at  once  ? 

School    Open    All    Summer. 

Yours  for  increased  opportunity, 

54  South  Third  Street,  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  RICKARD  &  QRUMAN,  Proprietors. 

Established  Thirty  Years. 
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Geo  W.  Ogllvie 
— DEFEATS— 


G.  ®>  C.  Merriam  Co. 


A  DECISION  rendered  by  Judge  Colt  in  the  UNITED  STATES  CIEU:UIT  COURT  in 
Boston  on  January  9,  1907,  forever  settled  the  question  that  had  been  at  issue  for  two 
and  a  half  years — or  since  July,  1904 — between  Geo,  W.  Ogilvie,  publisher  of  the  latest 
series  of  GENUINE  WEBSTER  DICTIONARIES,  and  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co,,  who  publish 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  and  other  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete  dictionaries,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  fifty  years  old.  the  decision  is  a  sweeping  one  so  far  as  Ogilvie's  right  to 
publish  Webster  Dictionaries  is  concerned,  the  court's  opinion  being,  in  part,  as  follows  ; 


^'1n  1990  .  .  ,  ,  the  MvrrlAnii  bfouaht  »veriJ  suits  in  which  th«y  sei  up  their  ^vrluslve  Mglit  to  the  ute  of  the 
erf  (lkitoTiarl«5i.  In  iheM  cafiFS  the  decklons  were  adverse  tci  iti«  Merrlflm  Company."  The  coun  here  quoted 
decisions,  which  wqs  delivered  by  JuMke  MiiJer  of  the  Vr  S.  Suprpine  Coiirt.  oi  toilovs;  "The  conlenllon  that 
WeTTlam  )  have  any  special  property  tn  "  Webster's  Diet  Ion  iry' is  ail  ncjns4fnse"— 'arid  then  Judge  CoH  resumed, 
....  Ogllvie  had  the  laine  right  as  ilte  MeiTiair  Co,  to  publish  an  A  selE  ....  Webster's  Dictionary,  cr  a  rev'rsed 
that  bookp  and  to  use  tha  name  Webster  ]n  Its  title.  And  thi^  public  tIeM  c;innm  be  taken  away  or  Abridged  . 
consider  whether  OgiKie  has  clearly  shown  that  his  dictionary  Is  published  by  himself  ...  *  *ilfi  r^pe^t  to  Ihe 
done  all  wfilcb  ttie  lAw  requires  to  dlsLlngui^h  h\s,  book  from  the  dlctlooarles  pubHihed  by  the  MerriaiiiSr  including^ 
Dlcttonary. 


Webster  in  the  tkie 
from  one  of  those  IS90 
compialnanta^  {G.  &  C 
A5  follows;  "Stiice  188Q 
and  enlarged  eJHlon  ol 
^  .  .  It  o^ly  remain^  to 
book  ....  Oth\  ie  his 
We1]£t«r'£  InteraatioDal 


The  0T\ly  remaining  thing  to  question  or  wonder  about — after  learning  that  the  Merriams 
were  SO  THOROUGHLY  WHIPPED  IN  1890— is,  why  they  sought  more  trouble  of  the 
same  nature  in  1907?  Well,  we  will  tell  you— THEY  ARE  AFRAID  OF  OGILVIE'S 
WEBSTER'S  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  AS  A  COMPETITOR— and  justly  so.  An  old 
dictionary  such  as  they  publish  is  nearly  useless,  and  they  feared  a  new  work,  such  as  is 
Webster's  Imperial,  it  being  authoritative,  reliable,  comprehensive,  up  to  date,  and  selling  at  a 
price  materially  less  per  copy  than  their  old  International  Webster  dictionary  sells  for.  Isn't 
there  food  for  thought  in  these  facts  for  dictionary  buyers?  Don't  pay  two  prices  for  a 
dictionary — get  a  good  one  for  a  low  price. 

If  the  Merriam  Company  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  fight  for  two  and  a  half  years  and 
go  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars'  expense  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  you  individu- 
ally and  the  public  generally  from  getting  so  good  a  dictionary  as  Webster^s  Imperial,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  it,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  full  justice  to  yourself  demands  an  inspect- 
ion of  this  book  and  comparison  of  its  merits  with  others  before  purchasing  any  dictionary? 
Fair  play  is  all  we  ask — If  theirs  is  a  better  dictionary  buy  it ;  if  not,  buy  ours  and  save  several 
dollars  per  copy  as  well  as  get  a  better  and  more  reliable  work. 

In  addition  to  the  unabridged  "IMPERIAL"  we  publish  its  abridgements  as  follows: 


Webster's  inter-Colleglate  Dictionary  ?„■?iS^r^V.'.1sli;?cA'^''^'  I  b'^ir 

^  -     -    -  ,  ^75  pflg^j^    sjie,  5  1-8  K  7  J-4  R  3^  I   Uither 

■     '^  Cloth  - 


TtvuuLvi    4J   jinui    wnv«|iuftv  viw»v»uij    ifichcs;  weight,  25  CHjncei 

Webster's  Adequate  Dl  c  t r  o  n a  r  y  f^h.^^f:v.«htuoun^ 
Webster's  Sterling  Dictionary  f^^,^,^^;:h-i  ^  ^ 


3  3-sxsi-a  X  s-a 


Leather 
Cloth  ' 


S2,90 
I.7S 
U7S 

U2S 
J. 00 
.60 


Geo.  W.  Ogilvie 


Publishers  of  Genuine 
Webster  Dlctianaries 


Chicago,  III. 
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OGILVIE*»$    DICTIONARIES 

Judicial  Condemnation  of  Advertisements. 
Repudiation  hy  Alleged  Contributors. 

A  dictionary  is  offered  to  the  public  by  Mr.  George  W.  Ogilvie  of  Chicago  under  the 
following  names : 

1.  Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary. 

2.  Webster's  Universal  Dictionary. 

3.  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary. 

4.  The  New  Cosmopolitan  Dictionary. 

5.  Webster's  Monarch  Dictionary. 

6.  Webster's  Empire  Dictionary. 

In  view  of  the  claims  made  for  this  book  (a  single  volume  under  six  aliases)  attention 
is  asked  to  certain  statements  from  unimpeachable  sources,  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it 
has  been  advertised,  and  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  its  publisher'^  assertions.  The 
witnesses  here  cited  are,  first,  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  speaking  in  his 
judicial  capacity,  and  secondly,  a  number  of  eminent  gentlemen  who  are  claimed  in  the 
preface  of  the  dictionary  as  among  its  contributors. 

Judge  Colt,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  District  of  Masaachusetts,  in  a 
decision  rendered  January  9, 1907,  said  : 

"It  is  evident  that  these  circulars  and  advertisements  [issued  by  Mr.  Ogilvie]  are 
misleading  and  deceptive.  They  convey  the  impression  that  the  Ogilvie  book  is  a  new 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  and  that  it  is  the 
successor  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary;  and,  further,  Ogilvie  has  taken  portions  of 
the  printed  matter  in  the  circulars  and  advertisements  of  the  International  Dictionary,  and 
inserted  them  in  his  circulars  and  advertisements.  All  this  goes  to  show  the  intention  of 
Ogilvie  to  trespass  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Merriam  Company,  and  to  deceive  purchasers 
into  purchasing  his  dictionary  for  one  of  the  series  of  Webster's  dictionaries  published  by 
the  Merriam  Company.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Ogilvie  should  be  enjoined  from  sending 
out  these  circulars  and  advertisements  in  their  present  form." 

The  preface  of  the  book  tells  us  that  among  the  "leadinjg  educators,  scholars,  special- 
ists, etc., — to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  editors  and  publishers  are  due"  are  the  following : 

Then  follows  an  elaborate  list  with  the  high  position  each  occupies.  The  amount  of 
their  contribution  and  their  responsibility  may  be  inferred  by  what  they  say  below. 

Each  of  the  following  statements  comes  direct  from  persons  to  whom  the  editors  and 
publishers  extend  their  gratuitous  thanks.    Not  all  have  been  heard  from. 

The  originals  of  the  letters  with  the  signatures,  are  in  the  office  of  the  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company,  and  are  open  to  inspection. 


"I  am  absolutely  unable  to  recall  having  "I  never  .    .    .  gave  what  may  be  called 

furnished  them  with  any  information  what-  a  direct  real  contribution  to  the  book,  and 

soever,  and  certainly  they  have  no  right  to  if  my  name  is  on  the  list  you  speak  of,  it 

2uote  my  name  as  a  special  contributor,  can  only  be  in  the  way  of  an  honorary  dis- 

lertainly  I  had  no  connection  with  them  in  tinction." 

any  wav,  or  with  the  dictionary.    I  hope  ..j  don't  know  anything  about  the  matter." 

you  will  push  this  matter  to  a  conclusion  ,,.  -                   n      .       ^ ,      .      ,    , 

for  offenders  of  this  sort  should  not  be  '1  have  no  recollection  of  haying  had  any 

spared."  communication  with  the  publishers  of  Web- 

ster's  Imnerial  Dictionarv  " 
"I  do  not  know  Webster's  Imperial  Die-  ,,a                       iji.     • 
tionary,  andhave  no  remembrance  whatever  .   ^m  not  aware  of  haying  ever  been  edito- 
of  having  made  any  contributions  in  any  "^"y  connected  with  the  valuable  diction- 
form  to  it,  neither  was  I  aware  that  my  ^^-^ 

name  was  on  the  list."  "I  do  not  know  the  dictionary  in  question 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  having  assist^  and  have  certainly  not  consciously  contrib- 

in  anyway  to  Webster's  Imperial  Diction-  uted  to  it  in  any  way." 

ary."  "I  certainly  never  gave  or  offered  editori- 
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al  assistance.  I  have  never  seen  the  book 
and  am  surprised  to  know  that  I  am  adver- 
tised as  being  in  any  way  responsible  for  its 
make-up." 

"I  find  that  on  the  8th  of  March,  1904,  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Russell,  the  editor 
or  editor-in-chief,  a  copy  of  a  public  docu- 
ment for  which  he  made  application,  but  I 
neither  recollect  nor  am  I  able  to  find  any 
other  than  this  official  act  of  record  here. 
Personally  I  am  unaware  of  any  participa- 
tion iri  the  work." 

'*!  have  certainly  sustained  no  editorial 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  Webster's 
Imperial  Dictionary." 

"As  it  is  my  rule  to  decline  to  render 
such  service  and  the  exception  to  accept,  I 
feel  rieasonably  safe  in  saying  that  I  did  not 
render  the  services  to  which  you  refer,  and 
if  I  did,  it  was  so  slight  as  to  leave  no  im- 
pression on  my  mind." 

"I  do  not  recall  having  heard  of  the  work 
and  have  not  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  con- 
tributed any  information  to  it.  Neither 
does  my  secretjuy  recall  that  I  have  done  so." 

"I  have  never  heard  of  Webster's  Imperial 
Dictionary  to  which  you  refer,  and  so  lar  as 
I  know  have  never  contributed  to  it  in  any 
way.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  clear  im- 
position upon  the  public." 

"I  am  not  acquainted  with  Webster's  Im- 
perial Dictionary  and  have  done  no  work  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  that  I  know  of.  I  have 
done  work  for  dictionaiies  and  encyclopedias 
and  some  things  I  have  done  may  be  embod- 
ied in  it  for  all  I  know,  but  I  have  never  been 
consulted  about  it  and  have  no  responsibility 
for  it.  I  have  for  years  been  usmg  the  In- 
ternational, but  have  not  seen  the  Imperial." 

"I  have  had  no  business  connection  with 
the  editors  of  the  dictionary  you  name,  and 
have  not  contributed  to  the  dictionary.  As 
a  statement  of  fact,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use 
this  in  any  way  you  deem  proper." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  i)reparation 
of  any  article  for  Webster's  Imperial  Diction- 
ary nor  have  I  authorized  my  name  to  be 
used  in  it,  neither  do  I  know  of  its  existence." 


"I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dictionary  of 
which  you  write.  I  have  had  no  part  in  its 
preparation.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
neard  of  the  mention  of  my  name  in  connec- 
tion with  it  in  any  way." 

"I  have  no  recollection  and  no  record  of 
having  made  any  contribution  or  having  had 
any  communication  with  the  publication  you 
mention." 

"Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary  is  probab- 
ly an  admirable  work,  and  I  hope  that  my 
ignorance  of  its  existence  will  not  be  used 
by  you  to  prejudice  the  public  against  it. 
George  W.  Ogilvie  has  a  name  almost,  if  not 
quite,  like  the  name  of  a  man  I  once  inciden- 
tally met,  I  can't  remember  just  where.  If 
he  says  that  I  contributed  to  his  dictionary 
he  may  be  a  telepathist,  capable  of  extract- 
ing thoughts  from  me  while  I  slept.  I  hope 
you  will  not  expose  me  to  the  animosity  of 
so  remarkable  a  man  by  revealing  to  him  my 
complete  failure  to  recollect  him." 

"I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dictionary  re- 
ferred to  and  of  course,  have  no  connection 
editorially  or  otherwise  with  its  preparation.' 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  fur- 
nished one  word  of  informatioh  to  the  Impe- 
rial Dictionary  published  in  Chicago,  or  of 
having  heard  of  the  book,  though  possibly  I 
had  a  circular  of  some  kind  about  it." 

"Sir 


begs  to  state  that  he  has 

no  recollection  of  having  been  consulted  by 
the  editor  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary." 

A  university  officer  writes  that  he  sent 
only  one  word  to  the  editors  of  Webster's 
Imperial  Dictionary,  which  word  is  not  in 
the  book. 

"A  letter  from  the  firm  in  question  ad- 
dressed to  educators  in  general,  announcing 
a  new  edition  of  Webster^s  Dirtionary  and 
requesting  contributions  of  new  words  or 
modification  of  usage,  came  to  our  institu- 
tion and  was  referred  to  me.  I  sent  a  single 
word  which  has  gained  some  currency  in  a 
certain  circle,  and  later  received  the  thanks 
of  the  publishers  and  the  information  that 
my  contribution  came  too  late  for  use." 


What  is  the  presumable  character,  as  to  scholarship  and  trustworthiness,  of  a  book 
which  thus  sails  under  false  colors? 


G.  (Bl  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springlieldt  Mass.,  MarcH  1, 1907 
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April 


On  to 


Los  Angeles 


For  the 


-July  8  to  12, 1907- 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  in  its  May  and  June 
issues,  publish  pictures  and  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  and  places  to  be  seen  en 
route  to  the  enchanting  city  of  Los  Angeles  where 
the  N.  E.  A.  meets  this  summer.  The  various  routes 
will  be  described  in  detail  and  many  other  help- 
ful suggestions  will  be  made  which  will  enable  our 
readers  to  make  the  most  of  this  delightful  trip. 

set.d  to      Sec.  IRWIN  SHEPARD 

Winona*  Minn.» 
FOR  SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
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TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Price— Cash  In  advance,  11.00  per  year  of  ten  numbers;  single 
copies  10  cents. 

The  Date  on  your  wrapper  indicates  the  month  to  which  your 
subscription  is  paid,  but  does  not  include  that  month. 

MIssino  Numbers — Should  a  number  of  School  Education 
fall  to  reach  a  subscriber  by  the  10th  of  the  month,  notify  the 
publishers  and  the  missinsr  number  will  be  sent. 

Change  of  Address — ^Notify  us  of  any  change  of  address — elvinflr 
old  as  well  as  new  address — as  postmasters  do  not  forward 
second  class  mall. 

Oiscontinuances — ^When  so  ordered.  School  Bducationls 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  subscription.  Without  In- 
structions to  the  contrary,  it  is  continued,  as  we  find  this 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  our  subscribers. 

Remittances — Money  can  be  forwarded  by  drafts,  postoffice 
money  orders,  or  express  money  orders,  made  payable  to 
School   Education. 

Address  all  business  commnications  to 

SCHOOL,  EDUCATION 

327-29-81  Fourteenth  Avenue  8.  E., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ESntered  ct  the  Minneapolis  postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 

Communications  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  any  one  of  the  following: 

BDITOR-IN-CUIJCP, 

C.  W.  G.  HYDE 829-Sl  Fourteenth  Ave.  8.  E. 

ASSOCIATE  •EDITOR, 

S.  J.  RACE 383  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  E. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR. 
MRS.  E.  K.  JAQUBS 327  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  E. 

Copyright.  1906.  by  C.  W.  O.  Hyde. 


Editorial 


To  Otir  Stibscribers 

For  the  cordial  and  prompt  replies  to  our  letter  of 
March  15th  and  the  remittances  which  accompanied  them 
from  our  thousands  of  subscribers,  We  wish  to  extend 
hearty  thanks.  The  subscription  and  mailing  list  of  a 
large  publication  is  one  of  the  things  that  sorely  "try  men's 
souls,^  both  at  the  publishing  and  the  receiving  end  of 
the  line.  In  changing  our  list  to  a  linotype  mailing  basis, 
many  errors  were  bound  to  creep  in.  It  is  our  one  aim 
to  serve  and  please  our  subscribers  and  we  would  ask 
them  to  assist  us  by  reporting  every  error  of  name,  ad- 
dress, or  date  of  expiration  that  they  may  find.  The  date 
on  the  wrapper  indicates  the  last  month  of  the  term  of 
subscription,  L  e.  the  subscription  includes  the  date  on  the 
wrapper  and  expires  with  that  date.  We  will  thoroly 
appreciate  the  report  of  every  error  on  this  April  mailing. 
Kindly  write  us  at  once  if  you  find  anything  wrong,  that 
we  may  make  the  proper  correction.  We  shall  esteem  it 
a  great  favor  to  have  any  subscriber  notify  us  promptly 
on  the  tenth  of  any  month  of  a  failure  to  receive  his 
SCHOOL   EDUCATION  by  that  time.    On  receipt  of 


such  notification  we  will  immediately  mail  the  missing 
copy. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  publishers  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  that,  in  the  few  cases  of  £ailure  to  receive 
the  magazine,  our  subscribers  endure  the  inconvenience 
with  so  much  good  nature  and  are  so  ready  to  piake  al- 
lowances for  the  occasional  errors  made  by  mailing  clerks. 

Appreciative  Letters 

We  append  extracts  from  a  few  letters  received  in 
the  last  three  days. 

From  Mayme  Foley,  Nichols,  la. 
This   is   the   first   time   I   have   seen  your   educational 
paper   and   I   am   quite   taken  with   it. 

From  Lena  Otteson,  Cyrus,  Minn. 

Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar  as  asked  for.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  account  is  strictly  correct.  I  do  not  know 
when  my  subscription  expired.  It  is  at  any  rate  not  too 
much.  I  value  your  paper  highly  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it.  Hereafter  I  shall  try  to  be  more  prompt  with 
my  payments. 

From  Herbert  Movius,  Lidgerwood,  N.  D. 

I  received  a  copy  of  School  Education  and  think  it  very 
helpful  in  my  teaching,  so  please  send  it  hereafter  to  the 
undersigned.     Enclosed  find  check  for  $1  for  subscription. 

From  Rex-G.  Nelson,  New  Richland,  Minn. 
I   enclose   my   subscription  to   School  Education   and 
thank  you  for  the  helpful  hints  which  it  contains.     Hoping 
you  will  continue  to  keep  it  up  to. the  present  standard, 
I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly. 

From  Jessie  B.  Kemp,  Marshfield,  Mass. 
Your  bill  for  1906-07  has  been  received.     I  am  sending 
the  money  for  the  full  year.    There  is  an  article  begun 
in  this  March  number  which  I  wish  to  finish. 

From  Anna  Vikre,  Clara  City,  Minn. 
Yours  of  Feb.   15th  received  a  few  days  ago.    .     .     . 
As   I   consider  your   paper   one   of  the  best   educational 
journals,  I  would  be  sorry  to  give  it  up. 

From  Isabelle  E.  Carlson,  Norcross,  Minn. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  dollar  in  payment  for  School 
Education  another  year.  ...  I  would  not  be  ^without 
your  paper  because  I  find  good  advice  and  much  useful 
information  in  it.  • 

From  Ellen  Gleason,  Solway,  Minn. 
The  back  numbers  of  School  Education  reached   me 
in  due  time.     I   have  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit 
from  the  magazine  and  think  it  is  worth  four  times  the 
price. 
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Shortcomings  in  High  Schools 

Regular  Contributor 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  high  school  is  not 
a  proper  place  for  specialized  work.  There  is  some 
danger  of  such  work  finding  entrance  under  the  guise 
of  "intensive  work."  History  students  become  en- 
amored of  heuristic  work  in  the  university  and,  for- 
getting that  they  are  dealing  with  immature  minds, 
they  try  to  do  work  as  high  school  teachers  for  which 
their  students  are  not  fitted.  The  result  is  disastrous 
to  pupils  and  to  the  cause  of  history.  It  too  fre- 
quently comes  about  that  a  teacher  of  history  who  was 
a  bright  and  shining  light  in  college,  the  admiration  of 
instructors  and  the  envy  of  classmates,  is  a  terror  to 
her  students  and  a  destroyer  of  history  work. 

Long  courses  in  the  high  school  are  also  a  source  of 
possible  disaster.  They  may  limit  the  range  of  the 
pupil  by  absorbing  too  much  of  his  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  one  subject.  This  might  be  all  right  were  it  pos- 
sible for  the  average  pupil  to  profit  by  the  continued 
study  of  a  single  subject,  physics  for  example.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  equipment  in  the  or- 
dinary high  school  laboratory  for  two  years'  work  in 
any  science.  Then  again,  the  high  school  student  must 
be  concerned  with  the  beginnings  of  sciences,  not  with 
the  specialization  of  any  of  them.  If  one  pupil  in  a 
class  of  forty  is  abnormal  and  can  do  college  work 
in  the  high  school  it  only  emphasizes  the  rule  by  an 
exception. 

Language  work  is  beginning  to  overburden  the  high 
school  course.  We  have  four  years  of  English,  four 
years  of  Latin,  and  possibly  two  years  of  a  modern 
language.  This  constitutes  five-eighths  of  the  pupils' 
work  in  the  high  school  course.  Ought  it  not  to  be 
possible  to  count  the  third  year  of  a  foreign  language, 
whatever  it  is,  as  literature  and  set  it  off  against  one 
year  of  English?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  this 
demand  against  the  teachers  of  any  language  and  to 
judge  of  the  desirability  of  a  language  by  this  test? 
If  Latin,  for  instance,  cannot  be  taught  so  that,  after 
two  years  of  struggle  with  the  grammar,  the  text  roay 
te  reckoned  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature,  ought 
we  not  to  abandon  it?  Is  it  not  a  fair  test  of  the  third 
year  of  any  language  to  ask  whether  the  continued 
study  of  it  is  contributing  to  the  students'  appreciation 
of  good  literature?  There  is  no  question  that  two 
years  spent  in  German  or  French  would  prepare  the 
student  to  read  the  literature  of  the  language  as  lit- 
erature, and  not  as  a  mere -grammatical  puzzle. 

High  school  teachers  say  that  the  pupils  who  enter 
the  first  year  classes  cannot  read  with  understanding. 
College  professors  say  the  same  thing  about  the 
freshmen  in  their  classes,  and  the  sad  thing  about  it  all 
is  that  high  school  teachers  and  college  professors  are 


right.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  We  may  dismiss  the  fact 
that  reading  with  understanding  is  not  the  simple  thing 
it  seems.  It  presupposes  an  equipment  which  belongs 
to  a  maturity  corresponding  to  the  material  read.  For 
instance  if  a  student  is  reading  Huxley  he  must  pos- 
sess a  maturity  measurably  comparable  to  that  of  the 
article  read.  Unfortunately,  or  fortunately  perhaps, 
writers  for  immature  students  do  not  always  write 
down  to  their  readers.  They  forget  and  use  the  lan- 
guage of  experts.  Therefore  teachers  must  always 
make  allowances  and  not  forget  that  they  are  bound 
to  teach  their  pupils  to  read  the  works  which  these 
pupils  are  "studying." 

But  when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  teaching  pupils 
to  read  in  the  grades,  we  have  enough  to  give  us  food 
for  reflection.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  or- 
dinary "reading  lesson"  in  the  grades  is  designed  ex- 
pressly not  to  teach  pupils  to  read.  Reading  is  the 
last  thing  they  do.  No  child  is  expected  to  read  so 
that  other  pupils  can  understand  him.  The  oft-re- 
peated cry  "Look  on  your  books"  is  proof  positive 
that  the  teacher  knows  the  pupils  cannot  get  the  idea 
from  what  is  being  orally  mouthed.  She,  in  fact,  never 
considers  the  getting  of  facts  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson.  What  she  is  after  is  to  conduct  a  read- 
ing lesson  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  getting  of 
facts.  What  it  is  I  krrow  not  but  it  isn't  concerned 
with  ideas. 

The  books  used  are  designed  to  prevent  children's 
learning  to  read  with  understanding.  The  numbered 
paragraphs,  the  "text-book"  getup,  the  choppy  selec- 
tions, the  absolutely  unattractive  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  the  child  ought  to  be  interested  in,  all 
go  to  destroy  the  reading  lesson. 

From  the  first  day  the  child  enters  school  to  his 
graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  he  should  never  see 
anything,  as  far  as  reading  is  concerned,  but  books  for 
reading,  and  not  text-books  for  a  reading  lesson.  He 
should  never,  not  once,  read  for  the  sake  of  anything 
else  but  to  get  the  thought,  and  the  material  should 
always  be  filled  with  thought  which  he  wishes  to  get. 
The  entire  conduct  of  the  class  should  be  governed 
by  this  motive.  The  pupil  should  read  with  a  finely 
modulated  voice  so  that  others  may  get  the  thought 
more  pleasantly.  He  should  read  distinctly  so  that 
others  may  hear  what  he  reads.  His  classmates  should 
listen,  if  they  can  get  anything  out  of  his  reading.  If 
they  cannot  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  in  the 
presence  of  other  pupils,  if  this  can  be  avoided.  At 
least  the  teacher  should  try  every  scheme  possible  not 
to  let  good  readers  become  contaminated  by  hearing 
poor  readers  mangle  the  English  language.  Poor 
readers  should  be  isolated  and  put  into  hospitals,  where 
possible,  until  they  are  so  far  recovered  as  not  to  be  a 
source  of  infection.  The  ordinary  drone  and  abomina- 
tion of  a  reading  lesson  drive  away  thought. 
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Pedagogical  Knots 

An  Eagle  Bend  subscriber  asks : 

1.  In  the  sentence,  "He  held  the  office  three 
years,"  can  the  adverbial  objective  years  be  qualified 
by  an  adjective^— /Ar^^? 

2.  "Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows.*' 
Does  her  qualify  the  possessive  noun  patriots? 

3.  Give  construction  of  italicized  words  in  the 
following:  Many  an  inherited  sorrow  has  been 
breathed  into  no  human  ear.  *  Mountains  have  been 
gnawed  down  by  the  tooth  of  time.  That  old  familiar 
tree,  .  .  .  and  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down?  I  know 
as  much  as  he. 

Ansivers, — i.  Yes;  years  "here  performs  a  double 
office,  that  of  a  noun,  being  the  name  of  a  period  of 
time,  and  an  adverb,  in  modifying  a  verb.  As  a  noun 
it  is  modified  by  the  adjective  three, 

2.  Yes;  the  possessive  pronoun  her  modifies 
the  possessive  noun  patriots'.  Each  of  these  words 
has  two  meanings, — ^that  of  an  adjective,  in  that  it 
modifies  a  noun  and  that  of  a  pronoun  or  noun. 

3.  Many  an  may  be  regarded  as  a  phrasal 
adjective,  modifying  sorrow;  no  is  an  adjective,  mod- 
ifying ear;  down,  an  adverb,  modifies  the  verb,  have 
been  gnawed;  tree  is  independent  so  far  as  case  rela- 
tion is  concerned  and  a  noun  when  so  used  is  said  to 
be  in  the  "nominative  case  independent";  much  as 
used  in  the  sentence  above,  is  classed  by  Webster  ( In- 
ternational Dictionary)  as  a  noun,  but  it  has  a  shade 
of  adjective  meaning  and  may  be  said  to  modify  a 
noun  not  expressed  and  to  be  modified  by  the  adverb 
as. 

W.  A.  Landis,  principal  of  schools,  Lowry,  Minn., 
writes  us : 

In  your  Volume  I  of  Minnesota  State  Teachers' 
Examinations,  Questions  and  Answers,  Fourth  Ex- 
amination, Feb.  7,  8,  and  9,  1901,  Answer  4,  you 
give  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  following 
order:  i.  New  York,  2.  Chicago,  3.  Philadelphia,  4. 
St.  Louis,  5.  Boston,  6.  Baltimore,  7.  San  Francisco, 
8.  Cincinnati,  9.  Cleveland,  10.  Buffalo.  Are  the  last 
four  in  the  proper  order  according  to  the  census  of 
1900?  Also  do  you  consider  Minnesota  as  rank- 
ing first  and  Pennsylvania  second  in  the  production  of 
iron  ore  ? 

At  the  time  the  answers  referred  to  were  prepared, 
the  results  of  the  census  of  1900  were  not  at  hand.  By 
that  census,  the  first  six  cities  named  above  are  in  the 
right  order;  the  remaining  four  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: 7.  Cleveland,  8.  Buffalo,  9.  San  Francisco,  10. 
Cincinnati.  Minnesota  ranks  first,  Michigan  second, 
and  Alabama  third  in  the  production  of  iron  ore 
(Gannett,  Garrison,  and  Houston,  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, 1905). 

Please  explain  construction  of  words  in  italics  in 
these  passages. — F.  E,  Older,  Jasper,  Minn. 

I.  The  crime  of  one  age  has  more  than  once  be- 
come the  glory  of  the  age  which  followed. 


2.     A   handful   of   red   sand,   from   the   hot   clime 
Of  Arab  deserts  brought. 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 
The  minister  of  Thought. 

Answers. — more  than  Vnce  is  a  phra'sal  adverb, 
modifying  the  entire  predicate  and  expressing  repe- 
tition. 

The  construction  of  7ninister  depends  on  the 
author's  meaning,  and  the  only  sure  way  to  determine 
it  is  to  inquire  of  him.  To  the  writer  of  this  answer, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  had  in  mind  two  dis- 
tinct things  which  tihe  sand  becomes,  namely,  spy  and 
minister.  If  this  is  the  right  guess,  spy  and  minister 
form  a  compound  attribute  (or  subjective)  comple- 
ment. The  omission  of  and,  in  such  a  construction, 
is  not  uncommon,  ^specially  in  poetry.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  author  had  in  mind  an  appositive 
relation  instead. 


Teachers'  Reading  Circle 

At  an  annual-  meeting  held  in  St.  Paul   Feb.   15, 
1907,  the   Minnesota  State    Reading    Circle    Board, 
adopted   three   books    for   the   coming  year's   study, 
namely : 

American  Poems,  1776-19CO,  with  notes  and  biog- 
raphies by  Augustus  White  Long  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity.   Published  by  the  American  .Book  Co. 

This  is  distinctively  a  useful  collection  of  American 
verse,  with  notes  of  explanation  and  interpretation, 
which  illustrates  the  growth  and  spirit  of  American 
life  as  expressed  in  its  literature.  No  more  happy 
selection  could  be  made  of  a  volume  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  .to  the  systematic  study  of  American 
poetry.  Unlike  most  volumes  of  selections  this  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  "live"  copyright  material, 
whidi  could  not  be  otherwise  procured  without  the 
purchase  of  an  extended  library. 

Economy  in  Education,  by  R.  N.  Roark,  dean  of  the 
department  of  pedagogy,  Kentucky  State  College. 
American  Book  Co.  Professor  Roark's  books  have 
been  read  widely  and  with  much  profit  and  this  latest 
one  is  worthy  to  be  classed  wnth  the  others.  The  first 
eighty  pages  deal  exclusively  with  the  rural  school, 
but  the  entire  book  will  be  found  of  the  highest  value 
by  both  city  and  country  teachers.  Some  of  the  topics 
treated  are:  Org-anization,  Management,  Administra- 
tion, School  and  Community,  Schoolhouscs  as  Com- 
munity Centers. 

The  Green  Valley  School,  by  C.  W.  G.  Hyde.  Pub- 
lished by  North- Western  School  Supply  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  The  author  has  accomplished,  in  this 
tale,  an  exceedingly  difficult  feat — one  which  has  been 
tried  many  times  with  disastrous  results;  the  feat  of 
weaving  lessons  of  the  highest  pedagogical  value  into 
a  story  of  absorbing  interest.  No  teacher  who  is 
anxious  to  succeed  can  read  The  Green  Valley  School 
without  knowing  better  how  to  deal  with  the  school 
bully,  the  school  board,  the  community,  the  irate  par- 
ent, the  spelling  class,  the  first  day  of  school,  the  care- 
less pupil,  the  grammar  recitation,  the  lazy  boy,  self- 
culture,  the  patronizing  patron,  visitors'  day,  and  many 
other  problems  in  school  experience. 
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Good  Things  From  Exchanges 

"The  trouble  with  so  much  of  the  stuff  that  we 
teach  is  that  it  remains  stuff  and  does  not  get  worked 
up  into  boy!"  — Selected 

Teaching  is  the  greatest  work  there  is  on  God's 
earth.  If  you  believe  that  with  all  your  heart  your 
community  will  soon  believe  it,  too. — The  School 
Journal 

*To  live  content  with  small  means ;  to  seek  elegance 
rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement  rather  than  fash- 
ion; to  be  worthy,  not  respectable;  and  wealthy,  not 
rich;  to  study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act 
frankly;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  to  babes  and 
sages;  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  to  do  all  bravely,  await 
occasions,  hurry  never — in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual 
unbidden  and  unconscious  grow  up  through  the  com- 
mon— this  is  to  be  my  symphony." — Channing — Our 
Schools 

In  education  the  whole  conception  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  has  changed  in  fifty  years.  He  no 
longer  drives  his  pupils  to  their  task,  but  leads  and 
inspires  them;  he  no  longer  compels  them  to  copy 
or  commit  to  memory,  but  incites  them  to  observe 
and  think.  Instead  of  imposing  on  them  his  opin- 
ions, tastes,  and  will,  he  induces  them  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  studies  their  tastes,  and  tries  to  in- 
vigorate their  wills  and  teach  them  self-control.  But 
in  no  field  is  the  diminution  of  arbitrary  authority 
more  striking  than  in  the  school. 

— Indiana  School  Journal 

Teaching  is  not  hearing  lessons.  It  is  directing 
and  inspiring  the  child  onward  and  upward  beyond 
his  present  field  of  knowledge.  Memorizing  is  good 
mental  exercise  but  it  is  not  teaching.  A  child's  head 
is  not  an  empty  receptacle  into  which  knowledge  can 
be  poured  like  water  into  a  rain-barrel,  but  a  dense 
forest  of  gray  matter  thru  which  education  is  sup- 
posed to  make  paths  and  by-paths,  clearing  away  the 
obstructions  for  the  subsequent  easier  passage  of  men- 
tal efforts. — Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 

The  Batavia  system  means  that  the  teacher  must 
teach  as  well  as  hear  lessons.  Individual  instruction 
makes  up  a  great  part  of  it.  It  is  the  old  German 
idea  of  teaching.  In  America,  somehow,  we  fell  into 
the  erroneous  idea  that  teaching  is  nothing  but  hear- 
ing lessons.  That  is  why  we  have  never  had  better 
results.  That  is  why  our  pupils  fail  to  pass  their 
grades.  With  the  Batavia  plan  they  never  fail.  One 
day  the  teacher  hears  the  recitation  and  finds  out  all 
the  weak  points  of  every  pupil.  The  next  day  she 
gives  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  instructing  those 
deficiencies  out  of  each  pupil.  As  much  time  is  given 
to  individual  instruction  and  help  as  to  recitation. 
Of  course  the  classes  may  be  so  arranged  that  some 
recitation  will  come  every  day. — Progressive  Teacher 


Reverence 

The  master  key  of  knowledge — reverence. — James 
Russel  Lowell 

With  regard  to  reverence  for  God,  Carlyle  says: 
"No  nation  ever  came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any 
man,  either,  who  forgot  that. 

A  reverential  spirit  is  a  clear  mark  of  high  training. 

— Martyn  Summerbell 

There  are  three  kinds  of  reverence  in  the  world. 
The  first  is  reverence  for  what  is  above  us,  second 
for  what  is  equal,  and  the  third  for  that  which  is 
inferior  to  us;  and  it  was  Christianity  which  brought 
this  last  into  the  world. 

Reverence  is  not  to  be  won  in  an  instant's  repent- 
ance ;  it  is  a  growth.  Every  trifling  jest  about  sacred 
matters,  every  profanation  of  God's  name  or  day  or 
house  or  book,  makes  it  harder,  for  the  future,  to  be 
reverent ;  and  on  the  contrary,  every  hushed  realization 
of  God's  presence  at  any  time  or  place  helps  to  make 
all  times  and  places  holy. — School  and  Fireside 


It  costs  so  little!     I  wonder  why 

We  give  it  so  little  thought  I 
A  smile — kind  words — a  glance — a  touch ! 

What  magic  with  them  is  wrought! 


Raxs  From  Great  Lights 

The  most  momentous  truth  of  religion  is  that  Christ 
is  in  the  Christian. — Henry  Drummond 

Every  man's  life  lies  within  the  present,  for  the 
past  is  spent  and  done  with,  and  the  future  is  uncer- 
tain.— Antonius 

Occasion  may  be  the  bugle  call  that  summons  an 
?.rmy  to  battle,  but  the  blast  of  a  bugle  can  never  make 
soldiers  or  win  victories. — Garfield 

To  instruct  the  young  is  not  to  beat  into  them  by 
repetition  a  mass  of  words,  phrases,  sentences  and 
opinions  gathered  out  of  authors,  but  it  is  to  open 
their   understanding  through   things. — Comenius 

It  is  immoral  to  do  clumsily  that  which  we  ought 
to  do  skilfully,  to  do  carelessly  that  which  ought  to 
te  done  with  consummate  patience,  to  be  satisfied  with 
ugliness  when  beauty  is  within  reach. — Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie 

There  is  only  one  stimulant  that  never  fails  and  yet 
never  intoxicates,  and  that  is  duty.  Duty  puts  a  blue 
sky  over  every  man — up  in  his  heart  it  may  be — 
thru  which  the  skylark.  Happiness,  always  goes  sing- 
ing.— Geo.  D,  Prentice 

This  life  is  a  great  school-house.  The  wise  Teacher 
trains  in  us  such  gifts  as,  if  we  graduate  honorably, 
will  be  of  most  service  in  the  perfect  manhood  and 
womanhood  that  come  after.  He  sees,  as  we  do  not, 
that  a  power  is  sometimes  best  trained  by  repression. 

— Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 

I  believe  that  our  own  experience  instructs  us  that 
the  secret  of  education  lies  in  respecting  the  pupil. 
It  is  not  for  you  to  choose  what  he  shall  know,  what  he 
shall  do.  It  is  chosen  and  foreordained,  and  he  holds 
the  key  to  his  own  secret.  By  your  tampering  and 
thwarting  and  too  much  governing  he  may  be  hindered 
from  his  end  and  kept  out  of  his  own.  Respect  the 
child.  Wait  and  see  the  new  product  of  nature. 
X^ature  loves  analogies  but  not  repetitions.  Respect 
the  child.  Be.  not  too  much  his  parent.  Trespass  not 
on  his  solitude. — Emerson 
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Devil's  CKair 


Toll  Gate  and  Bridge 


Old  Man 
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Jchool  cJ'^ews^and  Personals 

^  —  ■  ^» 

In  one  of  the  prominent  towns  of  the  Northwest 
the  people  are  meeting  the  teachers  in  discussions  on 
the  following :  "What  may  we  do  to  keep  the  boys 
from  leaving  school  before  completing  7tfi  and  8th 
grades  ?"  "The  essential  need  of  more  practical  arith- 
metic ;"  "What  is  the  value  of  manual  training  in  high 
schools?" 

A  joint  meeting  of  70  teachers  and  175  school 
officers  of  Washington  Co.  was  held  on  Feb.  16  at 
Stillwater.  Excellent  papers  and  addresses  were 
given  by  District  Treasurer  T.  W.  Curtis,  Co.  Supt. 
J.  F.  Larson,  City  Supt.  D.  Steward,  Prin.  O.  W. 
Hake,  and  Prin.  D.  D.  Mayne  of  the  state  school  of 
agriculture.  J.  R.  lakisch  •  was .  president  and  Ida 
McShane,  secretary  of  the  convention. 

'  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  J.  W. 
Olsen  has  been  asked  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  association,  which  con- 
venes at  Los  Angeles  July  10.  Mr.  Olsen  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  will  address  the  gathering, 
which  includes  7,000  or  8,000  delegates,  on  "The 
School  and  the  Library." 

The  county  teachers'  meeting  held  irj  Alexandria, 
Feb.  23,  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  Douglas  county.  The  meeting  was  not  only  large 
in  numbers,  nearly  a  hundred  being  present,  but  large 
in  results.  The  general  subject  was  reading;,  and 
spelling  came  in  for  its  share  of  attention  as  it  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  of  the  reading  lesson.  Su- 
perintendent Erickson  had  arranged  an  excellent  pro- 
gram with  enough  music  and  other  entertaining  fea- 
tures to  make  the  meeting  attractive  as  well  as  helpful. 
The  principal  participants  were  Miss  Millicent 
Thompson,  S.  J.  Race,  Miss  Elvira  Flint,  Miss  Alice 
Knapton,  Principal  Wakefield  of  Brandon,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Thompson,  Supt.  W.  P.  Dyer,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Sund- 
blad.  Miss  Lawson,  the  Misses  McManus,  and  Miss 
McGibbon. 

The  Post  News  says:  "Superintendent  S.  J.  Race, 
who  has  borne  an  important  part  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  State  for  the  past  twenty  years,  addressed 
the  teachers.  Mr.  Race  did  not  deliver  a  formal  lec- 
ture, but  gave  them  a  heart  to  heart  talk  on  The 
Mission  of  the  Teacher.'  The  talk  was  not  long  or 
tiresome,  but  was  to  the  point,  and  covered  the  ground 
of  what  a  teacher  should  aim  to  be  and  do.  Mr.  Race 
is  now  engaged  with  School  Education,  published 
in  Minneapolis.  This  is  the  leading  educational  jour- 
nal in  the  west,  and  Mr.  Race  has  found  in  this  work 
a  broader  educational  field  than  that  of  county  super- 
intendent of  schools." 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


£dticational  Associations 

SotfttK  Central  M.  £•  A. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  South  Central 
Minnesota  Educational  Association  was  held  in  Aus- 
tin, March  14,  15,  and  16.  Five  hundred  teachers 
were   in   attendance.     Mrs.    Skinner,   former  county 


superintendent,  gave  an  address  of  welcome  which 
was  responded  to  by  Supt.  McConnell  of  Mankato. 
The  principal  parts  in  discussions  and  addresses  were 
taken  by  C.  H.  Barnes  of  Welles,  C.  H.  Cooper  of 
Mankato,  E.  M.  Phillips  and  G.  P.  Lattin  of  Albert 
Lea,  V.  E.  Jones  of  Faribault,  Caroline  M.  Robbins 
of  Mjankato,  P.  J.  Kuntz  and  May  L.  Bemis  of  Owa- 
tonna,  A.  W.  Rankin  of  the  state  university,  L.  N. 
Isaacs  of  South  St.  Paul,  H.  C.  Bell  of  Dodge  Cen- 
ter, and  Christine  L.  Munger  of  Waseca.  Next  year's 
officers  are:  President,  H.  K  Jones,  Blooming  Prai- 
ries secretary,  George  C.  Lattin,  Albert  Lea ;  treasurer. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Naylor,  Owatonna. 

NortKern  M.  £•  A. 

The  Northern  Minnesota  Educational  Association 
meeting  was  the  best  attended  and  most  successful  of 
any  such  meetings  ever  held.  It  continued  during 
March  15  and  16.  In  the  morning  Miss  Isabelle  Law- 
rence of  the  St.  Qoud  normal  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Some  Encouraging  Features  of  Our  Work,"  which 
proved  wholly  delightful  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  crowning  features  of  the  entire  session.  Five 
hundred  people  listened  to  the  clever  address. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  I.  T. 
Johnsrud,  St.  Cloud;  vice  president,  M.  J.  Burke, 
Brainerd;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Bret  Colley,  Osa- 
kis;  executive  board,  A.  N.  Farmer,  St.  Cloud;  Supt. 
W.  D.  Frederickson,  Kandiyohi.  Some  of  those  tak- 
ing prominent  part  were  Superintendents  Heeter, 
Dyer,  Sperry,  Tonning,  Payne,  Burger,  Corser, 
Cooley,  Jones,  and  Erickson,  President  Maxwell; 
Misses  De  Menies,  Gibson,  Hanson,  Gallagher,  Bar- 
rett, Atkins,  Guptill,  and  McLachlan ;  Messrs.  JH.  W. 
Jones,  and  T.  R.  Moulton. 

McLeod  Cotinty 

On.  March  9,  the  Association  held  a  meeting  in  Sil- 
ver Lake.  Among  those  present  and  participating 
were  Messrs.  Harrington,  Merrill,  Hakel,  Dobbyn, 
Prucha,  Wildman,  and  Misses  Luckman,  Hudee,  and 
Miller.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hutchinson 
May  10  and  11. 


That  Algebra  Problem 

O.  F.  Morgan,  principal  of  schools  at  New  London, 
Minn.,  sends  us  the  following  solution  to  algebra  prob- 
lem which  appeared  in  March  Schooi  Education,  in 
a  column  of  School  News  and  Personals.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan says  he  is  not  sure  this  solution  is  new. 

(1)  x'+y  =  7. 

(2)  x4-y"=ii. 

(3)  x"+x  +  /+y=i8  (adding  (i)  and  (2)). 

(4)  x'+x+j4+/4-y+>4==74/4  (adding  ^4  to 
each  member  of  (3)  ). 

Each  member  of  (4)  contains  two  perfect 
squares ;  x*4-  x  -f  J4  and  y'-j-  y  +  /4  in  the  first 
member,  and  25/4  and  49/4  in  the  second.  From 
eqtiations  (i)  and  (2)  we  infer  that  x  is  the  smaller 
quantity.    Then — 

(5).  x'+  X  +  M  =  25/4. 

(6)  y'+y  +  M=49/4- 

(7)  X  4-  54  =  +  or  —  5/2  (Square  roots  of  (5)). 

(8)  y  +  5^  =  4-  or  —  7/2  (Square  roots  of  (6)). 
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(9)  x  =  2  0T  — 3  (From  (;)). 
(iq)  y  =  3  or  —4  (From  (8)). 
The  negative  roots  do  not  apply,  therefore  x  =  2 
and  y  =  3, 

[Is  Mr.  Morgan  quite  sure  that  "the  negative  roots 
do  not  apply"? — Editor.] 

The  following  is  sent  by  M.  Isabelle  Davidson, 
principal  of  the  Caledonia,  Minn.,  high  school : 

x+y  =  7.    I. 

x  +  y=ti.     II. 
Transposing  I.       x*=  7  —  y. 
Transposing  II,      x  =  1 1  —  y*.     ill. 
Squaring  III.         x*=  121  —  22y"+y*. 
Hacing  values  of 

X*  equal.  7  —  y  =  121  —  22y'+  y*. 

Transposing.  y* —  22y'4-  y  +  1 14  =  o. 

Factoring.  (y'+3y'— ^Sy— 3^)  (y  —  3)  =  o. 

Dividing  by  first 
Factor  ( y»+3y*— 1 3y— 38) 

y  —  3  =  o. 

y  =  3- 
Substituting    val- 
ue of  y  in  I.       x'+  3  =  7. 
Transposing.  x*=  4. 

x  =  2. 

[On  what  principle  are  the  two  factors  of  the 
quantity  which  is  placed  equal  to  zero  determined? — 
Editor.] 

Principal  F.  M.  Phillips  of  Blairstown,  Iowa,  sends 
the  same  solution  that  Miss  Davidson  gives,  but  adds 
(after  the  first  equation  having  zero  for  its  second 
member)  :  "By  induction  let  y  =  3,  and  the  equation 
becomes  81  —  198  +  3  +1  ^4  =  O-  Then  the  equation 
is  divisible  by  y  —  3  and  its  factors  are  .  .  ." 

County  Superintendent  W.  T.  Williams  of  Whea- 
t»n,  Minn.,  offers  this  solution,  which  is  ne  wto  us : 

The  difference  of  the  two  equations  gives  y" — x''^- 
x  — y  =  4.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  member  is  the 
product  of  two  faotons,  and  that  the  second  member 
is  the  product,  also,  of  two  factors,  which  may  well 
be  I  and  4.  By  inspection  we  see  that  y  is  greater 
than  is  X ;  we  then  divide  y* —  x''+  x  —  y  by  y  —  x, 
and  tiie  other  factor  of  the  first  member  is  found  to 
be  y  +  X  —  I.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  this  latter  factor 
is  the  greater,  and  hence  must  be  equal  to  the  larger 
number.  The  product  is  four  and,  hence  y  +  x  —  i 
equals  more  than  two,  and  y  —  x  must  be  less  than 
two.  The  factors  of  the  right  hand  member  of  the 
equation  factored  are  evidently  i  and  4.  Then  y  — 
X  =  I,  and  y  +  X  —  1=4,  from  which  2y  =  6: 

The  solution  offered  by  F.  L.  Ransom  of  Redfield, 
S.  D.,  superintendent  of  Spink  county  schools,  is  sub- 
stantially like  Miss  Davidson's.  Superintendent  G. 
A.  Foster  of  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  who  also  reduces 
the  equations  in  a  similar  way,  adds  an  important  note 
which  embodies  the  principle  on  which  y  —  3  is  as- 
sumed as  a  factor  of  y* — 22y'4-  y  +  1 14.  He  finds 
"a  factor  of  114  which,  when  substituted  for  y,  makes 
that  quantity  zero." 


Mr.  Geo.  F.  Barnes,  principal  of  the  Ruthton 
schools,  presents  an  ingenious  solution,  which  we  have 
never  seen.    This  is  the  way  it  appears  to  Mr.  Barnes : 

x'+y=7. 
x  +  y=ii. 
x'+  y  =  4  +  3. 
X  +  y  =  9  +  2. 

X— 4  =  3— y- 

X  —  2  =  9  — y'. 

(x  — 2)  (x-1-2)  =3— y- 

X  — 2=(3  — y)  (3  +  y).  ^  ^  ,      .     s 

(x  — 2)  (x-|-2)  =  (3  — y)  (3  +  y;  (x  +  2). 

Equating  the  second  members  of  equations  7  and  9, 
we  have : 

3  — y=(3  — y)  (3  +  y)  (x  +  2) 

We  can  see  that  3  ^  y  must  equal  zero. 
3  — y  =  o. 

y  =  3- 

x-|-9=ii. 

X  =  2. 

[Very  good;  this  is  quite  legitimate  and  has  the 
advantage  of  not  running  into  affected  quadratics; 
but  divide  both  members  of  equation  lo  by  3  —  y 
and  -we  have : 

i  =  (3+y)  (x  +  2). 

Substitute  for.  x  and  y  in  this  equation  their  ascer- 
tained values,  and  we  have  1=24.] 

From  Quasqueton,  Iowa,  Principal  L.  H»  Andrews 
offers  a  solution  which,  he. says,  "seems  adequate  to 
the  Quasqueton  algebra  class."  This  solution  differs 
from  that  of  Miss  Davidson  and  Mr.  Phillips  in 
equating  two  values  of  y'  instead  of  x'. 

Here  is  the  way  T.  Kiernan  of  Watkins,  Minn., 
sees  it : 

Subtract  9  +  y  from  both  members  of  (i)  and 
y'-—  3  from  both  members  of  (2)  and  we  have : 

x"+y=ii.     (I) 

x  +  y  =  7.     (2) 
x'— 9  =  2  — y.     (3) 

X  — 3  =  4  — y'.    (4) 
X               3 
=12  — y.     (5)    Dividing   (4)    by 

24-y         2  +  y  (2  +  y). 

X  3 

X*— 9  = .     (6).    From    (3)    and 

2  +  y        2  +  y  (5) 


2  +  y 

X 


.  =  9. 


2  +  y 

I 


-.     (7)   Transposing. 
3 


.  =  9. 


4(2 +  y)' 


2  +  y         4(2 +  y)"  2  +  y 

-.     (8)  Completing  square. 


+ 


=  3 


.     (9)  Roots  of  (8). 

2(2 +  y)       '      2(2  +  y) 
x=3.     Subtracting  second  term  in  each  member, 
v  =  2. 
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Department  of  Examinations 

In  this  Department  there  Is  given,  each  month,  a  set  of  questions 
used  at  the  last  state  examination  of  teachers  in  Minnesota.  The 
subjects  selected  are  such  as  It  is  believed  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  ^The  answers  are  prepared  by  the  editors  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  WhiM  they  are  complete,  they  have  purposely  been 
made  concise. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

SIXTEENTH    EXAMINATION 

February,  1907 


A.  4. 


(Answer  any  six) 

Of  the  ten  thousand  battles  which  have  been  fought;  of 
all  the  fields  fertilised  with  carnage;  of  the  banners  which 
have  been  bathed  in  blood;  of  the  warriors  who  had  hoped 
that  they  had  risen  from  the  field  of  conquest  to  a  glory  as 
bright  and  as  durable  as  the  stars,  how  few  continue  long  to 
interest  mankind  I — Webster. 

Q.     I.     Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above. 

A.  I.  fertilized  is  the  past  passive  participle  of 
the  verb  fertilize;  it  modifies  the  noun  fields,  glory 
is  a  common  noun,  singular,  third,  neuter,  objective 
case — object  of  preposition  to.  durable  is  a  common 
adjective  in  the  positive  degree.  It  modifies  the  noun 
glory,  long  is  an  adverb  which  expresses  duration 
of  time.  It  modifies  the  verb  continue,  interest 
is  a  present  active  infinitive  used  as  object  of  the 
verb  continue. 

Q.    2.    Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give 
reasons : 

(a)  Every  one  of  these  letters  are  for  me. 

(b)  I  will  try  and  do  right. 

(c)  Of  her  two  boys  the  youngest  is  the  tallest. 

(d)  Number  the  answers  as  the  questions  are. 

(e)  There  is  danger  of  him  missing  the  train. 

A.  2.  (a)  are  should  be  changed  to  the  singular 
form  is,  to  agree  with  its  subject,  one, 

(b)  and  should  be  changed  to  to  because  to  is  the 
introductory  word  of  the  infinitive  do  required  by 
good  usage. 

(c)  youngest  should  be  changed  to  younger  as  the 
comparative  degree  is  required  in  comparing  two 
objects. 

(d)  The  word  numbered  should  be  added  to  the 
sentence  in  order  to  express  the  meaning  fully. 

(e)  him  should  be  changed  to  his  because  the  pos- 
sessive form  rather  than  the  objective  is  used  to  mod- 
ify a  participle. 


Q. 


3.     Analyze:     "Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
soul!" 


A.  3.  Imperative  exclamatory  sentence.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  expressed ;  the  pronoun  thee  is  the  indirect 
and  the  noun  mansions,  the  direct  object  of  build; 
mansions  is  modified  by  the  adjective  stately;  stately 
h  modified  by  the  adverb  more.  0  is  an  interjection 
and  soul,  a  noun,  both  used  independently;  my  is  a 
possessive  modifier  of  soul. 

Q.    4.    Write  in  columns  the  principal  parts  of  the  following 
verbs :  lie,  know,  find,  speak,  freeze. 


present 

past 

pctst  participle 

He 

lay 

lain 

know 

knew 

known 

find 

found 

found 

speak 

•spoke 

spoken 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Q.  5.  Define  and  illustrate:  (a)  relative  pronoun;  (b) 
auxiliary  verb;  (c)  subjunctive  mode;  (d)  ordinal 
adjective;   (e)  dependent  clause. 

A.  5.  (a)  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which  con- 
nects a  clause  to  which  it  belongs,  to  its  antecedent; 
as,  The  man  who  is  industrious  is  happy. 

(b)  An  auxiliary  verb  is  one  that  merely  helps  to 
express  the  meaning  of  another  verb  in  a  verb  phrase ; 
as,  The  Governor  has  signed  the  tax  law. 

(c)  The  subjunctive  mode  is  the  use  of  a  verb  to 
express  something  as  merely  thought  of  and  not  as  a 
fact;  as,  If  I  were  you  I  would  study. 

(d)  An  ordinal  adjective  is  a  numeral  adjective 
that  shows  the  order  in  which  a  person  or  thing 
stands  in  a  series;  as,  the  second  chapter;  the  twen- 
tieth page. 

(e)  A  dependent  clause  is  a  clause  used  as  a  part 
of  speech ;  that  is,  as  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  ad- 
verb; as,  He  who  wins  must  strive. 

Q.    6.    Give  and  illustrate  one  use  of : 

(a)  The  comma, 

(b)  the  semicolon, 

(c)  the  colon, 

(d)  the  dash, 

(e)  brackets. 

A.  6.  (a)  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  appo- 
sitives  from  each  other  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence;  as,  Washington,  the  first  president,  was  in- 
augurated in  1789. 

(b)  The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  members  of 
a  compound  sentence  which  are  subdivided  by  com- 
mas ;  as,  A  Scotch  mist  becomes  a  shower ;  a  shower, 
a  flood ;  and  a  flood,  a  storm ;  a  storm  becomes  a  tem- 
pest; and  a  tempest,  a  heavenquake. 

(c)  A  formal  quotation  is  preceded  by  the  colon; 
as.  Lord  Chatham  said:  "The  gentleman  tells  us 
America  is  in  rebellion." 

(d)  The  dash  is  used  to  indicate  the  ellipsis  of  such 
words  as  namely,  that  is,  etc!;  as.  There  are  two 
classes  of  business  men — honest  ones  and  dishonest 
ones. 

(e)  Brackets  are  used  to  enclose  an  interpolation 
in  matter  already  within  parentheses;  as,  "Fourscore 
and  seven  years  ago"  (as  the  president  [Mr.  Lincoln] 
said  at  Gettysburg),  "our  fathers     ...      .     "  etc. 

Q.    7.    Name  five  ways  in  which  adverbs  or  adverb  clauses 
may  be  used,  and  illustrate  each. 

A.  7.  To  modify  (i)  a  verb;  as.  Time  passes 
slowly;  (2)  an  adjective;  as,  Honey  is  very  sweet: 
(3)  an  adverb;  as,  Fireflies  sparkle  most  vividly  in 
the  darkest  places;  (4)  a  preposition;  as,  I  stood 
nearly  under  the  lamp;  (s)  a  sentence  or  clause;  as, 
Indeed  it  was  a  memorable  occasion;  (6)  a  phrase; 
as,  Genius  can  breathe  freely  only  in  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom.  (Adverb  clauses  may  sometimes  be  used 
in  similar  ways.) 
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Editorial  Glimpses  of  the  Schools 

An  editor  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  visits  some  school  or  some 
grade  of  a  school  each  month  and  writes  for  this  department  the  best 
of  what  he  actually  hears  and  sees.  Reading  these  accounts  is  next 
to  hearing  and  seeing  for  one's  self,  and  it  is  hoped  that  In  these  ar- 
ticles may  be  found  suggestion's  that  will  be  valuable  to  many  of  out 
leaders.    The  real  names  of  persons  and  places  are  not  given. 

(This  Editorial  Glimpse  from  that  member  of  our 
honorary  Editorial  Staff  who  gave  the  charming  pic- 
ture of  an  Irish  school  in  December  School  Educa- 
tion will  be  appreciated  by  the  younger  as  well  as  by 
the  older  teachers.) 

An  Otit«of«IIand  Letter  to  a  School 
Master 

It  is  seven  P.  M.  of  a  Sunday  night.  Sunday  is 
for  such  things.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  stop  and 
take  stock  of  our  blessings. 

Of  these  the  numbers  accumulate  as  the  years 
go  on.  One  of  these,  we  were  assured  at  our  last 
Association,  was  that  we  had  shunted  **psycholoTv" 
into  the  rubbish  heap  of  the  scientist.  I  want  to  add 
that  we  seem  also  to  have  lost  signt  ot  "tne  child" — 
that  generalized  abstraction  of  a  generation  now  pass- 
ing, which  we  were  exhorted  to  "study."  There  is  going, 
but  still  reluctantly,  the  "examination,"  that  relentless 
thumb-screw  of  torture.  Its  accompanying  nightmare 
of  home  tasks — well,  is  it  gone  or  just  going?  But 
there  still  remains  with  us  in  all  her  impersonality  "the 
teacher."  I  say  "her"  because  when  a  man  is  wanted 
his  personal  qualifications  are  of  the  very  first  con- 
sequence. "The  teacher"  is  an  abstraction  so  color- 
less that  no  estimate  of  real  value  can  be  attached  to 
it.  We  are  all  supremely  happy  when  we  find  a  teacher. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  my  own  sufficient  instance  of 
this?    I  think  not. 

Clara  Dustin?  Yes.  I,  a  four  year  old  boy.  She, 
a  school  ma'am  in  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse  under 
the  hill.  It  was  just  that,  high  seats  and  low  seats,  a 
hollow  square  in  the  middle.  I,  living  in  the  little 
plastered  house,  plastered  outside  and  in,  up  on  the 
mile-away  hill  where  boulder  clay  and  glacial  drift — 
40  acres  of  it,  had  conspired  to  make  my  first  home, 
my  birth-place  in  fact,  a  place  of  closest  economy — 
not  to  say  privation. 

Qara  Dustin !  How  clearly  I,  after  all  these  sixty 
odd  yearff,  call  up  her  image  in  all  its  unconscious 
sylvan  loveliness ;  blonde,  fair-haired,  a  complexion  of 
pearl  and  rose,  clear  and  brilliant.  Eyes?  I  give  it  up 
as  to  their  color — into  whose  depths  one  could  look  and 
see  only  kindness,  I,  at  her  knee,  she  in  the  home-made, 
splint-bottom  chair.  A  Webster's  spelling  book  on 
her  knee,  I  had  been  called  up  from  the  old  "low" 
scats  where  the  summer  sunshine  streamed  in  and  the 
flies  always  came  to  bite  my  bare  feet  and  legs,  to  say 
my  letters.  Twice  a  day  I  said  them  thus  as  she 
pointed  at  them  with  her  wonderful  oearl-handled  pen- 
kr.ife,  ere  they  were,  great  A  and  little  a.  and  all  the 
rest  down  to  izzard.  But  I  looked  at  the  knife.  I 
wmted  it!  My  sole  treasure  was  an  old  and  harmless 
shoe-knife  with  which  to  make  fences  within  which  to 
put  play  sheep  and  cows.     How  I  ever  learned  those 


mysterious  letters  I  do  not  even  now  know.  Then  I 
was  jumped  into  those  fables  (first  the  "ba-bi,  bo,  bu" 
exercises)  at  the  back  of  the  Webster's  spelling  book. 
Thence, — heaven  must  have  helped!  into  classics  of 
the  Old  English  Reader,  Milton,  Addison,  Dr.  John- 
son and  the  puritan  poets,  skipping  the  hard  words  and 
absorbing  the  meaning  through  the  pores  of  my  imag- 
ination, possibly  it  was  my  "constructive"  imagination 
that  did  it.  For  the  rest,  letters  said,  I  dangled  my 
heels,  seat  being  too  high  to  let  the  short  legs  reach  to 
the  floor  (Here  Mr.  Lincoln's  had  the  advantage.  He 
said  his  were  always  long  enough  for  that)  and 
watched  for  noon,  bread  and  butter,  recess,  and — 
night. 

Positively  no  other  impression  remains  of  that 
memorable  first  summer,  nor  in  fact  of  the  winter  fol- 
lowing— except  one  incident  of  a  winter  noon  hour. 
This  was  thus:  A  mile,  down  hill  all  the  way,  big 
brothers  to  draw  me  home  on  the  hand  sled  and  slide 
me  down  going.  I  went  on  fair  days  only.  Of  the 
school  I  recollect  not  one  thing.  But  one  noon  after 
a  fall,  of  soft  snow,  a  big  boy  fired  a  snow  ball  and 
knocked  me  over  into  the  snow.  I  went  down  crying. 
Big  John  Straw,  awkward,  tow-headed,  lanky,  poorly 
clad,  (his  father  was  a  cider-drunkard,  his  home  a 
wretched  one)  came  to  my  rescue,  picked  me  up, 
brushed  the  snow  off,  and  cheerfully  assured  me  that 
he'd  lick  that  boy  when  he  caught  him.  I  dried  my 
tears  and  "chirked  up"  at  this  assurance,  tho  IVe  since 
tho't  that  he  didn't  catch  him. 

Big  Jack  Straw,  God  bless  his  memory !  Years  after 
he  was*  a  file-closer  on  the  right  of  line  in  the  2nd  N.  H. 
Vols.  He  hadn't  had  a  brilliant  career  up  to  that  date, 
but  he  was  in  the  75,000  three  months  contingent,  and 
he  and  I  marched  off  in  the  column  of  fours.  Then 
he  went  one  way,  I  another.  But  the  2nd  N.  H.  helped 
hold  the  famous  rail  fence  at  Bull  Run  July  23,  1861. 
Loading  and  firing  "at  will,"  Big  John  worked  away 
until  his  musket  fouled,  swearing  and  jamming  down 
cartridges,  goifig  thru  the  motions  anyhow,  he  worked 
until  a  rebel  bullet  sent  him  down  in  a  heap.  Left  on 
the  field  he  was  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and  died  in 
prison,  a  soldier's  death,  game  to  the  last.  A  hero  in 
the  rough. 

With  that  winter  my  "primary"  education  must  have 
ended.  I  had  "said"  my  letters  and  been  knocked  out 
by  a  snow  ball. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Clara?  Well,  to 
go  back  a  little.  She  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  that 
Hannah  Dustin  who  took  such  fully  warranted  liber- 
ties with  some  of  my  ancestors,  putting  her  sign 
manual  upon  some  ten  of  them  on  that  little  island  out 
in  the  Merrimac  during  their  much  needed  slumber, 
taking  their  scalps  along  to  show  to  "the  old  man" 
when  she  got  back  to  her  deserted  home.  That  shows 
that  Clara  had  good  stuff  in  her  make  up.  Doubtless 
her  blue  (  ?)  eyes  could  shoot  a  blue  streak  on  provoca- 
tion. But  she  boarded  "round."  The  more  children, 
the  longer  she  stayed.  We  paid  a  "rate"  so  didn't 
board  her.  But  she  spent  an  eventful  Saturday  with 
us.  A  calamity  overtook  me.  I  stubbed  my  bare  toe 
and  got  a  sliver  into  it.  I  went  howling  to  the  house. 
The  long-suffering  mother  took  the  matter  very  cooly. 
She  was  used  to  such  things.  But  Clara  said  "Come 
here,  I  can  take  it  out  with  my  knife  and  not  hurt  you." 
I  hushe-:!  rrr!  went.     She  took  the  wonderful  knife. 
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Suppose  I  gave  a  whimper?  I'd  have  died  first.  I 
lcx)ked  up  into  her  dear  face  and  she — pulled  the  sliver. 
Talk  of  hypnotic  influences!  They  were  invented 
when  love  and  sympathy  came  down  from  heaven  to 
dwell  in  human  hearts.  I  have  since  seen  on  larger 
fields  the  same  wonderful  power.  But  tell  me,  how  is 
it?  These  two  incidents  and  the  one  teacher  concerned 
in  them,  are  all  that  I  can  recall  of  my  school  education 
in  what  we  now  call  the  elementary  grades.  One 
complete  personality  did  it  all.  For  the  rest,  I  went 
thru  the  grind  of  village  school.  Not  one  recollection 
of  teachers — mighty  little  of  work  done.  At  the  Acad- 
emy I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  man — who 
shaped  my  course. 

If  this  story  has  a  moral  he  who  reads  may — run. — 5" 

Wasioja,  Feb.  IQ07. 


One  Dax  at  a  Time 

We  carry  too  often  the  burden  that  ne'er 

Was  meant  for  tHis  day,  nor  the  next  day,  to  bear. 

How  often  we  borrow  the  ills  we  deplore, 

And  shrink  from  the  woes  that  ne'er  darken  our  door ! 

Such  worry's  a  sin ;  let's  be  quit  of  the  crime, 

By  living  one  day,  just  one  day,  at  a  time. 

A  day  at  a  time — that's  enough,  if  we  knew. 

To  spend  all  our  strength  on,  and  anxious  thought,  too. 

Its  tasks  and  its  trial,  its  varied  demands, 

Are  all  we  can  handle  with  one  pair  of  hands. 

Each  day  fitly  lived  makes  the  record  sublime ; 

God  perfects  us  slowly — one  day  at  a  time. 

Then  let  the  tomorrows  stand  waiting,  I  say. 

And  deal  with  each  one  when  its  name  is  Today. 

The  best  preparation  the  future  can  ask 

Is  doing  one's  best  with  today  and  its  task. 

Life's  highest  and  best,  that's  the  peak  we  must  climb. 

By  faithfullest  footsteps — one  day  at  a  time. 

— James  Buckham 


R.ed  Rover 

Frank  H.  Sweet,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Dick  Cole,  the  hero  of  my  story,  was  not  bom  in 
a  gallant  bark  from  whose  masthead  the  black  flag 
of  the  pirate  was  defiantly  flung  to  the  breeze — but 
he  wished  he  had  been.  A  gloomy  cave  in  the  vast 
recesses  of  an  impenetrable  mountain  where  the  foot 
of  man  had  never  before  trod,  also  seemed  to  Dick  a 
desirable  birthplace;  but  fate  had  unkindly  made 
him  a  native  of  an  orderly  farm-house,  on  the  railroad 
line  which  connects  Oregon  with  California. 

Dick  read  hundreds  of  dime  novels  without  finding 
the  hero  of  one  born  in,  and  surrounded  with  circum- 
stances so  commonplace.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
this  reflection  became  too  humiliating.  He  thirsted 
for  a  chance  to  terrify  mankind  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  red-headed   schoolmaster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole,  Dick's  peaceable  New  England 
parents,  observed  with  grief  his  contempt  for  school 
discipline  and  defiance  of  home  rule.  They  wished^ 
too  late,  that  they  had  exercised  strict  supervision  over 
the  character  of  his  reading  matter.  They  thought 
remorsefully  of  the  many  evenings  he  had  been  with 
them,  though  in  soul  apart,  revelling  with  dissolute 
companions  on  land  and  sea. 

The  heroes  of  his  chosen  fiction  emphasized  their 
requests  with  oaths,  talked  the  language  of  pirates  or 
scouts,  and  punctuated  their  orders  with  bullets.  He 
soon  lived  in  daily  hope  of  encountering  tremendous 
adventures. 

When  swimming  in  the  old  mill-pond  he  kept  his 
eyes  open  for  the  entrance  to  a  cave  glittering  with 
the  treasures  of  Golconda.  When  hunting  squirrels 
in  the  woods  within  an  hour's  walk  of  his  father's 
house  he  kept  the  gun  at  full  cock,  lest  a  bronzed  and 
bearded  warrior  should  suddenly  ride  at  him.  Dick 
fancied  himself  standing  .with  one  foot  firmly  planted 
on  the  breast  of  his  vanquished  foe.  He  knew  by 
heart  the  generous  terms  in  which  he  would  spare  the 
fallen,  and  later  restore  him  to  liberty. 

It  was  pretty  hard  for  a  boy  feeling  capable  of 
the  most  valorous  and  sanguinary  deeds  to  be  confined 
to  the  wretched  routine  of  feeding  the  pigs,  driving 
home  the  cow,  splitting  the  kindling  wood,  and  going 
.  to  school.  Still  his  intricate  plans  for  running  away 
from  home  came  to  nothing  till  he  was  goaded  to  stem 
resolution  by  an  unusually  severe  punishment  at"  home, 
followed  by  an  unmerited  whipping  at  school... 

"Prof."  Hudson  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a 
rude  practical  joke.  Dick  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  his  previous  conduct  had  laid  him  open  to  sus- 
picion. . 

Rather  than  tell  the  name  of  the  really  guilty  pupil, 
Dick  took  a  "licking,"  to  the  great  admiration  of 
the  other  boys.  He  became  the  hero  of  the  day.  At 
last  he  tasted  intoxicating  fame ! 

That  afternoon,  being  on  "recitation  duty,"  he  pro- 
claimed, "Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call 
him  chief  who,"  etc.  His  comrades  felt  that  they 
would  follow  him  to  death,  the  plains,  J;he  mountains 
or  the  sea;  but  Dick  had  determined  to  go  alone  to 
glory,  and  return  covered  with  it. 

When  school  was  out  he  shoved  his  books  into  his 
desk  and  said,  "It's  for  the  last  time." 

"Comrades,"  he  cried,  as  they  clustered  around  him. 
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"ye  shall  look  in  vain  on  the  morrow  for  Richard 
Cole!  His  place  shall  know  him  no  more.  And  they 
shall  perish  who  seek  to  hold  among  ye  the  dauntless 
soul  who  would  be  free." 

When  they  pressed  him  with  questions,  he  an- 
swered mysteriously  that  he  was  going  to  "distant 
parts."     But  he  promised  to  return. 

"Then,"  he  said,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  grimly, 
"Old  Red-Top  shall  bite  the  dust!" 

The  teacher  at  Harlow's  Station  was  nervous  and 
irritable.  His  red  hair,  standing  erect,  in  defiance  of 
comb  and  brush,  formed  a  sort  of  halo  around  his  pale, 
pinched  face,  and  brought  into  startling  prominence 
his  large  light  eyes.  His  pupils  had  quickly  per- 
ceived that  these  striking  features  were  with  him  a 
very  sensitive  subject.  Being  sadly  ill-bred,  they  dis- 
played their  ingenuity  in  "mocking"  his  appearance. 

The  school  cartoonist.  Tommy  Bell,  constantly  used 
the  master  for  a  study,  and  produced  caricatures  which 
appealed  to  his  comrades  more  irresistibly  than  any- 
thing by  Nast.  On  the  morning  following  Dick's 
promised  desertion,  there  appeared  on  the  blackboard 
an  outiine  sketch  which  had  been  executed  at  great 
personal  inconvenience  to  the  artist.  It  was  con- 
sidered very  clever  by  the  school. 

It  represented  a  very  large  man  in  the  act  of 
striking  a  very  small  boy  with  what  was,  apparently 
a  telegraph  pole.  To  the  right  was  what  stood  for 
an  open  window,  under  which  was  written,  "This 
way  to  Liberty." 

"Prof."  Hudson  carelessly  rubbed  out  this  bit  of 
humor  and  opened  his  desk.  There  he  found  an  en- 
velope displaying  a  coffin  and  his  own  name.  Under 
the  body  of  the  enclosed  letter  was  a  thin  red  line 
which  "Prof"  Hudson  decided  was  blood.  In  one 
comer  was  drawn  a  skull  and  cross-bones  of  the  same 
hue.    The  letter  read: 

I  go.  But  a  few  more  suns  and  I  return.  Ye 
tortured  my  Body  but  ye  could  not  chain  my  Sole. 
Make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  for  when  I  come  agen, 
your  harts  best  Blood  shall  swipe  out  the  insult.  Tel 
my  pale-face  sister  and  the  squaw,  her  mother,  that 
the  hart  of  the  Brave  chieftan  longed  for  his  native 
wildwood.  My  teachers  is  the  whispering  trees,  and 
the  roring  torrents — my  friends  the  Lion  and  the 
buflo. 

Richard  Cole 
or  Red  Rover  the  Avenger      * 
p.  S.    you  may  reed  this  alowd  in  school  so  that 
the  boys  will  know  where  I  have  went. 

R.  R.  the  A 

During  the  night  Dick  had  crept  from  his  bed  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Lo,  the  moon!"  he  said  to  himself,  in  the  finest 
dime-novel  style.  "Behold,  she  floods  the  earth  with 
golden  radiance !  The  solemn  stillness  is  broken  only 
by  the  hooting  of  the  boding  owl,  or  the  baying  of 
the  dog!"  He  could  not  spell  well,  but  his  language 
was  grand.  He  .began  preparations  for  his  flight. 
His  wardrobe  did  not  afford  all  he  deemed  proper  to 
the  dress  of  a  rising  outlaw,  so  he  supplied  the  lack 
from  his  sister's  apparel.  He  arrayed  himself  in  a 
gold-braided  jacket,  a  circular  cloak  and  a  long  scarlet 
plume.  Arranging  the  cloak  with  careful  careless- 
ness, so  as  to  display  the  embroidered  jacket,  he  let 


the  red  feather  in  the  hat-band  dangle  threateningly 
over  his  left  eye.     Gazing  at  his  mirror,  he  quoted : 
A  darksome  man  with  shadowy  plume, 
And  hand  of  blood  and  brow  of  gloom. 

He  was  himself  awed  by  the  majesty  of  his  own 
appearance. 

Dick  then  put  his  school  suit  into  a  bundle,  and 
dropped  it  to  the  ground.  Then  he  carefully  let  down 
his  game-bag  full  of  eatables.  Though  he  did  not 
doubt  that  he  should  fare  siimptuously  on  the  flesh  of 
the  fallow  deer  that  he  meant  to  kill  with  his  deadly 
pistol,  yet  he  realized  that  he  might  miss  his  mother's 
rich  pastry,  and  for  the  coming  day  he  had  liberally 
supplied  himself  with  cakes  and  tarts  and  a  large 
gooseberry  pie.  He  could  ^not  recall  a  single  dime- 
novel  hero  who  had  been  fond  of  pie,  but  he  excused 
his  provision  on  the  ground  that  all  great  persons  had 
some  eccentricity. 

Dick  planted  his  hand  on  the  sill,  and  leaped  out 
the  window.  The  Rubicon  was  passed.  Without 
money  or  friends,  with  an  antiquated  pistol  in  his 
bosom  and  a  scarlet  feather  in  his  cap,  he  had  started 
to  wage  war  on  a  heartless  world. 

So  Dick  set  out  down  the  road.  For  two  or  three 
days  his  expedition  was  what  he  called  "a  picnic." 
His  game-bag  supplied  him  with  enough  to  eat,  and  he 
found  dry,  warm  corners  in  which  to  sleep  at  night, 
covered  by  an  extra  suit  of  clothes;  but  food  and 
strength  gave  out  at  last.  Hunting  and  fishing  were 
a  failure,  and  now  rain  added  misery  to  his  discourage- 
ment. At  the  end  of  a  week  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  gone  a  thousand  miles. 

He  had  known  of  no  dime-novel  hero  driven  to 
such  extremity.  The  pangs  of  hunger,  the  sense  of 
weariness,  the  need  for  food  admonished  him  that 
the  time  was  come  to  make  mankind  his  spoil. 

Though  he  was  far  from  towns,  he  saw  now  and 
then  a  wagon-team  or  a  horseman  on  the  road.  He 
began  to  think  of  highway  robbery,  but  no  one  that  he 
saw  on  the  road  seemed  at  all  likely  to  prove  a  con- 
venient subject  for  his  operation. 

Every  well  regulated  highway  robber,  he  reflected, 
had  a  "band."  Without  an  envious  and  emulous  band 
of  followers,  what  glory  was  there  in  being  a  highway 
robber? 

Nevertheless,  at  dusk  he  lurked  and  watched  along 
the  road.  As  he  crept  into  the  shadow  of  a  huge  tree, 
he  resolved  to  assault  the  next  comer.  He  felt  like 
a  sneak-thief  trying  to  obtain  by  force  the  fruit  of 
some  other  man's  honest  labor. 

Against  all  dime-novel  precedents,  his  conscience 
began  to  be  troublesome.  Nevertheless,  he  had  vowed 
to  make  the  next  traveler  stand  and  deliver,  and  when 
had  an  Avenger,  or  a  Terror  of  the  Mountains,  or  a 
Scourge  of  the  Ocean  been  known  to  break  such  a 
vow  ? 

The  sounds  of  hoofs  warned  him  of  the  approach 
of  a  horseman.  Dick  irresolutely  raised  his  pistol  as 
the  rider  came  trotting  into  sight.  Soon  Dick  spoke 
out  according  to  immemorial  usage: 

"Halt,  and  defend  yourself!" 

The  stranger  rode  on — not  riddled  with  bullets 
and  white  with  fear,  but  carelessly  whistling,  uncon- 
scious of  his  awful  danger. 

This  miraculous  escape  was  due  to  a  little  mis- 
management on  Dick's  part.  He  had  forgotten  in  his 
excitement,  to  step  from  behind  the  tree!    Hence  his 
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intended  victim  had  not  seen  the  extended  arm  and 
trembling  figure.  Moreover,  Dick's  voice,  instead  of 
"ringing  out  sharp  and  clear  on. the  still  night  air"  had 
died  in  his  throat,  stifled  by  a  rising  lump  and  tighten- 
ing cords.    O  ignominy ! 

Before  Dick  could  gather  his  scattered  wits,  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  whip  and  a  cheery  voice  crying, 
"Git  up !"  advised  him  of  another  chance  to  distinguish 
himself.  He  waited  to  assure  himself  that  the  wagon 
had  but  one  occupant.  Then  he  stepped  out  into  the 
road. 

The  farmer  was  singing  cheerfully  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  quavering  voice: 

"Stand  and  defend  yourself!" 

The  horses  stopped.  The  old  man  stared  at  the 
curious  figure  in  the  road.  Then  he  noticed  the 
weapon  which  Dick  was  vainly  trying  to  hold  steady. 

"Look  out  there,  sonny,"  he  said,  calmly,  "if  that 
old  hoss-pistol  o'  yourn  is  loaded,  you  might  hurt 
yourself  or  the  bosses.  What  in  time  do  you  want 
anyway?    Who  are  you?" 

A  quavering  voice  answered  in  tremendous  dime- 
novel  phrases: 

"I  am  a  vengeful  b-butcher — a  s-s-savage  chief  of 
yet  m-more  s-savage  m-men ;  I  want  your  m-money,  or 
your  l-life!"  Dick  was  so  badly  frightened  that  he 
could  hardly  speak  at  all. 

A  moment's  silence,  then  a  laugh  so  long,  so  loud, 
so  hearty  that  it  woke  the  echoes  of  the  old  wood,  and 
seemed  to  Dick's  strained  imagination  to  be  joined 
by  a  chorus  of  fiends,  hidden  witnesses  of  his  humilia- 
tion. The  weapon  dropped  from  his  fingers ;  the  lump 
in  his  throat  became  a  sob.  Weak  from  hunger  and 
excitement,  he  began  to  cry  like  a  baby. 

"Stop  your  crying  and  climb  into  the  wagon," 
said  the  old  farmer. 

Dick  silently  obeyed.  The  annals  of  dime  romance 
furnished  no  tragedy  so  grievous  as  this. 

In  the  long  ride  which  followed  there  was  no  con- 
versation. The  farmer  often  burst  into  fits  of 
laughter.  Dick  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at.  He  wonderec? 
what  the  farmer  found  so  funny. 

Dick  never  knew  what  the  farmer, told  his  wife 
about  the  case.  The  boy  stubbornly  refused  to  give 
his  name  or  residence.  He  had  come  "a  long  way," 
he  said,  and  as  every  train  brought  tramps  from  the 
South,  they  supposed  him  to  be  a  "brake-beam  rider" 
from  California. 

The  farmer  needed  help,  and  generously  gave  the 
wretched  Avengfer  small  wages  to  stay  on  the  place. 
The  farmer's  wife,  the  color  of  whose  hair  was  exactly 
like  that  of  Schoolmaster  Hudson's,  treated  Dick  very 
kindly.  Dick  knew  that  the  old  man  watched  him 
with  a  degree  of  suspicion,  and  this  fact  galled  his 
pride  and  self-love.  As  day  followed  day,  a  heartsick 
longing  to  see  his  home  and  the  old  familiar  faces,  be- 
came almost  insupportable. 

He  had  tried  to  write  to  his  father,  but  it  was  so 
hard  to  express  his  repentance  and  promise  of  future 
obedience,  .and  at  the  thought  of  meekly  meeting 
"Prof"  Hudson  and  the  boys,  his  cheeks  flushed  with 
shame. 

Dick  Cole  had  been  at  Farmer  Allen's  a  fortnight, 
and  it  had  rained  incessantly.  Every  twig  and  leaf 
seemed  to  have  sprung  a  leak.  Late  one  afternoon 
the  weather  cleared,  and  the  sun  broke  through  the 
mist. 


Beyond  the  meadow  lot  in  front  of  the  house  was 
a  mountain  stream,  now  swollen  to  fury  by  the  rains. 
Dick  had  gone  to  the  window  to  see  a  rainbow.  Trac- 
ing its  outlines  to  where  it  seemed  to  dip  into  the 
creek,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  man  in  a  rowboat 
pushing  off  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  For 
a  few  moments  they  all  watched  the  awkward  attempts 
of  the  oarsman  to  guide  his  little  boat. 

"He'll  never  make  it,"  cried  the  farmer.  With 
one  impulse  they  ran  to  the  creek.  The  leaking  boat, 
with  its  frightened  occupant  was  then  knocking  about 
among  the  rocks. 

"Why,  it's  Tom!"  shouted  the  farmer. 

"My  brother,"  sobbed  his  wife. 

"Old  Red-Top!"  gasped  Dick. 

It  was  really  "Prof"  Hudson.  Dick  now  under- 
stood why  it  was  that  Mrs.  Allen's  hair  was  so  re- 
markably like  his  old  teacher's. 

Before  a  plan  of  rescue  had  been  hit  on,  a  rush  of 
the  waters  upset  the  boat.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  for  Dick  to  snatch  off  his  jacket  and  plunge 
to  the  rescue  of  his  schoolmaster. 

Dick  was  an  excellent  swimmer.  For  a  few 
moments  after  he  reached  the  drowning  man  it  seemed 
that  both  must  perish.  But  the  Avenger  at  last 
dragged  his  burden  to  the  bank.  No  dime-novel  hero 
was  ever  so  happy  as  Dick. 

Professor  Hudson's  explanation  was  simple.  He 
had  started  to  his  sister's  home  in  Oregon  to  spend  the 
school  vacation.  When  he  arrived  at  the  stage-station 
he  found  that  the  ferry  had  broken  its  cable.  Then  he 
went  a  few  miles  up  stream  hoping  to  find  some  one 
to  carry  him  across.  Finding  the  leaky  boat,  he  had 
foolishly  tried  the  dangerous  passage. 

So  Dick  was  a  hero  after  all,  tho  not  in  the 
garb  of  an  outlaw  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  piratical 
warfare. 

Professor  Hudson  wrote  a  graceful,  grateful  letter 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole,  which  made  all  things  smooth, 
and  Dick,  after  an  absence  of  less  than  a  month,  went 
back  to  his  home,  which  was  not  so  far  away  as  he 
had  supposed. 

His  mother  kissed  him  with  tears,  and  his  father 
laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder  and  called 
him  his  "brave  lad." 

Thus  was  the  Red  Rover  avenged. 


*The  well  with  its  moss-grown  bucket." — Evangeline 
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No  langiiiige  stut 
±Mik  Aiten  and  *^ 


has  proved  more  aoo^table  and  valuable 
['mBxeroiae*  in  Syntacf,    la  order  to_ald 


leaohera  who  are  ualng  this  work,  the  editors  of  ScHOOii  Bdu- 
SATiON  will  i»resent  notes  monthly  hi  this  Department  on  analy- 
dB,  oonstructlon,  definition,  srammatloal  forms,  et&.  beginning 
with  Bzerdse  I  of  Bxero{9€a  in  Syntacf  and  oontlnulng  m  oon- 
aecuttvo  order. 

In  order  to  render  these  notes  of  the  highest  value  to  any 
readers  of  Sobool  Bduoatzon  who  do  not  have  ^ffsroisst  in 
8yntQ9j  a  single  copy  of  that  book  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress for  10  oents-^the  regular  price  being  26  oents;  it  Doing 
understood  that  the  one  ordering  does  not  already 
copy. 


EXERCISE  XIX 

ANSWERS 

Note. — ^The  twenty-nine  Exercises  which  follow  (Exercises 
XIX — XLVII)  are  sets  of  questions  used  by  the  state  high 
school  board  in  the  examination  of  high  school  seniors  in 
English  grammar.  The  answers  given  in  this  Key  are  not 
intended  to  be  complete.  The  teacher  who  uses  Exercises  in 
Symtax  may  and  should  require  of  his  pupils  many  details 
which,  in  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  Key,  are  by  design 
left  out  of  the  Answers.  It  is  considered  desirable  to  omit 
here  such  obvious  particulars  as  the  classification  of  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  other  parts  of  speech  as  well  as  most  of  their 
inflections,  for  these  reasons:  (i)  classification  and  the  names 
of  classes  vary  in  different  texts  and  the  use  of  unfamiliar 
names  is  often  confusing  to  the  learner;  (2)  the  things 
omitted  .are  £uch  as  are  well  •known  to  iateUigent'  teachers  and 
it  would  needlessly  cumber  the  Key  to  include  them.  The 
most  essential  thing  is  the  construction  (relation,  use,  syntax) 
of  elements.  It  is  left  to  each  teacher  to  require  such  elab- 
oration as,  in  his  judgment,  is  desirable. 


Subject 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

crag 
he 

I 

(4) 
(5) 

you 
(thou) 
I 
Scrooge 

Verb 
Frowns 

tell 

would  have  dared 

are 

consider 

have  spoken 

said 


Complement 

to    make  .  .  .  people 

you  must  .  .  . 
meaning 

person 

this 

much 

"You'll    .   .    .  sup- 
pose?" 

.  vine   modifies    the 
.  .  vine  modifies  the 

stoop    modifies    the 


2.  (1)     The   adjective   clause   whose  . 
ooun  Rhine.     The  adjective  clause  which  . 
noun  banks. 

(2)  The    adverbial    clause    Had.  .  .  stoop    

verb  phrase  would  have  dared,  expressing  condition;  that  Home 

.  .  .  stoop,  object  of  Had  seen. 

(3)  The  substantive  clause  you  .  .  .  meaning  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb  tell.  The  adverb  clause  If  .  .  .  accuracy  modifies 
the  predicate  are  person,  expressing  condition. 

(4)  The  adverbial  clause  Though  .  .  .  plea  modifies  the 
verb  consider,  expressing  concession.  The  substantive  clause  That 
.  .  .  salvation  .is  in  apposition  with  the  pronoun  this. 

(5)  The  substantive  clause  "You'll  .  .  .  suMoset"  is  the 
object  of  the  verb  said.  The  substantive  clause  You'll  ...  to- 
morrow is  the  object  of  the  verb  suppose. 

3.  (2)  The  infinitive  phrase  to  stoop  is  used  adverbially  to 
modify  the  adjective  ready,  expressing  in  what  respect.  The 
infinitive  phrase  to  make  .  .  .  people  is  used  substantively  as 
the  object  of  the  verb  would  have  dared  t 

(8)  looking  .  .  .  words—assuring  ,  .  .  meaning,  object  of 
of. 

(4)  The  infinitive  phrase  to  mitigate  .  .  .  plea  is  used  ad- 
verbially as  a  modifier  of  the  verb  have  spoken,  expressing  rea- 
son. 

4.  Whose  Is  a  conjunctive  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case, 
modifying  breast;  it  Joins  the  clause  Whose  .  .  .  vine  to  its 
antecedent,  Rhine. 

master  Is  an  objective  complement  of  make,  attribute  of 
himself. 

once  is  an  adverb  of  time,   modifying  the  adjective   brave. 

assuring  Is  a  gerund  or  verbal  noun  (infinitive  in  ing)  ;  it 
forms,  with  looking,  the  compound  object  of  the  preposition  of. 

yourself  is  the  object  of  the  gerund  assuring. 

person  is  an  attribute  of  you  and  a  complement  of  the  verb 
ars. 

Jew,  a  vocative— that  is  a  nominative  by  direct  address. 


plea  is  an  attribute  of  justice  and  a  complement  of  the  verb 
be. 

That  is  a  conjunction,  introducing  the  apposltlve  substantive 
clause  That  .  .  .  salvation. 

thus  is  an  adverb  of  degree,  modifying  the  adverb  much, 

6.  If  a  page  were  read  by  him  with  accuracy. 

6.  (Given  in  this  order:  present,  past,  past  participle)  be 
was,  been;  consider,  considered,  considered;  see,  saw,  seen; 
speak,  spoke,  spoken. 

7.  A  man  then  called  my  name. 

A  man  called  my  name  when  I  arose. 

8.  (a)  We  had  been  sold,  (b)  If  he  know,  (c)  present, 
setting;  past,  set;  perfect,  having  set. 

EXERCISE  XX 

ANSWERS 
I.  (The  principal  parts  are  given  in  this  ordei':  subject,  pred- 
icate verb,  cotnplement.)  I — have  seen — time;  I — ^would  have 
killed — one;  she — brought — much;  It — ^was — tonlo — exhilarating; 
Forefathers — sleep:  harvest — did  yield;  furrow — has  broke- 
glebe;    they — did  drive — team;   woods — ^bow'd. 

IL  (1)  wJ^en  .  .  .  partridge,  modifies  time;  if  I  could  mod- 
ifies would  ?Mve  killed;  that  .  .  .  morning  modifies  one;  that 
.  .  .  porch  modifies  vines;  as  ,  .  .  morning  modifies  started, 

(2)  where  .  .  .  heap  modifies  sleep, 

(3)  that  .  .  .permits  is  object  of  the  infinitive  know;  as 
soon  as  .  .  .  permits  modifies  may  expect;  I  shall  be  .  .  .  alone 
is  object  of  tell;  I  let  go  .  .  .  alone  is  object  of  the  preposition 
before. 

III.  (1)  to  shoot  a  partridge  modifies  would  go,  expressing 
purpose,  to  see  .  .  .  vineyard  Is  an  appositive  of  It;  whirl  .  .  . 
vineyard  is  an  objective*  complement — an  attribute  of  her  and 
a  complement  of  see. 

(3)  to  know  .  .  .  permits  modifies  happy,  expressing  reason. 
tell  .  .  .  alone  is  object  of  need,  to  see  .  .  .  aUme  modifies  glad, 
expressing  reason,  (go  is  not,  as  used  here,  an  infinitive;  let 
go  ia  to  he  construed  as  if  it  were  one  word,  signifying  rele<ise.) 

TV.  il)when  Is  a  conjunctive  adverb,  modifying  would  go, 
and  connecting  the  adjective  clause  when  .  .  .  partridge  to 
time;  way  is  an  adverbial  objective,  modifying  would  go;  one 
is  an  indefinite  (or  adjective)  pronoun,  has  partridge  tor  its 
antecedent,  and  is  object  of  would  have  killed:  that  is  a  con- 
junctive pronoun,  subject  of  cover,  connects  its  clause  to  the 
antecedent  vines;  morning  an  adverbial  objective,  modifies  ap- 
proached; much  is  a  noun,  object  of  brought;  very,  an  ad- 
jective, modifies  door:  was,  a  copulative  verb,  has  It  for  its 
subject  and  tonio — exhilarating  for  its  complement 

(2)  laid,  a  participle,  modifies  Each;  jocund,  an  adverb, 
modifies  did  drive,  expressing  manner,  a/leld,  modifies  did 
drive. 

(8)  Holmes  is  a  vocative;  present  modifies  weather; 
"spar**  is  object  of  let  go  (see  note  in  parenthesis — III.  (3) 
above)  ;  hard  and  part  are  attribute  complements ;  other  an  in- 
definite (or  adjective)  pronoun,  is  object  of  for. 

(It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  "Answers"  are  not 
intended  as  models  for  class  recitations;  such  recitations  should 
be  given  with  more  formality  and  detail  than  are  necessary 
here.) 

V.  I  am  most  happy  in  having  it  made  known  to  me  that 
as  soon  as  a  visit  is  permitted  by  the  present  wet  weather,  one 
may   be   expected  from  thee. 

VI.  ( 1 )     I,  you,  he ;  we,  you,  they  had  gone, 
we,  you,  they,  be  seen. 


(2)    I,  you,  he; 


VII.   (1)  Conjunctive   pronoun,   subject   of   started;   conjunc- 
tive pronoun,  subject  of  cover;  adjective,  modifies  side. 

(3)   conjunction;  adjective. 

EXERCISE  XXI 
ANSWERS 
Note. — Pupils  should  mention  in  giving  the  construction 
of  an  element,  every  particular  indicated  in  the  note  at  the 
head  of  Exercise  XIX  in  the  text-book.  Some  such  details  arc 
purposely  omitted  in  these  answers  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
when  they  are  considered  unnecessary. 

Subject 

( 1 )     peasant 
He 


Verb 

Complement 

was  driving 

ireesa 

had 

»ttck 

drove 

them 

did  like 

to  be  hun-ied 

poured   out 

complaints 

can    find 

geese  unhappy 

SO'2 

how  .  .  .  geese 

thinks 

how  .  .  .  ago 

they 
(2)    you 
(you) 
He 

2.  (1)  whm-e  .  .  .  them,    modifies    town,    expressing    place; 
who  .  .  .  them  modifies  peasant, 

(3)     But  .  .  .  yourselves  is  the  object  of  asked. 
(5)     What  .  .  .  know    Is    subject    of   the    verb    is      (See 
note  4  to  Exercise  X  for  two  constructions  of  What.    If  What  in 
the  sentence  What  I  want  .  .  .  yourselves  done  is  regarded  as 
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equivalent   to   that  which,   then   iohich   I  want   to   know   modi- 
fies that)  ;  what  .  .  .  done  is  a  substantive  attribute  complement 

3.  (1)  to  gell  them  is  object  of  hoped;  to  be  hurried  Is  ob- 
ject of  did  like;  to  meet  a  traveler  modifies  happening,  express- 
ing something  akin  to  result. 

(2)  to  respect  ua  modifies  bound. 

(3)  to  be  famous  is  object  of  do  expect. 
(5)     to  know  What  is  object  of  want. 

4.  (2)  that  modifies  (way)  not  expressed;  that,  a  conjunc- 
tive pronoun,  is  subject  of  saved,  connects  clause  to  the  anteced- 
ent, geese. 

(3)     what,  an  interrogative  pronoun,  is  object  of  for. 

(5)  What  is  object  of  know  (see  parenthetical  note  to 
(5),  question  2  above)  ;  what,  an  interrogative  adjective,  modifies 
good. 

(7)  what,  an  Interrogative  pronoun,  is  object  of  have 
done. 

(9)     what  modifies  good. 

5.  (1)  day,  adverbial  objective,  modifies  was  driving;  hap- 
pening, participle,  modifies  they. 

(2)  unhappy,  objective  complement  of  find,  attVlbute 
of  geese;  way,  adverbial  objective,  modifies  hurrying  (Whit- 
ney's '^Essentials,"  sec.  390-393)  ;  how,  adverb,  modifies  is 
bound;  very,  adjective,  modifies  geese;  years,  adverbial  objective, 
modifies  saved. 

(8)  Nothing,  noun,  objective  case,  object  of  (have  done) 
not  expressed. 

(9)  friends  is  a  vocative  or  nominative  by  direct  address ; 
roasting  Is  a  gerund— a  verbal  noun— the  infinitive  in  ing,  object 
of  for. 

6.  Why,  might  not  Rome  have  been  saved  by  our  ancestors? 

7.  We  are,  were,  have  been,  had  been,  shall  be,  shall  have 
been,  driven. 

8.  Present  active,  to  read,  reading;  perfect  active,  to  have 
read,  having  read:  present  passive,  to  be  read,  being  read;  per- 
fect p<issive,  to  have  been  read,  having  been  read. 

9.  goose's,  his  peasant's.  The  possessive  form  of  the  first 
may  be  avoided  by  making  goose  the  object  of  of  in  a  phrase. 


EXERCISE  XXII 

ANSWERS 

Subject 

Verb 

Complement 

(1)  These 

were 

days 

orchards 

were   gleaming 

grapes 

hung 

purple 

odor 

was 

spirea 

Ixad  cast 

petals 

golden-rod 

bloorhed 

leaf 

hung 

Heaps 

lay 

stalks 

bowed 

heads 

beans 

threatened 

to.  .  .  pods 

(2)  clown 

thinks 

heifer 

lows 

sexton 

Deems 

the  .  .  .  height 

thou 

knowest 

what  .  .  .  lent 

II.  1.  There  are  no  subordinate  clauses  in  passage  1. 

2.  that  .  .  .  farm,  modifies  heifer;  the  great  .  .  .  height, 
object  of  Deems;  whilst  .  .  .  J^ight,  modifies  lists;  what  .  .  . 
lent,  object  of  knowest. 

8.  "Carker,  I  cannot  .  .  .  favorably"  is  object  of  said; 
"that  young  .  .  .  favorably"  is  object  of  say. 

4.  where  .  .  .  known  modifies  places;  what  .  .  .  world  is 
object  of  observe, 

B.  that  .  .  .  them  is  in  apposition  with  It;  on  whom  .  .  . 
them  modifies  persons, 

III.  1.  to  give  .  ,  .  color  modifies  hung;  to  burst  .  .  .  pods 
is  object  of  threatened. 

2.  thine  ear  to  charm  modifies  lows. 

4.  to  visit  .  .  .  world  is  in  apposition  with  It;  to  observe 
.  .  .  world  modifies  visit. 

6.  to  bestow  them  modifies  the  participle  pleased,  (pleased 
is  here  an  attribute  complement.  Its  construction  being  like  that 
of  wilUng  in  heaven  is  willing  .  .  .  ) 

rv,  2.  Whilst,  conjunctive  adverb,  modifying  sweep,  and 
connecting  Whilst  .  .  .  height  to  lists;  argument  is  object  of 
hath  lent. 

8.  taking,  participle,  modifying  Mr.  Dombey. 

4.  reception,  object  of  %Dith. 

6.  whom,  conjunctive  pronoun,  object  of  on,  connects  clause 
on  .  .  .  them  to  persons,  the  antecedent. 

V.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  little  value  of  fortunes  may 
be  learned  from  the  persons  on  whom  heaven  is  pleased  to 
bestow  them,  (pleased  is  an  attribute  of  heaven;  bestow  is  an 
infinitive  and  does  not  have  voice.) 

VI.  their,  the  Messrs.  Dombey's,  persons',  whose. 

VII.  (1)  subject:  to  be  contents  him.  (2)  appositive:  It 
makes  me  nervous  to  write:  (3)  object  of  verb:  William  has 
learned  to  apeak  German;  (4)  object  of  a  preposition:  We  were 
about  to  go. 


^Department  of  ^radical  Methods 

V 

The  feature  of  this  Department  is  ways  of  doing  or  devieei 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  in  schoolroom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  Informed  in  the  sdence  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  wlU  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them.  '^ 

How  Some  Teach  Geography 

This  topic  is  so  full  of  common  interest  that  it  is  sin- 
gular so  many  good  teachers  in  other  subjects  fail  in 
this  one.  Geography  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  has 
to  do  with  our  every"  day  life. 

This  is  an  age  of  pictures,  art,  and  demonstration. 
Everything  to  be  taught  children  can  be  best  taught 
by  a  personal  contact— 4)y  showing  it,  by  feeling  it, 
or  by  closely  examining  it.  But  so  many  of  our 
schools  are  limited  and  so  many  of  the  teachers 
have  traveled  but  little.  The  picture,  then,  with 
proper  imagining,  must  be  the  main  reliance.  The 
magazine  to-day  is  so  rich  in  illustrations  that  it  af- 
fords much  aid  to  the  teacher,  So  many  times  do  I 
recall  seeing  teachers  seated  within  the  class  circle 
with  the  lap  full  of  illustrations,  supplemented  with 
beautifully  illustrated  railroad  folders,  that  were  had 
for  the  asking.  And  there  are  to-day  dozens  of  rail- 
road folders,  which  illustrate,  accurately  and  artis- 
tically, too,  very  important  geographical  data.  Pic- 
tures appeal  to  every  one — young  or  old.  Let  a  teach- 
er try  the  plan  of  talking  with  the  children,  supple- 
mented with  the  pictures  for  a  geography  lesson.  Let 
her  think  out  a  plan  of  what  she  wishes  to  teach  and 
let  the  lesson  data  be  illustrated  with  pictures,  with 
talks  about  the  important  things  made,  used,  and  sold. 
I  recall  a  lesson  on  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
United  States.  The  teacher  had  collected  photos  and 
illustrations  from  magazines  and  railroad  folders 
(many  of  the  latter  were  very  beautiful).  She  held 
the  closest  attention  thruout  the  recitation..  She 
worked  up  such  an  interest,  that  the  class  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  twenty  of  the  important  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  important  railroad  lines  were 
well  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  There  was  not  so 
very  much  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but 
there  were  talks  with  the  children  about  what  they  had 
learned  from  the  texts,  the  illustrations,  and  tiie  mag- 
azines. 

It  was  true  that  the  text  book  was  used,  but  with 
not  so  much  the  sole  reliance  as  is  usually  given. 
There  were  used  also  in  this  school  drawings  made  by 
the  pupils  of  railroad  cuts  and  excavations,  showing 
strata,  erosions,  weathering,  etc.  These  drawings 
in  many  instances  were  a  surprise  to  the  teacher.  They 
showed  cultivation  of  the  observational  power,  that 
led  the  teacher  to  cultivate  her  own  power.  When  she 
began  to  question  them  she  found  that  they  even  knew 
the  color  tints  in  the  strata  of  sand,  clay  or  gravel 
where  the  excavations  were.  This  work  also  brought 
in  talks  about  clouds,  winds,  temoerature,  and  rain- 
falls of  the  particular  localities.  Much  of  this  latter 
part  of  geography  work,  was  recorded  work,  which 
often  brougfht  out  comparisons.  The  daily  temper- 
ature of  December,  1905,  with  December,  1906;  the 
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deposit  of  snow  December,  1905,  with  December, 
1906;  the  rainfall  of  April,  1906  with  that  of  April, 
1905  (a  very  simple  rain  gauge  was  in  use  to  do  this). 
This  school  had  two  rain  gauges,  two  good  thermom- 
eters, and  one  fairly  good  ib^rometer,  with  which 
nearly  all  the  pupils  from  the  sixth  grade  up,  were 
familiar — not  in  the  technical  sense,  but  in  the  prac- 
tical. 

I  recall  a  certain  school  where  the  teacher  had  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  subject  of  coal  and  salt. 
The  various  forms  of  salt  and  coal  were  on  a  table, 
around  which  the  students  and  teacher  sat.  I  do  not 
recall  that  I  ever  listened  to  a  more  interesting  and 
practical  lesson  in  geography  than  this  recitation 
brought  out.  All  the  great  coal  fields  were  pointed 
out.  The  anthracite  deposits  were  distinguished  from 
the  bituminous  or  soft  varieties.  This  was  true  of  the 
great  salt  deposits.  The  teacher  said  that  in  this  way 
iron  and  lead  deposits  were  studied  and  with  much 
interest  and  good  results.  A  school  is  recalled  where 
the  students  went  to  the  blackboard  and  without  any 
book  or  guide  sketched  rapidly  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  leading  mineral  deposits  were  noted ;  twen- 
ty cities  were  located  and  talked  about.  A  real  crit- 
icism, with  open  books  then  took  place.  The  correc- 
tions were  made  and  the  next  day  the  recitation  on  this 
same  topic  was  continued  without  books  (the  teacher 
used  no  book  save  as  a  reference).  This  indicated  on 
her  part  preparation  of  the  recitations.  There  should 
be  more  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  than 
many  make.  This  really  inspires  the  pupils.  How  can 
a  teacher  hope  to  inspire  a  class,  if  she  sits  with  an 
open  book  as  she  asks  questions,  which  any  one  can 
answer  if  he  has  a  book?  The  live,  energetic,  stim- 
ulating teacher  looks  into  the  eyes  of  her  pupils  and 
she  can  only  inspire  when  she  stands  on  the  same  level 
with  the  pupils — books  closed — giving  out  what  is 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  text. 


By  making  lengthy  explanations,  when  a  black- 
(board  illustration,  picture,  or  map,  would  make  the 
same  point  clear  in  less  time. 

By  burying  lessons  with  too  much  talk. 

By  nagging  and  scolding. 

By  explaining  what  pupils  already  know. 

By  giving  orders,  and  immediately  changing  them. 

By  not  using  signals. 

By  correcting  language  of  pupils  when  they  should 
be  made  to  correct  themselves. 

By  explaining  what  pupils  may  study  out  for  them- 
selves. 


HoMT  Teach#r9  Max  IVaste  Time 

A.  H.  Hiatt,  Illinois 

By  repeating  questions  and  answers. 

By  making  too  much  of  trifles. 

By  spending  too  much  time  with  slow  pupils. 

By  giving  inexplicit  directions. 

By  unskilful  and  illogical  questioning. 

By  prompting  pupils  too  soon,  and  thus  confusing 
them. 

By  illogical  arrangement  and  development  of  les- 
sons. 

By  tardiness  in  beginning  work  after  an  inter- 
mission. 

By  allowing  tardy  responses  to  questions  and  com- 
mands. 

By  poor  assignment  of  lessons. 

By  failing  to  see  that  all  pupils  are  at  work. 

By  attempting  to  teach  before  attention  is  secured. 

By  failing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  physical 
defects  of  certain  pupils,  such  as  deafness  or  near- 
sightedness. 

By  doing  all  the  mechanical  work,  and  not  allow- 
ing the  pupils  that  privilege. 


Devices 
TKe  Attendance  Railroad 

Huldah  Evander 

To  encourage  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, try  the  following : 

Procure  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  24  incheis  wide,  and 
thirty  inches  long.  Rule  it  half  an  inch  apart  in  lines 
the  lon^  way  of  the  paper,  the  same,  the  shorter  way. 
Beginning  at  the  bottom,  number  the  lines  f rom  i  to 
48.  Beginning  at  the  left,  number  the  lines  from  i  to 
60.  The  numbers  from  top  to  bottom  represent  the 
number  of  pupils,  those  from  left  to  right  the  number 
of  school  days. 

Suppose  school  begins  the  first  day  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  3P.  Make  a  large  dot  at  the  intersection  oi 
lines  30  and  i. 

The  second  day  may  have  an  attendance  of  33. 
Place  dot  at  intersection  of  lines  33  and  2.  Connect 
the  two  dots  with  an  oblique  line.  The  third  day  may 
be  stormy  with  an  attendance  of  only  25.  Place  dot 
at  crossing  lines  25  and  3  and  connect  second  and 
third  dots.  Continue  this  thru  the  sixty  days  (three 
months). 

The  chart  is  very  pretty  if  the  construction  lines 
are  in  blue,  and  attendance  stations  in  red.  The  whole 
is  very  interesting  as  each  child  is  responsible  for  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  road. 

Drill  in  Spelling 

Arrange  the  pupils  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
spelling  at  the  blackboards.  Let  each  write  his  or  her 
name,  placing  under  it  the  number  10.  As  each  pupil 
in  turn  spells  a  word  he  marks  himself  //,  if  the  word 
is  spelled  correctly ;  if  wrong,  he  marks  p  and  opposite 
the  figure  he  writes  the  missed  word  spelled  correctly. 
So  on  around  the  class  as  many  times  a$  the  given 
time  will  allow.  The  pupils  scoring  the  highest  num- 
bers are  the  winners. 

This  plan  may  be  used  in  ciphering.      | 

Drill  in  tKe  Mtiltiplication  Table 

Arrange  the  pupils  in  a  circle.  Put  the  questions 
to  the  pupils  in  turn.  The  first  one  missing  goes  into 
the  ring,  where  he  remains  till  some  one; else  misses 
who  then  takes  his  place  in  the  ring,  the  first  misser 
resuming  his  place  in  the  circle.  The  one  in  the 
ring  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  get  out. 
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Dra\^in|(s  of  Animals 

For  this  exercise  it  is  well  to  have  as  many  draw- 
ings of  animals  as  possible,  in  the  school  room,  and  a 
number  of  drawings  of  the  same  animal  in  different 
positions.  It  is  possible  sometimes  to  have  the  chil- 
dren draw  from  stuffed  birds  or  stuffed  animals,  and 
sometimes  also  a  real  animal  like  a  rabbit,  a  dog,  or  a 
bird  in  a  cage,  may  be  used  in  the  class.  Each  animal 
has  special  characteristics  and  these  must  be  care- 
fully noticed  and  expressed  in  the  drawing.  The 
action  must  be  studied  as  well  as  the  form.  One  of 
the  easiest  animal  forms  is  the  rabbit,  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  animals  which  can  be  used  most  successfully 
in  the  schoolroom. 


(^ 


The  special  characteristics  of  the  rabbit  are  the 
long  ears  and  rounded  form  of  the  body  Notice  how 
it  looks  in  the  different  positions  of  back,  front,  and 
side  view  (figs,  i,  2,  3).  Draw  with  as  few  lines 
as  possible,  the  general  form  and  position.  Notice  in 
the  pictures  you  may  have  the  action  of  the  rabbit  when 
running,  eating,  etc.  Let  the  children  memorize  these 
different  forms  or  actions.  This  is  done  in  just  the 
same  way  as  a  piece  of  poetry  is  memorized,  that  is 
by  drawing  these  forms  from  pictures  and  blackboard 
sketches  imtil  they  may  be  drawn  from  memory.  Any 
kind  of  animal  may  be  studied  in  this  way  in  the 
schoolroom  and  to  this  study  may  be  added,  from 
time  to  time,  the  drawing  of  some  animal  from  life. 
For  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  quick  sketches,  draw- 
ing only  the  lines  which  express  the  action,  that  is  the 
lines  which  show  how  the  model  is  standing  or  sitting. 
If  the  animal  changes  its  position,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  begin  on  the  same  page  another  sketch  in  this 
different  position.  Some  of  these  sketches  may  be  con- 
tinued when  the  animal  moves  again  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion. Sometimes  a  sketch  may  be  finished  from 
memory.  But  even  when  left  unfinished  it  may  show 
the  right  kind  of  action  and  study. 

The  drawing  of  circus  animals  can  be  made  an 
exercise  in  memory  drawing  on  the  days  following  a 
circus.  As  these  animals  have  striking  characteristics 
of  form,  the  children  are  often  very  successful   in 


drawing  them.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  sketches 
at  the  home  or  farm  from  all  sorts  of  domestic  anunals 
(figs.  4,  5). 


Tjeachers  will  £nd  it  very  helpful  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  magazine  cuts  of  all  sorts  of  animal  pictures 
or  to  make  tracings  of  such  pictures. 


Teachinif  the  Underpaid  Profes- 
sion 

*The  most  underrated  and  underpaid  profession  we 
have  in  the  United  States,"  is  the  way  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times,  characterizes  teaching.  All  the 
world  knows  that  women  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  public  school  teachers.  Former  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright  says,  "The  lack  of  direct 
political  influence  constitutes  a  powerful  reason  why 
women's  wages  have  been  kept  at  a  minimum,"  and  it 
seems  significant  that  in  the  four  States,  where  women 
have  the  same  political  rights  as  men,  men  and  women 
teachers  are  paid  alike  for  equal  work. 


Teachers*  Agencies 

If  one  wishes  to  teach ;  if  one  has  educational  qual- 
ifications or  a  successful  experience  or  both,  one 
should  become  a  member  of  a  reputable  teachers'  agen- 
cy, from  considerations  springing  from  good  business 
judgment.  Time  was  when  employing  officers  looked 
askance  at  a  name  presented  by  an  agency.  That  time 
is  past  and  now,  coHeges,  and  normal,  high,  graded, 
and  rural  schools  are  seeking  presidents,  professors, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in  reliable 
teachers'  agencies.  The  graduate  and  the  teacher 
seeking  employment  are  utterly  at  sea  as  to  where 
there  is  a  suitable  opening.  The  agency  has  the  open- 
ing and  a  candidate  often  steps  into  a  position  the  mo- 
ment he  steps  into  the  agency  office.  To  the  school 
officer  and  to  the  teacher,  a  well  conducted  teachers' 
agency  is  a  real  blessing. 
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'Gates  A}i^s^'— Como  ParR»  8t«  Pat&l 


Sparrow  Song 


\^^M\UL-^^m 


U=*=^ 


iS^ 


1.  Tm   on  -  ly     a     lit  -  tie     sparrow,  A     bird  of    low   de  -  gree;  My 

2.  And    I      fold  my  wings  at     twilight,       Where  e're   1  chance  to     be,  For  my 


f 


m 


1 


life     is     off    lit  -  tie      val  -  ue. 
Fa  -  ther    is     al  -  ways   watching, 


But    the     dear    Lord  cares   for 
And'    no'  harm   will   come    to 


me. 


The  Golden  Rule  of  Three 

Three  things  to  despise — cruelty,  arrogance  and  in- 
gratitude. 

Three  things  to  love — the  wise,  the  virtuous  and  the 
innocent. 

Three  things  for  which  to  wish — health,  friends  and 
contentment. 

Three  things  to  admire — dignity,  gracefulness  and 
intellectual  power. 

Three  things  to  attain — goodness  of  heart,  integrity 
of  purpose,  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition. — Leader^ 


Three  things  to  be — pure,  just  and  honest. 

Three  things  to  live — courage,  affection  and  gen- 
tleness. 

Three  things  to  govern — temper,  tongue  and  con- 
duct. 

Three  things  for  which  to  fight — honor,  home  and 
country. 

Three  things  to  cherish — the  true,  the  beautiful  and 
the  good. 

Three  things  about  which  to  think — life,  death  and     ^^^P 
eternity.  '  For  what  grander,  holier  purpose  under  heaven  does 

Three    things    to    commend — thrift,    industry    and     a  human  being  need  knowledge  than  for  the  training 
promptness.  of  childhood? — Horace  Mann 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 


£dtt«d  by  KATHI^YNC  J.  I^IBBY 


XTeacbet's  HDotnino  XTbougbt  tot  Hptil 


''  Cbildren  love  to  be  treated  ae  rational  creafuree  eooner 
tban  i0  imagined*  It  ie  a  pride  tbat  ebould  be  cberiebeb 
in  tbem,  and  ad  eucb  can  be  made  an  inetrument  to  turn 

tbem  bl^/^  \  Locke,  on  '^Reasoning*^ 


Cut  this  "Morning  Thought"  out  and  mount  it  on  a  card  board  to  be  placed  on  your  desk 
where  you  will  be  sure  to  read  it  daily.  These  morning  thoughts  will  help  you  In  your  worl< 


Fan  Game  for  Action  Readinif 

Material:  Six  ordinary  paper  fans  covered  with 
the  six  primary  colors,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  or- 
ange, and  red. 

Directions :  Write  on  the  board  the  following  sen- 
tences, one  at  a  time.  Write  the  name  of  the  child 
who  is  to  perform  the  act,  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 

Take  the  red  fan,  Jane. 

Take  the  blue  fan,  Mary. 

Take  the  green  fan,  John. 

Take  the  yellow  fan,  Eva. 

Take  the  violet  fan,  Altine. 

Take  the  orange  fan,  Mildred. 

When  all  are  taken,  write  on  board : 

Qose  your  eyes. 

The  children  who  have  no  fans  do  this. 

To  those  who  have  fans  then  write  on  the  board : 

Hide  your  fans  in  the  room. 

This  they  do.  When  all  are  hidden  the  others  are 
given  a  signal  to  open  eyes. 

Teacher  then  writes  on  board  for  these  children. 

Find  the  violet  fan,  William. 

Find  the  blue  fan,  Grace. 

Fmd  the  yellow  fan,  Albert. 

Find  the  green  fan,  Dorothy. 

Find  the  orange  fan,  Leonard. 

Find  the  red  fan;  Hazel. 

When  this  is  done  then  write  on  board : 

Form  a  rainbow. 


Choose  partners. 

Skip  around  the  room. 

Dance  in  a  circle. 

Fan  your  partner. 

Wave  your  fans. 

To  the  other  children  give  these  directions  on  board : 

Bring  the  red  fan  to  me,  Altine. 

Bring  the  blue  fan  to  me,  Mary. 

Bring  the  violet  fan  to  me,  Jane. 

Bring  the  green  fan  to  me,  Eva. 

Bring  the  yellow  fan  to  me,  Mildred. 

Bring  the  orange  fan  to  me,  John. 

Scamper  to  your  seats. 


Personality^ 


Did  you  ever  realize  what  influence  your  personality 
has  to  do  with  your  school  ? 

There  was  once  a  big,  coarse,  rather  dirty,  quite 
shabby  boy  in  a  certain  primary  school.  His  home 
life  was  not  ideal.  He  had  not  been  a  shining  light  in 
his  school. 

A  new  teacher  came  to  his  department. 

She  tried  to  keep  the  room  clean  and  give  it  an 
air  of  refinement.  She  tried  to  look  neat  and  attrac- 
tive herself,  and  she  tried  to  cultivate  a  pride  in  per- 
sonal appearance  in  the  big  untidy  boy. 

She  did  not  reprimand  him  but  she  showed  him  she 
was  interested  in  him,  never  failing  to  show  her  ap- 
preciation of  any  work  he  did  which  seemed  neat  or 
artistic  for  him  to  do. 
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Privately  she  told  him  she  thought  he  had  very 
pretty  pink  skin  and  that  he  ought  to  be  careful  to 
keep  it  nice  and  clean. 

The  next  day  the  face  and  hands  were  shining  from 
the  use  of  soap  and  water. 

A  little  nod  of  appreciation,  privately  given,  kept  the 
hands  and  face  nice  and  clean. 

Before  long  the  boy  developed  an  ardent  admiration 
for  the  teacher  which  would  have  been  almost  ludicrous 
had  it  not  been  pathetic  at  the  same  time.  His  eyes 
followed  her  constantly;  every  thing  he  had  he  laid 
at  her  feet  as  a  love  offering,  from  his  prize  marble 
to  a  broken  side  comb  which  he  used  to  comb  his  hair 
after  the  removal  of  the  troublesome  stocking  cap.  He 
knew  she  liked  nicely  combed  hair. 

The  teacher  wore  shirt  waists  with  a  tiny  outside 
pocket  in  which  to  carry  a  dainty  pocket  handkerchief. 

Soon  the  big  boy  appeared  with  his  handkerchief  ar- 
ranged in  his  pocket  in  like  manner.  In  various  ways 
this  boy  showed  that  something  within  him  had  been 
touched  and  that  he  loved  refinement. 

The  poor  child  did  all  he  could  to  gratify  this  taste 
and  a  most  marked  improvement  soon  manifested  it- 
self. 

A  certain  manliness  and  pride  developed  which  was 
very  noticeable. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  little  ones  we  have 
about  us  daily  six  hours  out  of  twelve  are  uncon- 
sciously absorbing  much  from  us  which  will  manifest 
itself  forever  in  the  man  and  woman  of  the  years  to 
come. 


Expression  Sentences 

On  large  cards  of  oak  tag,  print  the  following  sen- 
tences with  your  printing  press. 

Present  one  or  two  new  ones  to  the  children  daily. 
Lead  them  to  put  the  deepest  expression  of  feeling 
into  them.  You  will  soon  see  the  effect  in  the  chil- 
dren's reading.  The  book-work,  especially,  will  im- 
prove. Select  sentences  which  will  work  in  well  with 
the  reading  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  makes  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  whole  school. 
Call  on  individuals  usually  and  other  times  on  the  en- 
tire school  for  concert  work. 

I.     Up,  up — and  higher  still — it  sailed. 
The  cold  wind  rushed  by. 
Hark !  I  hear  a  mouse ! 
Hear  the   wind  howl!    [To  be  read  bv  one 

child.] 
" Y-o-o-o-o-o-o-o !  Y-o-o-o-o-o-o !  Y-o-o-o-o-o !" 

[To  be  read  by  school.] 
She  coaxed  and  coaxed  all  day. 
Oh,  Grandmother !    What  big  eyes  you  have ! 
He  was  such  a  lean,  hungry  wolf. 
Here  I  am !    Here  I  am ! 
Bob-o-link !    Bob-o-link ! 
Quick  as  a  wink !    Quick  as  a  wink ! 
It  was  a  very  rainy  dav. 
It  was  an  old,  old,  old  lady. 
I  am  the  tiny,  wee,  wee,  baby  bear. 
Why  no!  'tis  just  begun. 
Oh,  welcome !'  sweet  April ! 
I  love  my  little  kitty  so  well. 
Come,  come,  wake  from  your  sleeping  I 
There's  somebody  knocking.  Hark  I  who  can 
it  be? 


2. 

4. 


6. 

7. 
8. 


9- 
10. 
II 
12, 

13 
14 
15 
16, 


17.  Please,  mother,  let  me  fly  away. 

18.  Mamma,  I  want  to  sleep  some  more ! 

19..  Hurrah !  .  Hurrah !    Arbor  Day  is  here ! 

20.  Oh  sir,  be  quick,  be  quick ! 

21.  Slowly — slowly — hour  by  hour. 

22.  There,  there,  little  girl !    Don't  cry ! 

23.  Fire!    Fire!    Fire! 

24.  Ring,  happy  bells  of  Easter  time ! 

25.  I  am  so  happy. 

26.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you. 

27.  WJiy,  Mary!     Today  is  Saturday! 
Didn't  you  know  that  ? 

28.  What  is  that  noise  ? 

29.  I  am  as  black  as  black  can  be ! 

30.  Joy!    Joy!    Joy! 

V^ord-DriU  Device 

The  other  day  while  trying  to  think  up  some  new 
way  to  drill  on  words  which  would  prove  not  only 
profitable  but  pleasant  to  the  children,  I  thought  of 
this  plan  and  immediately  put  it  into  execution.  It 
proved  so  successful  I  am  anxious  others  should  have 
the  device. 

First  I  secured  together  two  large  pieces  of  trunk 
board  of  a  soft  gray  color.  This  made  a  large  sheet, 
24x48  inches. 

On  this  I  painted  in  diluted  black  ink  a  beanstalk 
running  from  bottom  to  top  of  sheet. 

At  the  top,  with  the  vines  peeping  aTOtmd  it,  I 
drew  the  interior  of  a  large  room,  showing  three  sides, 
window,  door,  stove,  table,  harp,  etc.  This  repre- 
sented the  house  of  the  giant  in  the  story  of  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk. 

I  next  fastened  little  brass  screw  hooks  thru  the 
trunk  board  at  irregular  intervals  up  the  beanstalk. 
The  hooks  I  made  firm  by  screwing  them  not  only 
thru  the  trunk  board,  but  also  thru  small  wooden 
blocks  on  the  back  of  the  trunk  board. 

On  small  cards  of  uniform  size  I  printed  words 
applicable  to  the  story  illustrated.  In  these  cards  I 
punched  hojes  by  which  I  could  hang  them  on  the 
hooks,  a  dozen  or  more  on  each  hook. 

The  chidren  played  they  were  Jack,  and  as  they 
climbed  the  bean  stalk  they  pronounced  the  word 
on  each  hook  as  they  came  to  it.  The  teacher  re- 
moving each  word  as  soon  as  it  was  pronounced. 

In  this  way  Jack  made  several  trips  up  and  down 
the  bean  stalk. 

They  were  so  delighted  they  fairly  screamed  and 
clapped  their  hands  for  joy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  words  learned : 
Jack  six  bad  stole 

mother  trade  grant  father 

poor  home  woman  harp 

sell  angry  door  sing 

gone  bed  hungry  chased 

money  window  food  fell 

cow  sleep  smell  down 

left  sun  thump  cut 

nothing  beanstalk        calf  happy 

eat  grown  oven  hatchet 

starve  sky  hen  long 

town  climb  egg  lived 

man  higher  golden  house 

beans  palace  cackle  ever 

•      :'^  "  :'^     rich 
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A  Storr 

THe  SKy  Drt&m  Corps 

Once  upon  a  time  some  little  raindrops  were  heard 
talking  together. 

This  is  what  they  said :  "Let  us  have  some  fun !" 
said  one  big,  big  drop  in  a  big,  big  voice. 

"Oh,  let's  do!  let's  do!"  cried  all  the  others,  big 
and  little. 

"Yes,"  said  the  first  raindrop,  "just  see  how  still 
we  have  been  all  winter.  Not  a  bit  of  noise  have  we 
made.  We  have  worn  our  soft  white  feather  clothes 
a  long,  long,  long  time  and  been  as  good  as  good 
could  be." 

"We  let  old  North  Wind  make  all  the  noise,  didn't 
we?"  said  a  tiny,  little  raindrop  in  a  tiny,  little  voice. 

"Yes,  we  did;  but  we  had  fine  times  just  the  same," 
said  another. 

"Do  you  remember,  friends,  the  time  we  were 
made  into  snowballs  and  the  children  sent  us  spinning 
thru  the  air?  We  hit  Fred  on  the  nose  and  he  jumped. 
We  laughed  so  hard  we  shook  ourselves  out  of  the 
snowball,"  said  the  big,  big  drop. 

"I  wasn't  with  you  that  time.  I  was  in  a  snow 
fort  with  some  other  snowflakes  who  went  away  the 
^  other  day  with  the  East  Wind.  I  can  never  forget 
the  snowball  fight  we  had.  The  boys  won  the  fort  away 
from  the  girls  and  planted  their  flag  on  it,"  said  the 
second  little  raindrop. 

"I  was  with  you  there,  too,"  said  the  tiny,  tiny  little 
raindrop. 

So  they  talked  on  for  a  long,  long  time,  when  the 
big,  big  drop  spoke  again. 

"Yes,  we  had  enough  fun  but.  it  was  such  quiet 
fun.  I  am  tired  of  stealing  softly  around  and  sur- 
prising people  by  my  quiet  ways.  I  want  to  have 
some  fun  where  I  can  make  a  noise.  A  big,  big  noise ! 
Don't  you,  friends?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!"  they  all  cried. 

For  A  long  time  they  thought  and  thought  and 
planned  several  games,  but  none  seemed  noisy  enough. 

Suddenly  East  Wind  came  up  and  whispered 
something  into  the  ear  of  the  big,  big  drop,  which 
made  that  drop  jump  with  joy. 

He  cried,  "Tell  the  others !  Tell  the  others !" 

So  East  Wind  said,  "Why  do  you  not  play  drum 
corps  ?" 

Oh,  the  commotion  that  arose!  The  big  drops 
said  they  would  play  they  were  the  big  bass  drums 
ai?d  the  little  drops  said  they  would  play  they  were 
the  little  snare  drums. 

East  Wind  joined  in  with  them  and  whistled  his 
very  best  playing  he  was  the  fife. 

When  all  was  ready,  old  Mother  Nature  sent 
Lightning  to  light  the  way  and  down,  down,  down  to, 
earth  went  the  raindrop  drum  corps  with  o!d  East 
Wind. 

How  they  did  beat  on  the  roofs  and  window  panes 
and  how  shrilly  the  fife  could  be  heard  every  now 
and  then. 

Little  Fred  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  and 
said,  "Why,  mamma,  it  sounds  like  the  drum  corps, 
doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  mamma,  "April  showers  bring  May 
flowers." 

rWritten  for  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  by  Kathlyne  J.  Libby] 


The  Storx  0/  Cedric 

[ADAPTED  BY  KATHLYNE  J.  LIBBY] 
Begun  in  September,  1904,  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
Aim 
"To  strengthen  the  child's  character  thru  the  will.    B^n  by  lead- 
ing from  self  to  ideal  self;  gaining  power  of  attention,  industry, 
promptitude  in  beginning  work;   method,  accuracy  and  dispatch  in 
doing  work;  perseverance  and  courage  before  difficulties;  cheer  un 
der  straining  burdens,  self-control,  self-denial,  and  temperance." 

On,  on,  on  Cedric  rode,  on  tKru  the  rain  and 
mud,  tired,  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  his  courage  never 
failing. 

Toward  morning  the  fury  of  the  storm  abated 
somewhat  but  the  road  was  obstructed  by  huge  trees 
broken  down  by  the  storm,  making  passage  difficult. 

At  last  he  reached  the  castle  wall,  blew  a  loud 
blast  on  his  horn,  and  the  great  gates  were  opened. 

Lines  of  soldier  knights  were  arranged  within. 
Cedric  was  greeted  by  one  of  these  and  made  it  known 
to  him  that  he  had  a  message  of  great  importance 
for  the  king  and  requested  an  audience  immediately 
if  possible. 

He  was  obliged  to  wait  some  minutes,  when  he 
was  surprised  to  see  the  messenger  returning  in  com- 
pany with  the  king.  Cedric  recognized  him  imme- 
diately because  Sir  Robert  had  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  noble  king  hanging  in  his  castle. 

As  the  king  advanced  Cedric  dropped  upon  his 
knee  and  bowed  low  waiting  until  the  king  addressed 
him. 

The  king  spoke  to  him  in  a  low,  kind  voice  and 
bade  Cedric  give  his  message. 

Cedric  quickly  handed  him  the  sealed  packet  given 
him  bv  Sir  Robert. 

The  king  hastily  broke  the  seal  and  as  he  read 
a  smile  hovered  around  his  lips  and  he  gave  Cedric 
a  very  searching  look,  thanked  him  and  turning  to 
an  attendant  he  ordered  that  Cedric  be  made  com- 
fortable and  he  would  see  him  later. 

Cedric  followed  the  attendant  into  the  castle  to  a 
spacious  apartment  where  he  was  soon  refreshed  by  a 
warm  bath,  sleep  and  food,  and  fresh,  dry  clothing. 


VIThen  the  Dars  Be|(in  to  I^enifthen 

The  days  are  growing  longer,  though  the  world  is 

white  with  snow. 
And  the  spring  is  drawing  nearer,  though  the  winds 

of  winter  blow ; 
All  the  sparrows  in  the  hedges  twitter  "Courage,"  as 

I  pass; 
I  can  hear  the  dandelions  pushing  upward  through  the 

grass. 

The  sun  is  swinging  northward,  and  the  days  are 

.    lengthening. 
The  lilac  buds  are  swelling  with  the  joy  they  are  to 

bring; 
Every  morning  gives  a  promise,  though  the  winds  of 

winter  blow. 
And  there's  hope  in  every  sunset,  though  the  world  is 

white  with  snow. 

— S,  E,  Kiser  in  Chicago  Record  Herald 
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Wee  Voems  for  Wee  People 


Merr-y  R.ain 

Sprinkle,  sprinkle,  comes  the  rain, 
Tapping  on  the  window  pane ! 

Trickling,  coursing, 

Crowding,  forcing, 
Tiny  rills 
To  the  dripping  window-sills. 

Laughing  rain  drops,  light  and  swift, 
Thru  the  air  they  fall  and  sift. 

Dancing,  tripping. 

Bounding,  skipping. 
Thru  the  street, 
With  their  thousand  merry  feet. 

In  the  woods,  by  spring  and  spray, 
To  the  roots,  they  find  their  way ; 

Rushing,  creeping. 

Doubling,  leaping, 
Down  they  go. 
To  the  waiting  life  below. 


April  Shower 

Patter,  patter,  let  it  pour. 
Patter,  patter,  let  it  roar ; 
Down  the  steep  roof  let  it  rush, 
Down  the  hillside  let  it  gush ; 
'Tis  the  pleasant  April  shower 
Which  will  wake  the  sweet  Mayflower. 

Patter,  patter,  let  it  pour, 

Patter,  patter,  let  it  roar ; 

Let  the  vivid  lightning  flash, 

Let  the  heavy  thunder  crash, 

'Tis  the  welcome  April  shower 

Which  will  wake  the  sweet  Mavflower ! 


Patter,  patter,  let  it  pour, 

Patter,  patter,  let  it  roar ; 

Soon  the  clouds  will  burst  away. 

Soon  will  shine  the  bright  spring  day. 

Soon  the  welcome  April  shower 

Will  awake  the  sweet  Mayflower. 


Sowkg 

The  skies  are  gray  and  the  rain  comes  down 
With  its  merry,  merry  clatter. 

With  its  tap-tap-tap 

And  its  drum-drum-drum ! 
And  many  a  jolly  spatter. 

It  calls  to  the  flowers  and  the  seed  and  the  grain, 
"Come,  come,  wake  from  your  sleeping !" 

And  then  over  lull 

And  field  again, 
The  flowers  and  grass  come  creeping. 

The  skies  are  gray  and  the  rain  comes  down, 
But  what  care  we  for  weather? 
Our  hearts  are  light 
And  our  faces  bright, 
We'll  merry  be  together. 

Tra-la-la-la !  We'll  sing  and  play. 
Wake  the  echoes  with  our  laughter. 

Be  merry  as  the  birds  of  May, 
As  the  flowers  that  follow  after. 


After  the  Rain 

Ain't  no  time  that's  as  good  to  me 

As  after  it  rains  at  night — ' 
Next  morning,  you  know,  when  the  flowers  smile. 

And  nod  with  a  clean  delight. 
The  big,  round  world  has  a  new,  fresh  look; 

It  seems  like  another  place. 
After  the  rain — in  the  morning  time — 

When  the  world  has  washed  its  face. 

Ain't  no  time  it's  as  good  to  live 

As  after  it's  rained  at  night. 
The  whole  big  world  seems  to  smile  and  say, 

"I've  started  this  day  all  right." 
The  roses  they  swing,  and  they  almost  sing, 

And  joy  runs  sorrow  a  race. 
After  the  rain — in  the  morning  time — 

When  the  world  has  washed  its  face. 

Ain't  no  time  that's  as  good  to  me 

As  after  it's  rained  at  night, 
And  the  sun  comes  up  with  a  jolly  grin — 

The  world — she's  a  runnin*  right. 
And  the  air  is  sweet  with  the  apple  bloom — 

It  gives  a  feller  a  brac^ 
After  the  rain — in  the  morning  time — 

When  the  world  has  washed  its  face. 

— Baltimore  American 
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Meinor>^  Gems 


We  learn  by  doing,  little  folks, 
No  matter  what  the  work  may  be, 

Just  try  with  all  your  might,  and  find 
How  one  by  one  your  giants  flee. 

— Kindergarten  News 

No  deeds  of  fame  enshrined  his  name — 

No  laurel  wreath  or  bay ; 
And  yet  he  made  earth  happier ; 

He  whistled  on  the  ivay. 

— F.  L,  Stanton 


List,  little  girl,  Fve  a  word  for  you, 
And  this  is  the  word ;  Be  true !  Be  true : 
For  truth  is  the  sun,  and  falsehood  the  night; 
Be  true,  little  maid,  and  stand  for  the  right. 

Kind  words  can  never  die.    Cherished  and  blest, 
God  knows  how  deep  they  lie,  stored  in  the  breast ; 
Like  childhood's  simple  rhymes,  said  o*er  a  thousand 

times. 
Ay,  in  all  years  and  climes,  distant  and  near. 

Whene'er  a  duty  waits  for  thee. 
With  earnest  judgment  view  it, 

And  never  idly  wish  it  done; 
Begin  at  once  and  do  it. 


For  Sloth  says  falsely,  "By  and  by 

Is  just  as  well  to  do  it." 
But  present  strength  is  surest  strength,- 

Begin  at  once  and  do  it. 


When  you  drive  a  nail,  boys, 

Hit  it  on  the  head; 
Strike  with  all  your  might,  boys. 

While  the  iron  is  red. 

When  there's  work  to  do,  boys. 

Do  it  with  a  will ; 
Those  who  reach  the  top,  boys, 

Have  to  climb  a  hill. 


Don't  say  "I  can't"  before  you  try. 
But  try  and  see  what  you  can  do ; 

For  if  you're  helped  by  others,  why, 
Tis  others  do  the  work,  not  you. 

— Kindergarten  News 


Birds  are  free,  so  are  we, 
And  we  live  as  happily ; 
Work  we  do,  study  too. 
Learning  daily  something  new. 

No  angry  tho'ts,  no  angry  words. 
In  all  our  work  to-day ; 
Let  love,  good  will,  and  peace  abound. 
In  all  we  do  or  say. 

— r.  Martin  Towne 

"Cheer  up,  cheer  up !"  just  hear  him. 
Far  down  that  leafy  lane, — 
A  crimson  breasted  robin 
A-whistling  in  the  rain. 

Never  a  minor  chord,  never  a  doleful  note ; 
Glad  of  the  day,  be  it  bright  or  gray, — 
Nature's  philosopher,  singing  away, 
In  his  rusty,  old  brown  coat. 

— Lucy  H.  Thurston 
— Selected 
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April  Events  and  Special  Day's 

I.  All  Foors  Day. 

6.  Battle  of  Shiloh,  1862. 

9.  Lee's  Surrender,  1865. 
12.  Attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  1861. 
14.  Assassination  of  Lincoln,  1865, 
(Flag  at  half  mast). 

17.  Death  of  Franklin,  1790. 

18.  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  1775. 

19.  Lexington  and  Concord,  1775. 
19.  Primrose  Day  (England). 
21.  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  1836. 
21.  War  with  Spain  began,  1898. 
23.  St.  George's  Day  (England). 
30.  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803. 

30.  Washington's  Inauguration,  1789. 

First  Monday — Town  Meeting  or  Election. 
Last  Friday — Ai^bor  Day. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4' 

4. 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8. 

10. 

10 

II 

12 

13 

IS 

19 

21 

22, 

23 
24, 
26 
26. 
27 
27 

:2S 


1783, 
1782, 
1822, 
183s, 
1837, 
1794, 
1792, 
1838, 
1649, 

1834, 
1780, 
1732, 
1827, 

1847, 
1794, 

^777. 
1742, 
1814, 
1721, 
1818, 

174s, 
1813, 

1750, 
1820, 

1834, 
1825, 

1791* 
1758, 


BIRTHDAYS  OF  AMKRKWXS 

Washington  Irving. 

General  Alexander  Macomb. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

John  Burroughs. 

Dorothy  Dix. 

Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Lawrence  Barrett. 

Elihu  Yale. 

Frank  R.  Stockton. 

William  Elle.ry  Channing. 

David  Rittenhouse. 

General  Lewis  Wallace. 

Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Edward  Everett. 

Henry  Clay. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

John  Lothrop  Motley. 

Roger  Sherman. 

Henry  W.  Shav/  (J6sh  Billings). 

Lindley  Murray. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

John  Trumbull  (Poet). 

Alice  Gary. 

Charles  F.  Browne  (Artemas  Ward). 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

James  Monroe. 

— Selected 


April  Verses 

Annie  Stevens  Perkins 

April  breezes  blowing, 
April  rivers  flowing, 

Skies  of  tender  blue  above  us  bending, 
Sunshine,  song  and  laughter, — 
Showers  following  after, — 

Sweet  and  glad  surprises  Spring  is  sending. 

If  you  listen,  if  you  listen,  you  will  hear  a  whisper 
sweet 

Down  among  the  soft,  green  grasses  that  are  spring- 
ing at  your  feet ! 

Tis  the  waking  seeds  beneath  us  calling  softly,  each  to 
each, 

''Spring  is  here!  O,  let  us  hasteA,  April's  glad,  bright 
world  to  reach !" 

When  April  is  smiling  and  joyous, 
My  heart  dances  gaily  to  see ; 

And  when  she  is  w^eeping,  I  love  her, — 
She's  still  just  as  sweet  as  can  be. 

Does  your  birthday  come  in  April  ? 

So  does  mine!    \ 
O,  I  think  that  having  birthdays 

Is  just  fine! 

Mamma  says  that  Fm  like  April, — 

Smiles  and  tears, — 
And  she  hopes  the  smiles  will  conquer, 

Through  the  years.  — Primary  Plans 


The  sentiment  of  the  months   in  connection   with 
flowers  and  gems  is  as  follows : 

January — Snowdrop,  garnet. 

February — Primrose,  amethyst. 

March — Violet,  bloodstone. 

^pril — Daisy,  diamond. 

May — Hawthorne,  emerald. 

June — Honeysuckle,  agate. 

July — Waterlily,  ruby. 

August — Poppy,  sardonyx. 

September — Morning  glory,  sapphire. 

October — Hops,  opal. 

November — Chrysanthemum,  topaz. 

December — Holly,  turquoise. 

— Educational  Review 


BLecitation 

Our  Tree 


{Four  children,  each  reciting  one  stanza) 

Into  the  sunbeams'  keeping 

The  mellow  sunbeams  bright, 
We  give  our  tree,  to  nourished  be. 

By  the  warm,  life-giving  light. 

The  gentle  breezes,  tender, 

That  rustle  the  tree-tops  high, 
Will  whisper  to  it,  how  stately 

It  may  be,  in  the  bye-and-bye. 

And  the  rain  and  the  dew  will  moisten 

And  freshen  the  rootlets  light, 
And  we  shall  soon  see  in  our  spreading  tree, 
A  rare  and  beauteous  sight. 

And  the  birds  will  seek  its  shelter, 

How  glad  we  then  shall  be, 
That  on  Arbor  Day  in  the  joyous  May, 

We  planted  a  fair  young  tree. 

All 
Let  us  then  rejoice  and  sing. 
That  in  the  gladsome  spring, 

The  springtime  of  our  lives  and  of  the  year, 
We  have  marked  agam  the  day 
Which  we  welcome  every  May, 

And  have  planted  thus  a  tender  sapling  here. 

— Jennie  D,  Moore 
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'America' 
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1.  My    ooun  -  txy,    'tis       of  thee,  Sweet  land    of  lib    -  er  -  ty, 

2.  My      na  -  tive   conn  -  try,  thee,  Land    of     the  no  -  ble   free, 

3.  Let     ma  -  sic   swell    the  breeze,  And  ring  from  all      the  trees, 

4.  Our     £ft  -  thers^  God,     to    thee,    Au  -  thor    of  lib  -  er  -  ty. 
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.   Of  thee      I     sing; 

Thy  name.  I     love; 
Sweet  freedom's  song; 

To   thee    we    sing; 


Land,  where  my    fa  -  thers   died,  Land  of  the 
I     love   thy  rocks  and  rills,  Thy  woods  and 
Let   mor-tal  tongc^   a- wake;  Let  all  that 
LoDg  may  oaf   land    be  bright  With  freedom's 
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pilgrims' pride, From  ev-'ry  moan-tain  side     Let     free-dom  ring! 
tepi  -  pled  hills;  My  heart  with  rap-tnre  thrills  Like  that    a  -  bove. 
breathe  par-take;  Let  roeks  their  si  -  lence  break,  The  sound  pro-  long, 
ho  -  ly  light;  Pro  -  tect-  us    by     thy  might.  Great  God,  our  King! 
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—From  ''Summer  Helper,''  Page  31. 


Sonifs    Plant  a  Tree 

Air — National  Anthem . 

"Come,  let  us  plant  a  tree, 
Tenderly,  lovingly, 

Some  heart  to  cheer. 
Long  may  its  branches  sway 
Shelter  sweet  birds  alway, 
Long  may  its  blossoms  say 
"Springtide,  is  here/  " 


-Selected 


Sonifs    The  Class  Tree 

Air — National  Anthem 

Grow  thou  and  flourish  well, 
Ever  the  story  tell, 
Of  this  glad  day ; 
Long  may  thy  branches  raise 


To  heaven  our  grateful  praise; 
Waft  them  on  sunlight  rays, 
To  God,  away. 

1 
"Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees," 
•  On  this  glad  day; 
Bless  Thou  each  student  band 
O'er  all  our  happy  land; 
Teach  them  Thy  love's  command, 
Great  God,  we  pray. 

Deep  in  the  earth  to-day, 
Safely  thy  roots  we  lay. 

Tree  of  our  love ; 
Grow  thou,  and  flourish  long ; 
Ever  our  grateful  song 
Shall  its  glad  notes  prolong 

To  God  above. 

— Emma  S.  Thomas 
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Sprinif 

Susan  Rennick 

Up  from  Winter's  grave  they  came, 

Violets,  lilies,  and  anemone, 
Making  the  emerald  beds  aflame 

With  bursting  bud  and  flow'ring  tree. 

The  woods  are  vocal  with  the  birds'  gay  twitter. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  the  breath  of  Spring. 
Come,  children,  while  the  dewdrops  glitter. 

Let  us  praise  and  gladness  bring. 

— Selected. 


Arbor  Da>^ 

Appoint  a  large  committee  to  help  decorate  the 
school-room.  Two  or  three  large  pieces  of  decora- 
tion in  front  upon  the  platform  are  most  effective. 
Group  several  fir  trees  together.  If  possible,  have 
a  large  hanging  fern  suspended  over  the  stage.  At 
side  place  a  small  palm  on  a  stand;  at  the  other  side 
of  the  stage  have  a  large  jardiniere  filled  with  flowers, 
or  pussy-willows  and  spring  branches. 

Let  the  blackboard  drawings  be  of  trees,  flowers  and 
birds.    If  possible,  draw  these  in  colored  chalk. 

Appropriate  quotations  may  be  written  and  illus- 
trated by  a  drawing  beneath. 
"The  bluebird  chants  from  the  elm's  long  branches 

A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year. 
The  south  wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest, 
And  softly  whispers.  The  spring  is  h^re.' " 

— Bryant 
This  may  call  for  an  elm  tree  branch  with  bluebird 
upon  it. 
"New  are  the  leaves  on  the  oaken  spray. 

New  the  blades  of  the  silky  grass, 
Flowers  that  were  buds  but  yesterday 
Peep  from  the  ground  where'er  \  pass." 

— Bryant 
Draw  an  "oaken  spray,"  then  at  the  bottom  of  the 
board  draw  a  border  several  inches  high  of  grasses 
with  here  and  there  a  nodding  flower  in  bright  colors. 
— Selected 


Plantinif  Trees  on  Arbor  Da>^ 

(Tune:  "Comin'  thru  the  Rye") 

Now  the  springtime  sun  is  shining 

On  the  fields,  I  ween. 
Veiled  in  misty  robes  of  greenness, 

All  the  trees  are  seen. 
And  we  merry  lads  and  lasses 

Now  have  come  this  way. 
So  let  us  help  you  all  to  keep 

This  happy  Art)or  Day. 

Let  us  plant  for  future  years 

Now  the  spreading  trees, 
Birds  shall  build  their  nests  within  them. 

Rocked  by  every  breeze. 
Little  children,  too,  shall  bless  us. 

In  the  coming  years, 
And  every  face  shall  wear  a  smile 

When  Arbor  Day  appears. 

— Selected 


Arbor  Day*  Son|( 

Air — Auld  Lang  Syne 
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The  winter  storms  have  passed  away, 

And  springtime  now  is  here 
With  sunshine  smiling-all  around, 

And  heavens  blue  and  clear. 
The  gifts  of  Nature  brighten  earth, 

And  make  her  garden  gay ; 
They  give  a  cheery  greeting  bright 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 

The  birds  with  gladsome  voices  sing, 

Each  its  melodious  lay. 
And  music  swells  each  little  throat 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 
The  trees  put  forth  their  greenest  leaves 

On  this,  the  Anbor  Day. 
And  welcome  now  the  chosen  tree 

Which  we  shall  plant  to-day. 


A  Dream  0/  Bri|(ht  Meado^^s 

For  all  the  weary  winter — the  hills  so  white  with  snow. 
We'll  reach  the  summer  meadows,  where  the  daisies 

love  to  grow ; 
The  whisperin'  of  the  lilies  where  streams  in  music 

flow. 
An'  the  skies  lean  down  to  tell  the  world,  "Good 

mornin' !" 

For  all  the  land  so  lonesome,  the  wailin'  wind  an' 

sleet. 
We'll  reach  the  gracious  gardens  where  Love's  rosy 

memories  meet. 
An'  love  shall  time  our  footsteps  while  our  souls  are 

singin'  sweet, 
Where  the  skies  lean  down  to  tell  the  world  "Good 

mornin' !" 

— Frank  L.  Stanton 


Johnnr  l¥as  l¥ise 

Teacher — Have  the  teeth  any  skin  on  them? 

Johnny — You  bet  ye. 

Teacher — Why,  Johnnny!  I  am  surprised.  How 
did  you  get  such  an  idea? 

Johnny — If  there  wasn't  no  skin  on  th'  teeth,  I'd 
like  to  know  how  paw  would  ketch  the  7:20  train 
ev'ry  morning.  He  says  he  a'ways  ketches  it  by  th' 
skin  of  'is  teeth. — Baltimore  American 
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The  School  Entertainment 

c4UCE  K  c4LLEN,  LownUe,  N.  Y. 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Allen,  who  Is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  In  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  spedaUy  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  Interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

On  the  Ed|(e  of  the  Forest 

Choose  an  older  girl  for  Arbor  Day.  Trim  her . 
gown  with  leaves  and  trailing  vines.  She  may  wear 
a  little  gown  of  green.  Choose  six  of  the  smallest  chil- 
dren for  the  Little  Trees — 3  boys,  and  3  girls.  All 
the  rest  of  the  school,  or  as  many  as  convenient,  repre- 
sent the  Old  Trees  of  the  forest.  Out  of  pretty  mosses 
make  a  path  across  the  stage  or  room  Near  the  cen- 
ter across  this  path,  out  of  vines  and  boughs  impro* 
vise  a  pretty  rustic  gate  which  opens  into  the  forest. 
On  the  forest-side  of  this  gate  in  the  back-ground,  ar- 
range the  Old  Trees.  The  6  Little  Trees  are  prettily 
grouped  in  front  of  the  gate.  Humming  air  below, 
and  scattering  leaves  or  flowers,  Arbor  Day  trips  along 
the  path  till  she  comes  to  the  gate. 

Thruoul  first  three  stanzas  of  song,  she  leans  lightly 
on  gate.  The  Old  Trees  show  by  attitudes  and  mo- 
tions that  they  recognize  Arbor  Day.  Little  Trees  do 
not  until  she  iftakes  herself  known.  Make  song  as 
conversational  as  possible. 

ArBor  Dax 

(Air— "Bluebells  of  Scotland") 

Arbor  Day  (with  a  nod  of  recognition  to  Old  Trees)  : 
For  what  do  you  wait   little   treos    so   small   and 

straight  ? 
For  what  do  you  wait  here  beside  the  forest  gate? 

Little  Trees  (shading  eyes  and  looking  along  path)  : 
We  wait  for  someone  coming  along  the  forest  way. 
She  comes  every  spring  from  the  hills  the  old  trees 
say. 

Old  Trees  (softly  while  last  line  of  music  is  repeated)  : 
And    it's   Oh!  from  our  hearts  we    will   welcome 
Arbor  Day. 

2 

Arbor  Day  (shaking  head  slightly  to  old  trees)  : 
Oh  where,  and  oh  where,  does  this  highland  maiden 

dwell? 
Oh  where,  and  oh  where,  would  you  kindly  please 

to  tell? 

Little  Trees'. 
In  some  far  distant  wood  where  the  lights  are  cool 

and  gray, 
At  the  sign  of  the  oak  there  she  dwells  the  old  trees 
say, 

Old  Trees  (as  before)  : 
And   it's    Oh!  from  our  hearts,  we  will    welcome 
Arbor  Day. 

3 
Arbor  Day    (finger  on  lips'  as  she  glances  at  Old 
Trees) : 


What  clothes,  in  what  clothes  is  she  clad,  dear  little 

trees  ? 
What  clothes,  in  what  clothes  is  she  clad,  now  tell 

me  please? 

Little  Trees: 

Her  gown  is  golden-green  like  the  early  leaves  of 

May, 
And  the  first  buds  of  spring  make  her  crown  the  Old 

Trees  say. 

Old  'irees  (as  before)  : 
And    it's  Oh!  from  our  hearts,  we  will    welcome 
Arbor  Day. 

4 
Arbor  Day  (opening  gate,  and  coming  toward  Trees, 
both  arms  held  out  in  greeting)  : 
Suppose,  and  suppose,  I  should  tell  you  she  is  near ! 
Suppose,  and  suppose,  I  should  tell  you  she  is  here! 

Little  Trees  (surprised,  and  delighted,  cluster  about 
her  in  pretty  attitudes  of  greeting)  : 
The  forest  trees  to  greet  her  would  proudly  bend 

and  sway. 
For  its  Oh !  from  our  hearts,  we  all  welcome  Arbor 
Day, 
All  (gladly)  : 

For  it's  Oh !  from  our  hearts,  we  all  welcome  Arbor 
Day! 
Arbor  Day  (as  song  ceases)  : 

And  now  that  she  is  here,  what  can  Arbor  Day  do 
for  you.  Little  Trees? 
Little  Trees'  (clustering  about  her  in  pleading  atti- 
tudes) : 
Please,  dear  Arbor  Day,  we  want  to  be  transplanted. 
Arbor  Day : 
Transplanted?     Could  you  find  anywhere  a  more 
beautiful  place  than  this — the  edge  of  the  for- 
est ?    Could  there  be  a  prettier  path  or  a  happier 
brook  or — 
Chestnut : 

Please,  dear  Arbor  Day,  we  aren't  looking  for  a 
more  beautiful  place — 
Maple : 

We  want  to  help  make  other  places  as  lovely  and 
cool  and  green  as  this — 
All: 

We  want  to  do  something  for  somebody. 
Arbor  Day: 
What  can  such  Little  Trees  do  in  such  a  big  busy 
world?    Apple-Tree,  what  will  you  do? 

Apple  (a  girl,  ^aily  holding  out  both  hands  toward 
Arbor  Day)  : 
Please  plant  me  quite  near  to  some  little  girl's  room, 
I'll  burst  into  exquisite  rosy-white  bloom, 
"Come  out,"  I  will  call,  "'Tis  the  first  day  of  May, 
And  here  am  I  waiting — your  own  big  bou- 
quet!" 
Introduce  recitations,  such  as  Browning's  lines  be- 
ginning "The  year's  at  the  spring"  (from  Pippa  Pas- 
ses) ;  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree  (Bryant)  ;  or  I  re- 
member, I  remember  (Hood)  given  by  some  of  the 
Old  Trees;  or  a  song  by  all — Swinging  'Neath  the 
Old  Apple  Tree. 

Arbor  Day  (calls  one  Little  Tree  after  another,  each 
replies  as  below) : 
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Chestnut  (a  boy) : 

Where  the  children  come  and  go, 
Near  some  farm-house  I  would  grow, 
When  the  winds  sing  lullaby, 
Homing  birds  to  me  shall  fly. 
In  the  autumn  golden-brown, 
Ripened  nuts  shall  rattle  down. 
Then  when  snow  is  drifting  deep, 
Thru  the  window  I  will  peep. 
Where  the  warm  flames  redly  glow. 
See  the  children  in  a  row. 
Roasting  chestnuts  and,  maybe. 
Thinking  of  the  Chestnut  Tree. 

Introduce  any  song  or  recitation  of  Home  life 
suitable  to  the  season.  First  and  fourth  stanzas  of 
Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree  may  be  given  appropri- 
ately. 

Hemlock  (a  very  small  girl)  : 

Down  in  that  cottage  by  the  road 

A  baby's  come  I  know, 
Fm  very  small,  but  I  know  how 

To  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 
And  don't  you  think  when  Christmas  comes 

Quite  big  enough  Fll  be 
To  stand  beside  the  fire-place  bright 

The  baby's  Christmas  Tree? 

Introduce  two  stanzas  of  0,  Hemlock  Tree  (Words 
are  given  below,  air  is  ''Maryland,  My  Maryland/') 

"O  hemlock  tree,  O  hemlock  tree. 

How  faithful  are  thy  branches, 
Thou'rt  green  when  summer  breezes  blow, 

And  green  'mid  winter's  drifting  snow, 
O  hemlock  tree,  O  hemlock  tree, 

How  faithful  are  thy  branches. 

"O  hemlock  tree,  O  hemlock  tree, 

A  lesson  thou  dost  teach  me, 
That  ever  hope  and  constancy 

Will  strength  and  comfort  give  me, 

0  hemlock  tree,  O  hemlock  tree, 
A  lesson  thou  dost  teach  me." 

— Selected 
Willow  (a  very  small  boy)  : 

1  want  to  grow  where  there  will  be 
Plenty  of  boys  about, 

A-whistlin'  or  a-swimmin'  or 

Fishin'  for  speckled  trout. 
I'll  be  a  part  of  all  their  fun — 

When  they're  grown  up,  maybe, 
A-thinkin'  of  their  boyhood  days. 

They  will  remember  me. 

Introduce  any  suitable  song  or  recitation  of  boys' 
sports — such  as  The  Old  Swimming  Hole. 

Maple  (a  girl)  : 

Far  away  I  want  to  go 

In  some  hot  city-square  to  grow. 

Remembering  this  green  fragrant  glade. 

Always  I'll  cast  my  bit  of  shade. 

I'll  catch  the  raindrops  cool  and  kind, 

I'll  ripple  with  breath  of  wind. 

Till  some  tired  heart  shall  hear,  and  find, 


Sweet  thoughts  are  his  of  a  past  day, 
And  the  old  farm-house  far  away. 

Introduce  one  or  two  stanzas  of  Home  Sweet  Home 
sung  very  softly. 

Elm  (a  boy)  : 

By  a  little  schoolhouse. 

Steadfast  and  strong  I'll  stay. 
Protect  the  happy  children 

Whether  at  work  or  play. 
And  always,  proudly  shining. 

Or  sun  or  storm  above — 
We'll  see  our  glorious  Banner — 
The  Banner  we  all  love ! 

All  show  flags;  hold  in  pretty  attitudes,  looking  up 
at  them  and  sing  chorus  of  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

At  close,  form  in  line  and  march,  led  by  Arbor  Day 
and  the  6  Little  Trees,  two  and  two,  to  place  selected 
for  planting  tree. 


END 


The  Heart  of  the  ^Woods 

I  hear  it  beat  in  morning  still 

When  April  skies  have  lost  their  gloom, 
-And  thru  the  woods  there  runs  a  thrill 
That  wakes  Arbutus  into  bloom. 

I  hear  it  throb  in  sprouting  May, — 
A  muffled  murmur  on  the  breeze. 

Like  mellow  thunder  leagues  away, 
A  booming  voice  of  distant  seas. 

In  dasied  June  I  catch  its  roll. 

Pulsing  thru  the  leafy  shade; 
And  fain  I  am  to  reach  its  goal. 

And  see  the  drummer  unafraid. 

Or  when  the  autumn  leaves  are  shed. 
And  frosts  attend  the  fading  year, 

Like  secret  mine  sprung  by  my  tread, 
A  covey  burst  from  hiding  near. 

I  feel  its  pulse  'mid  winter  snows, 
And  feel  my  own  with  added  force, 

When  red  ruff  drops  his  cautious  pose, 
And  forward  takes  his  humming  course. 

The  startled  birches  shake  their  curls, 
A  withered  leaf  leaps  in  the  breeze, — 

Some  hidden  mortar  speaks,  and  hurls 
Its  feathered  missle  thru  the  trees. 

Compact  of  life,  of  fervent  wing, 

A  dynamo  of  feathered  power, 
Thy  drum  is  music  in  the  spring, 

Thy  flight  is  music  every  hour. 

John  Burroughs,  in  July  Atlantic 
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Literature  in  Intermediate  Grades 

9{PLLE  SPANGLER  SHUSTAIN,  Chicago 


The  Literary  Studies  outlined  in  this  department  are  suitable  for 
rural  schools  as  well  as  for  grades  four  to  six  in  graded  schools. 
They  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  for  each 
month  of  the  year  1906-7.  Let  each  be  studied  thru  the  month  as  a 
basis  for  a  program  to  be  given  on  some  convenient  afternoon  or  even- 
tag.  Copies  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Containing  any  study  wiU  be 
mailed  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or 
more  copies  are  ordered. 

HItcc  aari? 

Born — April  26,  1820 
Died — Feb.  12,  1871 

Alice  Cary,  the  "Sweet  Singer"  was  bom  at 
"Clovemook  Farm/'  near  the  little  village  of  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio,  and  eight  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  April  26,  1820.  Her  parents  were  people 
of  culture  but  possessed  little  of  wealth.  The  home 
life  at  dear  old  Clovernook  was  very  happy;  and  the 
"good  old-fashioned  homestead,"  was  the  dearest  spot 
on  earth. 

"Our  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth, 

Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet; 
There  my  mother's  voice  was  always  kind. 

And  her  smile  was  always  sweet ; 
And  there  I've  sat  on  my  father's  knee. 

And  watched  his  thoughtful  brow, 
With  my  childish  hands  in  his  raven  hair, — 

That  hair  is  silver  now  I 
But  that  broad  hearth's  light,  oh  that  broad  hearth's 
light! 

And  my  father's  look,  and  my  mother's  smile. 
They  are  in  my  heart  tonight. 

>►       ♦        4e 

When  first  the  skies  grow  warm  and  bright. 

And  fill  with  light  the  hours. 
And  in  her  pale,  faint  robes,  the  Spring 

Is  calling  up  the  flowers, — 
When  children  with  unslippered  feet, 

Go  forth  with  hearts  of  glee. 
To  the  straight  and  even  furrows 

Where  the  yellow  corn  must  be, — 
What  a  beautiful  embodiment 

Of  ease,  devoid  of  pride. 
Is  the  good,  old-fashioned  home-stead. 

With  the  doors  still  open  wide." 

The  house  in  which  Alice  Cary  was  born  is  de- 
scribed in  her  poem — "An  Order  For  a  Picture,"  as 
being,  "low  and  little  and  black  and  old ;"  and  to  the 
gentle  and  loying  mother  who  was  the  light  of  this 
home,  the  poetess  pays  a  loving  tribute  in  this  same 
poem — 

"A  lady,  the  lovliest  ever  the  sun 
Looked  down  upon  you  must  paint  for  me ; 
Oh,  if  I  only  could  make  you  see 
The  clear  blue  eyes,  the  tender  smile, 
The  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  grace. 
The, woman's  soul  and  the  angel's  face 
That  are  beaming  on  me  all  the  while, 
I  need  not  speak  these  foolish  words ; 
Yet  one  word  tells  vou  all  I  would  sav — 


She   was  my  mother, — you   will  agree 
That  all  the  rest  is  thrown  away." 

The  education  of  Alice  Cary  was  limited  to  the 
meager  opportunities  of  a  newly  settled  country.  She 
commenced  writing  verses  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
There  were  seven  children  in  the  family,  only  three 
of  whom  lived  to  reach  maturity,  Alice,  Phoebe,  and 
a  brother,  Warren.  The  two  sisters  were  almost  in- 
separable. Alice's  poems  and  sketches  of  rural  life 
were  written  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "Patty  Lee." 
These  poems  attracted  considerable  attention  and  dis- 
played an  ability  which  elicited  encouragement  from 
the  editors  of  the  periodicals  to  which  she  contributed. 
For  ten  years  she  contributed  prose  and  verse  to  news- 
papers. After  these  miscellaneous  contributions  to 
the  daily  press  the  sisters  gained  their  first  success 
by  a  little  book  called  "Poems  by  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Cary."  In  1850  the  sisters  removed  to  New  York 
and  devoted  themselves  entirely  and  successfully  to 
literary  work;  here  they  resided  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  returning  occasionally  to  the  old  home 
at  "Clovernook,"  now  the  home  of  their  brother 
Warren. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  poems  written 
by  Alice  Cary  is  "Pictures  of  Memory." 
Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall. 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  best  of  all; 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden,  . 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe; 
Nor  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below; 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies, 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  hedge. 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest. 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslips, 
It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

I  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep — 
In  the  lap  of  that  dim  old  forest 

He  liveth  in  peace  asleep; 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers. 

The  summers  of  long  ago ; 
But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary. 

And,  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace. 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  face; 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright. 
He  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty. 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Seemeth   the   best  of  all. 
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For  several  years  these  sisters  held  weekly  re- 
ceptions in  their  New  York  home,  which  were  at- 
tended  by  the  leading  artistic  and  literary  people  of 
the  day.  They  earned  by  their  pens  an  ample  com- 
petence, which  provided  for  all  their  modest  wants. 
They  gathered  a  library  rich  in  standard  works,  and 
were  known  for  their  loving  charity  to  all  needy  ones. 
One  of  their  warmest  friends  was  Horace  Greeley. 

Neither  of  the  sisters  ever  married.  Phoebe  was 
cspcially  noted  for  her  wit.  Of  Phoebe's  literary  pro- 
ductions, perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  beautiful 
hymn — "Nearer  Home" 

The  considerate  love  and  delicacy  with  which  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Cary  treated  each  other  plainly  indicated 
that  they  were  one  spirit  through  life,  and  in  death 
they  were  not  long  separated.  Alice  died  in  the  New 
York  home,  Feb.  12,  1871,  in  her  fifty-first  year. 
Phoebe,  in  sorrow  over  her  bereavement,  wrote  the 
touching  verses  "Light,"  and  in  confidence  said  to  a 
friend : — "Alice,  when  she  was  here,  always  absorbed 
me,  and  she  absorbs  me  still.  I  feel  her  constantly 
calling  me."  And  so  it  seemed  in  reality  for  in  six 
months  after  Alice  Cary  died  Phoebe  died  in  Newpoijt, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  funeral  services  for  Alice  Cary  were  held  in 
the  "Church  oi  the  Stranger"  in  New  York  city,  the 
service  was  conducted  by  her  old  friend.  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Deems.  The  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  New  York. 

•  The    following   poem,  "Light,"    was    written  by 
Phoebe  Cary  after  the  death  of  her  sister  Alice : 

While  I  hid  mine  eyes,  I  feared ; 

The  heavens  in  wrath  seemed  bowed; 
I  look,  and  the  sun  with  a  smile  breaks  forth. 

And  a  rainbow  spans  the  cloud. 

I  thought  the  winter  was  here, 
That  the  earth  was  cold  and  bare, 

But  I  feel  the  coming  of  birds  and  flowers, 
And  the  spring-time  in  the  air. 

I  said  that  all  the  lips 

I  ever  had  kissed  were  dumb; 
That  my  dearest  ones  were  dead  and  gone, 

And  never  a  friend  would  come. 

Bitt  I  ,hear  a  voice  as  sweet 
As  :hc  fall  of  summer  showers; 

And  the  grave  that  yawned  at  my  very  feet 
Is  filled  to  the  top  with  flowers. 

As  if  'twere  the  mid-night  hour, 

I  sat  with  gloom  opprest ; 
When  a  light  was  breaking  out  of  the  east 

And  shining  unto  the  west. 

I  heard  the  angel's  call 

Across  from  the  beautiful  shore ; 
And  I  saw  a  look  in  my  darling's  eyes, 

That  never  was  there  before. 

Transfigured,  lost  to  me, 

She  had  slipped  from  my  embrace ; 

Now,  lo !  I  hold  her  fast  once  more, 
With  the  light  of  God  on  her  face ! 
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Gettinif  Alon|(  in  Rtiral  Schools 

By  Julius  Boraas 

CHAPTER  VIII 
THe  TeacHer  and  tHe  Commt&nitx 

It  is  wefll  for  a  teacher  before  she  promises  to  teach 
a  school  to  know  something  about  the  community 
where  the  school  is  located.  Life  is  too  short  to  spend 
much  of  it  in  the  surroundings  found  in  some  places. 
In  one  district  the  school  house  may  be  so  cold  that  to 
teach  in  it  would  endanger  one's  health.  In  another, 
the  school  building  is  kept  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
makes  one  feel  lonesome  to  seje  it.  In  some  districts 
there  are  factions  which  have  in  a  quiet  but  effective 
way  'been  at  war  with  each  other  for  years,  and  any 
teacher  who  pleases  one  of  the  factions  is  sure  to  have 
trouble  with  the  other.  A  teacher  could  be  neutral  in 
such  cases  ?  Yes,  -but  she  must  stay  with  some  family, 
and  if  that  family  leans  to  one  of  the  sides,  be  it  "but 
in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
volve the  teacher  in  the  trouble.  In  some  districts 
quarrels  among  the  members  of  the  school  board  make 
life  a  misery  for  the  teacher,  since  she  can  not  serve 
two  masters,  much  less  three.  .  Then  the  social  and 
moral  conditions  of  the  community  may  be  undesir- 
able. The  matter  of  nationality  and  church  affiliation 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  there  are 
many  school  districts  that  are  such  that  they  should 
have  a  sign  with  a  warning,  "Keep  off!"  The  unde- 
sirable communities  are  very  few  compared  with  the 
many  where  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  blessing  for  a  teach- 
er to  spend  a  portion  of  her  life. 

Every  teacher  should  seek  to  be  a  real  part  of  the 
community  in  which  she  is  located.  She  should  take 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  young  people  of  her  age 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  everything  that  is  pure 
and  healthy,  but  she  must  be  very  careful  not  to  coim- 
tenance  social  pleasures  that  are  degrading  and  which 
might  throw  a  shadow  over  her  character  and  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  fit  to  hold  up  pure  ideals  before  the 
children.  She  might  well  take  an  interest  in  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  people,  remembering  that  the  church 
is  an  educational  agency  of  much  importance.  She 
should  work  in  harmony  with  any  movement  that  has 
an  educational  purpose  and  give  due  attention  to  what- 
soever things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and 
of  good  report. 

The  two  principal  means  by  which  an  individual  in- 
fluences the  community  in  which  he  lives  are  his  char- 
acter and  his  work.  The  physical  atmosphere  seems 
imperceptible  to  us,  yet  it  can  carry  poison  or  invig- 
orating ozone  to  our  lungs.  So  it  is  with  the  subtle 
influence  of  a  person's  character  or  his  surroundings. 
So  powerful  is  this  influence  of  example  that  nothing 
which  a  man  can  say  or  do  will  neutralize  its  effects. 
That  is  why  Professor  Drummond  said  that  the  great- 
est thing  a  man  can  do  for  his  city  is  to  be  a  good  man. 
A  teacher  will,  therefore,  be  very  careful  to  have  the 
influence  of  her  character  on  the  community  such  that 
it  will  help  her  work.    The  cases  are  rare,  but  occa- 
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sionally  it  happens  that  able  teachers  by  various  indis- 
•cretions  in  their  conduct  will  utterly  ruin  the  good  in- 
fluence of  their  school  work. 

But  a  good  character,  though  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, is  not  sufficient.  There  must  also  be  the  right 
kind  of  work.  There  are  certain  essential  qualities 
which  characterize  such  work.  It  is  real  work.  Pre- 
tending to  work  may  fool  all  the  people  of  a  district 
for  a  while,  and  some  of  them  all  the  while,  but  before 
long  some  one  is  going  to  discover  the  sham.  It  is  ef- 
fective work;  it  accomplishes  something;  and  by  so 
doing  it  becomes  known.  It  is  planned  so  as  to  touch 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  to  be  helpful  to  the 
pupils  for  the  life  that  they  are  to  live. 

There  are  many  ways  of  connecting  the  work  of  the 
school  with  the  'life  of  the  people  in  the  district.  All 
the  common  school  subjects  can  easily  be  adjusted  to 
real  life.  A  few  illustrations  will  indicate  more  clearly 
what  is  meant.  The  history  class  is  studying  about  the 
civil  war;  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  letting  Willie 
interview  his  grandfather  on  that  subject;  may  be 
Grandpa  can  be  induced  to  come  to  school  and  tell 
some  of  his  recollections  of  the  war.  Another  class  is 
interested  in  the  colonial  period  and  will  like  to  know 
about  the  "colonial  period"  of  the  county  in  which  they 
live.  Then  think  of  all  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  debates  which  the  history  class  will  have  on 
mooted  questions.  The  geography  class  get  their  first 
knowledge  of  geographica:!  terms  from  the  study  of 
home  surroundings,  home  physical  conditions,  home 
productions,  home  people,  and  home  institutions.  Ex- 
cellent examples  for  the  work  in  arithmetic  can  be 
found  in  all  the  departments  of  farm  life.  The  instruc- 
tion in  physiology  and  hygiene  should  not  end  in  the- 
ory but  should  result  in  actual  practice  according  to 
sensible  hygienic  rules.  As  for  instruction  in  lan- 
guage and  grammar,  that  will  ibe  a  failure  unless  it 
bears  directly  on  the  every  day  language  of  the  child. 

School  exhibitions  and  entertainments  are  very  ef- 
fective: when  well  planned  and  carried  out  they  arc 
valuable  for  the  pupils  and  do  much  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Such  entertain- 
ments should  always  be  kept  from  degenerating  into 
a  "show."  Music,  songs,  drills  and  marches,  read- 
ings, declamations,  dialogues,  etc.,  slt^q  generally  ac- 
ceptable, and  th|  study  and  practice  of  such  exercises 
will  be  of  much  value  to  the  pupils. 

A  contest  of  some  kind  will  always  add  much  in- 
terest to  an  entertainment.  The  old  fashioned  spell- 
ing contest  is  as  popular  as  ever.  A  number  contest 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  way :  Let,  say,  five 
large  drill  examples  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division,  be  placed  on  the  black-board  in 
front  of  the  school  in  figures  larfi:e  enough  to  be  easily 
seen  anywhere  in  the  room.  Then  let  the  board  be 
covered  by  a  curtain.  The  contestants  are  seated  fac- 
ing the  board.  The  names  of  the  pupils  are  placed 
on  the  board  and  a  scheme  arranged  for  their  records. 
A  time-keeper  is  appointed.  Before  beginning  each 
contestant  is  gfiven  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  writes 
his  name.  The  curtain  is  drawn  to  show  the  first 
example.  When  a  pupil  has  finished  he  stands  and 
gives  his  paper  to  the  teacher  while  the  time-keeper 
places  a  number  one  after  his  name  on  the  board, 
the  next  one  is  number  two  and  so  on.  When  all 
have  finished  the  answers  are  examined.  If  number 
one  is  found  to  have  a  wrong  answer  he  loses  his 


rank  and  the  one  who  was  number  two  becomes  num- 
ber one.  Then  the  next  example  is  taken.  When  the 
test  is  over  the  score  is  summed  up  and  the  victory 
declared.  If  the  contest  is  between  pupils  from  dif- 
ferent schools  it  will  be  most  exciting. 

A  grammar  contest  may  be  arranged  in  this  way: 
A  selection  is  placed  on  the  board.  The  contestants 
stand  facing  the  board.  The  curtain  is  withdrawn 
and  the  fun  begins.  As  the  teacher  points  to  the 
words  the  pupils  tell  what  part  of  speech  they  are. 
If  one  fails  he  must  sit,  or  sides  may  be  chosen  as  in 
a  spelling  match. 

A  geography  contest  ca'n  be  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  names  of  continents,  oceans,  countries, 
and  states  of  the  United  States.  In  such  a  test  an 
outline  map  would  be  used.  The  inventive  teacher 
will  easily  see  how  these  contests  can  be  varied  in  a 
number  of  ways  so  as  to  preserve  their  novelty  and 
interest.  The  giving  of  a  small  prize  will  add  zest 
to  the  contest. 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  plan  of  having  friendly 
contests  between  neighboring  schools.  They  can  be 
made  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  pupils  and  be  of 
much  value  in  stimulating  them  to  do  good  work.  It 
is  not  wise,  however,  to  limit  the  contests  to  one 
study,  such  as  spelling,  for  example.  The  result  would 
be  to  emphasize  that  subject  too  rtiuch  to  the  neglect 
of  other  studies. 

Such  school  entertainments  may  be  made  a  means 
of  securing^ money  for  apparatus,  pictures,  library 
books,  and  other  things  needed  in  the  school.  People 
have  been  known  to  go  more  than  five  miles  over  bad 
roads  in  order  to  attend  a  school  entertainment,  show- 
ing that  they  are  more  than  willing  to  do  their  part 
to  make  it  a  success.  Before  deciding  to  give  an  en- 
tertainment the  school  board  should  .be  consulted,  in 
order  that  their  sympathy  and  permission  may  be  se- 
cured. None  of  the  regular  hours  of  school  should 
be  used  for  practising  except  by  special  permission 
from  the  board.  It  is  well,  also,  to  have  the  members 
of  the  board  present  at  the  entertainment,  as  it  will 
help  to  prevent  any  possible  disorder. 

It  takes  much  thought  and  work,  and  some  worry, 
to  get  up  a  good  school  entertainment ;  but  the  teacher 
who  can  do  it  will  find  in  it  a  development  for  her- 
self that  she  can  get  in  no  other  way,  a  way  of  bring- 
ing her  school  into  close  touch  with  the  community, 
and  a  means  of  arousing  educational  interest  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute  of  equal  value. 


Some  Excellent  Rtiles 

The  following  rules  should  be  almost  self  evident, 
seems  to  us: 

That  pupils  should  be  kept  busy. 

That  pupils  should  have  the  teacher's  permission  be- 
fore leaving  their  seats. 

That  pupils  should  not  disturb  a  recitation  by  ask- 
ing questions  or  spelling  words  to  be  pronounced  while 
the  recitation  is  being  conducted. 

That  it  is  better  for  a  class  to  come  to  the  recitation 
and  to  leave  it  in  an  orderly  manner  *and  according 
to  a  definite  plan. 

That  it  is  well  for  a  school  to  be  dismissed  in  an 
orderly  way  at  intermissions  or  close  of  school. — Our 
Schools 
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A  Retelling  of  HaveloK  the  Dane 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan 

(Begun  in  March,  1907) 

When  I  grew  old  enough  to  be  the  queen 
He  made  me  prisoner,  and  now  he  seeks 
By  wedding  me  to  one  of  lowly  birth, 
No  other  than  thyself,  knave  to  the  cook, 
To  lower  me  in  rank  so  much  that  none 
Will  have  me  for  their  sovereign."    The  smile 
Became  but  wistful  look,  and  earnestly 
She  changed  to  plea :    "O  let  not  regent's  gold 
Or  thoughts  of  high  estate  tempt  thee  to  aid 
Such  villainy.    Thy  duty  surely  is 
To  serve  the  house  of  good  King  Athelwold ; 
A  churl  not  less  than  knight  owes  loyalty, 
The  readier  given  when  a  woman  asks. 
With  thee  it  rests  to  balk  the  Judas  scheme ; 
If  thou  wouldst  flee  no  wedding  could  take  place 
Tomorrow  morn,  no  princess  be  discrowned." 
Goldborough's  face  again  was  bright  with  smile. 
As  holding  vain  attempt  to  say  her  nay- 
Tardy  was  Havelok  to  make  reply, 
So  rapt  in  gazing  at  the  royal  maid. 
Noting  in  awe  how  beautiful  she  was. 
What  wealth  of  yellow  hair,  what  clear  blue  eyes. 
How  well  endowed  with  health  and  grace  of  form. 
At  length  the  words  came  slowly :    "If  I  flee, 
I  give  myself  to  almost  certain  death.    * 
Godrich  will  find  me  whereso'er  I  go. 
No  girl  that  I  would  die  for  have  I  seen 
In  all  my  life  thus  far,  and  yet  I  feel 
I  know  not  what  I  might  not  do  for  thee." 

Amazed  to  find"  such  boldness  in  the  youth. 
But  glad,  the  princess  cried :  "O  noble  thrall 
I  would  not  have  thee  die,  altho  I  know 
The  risk  is  great  in  what  I  ask  of  thee." 
Once  more  spoke  Havelok  in  measured  tones : 
"Am  I  the  sole  threat  to  thy  happiness  ? 
Should  I  escape  or  perish  would  the  earl 
Seek  out  another  strong  man  for  thy  lord. 
Or  would  he  let  thee  wed  as  pleaseth  thee, 
One  whom  thou  lovest?    Not  in  vain,  I  think, 
Should  be  my  sacrifice." 

The  princess  frowned. 
Then  harshly  said :    "Mar  not  a  goodly  act 
By  grudging  words,  O  churl.    For  such  as  thou 
Is  not  concern  about  a  sovereign's  loves. 
Yet  hear ;  for  all  the  plots  that  Cornwall  makes, 
ril  wed  no  man  but  king  or  else  king's  heir." 

Not  lagging  now  the  youth  in  heat  returned : 

"To  save  thy  pride  I'll  not  consent  to  die. 

Allegiance  is  not  due  to  thee  from  me. 

For  I  am  Dane,  and  free-born,  not  a  thrall. 

A  churl  indeed  I  seem,  yet  if  some  shame 

Is  theirs  who  toil,  surely  the  like  must  be 

To  those  who  live  on  what  that  toil  has  made." 

Indignant  flushed  the  royal  maid  at  this. 

Open  defiance  from  a  kitchen  knave, 

And  promptly  would  have  voiced  her  burning  scorn, 

But  caution  held  her  back.    Not  yet  was  hope 

That  seemed  so  fair,  entirely  gone  from  her. 

Changed  on  her  lips  were  proud,  rebuking  words, 


And  given  milder  form:     "A  stubborn  churl 
Art  thou,  and  one  respecting  not  high  rank. 
It  is  not  meet  thus  to  address  a  queen, 
Or  grumble  at  thy  station.    Yet  I  grant 
If  thou  art  Dane  no  faith  is  due  to  me. 
But  tell  me  of  thyself.    Whence  comv;St  thou?" 
Tho  soothed  half-grudgingly  he  made  reply. 
"My  speech  is  plain,  since  I  none  other  faiow ; 
For  atheling  or  thrall  it  is  the  same. 
Grimsby  on  Humber's  banks  was  my  old  home ; 
There  went  I  when  I  fled  from  Danish  land 
With  Grim  the  fisherman.    He  was  to  me 
A  foster-father,  and  with  him  I  dwelt 
Till  lately.    Famine  made  me  leave  my  friends 
And  come  to  Lincoln." 

Wishing  still  to  learn 
More  of  the  knave  before  renewing  her  plea 
The  princess  said :    "Thou  hast  a  name  for  strength  • 
Why  art  thou  called  the  strongest  man  alive?" 
More  frankly  now  he  answered  her :    "Weeks  since 
When  Parliament  met  here  the  champions  came, 
Strong  men  in  barons'  trains,  and  put  the  stone, 
A  great  one,  such  that  only  a  stalwart  man 
Could  lift  it  to  his  knee.    Bertram  the  cook, 
My  master,  bade  me  try,  and  at  one  hurl 
I  put  the  stone  twelve  feet  beyond  the  rest. 
Thus  is  it  that  I  have  a  name  for  strength." 
As  Havelok  stood  proudly  tall,  the  girl. 
Daughter  of  kings,  admiring  gazed,  then  spoke ; 
"And  wert  thoii  prince,  thou  wert  a  goodly  one* 
Why  should  a  man  so  strong  in  meekness  bow 
At  tyrant's  word?    If  such  should  flee,  the  rpalm. 
He  might  be  lord  of  men  and  work  great  deeds." 
Blunt  was  the  youth's  reply :    "But  hard  it  were 
To  get  beyond  the  reach  of  Cornwall's  earl." 
Resolved  to  press  her  plan  in  every  way 
The  princess  quick  rejoined :  "Tho  great  the  risk 
Not  loath  to  brave  it  didst  thou  seem  at  first. 
Why  IS  thy  noble  purpose  changed  so  soon  ? 
Some  talk  I  heard  of  pride,  strange  words  from  churl, 
But  surely  small  as  reason." 

Then  the  knave : 
"I  like  thy  smile  and  would  not  make  thee  frown, 
But  since  thou  askest  plain  must  I  rgply. 
First  tell  me  this :    If  I  were  Danish  prince, 
Not  exiled  churl,  wouldst  thou  still  bid  me  flee?" 
With  frown  but  half-restrained,  the  princess  said : 
"Far  from  a  prince  art  thou,  so  why  this  jest? 
I  would  be  glad  should  Godrich  by  mistake 
Give  me  a  prince  for  husband.    That  would  be 
Assuredly  a  right  match  for  my  rank." 
Again  his  answer  Havelok  took  up: 
"Now  has  thou  said  the  reason.  Thou  wouldst  wed 
Whatever  prince  the  earl  would  offer  thee ; 
He  might  be  weakling  or  of  craven  heart. 
Thy  dignity  is  all  thou  carest  for. 
Had  I  been  bar  to  thy  true  happiness. 
Kept  thee  from  thy  heart's  love  or  love  to  be. 
No  earl  however  mighty  could  have  forced 
That  I  should  do  such  wrong.    But  why  a  man 
Should  go  to  death  to  let  a  girl  enjoy 
A  life  of  vanity,  pure  selfishness, 
Is  hard  to  understand." 

(Completed  in  May) 
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The  World  Makes  Way  for 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS 

In  response  to  a  wide  demand  from  educators  we  have  lithographed  the  splendid 
original  of  this  halftone*     The  lithograph  is  14  ^  ^5,  in  four  colors^  on  fine  thick  board. 

If  you  are  at  the  head  of  a  school — any  kind  of  a  school  where  bright  boys  and 
girls  are  being  trained  for  business  life — 

We  Desire  to  Make  You  a 
Present  of  that  Lithograph 

We  regard  this  picture  as  an  inspiration.  In  every  big  business  house  there  is  a 
place  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  will  be  sent  for  to  answer  questions,  to  state 
facts,  to  suggest  methods,  to  give  practical  opinions*  That  place  cannot  long  be  filled 
without  promotion. 

This  picture  ought  to  hang  in  every  school   room  of  the  land.     It  will  quicken 
aspiration,  fix  the  student  s  mind  on  great  aims,  and  fill  his  heart  with  high  ambitions. 
The  teacher's  work  is  half  done  when  the  student  loEigs  to  know. 


This  picture  was  first  used  as  an  advertisement  of  our  Neiv  International 


■^.<ts 


Encyclap£edia,  which  is  so  replete  in  all  sorts  of  practical  knowledge  that 
every  young  man,  with  odd-hour  study  of  it,  can  make  himself  master 
of  the  situation,  ^ 

IVe  shall  gladly  send  ihu  fine  iiihograph^  postpaid^  as  a  preseni  t^  ^'^i4*?\^c*V 

fo  ez'erv  School  Pn'nciptf/  and  President  of  Scho&l  Board,  who  ^  j^^^^*'i^li>^ 

wdi  send  us  the  attached  coupon. 

Mail   us  the  attached  coupon,   and  we  will  send  ^0" 

you,  free,  our  2 5 -cent  Question  Booklet,   and  valu-        ^^  ^^^^t^*^'iC«* 
able   information   regarding   The   New    Interna-        ^^\'^^^''^'^ 
tional  Encyclopa&dia*  ..-^  .^^"^  J^.^^^^,'^ 

DODD.  MEAD    &    CO..  PubUsfa^ra 
^7Z  FiFth  Av€BU^,  New  York  City 


.^-..'^t^^^.f:^' 
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Some  Things  ^Vorth  ^Vhile 

No  doubt  "Correlation,"  "Apperception,"  "dif- 
ferentiation" and  many  other  matters  discussed  in 
philosophical  treatises  on  education  are  Things 
Worth  While,  but  our  caption  refers  to  Things  that 
are  immediately  applicable  and,  indeed,  indispens- 
able in  the  routine  work  of  teachers  in  the  country 
and  in  the  lower  grades.  One  such  thing  is 
Seat IVorR 

The  modern  teacher  does  not  find  it  necessary 
to  send  little  children  out  of  the  building  between 
recitations  in  order  to  keep  them  awake.  They  are, 
instead,  inducted  into  games,  puzzles,  and  other 
exercises  known  as  "seat  work,"  which  they  find 
so  fascinating  as  to  be  successful  rivals  to  the  de- 
lights of  the  play-ground.  Such  work,  besides 
arousing  and  pleasing  the  child,  develops  habits  of 
sustained  and  independent  effort  and  calls  into  ac- 
tion a  great  variety  of  mental  activities.  In  a  child's 
early  efforts  at  learning  to  read,  for  instance,  his  ac- 
quisition of  new  words  is  much  more  easy  and  rapid 
if  he  is  allowed  to  do  something  with  them  at  his 
seat.  Suppose  he  has  been  taught  the  words  cat, 
bat,  cart,  bird,  pansy.  At  his  desk  he  is  given  ten 
cards,  on  five  of  which  the  words  appear  while  pic- 
tures of  the  objects  named  appear  on  the  others. 
He  now  begins  to  form  the 

Habit  c^  Association 
by  matching  the  words  with  the  pictures.  Other 
instructive  seat  work  exercises  are  stick  laying,  pa- 
per cutting,  and  parquetry,* the  educational  value  of 
the  last  being  in  its  development  of  form  percep- 
tion, harmony  in  color,  and  symmetry  in  design, 
and  also  in  affording  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  independent  application. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  increasing  recognition 
is  given  to  those  features  of  education  which  em- 
phasize the  useful.  Such  recognition  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of 

Industrial  or  Construction  IVorR 

Children  have  a  passion  for  "making  things." 
This  passion  is  a  legitimate  one  and  should  be  in- 
dulged. But  if  children  are  left  to  follow  their  own 
fancy  in  construction,  their  efforts  come  to  no  sat- 
isfying end  and  they  soon  weary  of  the  diver- 
sion. If,  however,  the  work  is  intelligently  directed 
by  the  teacher,  definite,  recogfnizable  forms  are  pro- 
duced and  the  children  have  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
complishing something  that  is  worth  while. 

The  material  necessary  for  carrying  on  such 
work  with  little  children  is  very  simple  and  very 
inexpensive.  Some  paper,  a  little  paste,  and  a  pair 
of  scissors  comprise  this  outfit.  Paper  is  so  easily 
handled  by  little  hands  and  the  results  of  system- 
atized folding  and  cutting  are  so  enjoyable  that 
little  other  material  need  be  used.  Besides  the  man- 
ual dexterity  acquired  in  this  work,  the  child  learns 
the  meaning  of  the  square,  the  oblong,  the  hemi- 
■sphere,  the  circle,  the  cone,  the  cylinder,  and  other 
forms,  a  familiarity  with  which  will  aid  him  in  sub- 
-sequent  studies.  In  the  Summer  Helper,  Miss  Har- 
Tie^te  Wilbur  has  given  illustrations  of  about  nine- 
ty different  objects  which  can  be  made  in  this  way, 
— each  illustration  being  accompanied  by  detailed 
•directions.  Among  the  objects  illustrated  are:  a 
doll-cab,  a  covered  ^carriage,  a  fan,  a  picture  frame, 
a  pair  of  mittens,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  dipper,  a 


pail,  a  sled,  a  bureau,  a  piano,  a  trolley  car,  a  house, 
a  clock,  a  broom,  a  parasol,  a  drum,  a  locomotive. 

Many  children  are  possest  of  an  instinct  which 
teachers  and  parents  are  too  apt  to  think  ought  to 
be  repressed  whereas  it  should  be  developed  under 
proper  guidance,    We  refer  to 

Tlie  Dramatic  Instinct 

It  is  the  dramatic  instinct  that  made  possible  a 
Gladstone,  a  Beecher,  a  Clay,  a  Lincoln,  a  Phillips. 
Dramatic  power  is  an  important  element  of  suc- 
cess, not  only  to  the  platform,  pulpit,  or  political 
orator;  it  contributes  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  every  line  of  business. 
Many  a  person  has  failed  to  make  an  adequate  and 
truthful  presentation  of  a'  worthy  cause  or  a  ben- 
eficent enterprise  from  a  lack  of  the  ability  to  pre- 
sent it  vividly  and  in  the  bright  colors  that  legiti- 
mately belong  to  it, — in  a  word,  to  present  it  dram- 
atically. Dramatic  power  in  children  is.  cultivated 
by  orations,  dialogues,  and  School  plays. 

The  learning  of  a  little  play,  the  arrangement 
of  the  home  made  scenery,  the  building  of  the 
stage,  the  making  of  the  simple  and  pretty  cos- 
tumes, the  rehearsals,  the  curtain,  and  finally  the 
representation  in  the  presence  of  parents  and 
friends — each  has  its  peculiar  delight  and  each,  if 
properly  managed,  helps  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  useful  manhood  and  womanhoood.  The  Sum- 
mer Helper,  published  in  Minneapolis,  has  with  all 
its  attractions — nothing  more  attractive  and  valu- 
able than  the  ten  Stage  Plays  for  Little  People, 
written  by  Harriette  Wilbur.  They  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures,  stage  directions,  and  de- 
scriptions of  costumes  (with  diagrams),  songs 
(words  and  music),  etc. 

The  fourth  and  last  "Thing  Worth  While"  in 
school  to  which  reference  will  be  made  here  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  joy  and  sunshine 
for  any  life.  How  can  we  conceive  of  anything 
which,  more  than 

Poetrx 
of  an  elevating  character,  will  fill  the  mind  with 
noble  thoughts  and  worthy  ideals!    It  is  in  child- 
hood that  choice  poetical  selections  are  memorized 
with  least  effort  and  poems  acquired  in  that  period 
remain  longest  and  most  vividly  in  the  memory. 
Who  can  estimate  the  beneficent  influence  exerted 
on  the  life  of  one  who,  at  school,  learned  to  repeat 
these  lines  from  the  Ancient  Mariner: 
He  praveth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 
or  these  from  an  unknown  author: 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 

Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

Meaning^less  jingles  and  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
learned  in  infancy  are  retained  thru  life.  Elevating 
thoughts  expressed  in  verse  are  as  attractive  to 
children  and  as  easily  learned.  Teach  the  children 
beautiful  poems  and  let  them  recite  them  individual- 
ly or  repeat  them  in  concert.  It  will  simplify  dis- 
cipline and  make  the  child's  mind  a  storehouse  of 
useful  thoughts. 

We  cannot  do  the  readers  of  School  Education 
a  more  valuable  service  than  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  "Summer  Helper,"  which  contains  in 
abundance  the  necessary  material  for  accomplish- 
ing the  Things  Worth  While,  referred  to  in  this 
article. 
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Stag'e  Plays  for  Little  Actors 
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A   Bouquet  of  fiprlns  Beauties 


We  give  herewith 
some  illustrations  which 
accompany  three  of  the 
stage  plays  for  little  act- 
ors. Ten  of  these  stage 
plays  appear  in  the  Sum- 
mer Helper.  These  are 
some  of  the  many  fea- 
tures contained  in  the 
large  general  number  of 
the  Teachers  Helper, 
which  we  have  de- 
cided to  call  the  "Teach- 
ers Summer  Helper." 
Read      opposite      page, 


(94),  which  is  reproduced 
from  a  recent  article  in 
School  Education. 

The  price  of  the  Sum- 
mer Helper  is  50c.  All 
the  other  Helpers  are 
35c  each,  or  ^1.50  for 
the  four  numbers. 

The  Teachers  Helper 
is  published  by  the 

North-Western 
School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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School  3^(ews  and  Personals 

[Centinued  from  page  10] 

A  very  successful  teachers'  meeting  was  held  in 
Madison,  Lac  qui  Parle  Co.,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of 
February.  Over  100  teachers  attended  and  the  pro- 
gram was  very  good. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  superintendent  the  right  of  per- 
mitting teachers  and  principal's  to  visit  other  schools 
or  attend  educational  meetings  without  loss  of  salary. 
It  is  required  that  those  taking  advantage  of  this  priv- 
ilege shall  make  reports  of  their  observations  at  the 
school  or  meeting  which  they  attend. 

The  Italian  government  has  issued  instructions  that 
the  directors  of  all  schools  explain  to  their  students 
on  Washington's  Birthday  the  meaning  and  impor- 
tance of  tjhe  celebration  of  this  day  in  the  United 
States. 

The  instructions  closed  with  these  words :  "All  civ- 
ilized countries  must  aspire  to  peace  as  their  supreme 
aim." 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  raised 

the  money  necessary  to  secure  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift 

of  $500,000.     Of  the  money  that  has  been  raised, 

$400,000  is  from  an  anonymous  giver,  for  the  erec- 

.  tion  and  equipment  of  a  school  of  domestic  economy. 

Secretary  of  War^  William  H.  Taft  has  accepted  in- 
vitations to  deliver  commencement  addresses  next 
June  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 


Supt.  E.  T.  Critchett  has  been  reelected  for  the  com- 
ing two  years  at  New  Ulm. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  John  A.  Creighton,  the  sum 
of  $900,000  is  bequeathed  to  educational  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  including  $500,000  to  Creighton  Uni- 
versity. The  residue  of  the  estate  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  more  than  $5,000,000  is  to  be  distributed 
pro  rata  to  the  same  institutions,  whence  it  appears 
that  Creighton  University  will  receive  in  all  the  sum 
of  about  $2,500,000. 

A  hundred  magazines  and  newspapers  are  using 
simplified  spelling  and  150  others  are  ready  to  adopt 
it.  College  and  university  professors  to  the  number  of 
600  have  signified  their  support  of  the  movement  in 
the  past  two  mcwiths.  It  is  taught  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states. 

Among  the  Minnesota  teachers  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  Chi- 
cago, February  26,  27,  and  28,  were  P.  J.  Kuntz,  Owa- 
tonna;  George  A.  Franklin,  Austin,  E.  E.  Mclntyre, 
Crookston;  George  B.  Aiton,  Minneapolis,  state  in- 
spector of  high  schools;  J.  W.  Olson,  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  his  -assistant  C.  G.  Schulz ; 
W.  A.  Shoemaker,  president  of  the  normal  school  at 
St.  Cloud;  R.  E.  Denfield,  Duluth;  E.  M.  Phillips, 
Albert  Lea;  Miss  Adelaide  Holton,  Minneapolis;  A. 
S.  Kingsford,  Moorhead;  S.  L.  Heeter,  St  Paul;  Dr. 
Robinson,  Central  High,  St.  Paul;  Darius  Steward 
Stillwater. 
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FURNACE   HEAT  AT   HALF  THE   COST 

Hundreds  of  village  and  country  schools  are  itsini^  CMir  Stove  Plants.    Not  one  is  dissatisfied. 

Ours  is  the  only  Stove  Ventilation  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  cold  weather. 

Tiie  State  Departments  of  Public  Instruction  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dalcota  give  our  system  a  complete 
endorsement*    It  meets  the  requiremients  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  special  state  aid  and  is  now  in  more  than  half  of  the  state  aid  schools. 

Many  county  superintendents  refuse  to  recommend  any  other  system.    Every  mail  brings  a  letter  like  this: 
Manuel-Smith  Heating  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Beardsley,  Minn.,  March  26, 1906. 

Gentlemen: — District  No.  16,  Big  $tone  County,  put  in  one  of  your  Heating  Plants  two  years  ago,  which  we  are  well  satisfied  with.  It 
has  saved  its  cost  in  fuel  in  two  winters,  has  warmed  a  room  20  x  36  feet  evenly  and  given  good  ventilation,  with  doors  and  windows 
dosed.  The  floor  is  warm  and  the  the  teacher's  desk  stands  30  feet  from  the  stove.  We  can  keep  fire  over  night  and  the  room  is  ventilated 
for  morning.    We  do  not  use  storm  windows.  Yours  very  truly,  Geo.  B.  CHESLEY,  Qerk  Dist.  16« 

Our  business  is  Scliool  Heating  and  Ventilating.    Our  foul  and  fresh  air  ventilation  can  be  attached  to 
furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  plants  already  in  use  without  loss  of  school  time.    Investigate  our  record  and  be  convinced. 

MANUEL-SMITH    HEATING    COMPANY 

g2K23  IWranHintfton  Ave.  S.  R. ; MlNNgAPOHS,    MINN. 

Wheo  writlnff  to  advertisers,  please  sUte  that  yau  saw  the  ad.  In  School 
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The   Extraordinary  Success 

of  the  Popular  Text-Books  in 
English   Language  and    Grammar 

STEPS  IN  ENGLISH 

bids  fair  to  be  equaled  by  that 
of  the 

PROGRESSIVE  ARITHMETICS 

a  new  series  in  three  books, 
by  Dr.  Milne 

Steps  in  English 

A  distinct  innovation  in  teaching  English  language  and  grammar 
Book  I.— For  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years,  40  cents. 
Book  II.— For  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Years,  60  cents. 

Progressive  Arithmetics 

A  new  three  book  series  by  Dr.  William  J.  Milne 
First  Book — For  the  First  Four  Years,  35  cents. 
Second  Book — For  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years,  40  cents. 
Third  Book — For  the  Highest  Grammar  Grades,  45  cents. 

These  books,  in  contents  and  plan,  represent  a  natural  evolution  in  methods  of 
teaching  Arithmetic,  but  not  a  revolution. 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Write  to  us  for  information  about  these  and  other  new  books 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

521-531  W3bash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Do  You  Want  a  Good  Position? 

The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency  locates  teachers  through- 
out the  entire  South  and  West,  seldom  f  ailine  to  secure  good  po- 
sitions for  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  good  work.  If  you  are 
seeking  a  new  position  or  promotion  and  want  assistance,  write 
for  f ufl  particulars  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Proprietor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

l^'Have  you  seen  the  Teachers  Helper?      It's  just  what  the  name  indicates. 

Do  You  Want  Helpful  Books?  L"  r**fSTSS' 

copy  of  The  Progressive  Teagher  to  the    Claude  J.  Bell   Gom* 
pany^   IVei«hvllto9'*'TenneJ9aee. 

WhMi  writing  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  yeu  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Education 


^  iw  /^FIUTC  will  briiiff  you,  on  trial,  thir- 
1  C  lirn^ltl  teen  weeks,  the  PMbliader, 
l%3  ^^I-MIIJ  ^1,^  ^^  reliable  Natleoai 

^^^^^~  news  review.  This  paper 
dves  you  every  week  all  the  Important  news  of  the 
world,  suted  clearty  and  without  bias.  It  Is  the  only 
news  review  that  Is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  Is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the 
wheat  without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  tine  saver  for  all 
busy  people.  In  purpose  It  Is  high-toned,  healthy 
and  Inspiring;  It  Is  a  protest  against  sensational  Jour- 
nalism. It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing  S2.50 
and  $3.00.  Try  It.  and  you  would  not  be  without  It 
for  many  Umes  Its  cost— ^$1. 00  per  year. 
Address;        PATHPINDBR.  Waalilngton.  D.  C 


THE  LOCKE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


teUudMek*IJ«lal.    AMMUbto  M>K  Mi^TtMllMqMnd  Itdaa, 
^YuB.   0.  B.  I«en  Kfo.  Oo^TSIm  St.,  Xmmm;  Iowa. 
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Now  is  the  Time 

to  join  a  good 

Teachers  Agency 


Teachers  Agencies 


[t  has  been  truly  said  that  the  reliable  Teachers  AgeBcy  is  the  teactiers  test  fiiend. 
The  Agency  increases  the  teacher^s  opfwrtunity  for  betterment  a  hundred  fo!d.     It  is 
today  regarded  by  all  modem  teachers  and  employing  officers  as  an  educational  necessi- 
ty.    SCHOOL  EDUCATION  does  not  accept  the  adv.  of  any  agency  not  strictly  reliable. 


i/eacners 


^oIl 


Makes  a  spedatty  of  placing  teachers  in  the  Middle  States 
£S  *nd  in  the  West — largest  salaries  paid  there, 

2  Is  conducted  by  experienced  educators  and  busfness  men. 

3  Guarantees  to  satisfy  its  members  or  will  return  the  fee. 

4  Has  been  remarkably  successful  In  placing  Its  membefs 
during  past  years, 
AJdre^    LA.  Tborion,  329-0     Hth  Ave.  S,e« 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Ml NN G SOT A^^ 


Send 
for  our 
Free 
Booklet 


The  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  «' .^o°b^TS?6:. st. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School   Officials  desiring  New   England  Teachers. 

...MIDLAND    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES... 

OFFICES:     Wirren^huri^,  Mo^;  Shenandchah,  Iqwa;  PcndJ«tan,  Orftfttn;  JunHa,  .Nebraska;  Shcfmaa, 
Texan;  Richmond,  Kcnlucky;  Dm  Bciis,  Pennsylvania. 

Posmat,.  for  Gompetent  Teachers 


Competent  Teachers  [o'ffiSJ'""'  '^'"^'=^«^^'^^" 


THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  20  East  Gay  Street,  Columt^uSp  Ohio. 

For  drftfi  He.  pract  Scale  D-op«r  at  Ian  In  securing  just  the  kind  of  position  you   d«fire»  register  with  the 
^ '  Central . ' '     Booh  let  a  nd  blan  ks  f  ree. 

Established  1899  :;       :;  E.  C.  ROQERSt  Manager 


PACIFIC 


the  ground. 


1*£^CHERS'  C^perates  in  Pacific  Northwest  States.     ZOO  Grad* 
.  -^_-^— ,„        Teachers  needed  for  Sept., '07-      Also  Prindpals, 
A  (^  C.  rNJ  U  Y        Supts.  and  High  School .    Register  early.   We  are  on 
Established  1^99.     Write  B.  W.  Brintnall,  Mgr.,  SJS  N.  Y.  Blk.,Seattl€,W*sli. 


James  F.  McCullough  Teachers'  Agency, 


Railway  Exchanfe 
CHICAGO, 
K  Succefttful  School  and  Colkze  Byreau.     Recam  mends  c^ndMAtes  and  u^es  Hs  influence  in  securtnjr. 
flppcnn[-  ^nw  '*  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  REGISTER.    Good  Teachers  uflnltd  in  alt  depanmems,  including  Alhktlc* 
ments,      At'JVV     OjTnmercial  and  Manual  Training.    Wflle  for  circular^  and  blank  loday^ 

Inter-Motintain  TeacKers'  A^encx 

The  Pacific  Slope  ana  Qreat  West,  pays  Highest  Salaries.  Teachers  are  in  de- 
mand.    Special  rates  to  rural  teachers.     If  interested,  address 

GEO.  L.  OIL  WORTH.  Austin,  Nevada. 


^^«  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

602  YouPEennan  Buildtajp,  Des  Molneit  Iowa 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers.  Will  place  these  tea  chers  In  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  in  tha  Great  West  and  Northwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  tt>  deserved  positions.  Will  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    Will  send  full  p.nrticulars  on  request.     Write  for  our  Plans  Today, 


An  Agency  That  Recommends  All  Over  the  Country 

Some  INTERSTATE  Appoiotments  of  Women  Teachers  last  year 

Pa.  to  Me.— Anna  L.  Bard,  Factoryville  to  Aroostock  NormaL  Pa.  to  Mass. — Rose 
E.  Loetzer,  Sayre,  to  Sandi?^tielJ.  Mass,  to  Conn. — Mary  E.  Allen,  South  Hadley  to 
Shelton.  N,  Y.  to  N,  J.— Mrs.  Mary  Morris,  Amsterdam,  to  Point  Pleasant.  Va.  to  Pa. 
^  Ro  xan  n  a  B .  M  a  rsh ,  Ly  nc  h  bu  rg ,  to  Weatherl  y .  N .  Y .  to  Md  * — A\artha  Stn  jth ,  Sy  racuse 
to  Frostburg  Normal.  N,  Y.  to  Va. — Ada  M.  Mallory ,  Phoenix,  to  Chatham,  Ohio  to  W. 
Va. — Emma  McKean.  Cleveland,  to  Wesleyan  University.  N.Y.  to  La. — Florence  E.  Ad. 
ams,  Rochester  to  Straight  University.  N.Y.to  Mich-— Bizabeth  B.  McLellan,  Ithaca, 
to  Ypsilantl  Normal.     CaL  to  Col.  —Frances  C.  Held  en.  Re  J  land,  to  Denver  Normal. 

These  ar«  only  specimens »  but  they  show  our  geographical  range.     Send  for  circulars. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Teachers  Wanted 


AiJlv«nce  Fee    Nat  K;equlrcd.     This  offer  holds  good  Tor  a 

UMitkJ  limts      ^  ac^nck'S  in  Grades,  High  SchooU.  Noniuls 

anJ  L'i>l|i'yL'*i^*«ni>d  Sjbr^-s.      TIil- J^TiitnJ  K  Kre/iu-r  iban  <*<■  I'j^j.'  ^^lVm  ^hio  in  "iUDply.      Write  for  drr  ulj7S 

anarteistere-fliv  THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'  AOENCY, 

Anna  .^\.  Ttiurslon.  Mani^er.  37H  Wibish  Avenue.  CHICAOO 


When  writinff  to  advertisers,  please  sUte  that  yeu  saw  the  ad.  in  School  Bducatioa 
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Minneapolis  continues  to  lead — salaries  of  all  grade 
teachers  again  raised  fifty  dollars.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  every  teacher  had  signed  a  contract  to 
teach  till  April  on  the  old  schedule. — Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation 

^  It  'has  been  announced  recently  that  the  first  year  of 
high  school  work  will  be  installed  this  fall  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Robbinsdale,  Minn.,  public  schools.  The 
principal,  T.  Christianson,  has  made  good,  and  we 
are  informed  that  the  board  has  recognized  his  merit 
by  adding  $20  a  month  to  his  salary  for  the  coming 
year. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Westbrook,  Minn.,  school 
board,  the  principal,  C.  E.  Compton,  and  all  the  other 
teachers  were  reelected  for  anotlier  year. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  teachers'  meetings  for  Car- 
ver county,  Minn.,  was  held  at  Norwood,  Saturday, 
February  16.  As  Mr.  F.  L.  Williams,  the  county  su- 
perintendent, had  been  called  to  Ohio  on  account  of 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Principal  M.  H.  Gullickson 
of  Norwood  presided  at  the  meeting.  Superintendent 
H.  C.  Hess  of  Glencoe  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Relation 
of  the  Teacher  to  the  Community."  The  meeting  was 
ver>''  profitable  and  instructive. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Davis,  for  several  years  principal  of  the 
Dunn  County  School  of  Agriculture,  Menomonic, 
Wis.,  will  become  in  June,  dean  of  the  new  school  of 
agriculture  at  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Brick  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  believes  that  the 
State's  requirements  for  school  attendance  should  not 
be  up  to  a  fixed  age  limit,  but  until  the  grammar  school 
examinations  can  be  passed. 


The  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  has  received  an 
additional  endowment  of  $5,000,000. 

The  entire  corps  of  teachers  at  Kenyon  has  bee» 
reelected  for  next  year.  The  superintendent,  George 
V.  Kinney,  gets  a  raise  of  $100. 

A  general  interest  has  been  awakened  in  manual 
training.  Supt.  Kinney  addressed  the  local  Commercial 
club  on  the  subject.  As  a  result  a  committee  was- 
appointed  composed  of  two  members  of  the  club,  two 
board  members  and  the  superintendent,  to  investigate 
the  matter  in  the  schools  where  manual-training  is 
taught,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction. 

The  enrollment  has  increased  to  104  in  the  high- 
school.  They  will  have  to  enlarge  the  assembly  room- 
to  provide  for  another  recitation  room.  This  will 
necessitate  fitting  up  two  grade  rooms  somewhere  else 
in  the  town. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Thomas  Casey 
has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  every 
school  board  in  Polk  county  in  which  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  the  taxpayers  are  discussed  in  plain  Eng- 
lish. 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  College  was  closed  a  short 
time  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever 
among  the  students. 

Colonel  Larrfed  of  West  Point  believes  that  the 
strict  discipline  of  our  national  military  school  "trains 
the  mind  along  a  consistent  line  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  clear  thinking  and  effective  practical  work.  It 
trains  the  character  to  discipline  of  action,  habits  of 
subordination  to  lawful  authority,  strict  personal  ac- 
countability for  word  and  act,  truth  telling,  integrity, 
and  fidelity  to  trust,  simplicity  of  life  and  courage." 


ART  EDUCATION  DRAWING  BOOK  COURSE 

A  new  series  of  books  recently  from  the  press.  The  greater  part  of  the  Material  and  the  Plan  taken  from  the 
Text  Books  of  Art  Educat'on.  The  page  arrangement  is  such  that  the  right  hand  page  may  be  used  directly  for 
Pencil  or  Water  Color  Drawing,  or  it  may  be  used  for  mounting  drawings  done  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  or  certain 
kinds  of  Construction  Work  in  the  flat.  Wholly  unlike  any  other  Drawing  Books  heretofore  published.  Shorter 
dimension  of  books  from  right  to  left.  Especially  adapted  to  schools  in  which  no  Supervisor  is  employed. 
BOOKS  1,  2,  3,  each,  15  cts.  BOOKS  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  each,  20  cts. 

OUTLINE  for  Teacher  Gratis 

TEXT  BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

The  sales  of  these  books  continue  to  grow.     A  Half  Million  Copies  sold  in  1906, 
BOOKS  1,  2,  25c;    BOOK  3,  30c;      BOOKS  4,  5,  6,  45c;    BOOKS  7,  8,  55c. 
COURSE  OF  STUDY  for  Teachers  gratis  in  places  where  the  books  are  used. 

WATER  COLORS 

The  phenomenal  sales  of  the  PRANG  WATER  COLORS,  although  the  longest  on  the  market,  are  a  sure  index 
of  their  standard  quality.  The  most  economical  for  pupils  and  Boards  to  buy,  on  account  of  their  durability. 
Send  for  circular  and  quotations. 

SKETCHING  PENCILS 

The  PRANG  SKETCHING  PENCIL,  with  its  large  lead,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  offered  for  free  hand 
drawing  in  schools.    Almost  as  popular  as  the  Water  Colors,    Send  for  sample  and  price. 

A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Publications  and  Materials  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  requesting  same. 


INBW  YORK 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

37S  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICi^aO 


ATLANTA 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  Jefferson  County, 
Ala.,  lias  voted  to  secure  legislation  empowering  the 
county  Boards  of  Education  to  elect  the  county  su- 
perintendents. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has  deter- 
mined to  wipe  out  high  school  fraternities  m  the  city's 
schools. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  were  re- 
elected for  another  year  and  nearly  all  were  given  a 
raise  in  salary.  We  uhderstand,  Superintendent  Fos- 
ter has  decided  to  stay,  and  that  will  be  good  news 
to  all  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  him. — Mountain  Lake  View 

On  March  eighth  all  the  departments  of  the  Tyler 
schools  united  in  giving  a  public  entertainment.  A 
large  crowd  came  out,  and  the  proceeds  came  near 
making  the  last  payment  on  the  piano  that  was  pur- 
chased last  fall.  The  board  appreciate  D.  G.  Le- 
Fevre's  services  as  principal  and  have  re-elected  him 
at  an  increase  of  $135.00. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  received 
$150,000,  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Charles  L.  Mar- 
burg, $100,000  of  which  goes  to  the  hospital  and 
$50,000  to  the  university. 

Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  was  elected  president  of 
Chicago  University,  February  20. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Richards  of  Harvard  University  went 
to  Germany  in  March  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 


ments made  for  an  exchange  of  professors  between 
Harvard  and  Berlin. 

^linnesota  university  professors  are  fast  becoming 
known  to  the  world  of  literaUire,  and  are  yearly  con- 
tributing not  only  scientific  works  but  fiction  and 
poetry.  This  year  there  will  be  published  a  siory  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Potter  oaJled  'The  Bumble  Boy?'  a 
Liliputian  story.  Its  author  is  planning  a  series  ol 
ten  stories  for  children,  of  which  this  will  be  the  first. 
She  is  also  said  to  be  engaged  in  writing  a  more  pre- 
tenti<.ius  political  iwvel  which  will  take  rank  even 
above  her  well  known  novel,  "The  Ballingtons," 

Another  story  for  children  which  should  prove  of 
exceeding  interest,  is  ''Balonglong,  the  Igorote  Boy/' 
by  Prof.  A.  E.  Jenks,  who  si>ent  several  year^  aimmg 
the  Filipinos,  and  his  book  will  portray  the  true  Hie  ol 
a  wild  boy  of  the  Philippines. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Folwdl  has  a  Historj^  of  Minn^ota« 
which  he  has  been  working  upon  for  some  time,  and 
which  will  come  from  the  publishers  in  September, 

A  text  bctok  on  ethics  and  a  work  on  '*The  Develop- 
ment of  Religion**  will  soon  be  published  by  Dr.  Nor- 
man Wilde  of  the  philosophy  department,  while  other 
history  works  soon  to  be  issued  will  be  **The  Creation 
of  the'  English  Constitution/'  by  Dr.  A.  B.  White,  afid 
a  monograph,  *A'irginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions/* 
by  Prof.  F.  M.  Anderson.  Prof.  W.  M,  West  is  work- 
ing on  ''Colonial  Life  in  the  Seventeenth  Century/* 
and  a  text  book  on  '*. American  History  and  Govern- 
ment."  Miss  Mary  Peck  of  the  English  department 
will  produce  a  volume  of  poems  some  time  during  the 
sirring.— Minn  cap  oUs  Trib  u  n  c 


Devoe  School  Color  Box  No.  4 1-2 

Begin  the  New  Year  with  Devoe 
School  Colors,  We  are  the  only  con- 
cern making  School  Water  Colors 
which  has  its  own  color-making  plant 
producing  Carmine,  Vermilion,  Lakes, 
etc. 

For  strength  and  quality,  for  texture, 
and  for  price  advantages,  you  will  not 
find  the  equal  of  these  goods. 


The  cut  f  bows  our  No.  4  l-2»Blffbt  Half  Pan8»CiiiDsoii, 
New  Bluo,  New  Qreen,  Burnt  Sienna,  Qamboffe,  Orange, 
Violet  and  Yellow  Ocbre  or  any  special  assortment  off 
colors,  including  Cold  Orey  and  Warm  gray,  witb  brushes. 

Get  our  special  prices  to  Schools,  Teachers,  etc. 

Devoe  4&  Raynold^  Go. 

761  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  Fulton  &  William  Sts.,  New  York 

1214  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 


■ 


Conklin's 

Self-  pg>n 

For  busy  people. 

No  bother. 

FUls  itself. 

Cleans  itself. 

No  dropper. 

Nothing  to  take  apart. 

Nothing  to  spilL 

A  dip  in  ink,  a  touch  of 
thumb  to  nickel  cres- 
cent and  the  pen  is 
full,    ready  to   write- 

All  ttie  belt  dealtra  everrwHert^ 
StAtionera^  Dru^iitt^  J pvelcrt— kindle 
th«  Conklin  Pen  or  can  #upply  it 
if  vouiniiM  iit>on  having  it*  Coiti  no 
naor*  than  oth«r  foiintAin  pern  of  belt 
£rid?.  100  »tyled  and  f iiea  to  trlrct  from 
■  hown  in  our  citaJae  furmahrd  free 
Qpon  Ttqueit.  Any  mtk*  or  atyle  of 
fountAiD  p*n  repaired  jr^romptly, 

THE    CONKLIN    PEN    CO, 

S14  51l'MB  JCFFEtiti  An:,  Toudd.  Driq 

IVIE  HlltUFiCTtMGtl  CiHIUJS  itU  FlLLlMfl  ftM, 
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FOR  O 

COMMENCEMENT 

VISniNQ  CARDS    ETC. 

We  uo  the  Highest  '  ing   v\«jiK  aiid  Pnr^'n?-  a  i 

for  Quotations  and  ^^a.iii/.wi  ui  c-akd  us  Yovp-  Ovf]er  aiui  \\  c  v        ill  J 
Promptly  and  BiH  nt  our  T^owPRt  Fitnirp.  «:>  4H  for  pri* 


Add 


rc^.5.  N^W  School  Supply  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


How  are  You  Fixed  t 


at  tKis  time  of  the  year 

Pens,  Schonf  De^k^   f^^^v,  ftr      JM  us  heRr  frnm  vf^n  tn  cRe^  you   are  in 
need  of 

W       ail  atrve  ^uU  pLUiilpii^  kxliii  well 

We  now  have  on  hand  Several  Thousand  Schof>l  Desks 

1  be  sli        I  the  same  day  as  we  receive  the  or* 

Address 

N-W  ^School    kSupply    Company,) 

MINNEAPOLIS-  MINN. 
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ENGRAVINGS 


FOR 


SCHOOL  and  CLASS 

ANNUALS 


*  Bureau  Quality" 

Halftones 

Color  Plates 

Zinc   Etchings 

Designs 

Illustrations 

High  Grade 

Illustrated 

Advertising 

Designs 
Booklets,  etc. 


New 
Model 

Plant 

One  of 
the  Largest 

in  the 
Country 

TOO 

Expert 

Engravers 

and 

Artists 


The  Class  Picture 


The  *'OId  School" 


The  Favorite  Scenes  of  School  Days — Preserved  in  Catalogs  Annual  ot  Class  Publica- 
tions through  the  Medium  of  Good  Halftone  Illustrations  Have  a  Value  Incalcul- 
able, Good  Halftones  have  Depth,  Snap  and  Life — Faithful  Reproductions  of  tho 
OriginaK 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples  of  Work 

BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING 


aiobe  Buildinir 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


15-17  South  Sixth  Street 
miNNEA  POLIS 


821  Railway  Exchange 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


|iM»¥»MMiPlMl«M«l«MMM^^ 


When  writliiff  to  Mlvertl^«r8.  please  state  that  you  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Bducatioo 


SCHOOL  EDUCATIOT^ 


May 


SCHOOLS 

Bto. 


Professor 
in 


D^^Lrc*  I!r««zw^f  We  will  send  Profes 
DUUKSTXCC;  Harpman's  Outline 
==^:^=^^:^^^=  Geosraphy  together 
with  a  ropy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  SOUTH BRN 
MINNESOTA  NORMAL  COLLBQB,  tree  lo  any- 
one sending  us  the  names  of  five  or  more  persons  who 
expect  to  take  the  examination  for  second  grade  cer- 
tificate, first  grade  certificate,  or  professional  certifi- 
cate within  the  next  year.  Send  good  names  or  none 
at  all.    Address 

NORMAL  BOOK  STORE, 

900  College  St..  Austin.  Minn. 


Harvard  University 

Summer  Courses,  1907 
July  2— August  9 

For  particulars  apply  to.  the  Chairman 
J.  L.  LOVB,  Cambridge.  Mmi. 


Standard  Stenography 

Simplified  Method;    Book,  15c. 

WM.  A.  MARR,  Teacher,    Sta.  M.  ChicaRO. 


Westero  Normal  CoHege 


Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Student's  R.  R.  Fare  Paid.  Tw«nty^iv« 
Courses.  Over  850  Students  Annually. 
Least  Expensive  School  in  West  Enter 
Any  Time. 

4.  M.  HUSSCV.  PraaH 

•HCImnOOAH,  WW* 
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University  of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  24-August  3,  1907 

A  regular  session  of  the  University 
with  emphasis  on  graduate  wtrk. 

Courses  in  the  regular  University  de- 
partments, leading  to  the  doctor's,  mas- 
ter's, and  bachelor's  degrees. 

Special  courses  for  teachers,  including 
a  new  course  in  the  Elements  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  courses  in  Art  and  Design, 
Domestic  Science,  Library  training.  Man- 
ual Training  and  Public  School  Music. 

Summer  Session  staff  of  46  professors, 
22  instructors,  and  assistants. 

Location:  Madison  the  Beautiful. 

Send  for  descriptive  bulletin  to 

REGISTRAR, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


MinneapoHs  School  of  Fine  Arts 

SUMMER  TBRM  1907 
Prom  Monday,  June  17  to  Satorday,  Aoff.  17 

I.  Classes  in   Drawing  and  Painting, 
Out-door  Sketching,     Composition, 
Illustration. 
II.  Department  of  Decorative  Design. 

III.  Department  of  Handicraft. 

IV.  A  Special  Class    In    Water    Colors 

uffder  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Fulcawa  Jine 
Baske.  of  Tolclo.  Japan,  will  open  on  Wed- 
nesday. July  17  and  continue  until  Satur- 
day. August  17.    For  particulars  apply  to 

Robert  Koehler,  Director. 


St«  Olaf  Collesre 

Classical   and  Scientific  Courses 
also  Music  School 

STUDBNTS  OP  BITHBR  SEX  ADMITTED 

25  Teachers.  Beautiful  Location.  New  Boys' Dormi- 
tory with  ail  Modern  Improvements.  Board  and 
Rooms  at  Reasonable  Prices.  For  catalog  and  partic- 
ulars address  the  President. 

J.  N.  KILDAHL.  Nortbfieid,  Minn. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a 

THOROUGH  yet  INEXPENSIVE  SCHOOL 

in  Normal,  Business  or  Academic  branches, 
send  for  a  catalogue  of  AUQUSTANA 
COLLEGE,  Canton,  South  Dakota. 

A.  Q.  TUVE,  Praiident 


LEARN 


TO  TEACH  I  S70.  and  upwards, 
pays  for  board,  room  and  tuition  for 
weeks.     Free  TnlUon  to  one 


ibeldt,  Iowa. 


Ao  weeks.  Free  TnlUon 
from  each  county.  Address 
HoBbeldt  CoIlM*.  Haabeldl 


Three  and  Four  Year  Courses 

STILL  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY. 

DBS  MOINBS,  IOWA. 

Larffeft  OsteoiMthlc  Clinic  In  the  Worid.  Os- 
teoiMtbic  Infirmary  in  Connection.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue 10.  Next  Term  Beslni  Feb.  1, 1907.  We  are 

in  position  to  take  care  of  patients  of  all  classes.  The 
best  of  everything.  C.  E.  Thompson.  A.  M.,  D.  O.. 
Pres  ^t:  William  E.  D.  Rummel.  A.  M..  L.  L.  B., 
Sec.  c.    '  General  Manase^,  1422  Locust  street. 

University^Minnesota 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  17th  to  July  26tli 

JVIINNBAPOLIS 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION— Instruction 
in  all  elementary  school  studies  re- 
quired for  the  State  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificates, with  method  courses  ar- 
ranc'ed  for  rural,  semi-graded  and 
graded  school  teachers.  Special  cours- 
es in  music,  drawing  and  nandwork. 

COLLEGE  SECTION— Advanced  cours- 
es in  all  secondary  studies  for  high 
school  teachers,  including  all  studies 
required  for  the  state  professional 
certificates.  University  credit  given 
for  many  courses.  Ftofessional 
courses  for  teachers  and  principals  in 
the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  The  libraries,  laboratories 
and  museums  of  the  University  will 
be  at  the  rervice  of  students. 

QEORQE  F,  JAMES,  Conductor 

For  fuller  particulars  apply  to  the 

REGISTRAR,  University  of  Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Announcements  ready  April  15th,  1907 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

New  York  City 

Professional  and  Graduate  Courses  leadlns  to  the 
Degrees  of  B.  S..  A.  M..  and  Ph.  D..  and  Di- 
plomas In  Teaching  and  SupervlskMi. 

25  Departments.  3  Schools  of  Observation  and 
Practice.  150  Officers  and  Instructors.  1035  Resi- 
dent Students.  1425  Partial  Students.  5  Fellow- 
ships. .35  Scholarships.  $418,000.00  Annual  Ex- 
penditures. 

Announcement  for  1907-08  ready  April  1st. 

Teachers  College  Publications: 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD 

bi-monthly.  8th  year,  $1.00  per  year 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATION 

2nd  year.  $  .75  to  $2.50  a  number. 

EDUCATIONAL  REPRINTS 

No.  1.  Report  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee on  Industriat  Education,  SO 
cents. 

Descriptive  circular  on  application. 

James  E.  Russell,  L  L.  D. 

DEAN. 


Handicraft  Guild  School 

Instruction  in  Design  and  the  Crafts.  Summer 
Session,  June  19  to  July  20,  1907.  ERNEST 
A.  BATCHELDER,  Director,  For  circulars 
address,  FLORENCE  WALES, 

Sec.  Handicraft  Guild 

926  Second  Av«.  So.,     MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Summer  Session  of 

UPPER  IOWA  UNIVERSITY 

Regular  Ten  Weeks'  Term.  College  of  Liberal  ArU. 
begins  June  17.  Teachers  and  Elementary  Re- 
view Courses,  six  weeks'  session,  b^ns  June  17, 
followed  by  two  weeks'  teachers  Institute  and  state 
examinations.  Write  for  special  bulletin. 
ARTHUR  B.  BENNETT.  Dean,   Payetto,  la. 


Business  and  Shorthand  Course 

If  you  want  a  Business  and  Shorthand  Course 
for  only  SI  .00  a  week,  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Normal 
CoUege,  of  Austin,  Minn,,  on  page  3  of 
this  issue.    Send  for  catalogue. 


Stout  Training  Schools 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  22  to  Auffust  23.  1907 


Elffht  Coorsos  In  Domestic  Art  and  Science 
Nine  Courses  In  Manual  Training 

Work  in  the  various  courses  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers  of  Domestic  Art  and  Science, 
and  Manual  Training;  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  Public  Schools;  Graded  School 
Teachers  wanting  training  In  Elementary  Con- 
struction; prospective  students  In  the  cegular 
courses  of  the  Stout  Training  Schools:  persons 
desirous  of  gaining  practical  experience  In  various 
forms  of  Crafts  Work. 

The  Stout  Training  Schools  train  teachers  of 
Domestic  Art  and  Science.  Manual  Training  and 
for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  work.  Two  year 
professional  and  technical  courses.  Di^^loma  leads 
to  life  certificate  In  Wisconsin.  One  year  grad- 
uate work  offered.  School  year  begins  Sep- 
tember 2.  1907. 

For  Further  Informatioa  Address 
Superintendent  L.  D.  HARVEY, 

MENOMONIB,  WISCONSIN. 
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THE  WINONA  SEMINARY 


WINONA,  MINNESOTA 


A  BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOL, 
for  Qlrls 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 

Literary  Department — prescribed  and  elective 
Courses  of  Study,  Elementary  Department, 
Strong  Faculty,  Accredited  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

Conservatory  of  Music  with  Instructors'from 
the  Best  European  Conservatories. 

Department  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Department  of  Expression. 

Department  of  Household  Economics. 
Rrlvat©  R.ooms 

Splendidly  Equipped  Gymnasium.   Extensive 

Grounds.    Terms  Moderate.    Address 

The  Directress 


50  Old  Favorite  Songs  ^w°i1«r4J!Js"'i^f 

all  times.    A  great  entertainer  for  school  and  home. 

Everybody  enthusiastic.    Send  25c  stamps  for  copy. 

or  15c  and  names  of  not  less  than  five  persons  who 

miffht  attend  school.  Your  money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Address 

COLLBOB   OP    COMMERCE    AND    NORMAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Portaffe,  WUconslii 


YOU  GA.'N  AFFORD 

AIV  BDUCATIOIN 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

Valparaiso*   Indiana 

(One  of  the  Larsest  Urlversltles  In  the  United  States) 

O/fen  yog  the  advajatmges  of  the  bigb 

priced  McbooSa  at  an  expense 

witbia  yaur  reach 

25  Departments      1 65  Instructors 
Excellent  Equipments 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  may  select  their 
studies  from  any,  or  many  of  the  following 

Departments:  Preparatory,  Teachers, 
Kindergarten,  Primary,  Psychology  and  Ped- 
agogy, Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Biology, 
Civil  En^neering,  Classical,  Higher  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  Musk,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Phar- 
macy, Medicine,  Dentistry,  Commereial, 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

Tuition,  tlS  per  quarter  of  12  weeks, 
which  practically  pays  for  all  the  departmrats 
excepting  Music,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Board  and  furnished  room,  S18  to  S22.80 
per  quarter. 

Catalogue  containing  fuU  particulars  mailed  free. 
Address  H.  B.  BROWN,  President. 

or   O.  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-President. 

Calendar.  Mid-Spring  term  will  open 
April  2d;-  Summer  term  will  open  May  14th; 
Mid-Summer  term,  June  11th.  New  Year 
will  open  September  3d. 


r\«  11/  C    •!   •       C  *        ^*         O  If  you  did,  remember  that  you 

Did  You  rail  in  Examination  ?-^^'^i„fx;^,? 

confidence  at  the  SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  NORMAL  COLLEGE.  You  can  take  two  or 
more  classes  in  a  subject.  For  instance,  in  Arithmetic,  take  the  classes  in  Fractions, 
Percentage  and  Mensuration,  and  you  can  cover  the  whole  subject  in  6  or  8  weeks  time 
and  do  it  thoroughly.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  in  other  subjects.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
make  up  grades  with  us  every  year.  Expenses  low:  Good  Board  SI. 75  a  week  and  a 
nicely  furnished  room  SOc  a  week.  Tuition  Free  to  the  first  student  from  each  postoflice. 
SI  .00  a  week  to  all  others.  We  also  operate  the  laigest  and  most  thorough  Business 
and  Shorthand  School  in  Minnesota.    Send  for  complete  catalogue.    Address 

CHAS.  R  BOOSTROM,  Pres.  or  A.  J.  HARPMAN.  Vice  Pr«sld«nt.  Austin.  Minnesota. 


PR0FE:SSI0NAL  courses  for  TEACHERS 

THB  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION  OPTHB  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO  offers  for  instruction  and 
training  of  teachers: 

[IJ  Two  Yearf  Courief  for-(a)  EiemenUry  teachers;  (b)  Kindergarten  Teachers;  (c)  Teachers  of 

Home  Economics. 
[2]  Pour  Years  Courses' foi — (a)  Superintendents.  Princlimls.  and  Teachers  In  high,  elementary. 

and  secondary  schools;  (b)  Teachers  of  special  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 
\i\  Courses  io  Arts  and  Technology. 

These  courses  lead  to  diplomas  and  degrees.  Given  In  every  quarter  of  the  year.  Students  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Laboratories,  Libraries,  and  Museums  of  the  University.  Summer  terms,  June  15  to  July  25, 
July  26  to  August  31. 1907.    Circulars  on  application  to  the 

Dean  of  thb  College  op  Education.  University  of  Chicago. 


»»•  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

602  YoaBgeroian  Balldlof ,  Des  MolaM,  Iowa 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers.  Will  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  best 
paying  potions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  in  the  Great  West  and  Northwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions.  WIU  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    Will  send  full  particulars  on  request.    Write  for  our  Plans  Today. 


Bercy's,  Ducroquet's  Sauveur's   ET  D  P  lU  /^  II   German,  SpuiislL  Italian,  and 

and  other  methods  are  used      I   ll  I  11 1 )  ll       other  Foreign  Languages. 
Everywhere  for  Teaching    ■   ■^■-■^vrii    g^^  f^y  Complete  Catalog. 
"WII^I^IAM  R.  JKNKINS.  851-858  8tK  Av«.  (cov.  48tK  St.)  NwwTovH 


0.  M.  LANOUM,  Prosldent 


J.  M.  BALZBR.  Vice  President 


619-635   FIRST   AVE.   S.,   MINNEAPOLIS 

A  consolidation  of  two  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  progressive  com- 
mercial colleges -in  the  Northwest — 

The  Metropolitan  and  the  Eclectic  Commercial  Colleges 

New  building — one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  commercial  colleges 
in  America.    The  Best  Teachers   Money  Can  Secure. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY 

of  qualifying  the  student  for  the  higher  business  positions.     We  have  added 
THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

in  "Brain  Capital"  to  the  "Stock  in  Trade"  of  hundreds  of  former  students— 
among  these  a  large  number  of  business  men,. University  graduates,  teachers, 
and  others.    We  also  make  a  specialty  of 

NORMAL  COURSES 

in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship— busi- 
ness and  professional — and  cognate  branches.  We  constantly  have  c^lls  for 
commercial  teachers  and  we  guarantee  a  good  position  as  soon  as  competent. 
If  you  are 

TIRED  OF  TEACHING 

let  us  plan  a  course  for  you,  and  what  we  have  done  for  thousands  of  others 
we  can  do  for  you.  Messrs.  Miller,  Bashaw,  Johnson,  and  Fries  are  to-day 
receiving  from  $4,000  to  $6,200  per  annum,  because  of  a  course  with  us. 
Mrs.  Grosskopf,  Misses  Nelson,  Payne,  and  Smith  doubled  their  salaries  be- 
cause they  gave  up  teaching  for  a  commercial  training.  Can  furnish  names 
of  hundreds  of  others  who  did  as  well.    If  you  want  to 

MAKE  MONEY   DURING  VACATION, 

please  write  us  for  particulars  at  once.     Mr.  Fanslow  earned  $150  net,  in  6 

weeks  and  you  can  do  as  well. 

For  catalog  and  full  particulars,  write 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
619-625  First  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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A  Confidential  Chat  with  Subscribers  to  School  Education 


There  are  just  five  things  we  want  to  em- 
phasize in  our  May-Day  talk  with  you. 

First:  We  want  to  express  our  gratification 
at  the  cordial  support  we  are  receiving  from 
old  friends,  in  the  shape  of  renewals  and  from 
others  in  new  subscriptions.  Our  list  is  now  a 
large  one  and  promises  to  be  twice  the  size  in 
1907-8. 

Second :  It  is  a  pleasiu-e  to  us  to  know,  thru 
oiu-  correspondence  with  subscribers,  that  they 
appreciate  oiu*  efforts  to  place  SCHOOL  EDU- 
CATION in  their  hands  at  the  beginning  of 
every  month.  The  inconveniences  to  which  a 
few  subscribers  have  been  subjected  are  inci- 
dent to  the  change  we  have  been  making  to  a 
new  system  of  mailing  and  we  are  confident 
the  new  plan  wiU  prevent  their  recurrence. 

Third:  In. writing  us  about  missing  numr 
bers,  change  of  address,  or  anything  else  relat 
ing  to  your  subscription,  we  ask  you  to  write 
as  if  every  particular  (every  letter  of  name,  old 
address  and  new  address,  written  very  distinct- 
ly, dates,  etc.)  were  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
When  we  are  corresponding  with  12,000  sub- 
scribers, we  cannot  keep  in  mind  the  details 
of  letters  written  months  ago.  The  following 
note  written  in  a  moment  of  agony  by  our  very 
capable  superintendent  of  subscription  will 
give  an  idea  of  one  of  our  difficulties. 

To  the  Elditor: 

I  am  squandering  School  Education's  good 
money  and  time  each  day  hunting  the  name  of 
some  subscriber,  because  in  writing  about  his 
change  of  date,  his  renewal,  his  discontinuance, 
his  address,  the  spelling  of  his  name,  or  some 
^other  small  but  very  essential  thing  belonging 
to  a  subscription  list,  said  subscriber  dates  his 
letter  from  some  place  where  he  happens  to  be 
temporarily,  instead  of  from  the  place  of  his 
address  as  recorded  on  oiu-  list.  This  is  con- 
fusing to  us,  only  because  he  does  not  mien- 
tion  the  place  in  which  he  resides  or  at  which 
he  is  getting  his  paper.  His  thoughtlessness 
compel  us  to  himt  thru  several  thousand 
names,  files,  letters,  post  masters'  notices,  sub- 


scription cards,  agents'  reports,  and  so  on,  and 
so  forth,  ad  infinitiun. 

If  you  have  any  language,  languages,  or 
comlnnation  of  languages  that  can  impress 
uoon  subscribers  the  necessity  of  accuracy, 
please  use  it 

Very  truly, 
SUPT.  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Fourth:  If  you  will  notify  SCHOOL  EDU- 
CATION of  change  of  address  as  soon  as  you, 
yourself  know  it,  it  will  prevent  friction  at  both 
ends  of  the  line. 

Fifth:  RENEIW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW.  We  are  very  desirous  of  having  our 
next  year's  subscription  complete,  as  far  as 
possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
To  effect  this,  we  have  decided  to  offer  two 
special  inducements  for  immediate  renewals. 

Every  subscriber  who  renews  for  one  year 
NOW,  remitting  us  the  regular  yearly  sub- 
scription rate,  may  have  his  subscription  ex- 
tended four  months  beyond  the  tune  for  which 
he  pays,  without  charge.  For  instance,  if  your 
subscription  expires  with  the  December,  '07, 
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1909  numbers  free. 

Or,  instead  of  an  extension  of  time,  you  may 
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Editorial 


Nail  It  Down 

An  immigrant  once  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
a  temporary  shed  to  shelter  his  household  goods  while 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  a  dwelling  house.  For 
roofing,  he  laid  on  loose  boards,  putting  in  a  small  nail 
here  and  there.  He  failed  to  take  prairie  winds  into 
account  and  the  first  one  scattered  his  roof  over  the 
plain  while  his  belongings  were  half  ruined  by  a  soak- 
ing rain. 

Some  teachers  are  as  improvident  as  the  heedless 
immigrant;  they  lay  their  intellectual  boards  with 
more  or  less  care  but  either  fail  to  nail  them  down  or 
use  shingle  nails  where  they  should  use  tenpennies. 
The  failure  to  nail  down  occurs  in  all  subjects,  with  the 
result  that  when  elementary  truths  once  learned  are 
needed  as  a  basis  for  higher  knowledge,  they  are 
missing — fhey  are  scattered  over  the  mental  prairie, 
many  of  them  hopelessly  lost — they  were  not  nailed 
down  when  they  were  laid. 

One  of  the  first  mathematical  boards  that  should  be 
securely  nailed  is  the  addition  table.    There  are  forty- 


five  additions  possible  of  two  numbers  each  expressed 
by  a  single  figure.  These  should  be  drilled  upon  at  the 
proper  time — or  rather,  times — until  they  are  so  se- 
curely nailed  that  they  will  remain  as  long  as  the  men- 
tal structure  lasts.  Another  is  the  multiplication  table. 
Students  are  handicapped  at  every  step  in  their  study 
of  "arithmetic  and  algebra  because  of  their  facility  for 
blundering  in  adding  and  multiplying."  The  same  is 
true  of  every  important  principle  in  the  study. 

This  line  of  thought  is  suggested  by  a  paper  read 
recently  before  an  association  of  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics by  H.  A.  Foering  on  Causes  Contributing  to  the 
Failure  of  Students  in  College  Mathematics  ^Educa- 
tion, November,  1906).  The  writer  communicated  with 
every  college  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  found  a  prac- 
tical unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  failure. 
He  says: 

In  algebra  the  replies  indicate  that  many  failures 
are  due,  first,  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of  those  es- 
sentials that  form  the  basis  of  subsequent  work,  even 
extending  to  the  pupil's  lack  of  thoroness  in  most 
elementary  parts,  such  as  numerical  computations, 
factoring,  fractions  in  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  second, 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  not  been  taught  that  he 
must  know  why  every  statement  he  makes  in  mathe- 
matics is  true,  and,  if  demonstrable,  to  be  ready  with 
the  proof.  This  indicates  a  failure  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  to  teach  boys  what  a  definition  is,  and  its 
value ;  to  teach  the  students  to  know  why  every  mathe- 
matical statement  he  makes  is  true,  whether  it  is  an 
axiom,  a  definition,  a  conclusion  of  some  previous 
proof,  or  needs  present  proof. 

At  Cornell  University,  freshmen  frequently  make 
such  mistakes  as  these: 

I  divided  by  (;r  plus  a)  equals  i  divided  by  x  plus 
I  rlivided  b>  a; 

The  square  root  of  (x  square  plus  a  square)  is  x 
plus  a. 

"What  is  the  trouble,''  asks  Mr.  Foering,  "when  a 
college  student  makes  such  blunders?" 

The  trouble  is  that  as  his  intellectual  building  has 
gone  up  the  boards  have  not  been  securely  nailed. 
Some  boards  require  more  nails  than  others;  if  nails 
start  out  some  time  after  they  are  put  in,  they  should 
be  driven  home  and  an  additional  nail  placed.  The 
importance  of  secure  nailing  is  as  great  in  every  other 
study  as  in  mathematics.  Teachers,  when  you  impart 
a  truth  of  any  kind,  nail  it  down. — H 
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Changes  in  Rural  Schools 

A  certain  county  superintendent  of  schools  re- 
marked recently,  that  there  had  been  not  very  marked 
changes  in  the  rural  schools  within  fifteen  years,  save 
in  lengthening  the  number  of  months  voted  and  a  few 
minor  improvements.  Really  it*s  not  very  many  years 
ago,  since  the  walls  of  rural  schools  were  decorated 
with  the  cheapest  of  pictures,  if  at  all — many  walls 
had  advertisements  of  soap  companies,  steamship  com- 
panies, etc.  The  rural  teacher  then  had  little  or  no 
thought  of  art  higher  than  her  own  poor  environment. 
We  were  then  so  busy  with  arithmetic,  history,  spell- 
ing, and  writing,  that  no  one  had  thought  it  wise  to 
plant  these  ethical  ideas,  which  now  are  in  or  are  so 
generally  coming  into  our  rural  schools.  No  one  real- 
izes more  than  the  writer,  what  a  powerful  influence 
in  ethical  culture,  have  been  and  are  today,  the  sum- 
mer schools  and  art  journals,  upon  the  student  teach- 
ers, who  in  turn  have  carried  this  influence  into  their 
schools  and  into  the  homes  where  they  are  boarding. 
The  writer  recalls  certain  homes  where  little  or  no 
artistic  taste  had  been  awakened  or  manifested,  until 
the  advent  of  a  teacher  who  had  for  twelve  weeks  or 
more  been  under  this  civilizing  and  refining  influence 
and  who  had  in  her  own  simple  way,  chipped  oif,  by 
degrees,  the  rough  edges  of  unrefined  customs  and 
practices  we  now  call  boorish.  This  led  to  the  restful 
tints  on  the  schoolroom  wall  ai)d  to  the  madonna, 
beautifully  framed,  and  artistically  hung,  which  con- 
tinuously inspires  holiness  and  righteousness  in  the 
schools,  without  personally  preaching  it.  We  recall 
that  only  about  ten  years  ago  in  a  certain  county  in 
one  of  the  northwestern  states,  300  copies  of  a  "A 
Message  to  Garcia"  were  put  into  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers and  school  oflFicials.  Shortly  after  this,  200  copies 
of  "Blessed  be  Drudgery"  were  given  out  to  the  teach- 
ers of  this  same  county.  At  this  time  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  no  real  work  of  art  could  have  been  found 
in  any  rural  school  in  that  county.  But  if  you  go  into 
that  county  today  you  will  find  art,  tenderness,  mercy, 
and  righteousness  manifested  in  many  ways.  You 
will  find  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  and  will 
carry  a  message  to  Garcia  and  who  believe — Blessed 
be  Drudgery — R 


Religion  in  the  Ptiblic  School 

We  are  greatly  interested  in  the  current  discussion 
on  religious  conditions  in  our  schools.  Some  complain 
that  our  children  are  growing  up  without  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible  and  it  is  contended  that  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  given  as  regularly  as  in- 
struction in  arithmetic  or  geography. 

Where  is  there  higher  moral  and  religious 
thought,  directly  bearing  on  right  living,  right  think- 


ing, and  right  actions — a  most  blessed  trinity — than 
that  which  is  found  in  Tennyson  and  the  New  Eng- 
land poets,  the  best  of  whose  writings  are  found  in  our 
school  readers?  May  it  not  be  true  that  the  50,000 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  America  are  the  very 
best  preachers  of  righteousness?  May  it  not  be  true 
that  these  teachers  are  teaching  daily  the  laws  of  un- 
selfishness, truthfulness,  tenderness,  reliability,  and 
personal  accountability  to  such  a  degree  that  the  re- 
sult may  equal  that  in  the  work  of  the  churches  ?  Our 
schools  will  always  be  just  what  the  home  and  patrons 
want  them  to  be.  The  home  is  probably  the  most 
forceful  of  all  agents  in  the  child's  life.  If  the  home 
would  more  closely  unite  with  the  school ;  if  the  home 
would  more  closely  study  the  methods  of  school 
ethics,  a  happier  solution  of  this  problem  would  result. 
The  street  is  today  one  of  the  great  engines  of  educa- 
tion. It  does  not  always  work  in  harmony  with  the 
home  and  the  school.  Many  times  it  blights  both. 
Many  times,  it  quite  overbalances  both  and  pulls  down- 
ward as  rapidly  as  both  build  upward,  street  ethics 
need  cleansing.  We  deny  that  the  schools  are  with- 
out religion  and  morals ;  it  is  the  street  that  needs  re- 
generation and  cleasing — R 


The  Cotintx  Superintendent 

One  of  the  very  helpful  acts  for  rural  school  bet- 
terment passed  by  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  during 
this  session,  is  the  bill  compelling  county  commission- 
ers to  pay  all  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools.  This  act  should 
have  been  passed  many  years  ago.  To  compel  a  coun- 
ty superintendent  to  travel  from  school  to  school  and 
make  no  allowance  for  traveling  expenses,  is  illog- 
ical and  unreasonable.  The  old  plan  has  led  to  a  par- 
tial abandonment  of  school  visitation,  because  super- 
intendents have  been  loth  to  expend  the  greater  part 
of  their  salary  in  school  visitation.  They  will  now 
be  encouraged  to  visit  as  many  schools  as  possible,  no 
matter  what  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

We  are  not  sure  but  county  commissioners  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  purchase  and  keep  in  repair  a  first- 
class  automobile  for  the  superintendent's  use.  This 
would  wonderfully  help  to  bring  him  in  close  touch 
with  the  teachers. 

County  commissioners  buy  for  auditors  and  treas- 
urers adding  machines  costing  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars.  They  buy  expeiisive  book  typewriters  for  the 
registers  of  deeds,  a  fee  officer  receiving  thrice  the 
salary  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Schools  are  more 
important  than  adding  machines  and  book  type- 
writers. They  ought  to  be  in  the  offices  where  they 
are — but  the  county  superintendent  of  the  future  must 
be  better  equipped  and  the  state  must  see  to  it  that  he 
is— i? 
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Aimless  Teaching 

One  afternooon  a  dozen  or  more  teachers  were  re- 
turning home  from  a  teachers'  meeting  and  were  talk- 
ing about  the  methods  that  were  advocated  in  the  lec- 
ture to  which  they  had  just  listened.  The  speaker  had 
declared  that  the  teacher  must  have  sympathy,  polite- 
ness, and  love  if  she  would  ha,ve  sympathy,  polite- 
teachers  were  seriously  questioning  if,  when  the  daily 
grind  of  teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  etc.,  was  done,  their  duties  were  not  fulfiled. 
"Is  it  really  true,"  said  a  number,  "that  we  must 
carefully  look  after  absentees,  the  truants,  the  back- 
ward ones,  the  discouraged,  and  the  inefficient?  Why 
should  we  need  inquire  into  the  home  life  of  our  pu- 
pils? Why  should  we  need  to  know  whetkcr  they  are 
properly  supplied  with  good  and  wholesome  food? 
Whether  the  homes  have  good  light,  good  air,  and 
good  books?  Why  shall  we  be  held  accountable  for 
good  light  in  our  rooms?  Are  we  really  responsible 
for  poor  eyesight  in  our  pupils?" 

Our  interest  in  the  conversation  of  these  teachers 
became  quite  intense.  Is  it  really  true  that  a  majority 
of  teachers  think  their  duty  begins  and  ends  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  text-books? 

The  qualities  of  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  patience 
are  not  born  out  of  text-book  studies,  but  they  are  the 
essentials  of  successful  teaching.  It  is  recalled 
how  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon  on  the  cam* 
pus,  where  a  summer  school  was  in  session, 
the  pupil-teachers  sitting  in  groups  were  recounting 
the  little  acts  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  which 
had  been  so  many  times  manifested  in  the  school- 
room by  the  pupils.  They  recalled  many  days  when 
the  day  had  been  cheered,  lightened,  and  made  full 
of  joy  by  some  little  act  of  tenderness. 

To  teach  only  the  sofcer  necessities,  the  barer  essen- 
tials, leaves  teaching  aimless,  dry,  and  perfunctory. 
The  oil  of  joy  needs  to  be  poured  out  in  our  daily 
tasks.  We  need  to  compare  the  Sundays  and  the  Fri- 
days in  our  work.  We  think  on  Sunday  of  our  plan 
for  Monday — and  we  ought  to  add  a  thought  of  help- 
fulness which  will  make  our  teaching  more  sane  and 
le^^fi  inane — R 


Superintendent  Hamlin's  Plan 

The  plan  employed  in  thet  LeSueur  high  school 
which  is  described  by  Supt.  F.  E.  Hamlin  in  this  issue 
of  School  Education  under  the  caption  "Individual 
Work  in  Geometry,"  has  a  merit  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  the  writer.  It  fosters  the  idea  that  the 
study  of  a  lesson  is  not  a  daily  cram  for  immediate 
recitation  but  a  step  in  the  permanent  mastery  of 
the  subject.  A  student  is  called  upon  for  a  demon- 
stration not  of  today's  proposition  but  of  any  one 
preceding  the  point  he  has  reached  in  his  study.  -He 
must,  therefore,  get  a  bulldog  grasp  of  every  prin- 
ciple in  order  to  acquit  himself  with  credit  in  class. 
The  plan  is  well  worth  trial  in  other  schools  and 
may  be  applied  in  other  subjects. 


Sleeping  Habits  of  Birds 

Such  facts,  as  are  recorded  in  Professor  Lange's 
article  in  another  column  could  be  ascertained  by  any 
boy  who  knows  how  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open. 
No  apparatus,  no  ornithological  lore  is  required  for 
pursuing  such  investigations.  The  only  equipment 
necessary  is  curiosity,  and  perseverance.  The  writer 
of  the  article  headed  "'How  Some  Wild  Birds  Sleep," 
D.  Lange,  is  author  of  several  books  on  birds.  One  of 
^hem— "'How  to  Know  One  Hundred  Wild  Birds  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Northwest,"  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  teachers  and  pupils  who  are  interested  in 
birds  and  their  ways.  Teachers  would  do  their 
scholars  a  great  service  by  encouraging  them  to  report 
on  descriptions,  nests,  and  habits  of  the  birds  they 
see  in  their  daily  walks. 


Continuous  Sessions  in  Minnesota  Normal  Schools 

Under  the  new  law  a  twelve  weeks'  summer  session 
will  be  held  in  each  of  the  five  Normal  Schools  this 
year.     Particulars  in  June  SCHOOL  EDUCAIION. 


Ethel — "Mamma,  if  a  little  boy  is  a  lad,  why  isn't 
a  big  boy  a  ladder  ?" 

Mamma — "For  the  same  reason,  I  suppose,  that  al- 
though a  little  doll  is  a  doll,  a  big  doll  is  not  a  dollar." 
Ethel  (reflectively) — "That's  so;  my  big  doll  was 
two  dollars." 


LULLABY 


C.  H.  Congdon. 


A  Lullaby 

JOHN  G.  HOLLAND 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  bees  in  the  clover  . 
Crooning  so  drowsily,  crying  so  low. 
Rockaby,  lullaby,  dear  little  rover  I 

Down  into  wonderland, 

Down  to  the  underland, 

Down  into  wonderland  go  I 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  rain  on  the  clover  I 
Tears  on  the  eyelids  that  waver  and  weep. 
Rockaby.  lullaby,  bending  it  over, 

Down  on  the  mother-world. 

Down  on  the  other  world. 

Down  on  the  mother-world  sleep  1 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  dew  on  the  clover  I 

Dew  on  the  eyes  that  will  sparkle  at  dawn. 

Rockaby,  lullaby,  dear  little  rover  I 

Into  the  stilly  world. 

Into  the  lily  world, 

Into  the  lily  world  gone  I 
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IRdtJonal  Educational  Hssociation 

Lx)s  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  8-12,  1907 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
in  Chicago,  Feb.  26,  2j,  and  28,  1907,  was  by  far  the 
largest  meeting  of  that  department  ever  held.  There 
were  1,231  enrolled.  The  largest  previous  meeting 
was  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  900  were  enrolled. 

Railroad  rates  to  Los  Angeles  are  based  upon 
one  first  class  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip  plus  the 
$2.00  membership  fee,  as  follows : 

Round  trip  rate  (including  membership  fee)  from 

Chicago $64. 50 

St.  Paul 61 .90 

New  Orleans 59. 50 

Memphis 61 .  15 

St.  Louis 59-50 

Missouri  River  points 52 .  00 

These  rates  allow  returning  by  diverse  routes 
without  extra  charge,  except,  if  the  trip  is  made  one 
way  thru  Portland,  Ore.,  an  arbitrary  of  $12.50  is 
added.  The  ticket  conditions  allow  stop-overs  on  both 
the  going  and  returning  trip  at  all  points  west  of 
Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Missouri  River  points,  first  Texas 
point,  and  in  California.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale 
from  June  22  to  July  5,  inclusive,  and  will  be  good  for 
return  to  starting  point  until  September  15. 

Extensive  arrangements  are  being  made  for  special 
rates  for  a  great  variety  of  side  trips  and  excursions 
to  points  of  interest  in  California  ana  ai  tlie  principal 
stop-over  points  en  route,  both  going  and  returning?. 
Rates  for  entertainment  at  Los  Angeles  will  be  about 
as  follows: 

At  the  large,  first  class  hotels,  Ame.ican  plan,  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 

At  smaller  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  European 
plan,  $1.00  per  day  per  person,  without  bath;  $1.50 
per  day  with  bath. 

Accommodations  for  15,000  people  in  private 
families  and  many  small  family  hotels  will  be  about  50 
cents  per  day  for  each  person,  two  in  a  room.  If  meals 
are  desired,  breakfast  or  six  o'clock  dinner,  or  both, 
can  be  had  for  50  cents  per  meal. 

Rates  for  board  by  the  week  will  be  at  correspond- 
ing prices. 

The  average  prices  for  meals  at  the  large  number 
of  excellent  and  high  class  restaurants,  nearly  all  on  a 
la  carte  plan,  will  range  from  15  cents  to  50  cents  per 
meaU 


Advice  to  Teachers  Visiting  Los 
Angeles 

E.  H.  Rydall,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Delegates  to  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion convention  which  meets  in  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, will  be  soon  en  route,  bound  for  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, the  Land  of  Flowers,  to  wit,  those  sun  scorched 
areas,  part  of  which  have  been  redeemed  by  capital, 
that  lie  betwen  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  and  the 
pathless  Pacific.  A  few  words  to  those  who  have  not 
already  taken  this  journey  mav  be  of  use,  for  they 
are  written  with  the  fraternal  hope  of  Instructing  the 


teachers  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  limited 
time  and  to  see  the  most  for  their  money.  Most  of 
this  teacher  money  is  carved  out  of  the  granite  rocks 
so  to  speak,  that  is,  exchanged  for  pounding  ideas 
into  countless  juveniles  in  warm  schoolrooips  heated 
with  the  artificial  apparatus  of  winter  or  the  sultry 
beat  of  summer ;  this  grand  army  of  educators  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  be  led  in  the  ways  of  economy  and 
moderation,  to  receive  fair  value  and  proper  treat- 
ment, and  to  return  laden  with  kindly  impressions  not 
only  of  this  American  Arabia,  but  of  the  people  who 
dwell  in  the  land. 

First  of  all,  girls,  intrust  yourselves  to  the  local 
committees.  You  are  surrounded  by  exorbitant  hotel 
keepers,  excursion  agents  disposed  to  trickery,  all 
manner  of  artists  experienced  in  grafting;  trust  the 
committees  and  heed  the  printed  and  other  advise  they 
give  you.  If  the  hotel  you  are  in  is  not  on  their 
printed  lists,  move  to  one  that  is.  They  have  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  your  being 
robbed;  therefore,  assist  them  in  their  praiseworthy 
task.  The  first  committees  will  be  met  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert ;  these  will  possess  hundreds  of  bas- 
kets of  ripe,  luscious  fruit  to  hand  freely  to  the  teach- 
ers after  their  dusty  trip  over  the  sand  covered  wastes. 

Other  committees  will  be  at  the  depots,  receiving 
the  arriving  trains;  others,  again,  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Associa- 
tion headquarters. 


5  ANTA  CATALINA  I^^LAND 
A  bit  of  the  world  by  Itself— 20  miles  into  the  Pacific  from  Los  Angeles 

After  the  convention,  the  ladies  had  better  go  to 
the  Island  of  Catalina  for  a  day;  that's  enough.  The 
short  time  on  shore,  while  the  steamer  waits,  have 
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lunch  at  the  restaurants  and  then  take  a  boat  to  Marine 
Gardens,  where  nature  below  the  water  in  all  its  active 
beautiful  life  is  distinctly  visible;  then  come  back  the 
same  day  on  the  steamer  and  perchance  in  transit  see 
spouting  whales,  gamboling  dolphins,  and  flying  fish. 

The  ostrich  farms  must  have  attention  no  matter 
how  hot  it  is.  The  largest  of  these  is  located  at  Pasa- 
dena, ten  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  owned,  by  a 
wealthy  Englishman,  who  is  of  a  liberal  and  patriotic 
character ;  he  is  going  to  give  each  teacher  a  souvenir 
of  the  farm,  may  be  a  feather,  an  ostrich  egg,  or  some 
useful  article  to  remind  them  when  they  get  home  of 
this  strange  new  Calif ornian  industry.  While  among 
the  ostriches  they  will  be  photographed  free  if  de- 
sired; they  may  also  inspect  the  ostrich  feather  fac- 
tory where  over  a  hundred  women  arc  employed 
from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  manufacture  of  ostrich 
feathers.  But  the  most  fascinating  sight  for  the  teach- 
ers will  be  the  hundred  thousand  dollar  stock  of  os- 
trich feathers  thru  which  they  have  to  pass  in  ap- 
proaching the  institution ;  twelve  ladies  are'  ever  en- 
gaged in  selling  this  finery  to  wealthy  tourists,  some 
of  whom  buy  several  hundred  .dollars'  worth  at  a 
time.  Ostriches  will  be  made  to  fight,  to  run  away, 
to  be  ridden,  and  to  be  plucked  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers,  and  a  right  good  time  will  be  had. 

The  Sierra  Madre  Mauntains  must  be  ascended; 
this  is  done  by  an  inclined  railway  that  connects  with 
cars  coming  from  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  in  a  re- 
mote place  known  as  Rubio  Canyon ;  when  the  teach- 
ers have  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  after  an  awful 
cessation  of  conversation,  they  will  stand  where  Moses 
stood  when  he  viewed  Canaan,  so  to  speak,  but  there 
another  electric  observation  car  awaits  and  the  teach- 
ers now  entirely  recovered  from  that  gone  feeHng  that 
assails  all  who  go  up  the  steep  hill,  climb  in  to  wander 
over  ravines  and  mountain  peaks  until  they  reach  a 
recess  in  the  everlasting  hills  and  find  refreshment  at 
a  unique  hotel  there  built.  The  ladies  can  go  further 
up  on  mules,  but  better  haggle  with  the  Mexicans  who 
own  the  animals  first,  or  the  charge  will  be  doubled. 

Then  the  old  missions  must  be  visited,  one  sample 
of  which  at  San  Gabriel  near  Pasadena,  is  enough; 
the  old  monk  will  take  the  small  silver  from  the  teach- 


ers and  then  open  the  doors  and  show  them  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  amid  the  musty  old  cobweb  smell  and 
dim  religious  light  he  will  spin  yarns  in  front  of  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  telling  how  this  or  that  sacred 
savage  was  cured  or  saved,  or  both,  by  raising  his  eyes 
to  the  corner  of  the  picture  and  muttering  his  or^  pro 
nobis. 

And  those  are  all.  After  looking  over  the  Los  An- 
geles Parks,  of  which  there  are  only  two  worth  seeing, 
and  being  hauled  around  on  the  economical  observa- 
tion car  to  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  town,  and 
perhaps,  if  it  is  not  too  hot,  enjoying  a  we^ry  tally  ho 
drive  to  some  distant  ranch,  it  is  time  to  be  getting 
down  to  the  beach  and  into  one  of  those  immense 
steamers  that  run  regularly  between  San  Pedro,  Re- 
dondo,  Santa  Monica,  and  San  Francisco.  Then  the 
teacher  will  be  cooled  off  again  and  prepared  to  en- 
joy a  nicer  climate  in  summer  time  in  the  north  as 
well  as  to  see  a  great  city  rising  slowly  from  its  ashes ; 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  a  boat  trip  to  Stockton, 
to  observe  California  wet,  for  Los  Angeles  and  vicin- 
ity as  far  as  San  Diego  represents  California  dry; 
where  the  sun  is  there  is  the  desert;  so  the  best  ad- 
vice to  be  given  the  thoughtful  who  wish  to  get  full* 
value  for  their  money  and  compensation  for  the  weary 
trip  over  the  deserts,  is  to  go  north  after  the  missions, 
the  railway,  the  ostriches,  and  the  shores. 


FISH  CAUGHT  NEAR  SAINT  CATALINA  ISLANDS 


In  June  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  we  will  point  out  the  most  desirable  scenic  routes  between  here  and  Los  Angeles. 
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1.  "A  -  wake,"  said  the    sun -shine,  "Tis     time  to      get 

2.  "A  -  wake,"  call   the    streamlets,  "We've  lain  here    so 

3.  "A  -  wake,"  breathes  the  air  from  the     blue  sky    a  ■ 
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wake  pret-ty  dai  -  sy  and  sweet  but-ter-cup.  Why!  you've  been  sleepingthe  ^^^JVl 
now  we  must  all  so  to  work  with  a  will."  "Wake,' says  the  warm  breeze  "and  \! 
wake,    for  the  world  is    all    beau  -  ty  and  love.      Wake,  lit-tle  chil-dren,  so 
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whole  winter  long!  Hark!  Hark! don't  you  hear?  'TIs  the  bluebirds  first  song.' 
you,    wil-low  tree,  Come,  put    on  your  leaves  in    a     twinkling  for  me." 
mer  -  ry  and  dear;  Ah!    what  were  the  springtime,  if  you  were  not  here?" 
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The  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  l¥est  and  South 

J.  E.  Granrud 

The  classical  scholars  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
have  for  a  long  time  recognized  the  necessity  of  union 
and  co-operation,  and  two  years  ago  a  large  number 
of  them  finally  met  in  Chicago  and  organized  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South. 
The  association  has  held  two  annual  meetings  since 
that  time,  last  year  in  St.  Louis  and  this  spring  in 
Chicago.  The  infant  organization  has  shown  wonder- 
ful vitality,  boasts  a  membership  of  980,  and  is  al- 
ready the  strongest  classical  association  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  this  number  47  are  found  in  Minnesota, 
and  consequently  our  great  state  is  the  8th  of  the  21 
states  included.  The  members  enjoy  such  great  ad- 
vantages that  we  ought  to  have  at  least  100  of  them 
in  this  state  and  rank  as  the  third. 

There  is  no  special  enrollment  fee ;  the  annual  dues 
are  $2.00.  In  return  the  members  receive  free  The 
Classical  Journal  and  Classical  Philology,  which  regu- 
larly cost  $4.00.  The  Classical  Journal  is  issued 
eight  times  a  year,  each  number  containing  about  48 
pp.  The  managing  editors  are  Prof.  Arthur  Fair- 
banks, of  Michigan,  and  Prof.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of 
Chicago.  Classical  Philology  is  a  quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  the  university  of  Chicago.  Each  issue  com- 
prises about  no  pp.  The  editors  are  Professors  Ab- 
bott, Buck,  Hale,  Hendrickson,  Laing,  Shorey  and 
Tarbell,  of  the  university  of  Chicago. 

^       During  the  past  two  years  these  periodicals  have 
contained  e.  g.  the  following  articles  • 

An  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  first  and  secon-cJ 
year  Latin  by  William  Gardner  Hale,  The  movements* 
of  Ariovistus  before  his  interview  with  Caesar  by  Ar- 
thur Tappan  Walker,  Our  problem,  and  a  platform 
by  Thomas  D.  Goodell,  The  cues  of  Caesar  by  Francis 
W.  Kelsey,  The  g:enerar  linguistic  conditions  in  an- 
cient Italy  and  Greece  by  Carl  Darling  Buck,  The 
quantitative  pronunciation  of  Latin,  etc.,  by  Hale, 
Word-accent  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse  by  Paul  Shorey, 
The  constitutional  argument  in  the  4th  Catilinarian 
oration  by  Frank  Frost  Abbott,  Recent  Cicero  litera- 
ture by  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  The  subjunctive  in  consecutive 
clauses  by  J.  J.  Schlicher,  and  also  a  great  number  of 
notes,  book  reviews,  and  reports  from  the  classical 
field. 

Every  teacher  of  Latin  may  feel  confident  that  she 
will  find  something  of  practical  value  or  of  scientifiv 
interest  in  each  issue  of  either  of  these  periodicals.  We 
respectfully  ask  and  urgfe  all  Latin  teachers  in  Min- 
nesota to  join  the  association  themselves  and  to  have 
their  high  school  libraries  enrolled  as  members.  We  be- 
lieve that  your  hearty  co-operation  in  this  matter  will 
increase  the  interest  in  the  ancient  classics,  will  im- 
Drove  the  classical  instruction,  and  tend  to  secure  just 
TX)pular  recoenition  of  the  educational  value  of 
T^tin  and  Greek  and  to  obtain  suitable  and,  in  fact, 
indispensable  equipment  in  these  studies. 


Applications  for  membership,  with  the  requisite 
fee  of  $2.00,  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  association.  Prof.  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  or  the  vice  president  for  Minnesota,  Dr.  J. 
E.  Granrud,  of  the  university  of  Minnesota,  or  the 
University  Book  Store,  or  the  Northwestern  School 
Supply  Cbmpany,  of  Minneapolis. 


£xercises  in  Syntax  for  Teachers 

Under  the  above  title,  consecutive  portions  of  Aiton 
and  Rankin's  Exercises  in  Syntax  have  been  discussed 
in  School  Education  for  the  past  seven  months.  The 
work  is  now  complete  and  has  been  published  in  book 
form  by  the  North- Western  School  Supply  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis.  It  is  a  book  of  about  75  pages  and  will 
be  sold  for  $1.00.  The  title  of  the  book  is  Exercises 
in  Syntax:  Teachers  Edition.  To  every  first  order 
of  10  copies,  a  copy  of  this  reference  book  will  be 
added  for  the  teacher,  without  extra  charge.  The 
popularity  of  Exercises  in  Syntax  for  8th  grade,  high 
school,  and  summer  schools  is  constantly  increasing. 
No  further  instalments  of  Teachers  Edition  will  ap- 
pear in  School  Education. 


That  AlgebrjEt  Problem 

The  response  to  our  bid  for  original  solutions  to 
the  algebra  problem  which  appeared  in  the  March 
number  of  School  Education  was  most  generous.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  take  space  for  the  excellent  so- 
lutions sent  us  by  County  Superintendent  W.  T.  Wil- 
liams (a  supplementary  one)  ;  Levi  Isherwood,  Grand 
Marais,  Minn. ;  Supt.  T.  E.  Utterback,  Kasson,  Minn. ; 
Maude  Wean,  Van  Home,  Iowa;  B.  E^peter,  Al- 
bany, Minn.;  Supt.  C.  E.  Austin,  Princeton,  Minn., 
and  Chas.  A.  Boerger,  principal  at  St.  Martin,  Minn. 

Mr  Boerger's  solution  is  commendable  for  its 
brevity    It  is  as  follows : 

"The  greatest  square  in  7  is  4:  7 — ^4=r3=y: 
square  root  of  4=2=  X- 


Department  0/  Superintendence 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  department  of 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  was  held  at 
the  state  university  in  Minneapolis,  Marjch  29  and  30. 
In  several  important  particulars  it  was  the  best  of 
the  four.  There  were  many  features  on  which  we 
would  like  to  comment  at  length,  but  our  May  forms 
are  full  to  overflowing.  We  can  only  take  space  to 
assure  absent  city  superintendents  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  miss  next  year's  meeting.  Our  columns,  in 
fact,  are  so  crowded  that  we  are  compelled  to  omit  the 
departments  of  "Editorial  Glimpses"  and  "Examina- 
tions." 


Domestic  Art 


Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Blair  will  conduct  the  Domestic 
Art  Department  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Sum- 
mer School,  June  17th  to  July  26,  where  the  graded 
classes  in  sewing  will  be  especially  desis^ned  for  teach- 
ers and  where  lectures  in  Household  Art  will  be  regu- 
larly given.  These  will  include  instruction  in  the 
decoration  of  the  home  and  school  room. 
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The  Graves  of  Our  Soldier^Boys 

Tune:      "Tenting    on     the    Old     Camp 
Ground." 

We  will  cover  the  graves  of  our  sol- 
dier boys 
With  choicest  of  nature's  store ; 

With  flowers  we  will  cover  the  graves 
of  them 

.   Who  sleep  to  wake  no  more. 

Chorus — 

Oh,  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  sol- 
dier boys 
That  sleep  the  long,  last  sleep ; 
We  will  cover  their  graves    with 
flowers  today 
In  token  of  love  so  deep. 

Sleep,  sweetly  sleep !     Rest,  rest  in 
peace. 
Beneath  this  lowly  mound ! 
We   will   cover    their  graves  with 
flowers  today. 
With  the  rarest  to  be  found. 

All  honor  to  the  land  they  love  so 
well, 
And  to  the  colors  that  wave 
Over  all   the   country   our  soldier 
boys 
Parted  with  life  to  save. 


f(esi  comrade s^Tes-fand  sleejll 
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flowers, 
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We  will  ever  hold  dear  their  memory, 

Their  praises  ever  sing, 
And  the  graves  of  our  own  brave  soldier  boys 

We'll  deck  with  flowers  of  spring.  — Selected. 
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1.  Breezes,     soft  -  ly  blow, Tell  the  flow'rs  to  wak  -  en; 

2.  Bloom,  sweet  vi  -  o  -  let,  Wtrm  spring  air  per  fum-ing, 

3.  Mur-mur,   riv  -  u  -  let,  Thro*  the  meadow  glid  -  ing, 

4.  Leap,  leap,  heart  of  mine,  Wake  to  ipnig*i  own  gladness, 

^         ^  ^  A  M.  ^  ^ 
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All  the  sky  is 
Pur-ple  pet-als 
Greet  the  flowers 
Bloom  like  flowers 
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spotless  blue,  Earth  is  fresh  and  green  and  new.  Breez-es,  soft  -  ly  blow, 
soft  unfold,  Gladden  field  and  hill  and  wold.  Bloom,  sweet  vi  -  o-let, 
ev  -  'ry  one  As  thro'  blooming  fieldi  you  run.  Mur  -  mur,  riv  -  u  -  let, 
fresh  and  Sweet,Sing  with  cheery  brooklet  fleet.  Leap,  leap,  heart  of  mine. 
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Tell  the  flowVs  to  wak  -  en. 
Wtrm  spring  air  per  fum  -  ing. 
Thro'  the  meadow  glid  -  ing. 
Wake  to  spriag's  own  gladness. 
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SparKs  From  a  Pedagogical  Anvil 

Paul  VanderEike 
Marine  Mills,  Minn. 

"G«t  busy,"  may  be  condemned  by  the  purist  but  it 
is  a  succinct  iind  most  convenient  everyday  maxim 
for  the  schoolroom.  Idleness,  not  laziness  or  money, 
is  the  curse  that  causes  so  much  unhappiness  and 
degradation  in  this  world.  And  the  sooner  every 
teacher  in  the  land  makes  the  rule,  afid  enforces  it, 
that  the  school  room  is  a  place  where  "Everybody 
Works,"  the  sooner  will  the  millennium  come  and 
everybody  be  happy.  Let  each  one  be  held  responsible 
for  a  definite  amount  of  work  and  if  it  doesn't  keep 
him  busy,  advance  him  . 

Don't  allow  pupils  to  become  mere  mechanical 
copyists  or  machines,  who  must  have  models  to  go 
by  or  get  an  impetus  from  an  outside  force  before 
they  can  do  work,  but  train  them  to  do  thinking  on 
their  own  account.  The  pupil  who  solves  problems 
by  set  models  of  solution  develops  little  reasoning 
power  and  might  better  be  committing  to  memory 
some  gem  of  poetry. 

I  believe  in  models  in  their  proper  place  but  I 
also  believe  in  awakening  initiative.  I  can  best  illus- 
trate my  point  by  relating  an  incident. 

I  was  visiting  the  schools  of  one  of  our  large 
cities.  The  superintendent,  a  kind,  genial,  and  oblig- 
ing gentleman,  after  taking  me  to  several  schools 
and  different  grades,  ushered  me  into  a  third  grade 
room  where  a  drawing  exercise  was  being  conducted. 
And  I  must  assure  you  that  I  was  delight^!.  Such  at- 
tention, and  such  interest  as  these  little  hopefuls 
showed,  one  seldom  finds.  When  we  were  ready  to 
go  the  superintendent  asked  the  privilege  of  making 
a  few  remarks  and  after  a  few  words  of  praise  said 
to  the  children : 

"Now,  children,  I  have  a  friend  with  me  today," 
giving  my  name  and  home  address.  "I  would  like  to 
have  you  remember  this  gentleman,  and  if  you  will 
be  quick  with  your  pencils  and  papers  he  will  oblige 
you  by  posing  for  you  for  a  picture.  Now  draw  it 
neatly  and  as  well  as  you  can." 

The  pictures,  to  be  sure,  were  not  works  of  art, 
altho  many  of  them  showed  talent.  But  what  pleased 
me  most  was  the  courage  in  those  little  ones  to  under- 
take such  a  task. 


His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man !" 

— William  Shakespeare 


Pasted  on  the  window  of  a  bookstore  was  a  sign 
"Porter  Wanted."  In  the  window  on  a  pile  of  books 
was  a  sign,  "Dickens  Works  all  this  week  for  $4." 

An  able  looking  Irishman  read  first  the  sign  and 
then  the  placard.  He  scratched  his  head  and  blurted 
out,  "Dickens  can  work  all  the  week  for  foor  dollars 
if  he  wants  to  but  I'm  a  union  man.  I'll  not  touch  it. 
Ye'd  better  kape  Dickens." 


School  cf^(ews  and  Personals 

Three  hundred  teachers  from  Toronto  and  a  hun- 
dred from  Brantford,  Hamilton,  and  other  points  in 
Ontario  visited  New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  during  Easter  week. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Parsons,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  miner- 
alogy and  petrography  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  state  normal  school  at  California,  Pa.,  has  a 
school  garden  laid  out  as  a  map  of  the  United  States. 
The  state  boundaries  are  footpaths.  Portions  of 
states  about  the  size  of  South  CaroliAa  (on  the  map) 
are  leased  to  the  children  for  25  cents  for  the  season. 

The  regular  spring  convention  of  teachers  of  Olm- 
sted county,  will  be  held  at  the  high  school  building, 
Rochester,  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  3rd  and  4th. 
The  annual  county  spelling  contest  will  be  held  Satur- 
day afternooon,  May  4th,  following  the  close,  of  the 
teachers'   convention. 

Friends  of  Macalaster  College  will  be  greatly 
pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  E.  C.  Downing,  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Principal  of  the  Academy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
City  of  St.  Paul. 

.  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia 
University,  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast 
does  not  agree  with  President  Roosevelt  regarding  the 
Japanese  question.  He  believes  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  are  fully  justified  in  excluding  the  Japanese 
from  their  schools. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  a  60  page 
bulletin  relating  to  its  summer  session  of  1907.  This 
session  is  planned  in  the  interest  of  graduate  students, 
school  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  special 
students. 

The  meeting  of  the  Olmsted  County  Boys'  Qub, 
held  Saturday,  March  i6th,  was  a  decided  success. 
Nearly  100  were  present,  including  a  few  teachers 
and  parents  who  are  interested. 

The  second  World  Peace  and  Arbitration  Congress 
will  assemble  at  the  Hague  on  June  15. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Triumph,  Minn.,  school  board 
the  present  corps  of  teachers  were  re-elected  with  a 
raise  of  salary. 

Geo.  A.  Franklin  has  been  re-elected  superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  at  Austin.  Elizabeth  Fish  will  be 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

J.  J.  Gildersleeve,  county  superintendent  of  Aitkin 
Co.,  has  divided  the  county  into  sections  and  ap- 
pointed a  vice-president  for  each  section,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  each  teacher  in  her  section  receives 
a  notice  of  a  section  meeting  and  the  program.  She 
also  requests  each  teacher  to  invite  her  school  officers 
and  patrons  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  get  en- 
thusiastic herself,  and  enthuse  the  neighborhood  all 
she  can. 

The  meetings  have,  been  well  attended,  much  in- 
terest shown,  and  much  good  has  been  accomplished. 

[Continued  on  page  44] 
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Some  Thotights  on  H oiv  to  Sectire 
Attention 

L.  Ascham,  East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

A  college  instructor  who  was  known  for  his  quiet 
and  unassuming  ways,  was  asked  how  it  came  about 
that  whenever  he  got  ready  to  address  his  class  the 
pupils  were  always  alert  and  ready  to  listen.  His 
simple  answer  was :  "They  want  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say."  "But,"  pressed  the  inquirer,  "what  do  you 
do  with  pupils  who  don't  care,  or  are  not  able*  to 
learn?"  "That  idea  is  largely  erroneous,"  he  said: 
"the  great  majority  of  pupils  do  care  to  learn,  and 
the  ones  who  do  not  are  so  few  that  their  presence 
in  class  does  not  hinder  progress."  The  secret  of  this 
man's  success  in  holding  attention  was,  that  he  always 
had  something  to  say  that  they  cared  to  hear.  He 
knew  the  pupils'  natural  inclinations;  he  knew  how 
to  present  a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to 
tlieir  natural  curiosity  to  know,  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic j)ossessed  by  all  human  beings  in  early  life. 
The  idea  that  a  class  hour  with  the  pupils  ought  to 
consist  merely  of  the  "reciting"  of  what  the  pupils 
have  previously  committed  or  worked  out,  is  faulty 
in  theory,  and,  as  every  teacher  well  knows,  it  largely 
fails  in  practice.  There  will  be  pupils,  and  even  strong 
students  at  that,  who  will  come  to  class  with  lessons 
only  partly  prepared,  in  spite  of  all  the  exhortations 
that  ^e  best  of  teachers  can  give.  It  has  even  been 
asserted  that  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  so,  since  ex- 
perience jvould  show  that  the  pupil  who  will  punctili- 
ously observe  every  part  of  the  "assignment"  is  seldom 
the  one  who  develops  a  love  for  the  subject,  or  whose 
school  training  results  in  a  well-balanced  development 
which  fits  him  for  the  world.' 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  teacher  with  a  class  of  ordi- 
nary boys  and  girls  before  him.  For  that  teacher  to 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
call  on  different  ones  to  go  thru  a  part  of  the  assigned 
lesson,  then  to  make  a  new  assignment,  and  dismiss 
the  class,  is  wholly  unwise.  That  sort  of  thing  can 
not  be  carried  out  in  practice,  nor  would  it  result  in 
much  beyond  dry  routine  if  it  could.  The  teacher 
must  remember  that  his  duty  is  to  educate;  and  to 
do  that  he  must  find  the  point  of  attack  in  the  subject 
and  the  avenues  of  approach  in  the  pupils.  To  arouse 
their  interest  in  the  lesson  is  the  first  step.  Nothing 
can  pass  in  thru  nature's  gates  until  nature  opens 
them.  Let  the  teacher  proceed  from  the  start  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pupils  may  feel  that  the  way  to 
knowledge  is  made  clear,  and  that  by  following  the 
teacher's  suggestions  the  things  which  seemed  darK 
and  meaningless,  and  with  which  pernaps  they  had 
struggled  unsuccessfully,  will  be  clear  as  day.  The 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  discovery  and  mastery  are 
among  the  stronefest  incentives  in  school.  Then  let 
them  feel  that  the  teacher  loves  his  pupils  and  has 
their  welfare  at  heart,  and  the  tasks  that  were  dull 
and  heavy  will  become  a  pleasure.  Boys  and  girls  are 
not  naturally  opposed  to  work  if  there  is  enthusiasm 
about  it.  On  the  contrary,  their  desire  for  "doing 
something"  is  well  shown  in  their  constant  activity 
when  left  to  themselves.  That  this  natural  inclination 
to  do  can  be  applied  to  school  tasks  can  be  easily 
seen  in  the  rooms  of  some  exceptionally  skilful 
teachers. 


When  the  pupils  have  gained  the  first  point  in 
the  lesson  let  the  teacher  be  very  careful  to  observe 
the  logical  connection  between  it  and  the  next.  The 
frequent  remark  by  pupils  that  they  "can  see  no  sense 
to  it"  is  perhaps  only  too  true;  and  if  the  points  of 
the  lesson  are  not  treated  in  their  logical  order,  the 
same  assertion  might  be  made  by  an  observer  more 
competent  to  judge.  Speaking  generally  there  are 
few  pupils  in  school  who  are  not  able  or  do  not  care 
to  learn  if  both  the  pupil  and  the  subject  are  treated 
right  by  the  teacher.  A  good  criterion  of  the  teacher's 
work,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  the  pupils,  is  the 
degree  of  the  pupils'  mental  concentration  during  the 
class  hour,  which  in  turn  is  shown  by  their  attention. 
When  a  teacher  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  hold  at- 
tention, he  can  safely  infer  that  something  is  wrong, 
and  that  his  teaching  is  at  the  best  inefficient. 

Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the 
teacher,  some  of  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  remove, 
and  others  over  which  he  has  no  control.  There  may 
come  into  his  class  pupils  who  do  not  know  how  to 
study.  But  if  the  recitation  is  rightly  conducted  it 
ought  to  furnish  a  good  example  of  how  to  attack  and 
master  a  subject;  and  a  few  extra  questions  directed 
to  pupils  deficient  in  the  art  of  study  will  help  greatly. 
Then  there  may  be  home  conditions  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  pupil's  well-being  in  school,  and  over 
these  the  teacher  can  have  but  little  influence. 

But  on  the  whole,  let  the  teacher  think  twice 
before  he  ascribes  the  failure  of  pupils  to  stupidity  or 
laziness;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  such  is  the  cause, 
let  him  tell  it  to  parents  or  supervising  authorities,  and 
never  before  the  class.  Let  him  also  remember  that 
the  path  of  the  pupil  may 'be  as  thorny  as  his  own, 
and  that  the  unpromising  boy  or  girl  may  possess 
latent  capabilities  which,  if  trained  and  developed,  will 
place  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  useful  of  man- 
kind. 


The  OaK 


A  glorious  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak; 
He  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years — 
Has  stood  and  frowned 
On  the  trees  around, 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers ; 
As  around  their  king  they  stand,  so  now, 
When  the  flowers  their  pale  leaves  fold, 
The  tall  trees  round  him  stand,  arrayed 
In  their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 
He  has  stood  like  a  tower 
Thru  sun  and  shower. 
And  dared  the  winds  to  battle ; 
He  has  heard  the  hail, 
As  from  plates  of  mail, 
From  his  own  limbs  shaken,  rattle; 
He  has  tossed  them  about  and  shorn  the  tops 

(When  the  storm  has  roused  his  might) 
Of  the  forest  trees,  as  a  strong  man  doth 
The  heads  of  his  foes  in  fight. 

— George  Hill 


A  little  Boston  girl  the  other  day  fell  from  a  ladder. 
Her  mother  caught  her  up  from  the  ground  in  terror, 
exclaiming:  "Oh  darling,  how  did  you  fall?"  "Ver- 
tically," replied  the  child  without  a  second's  hesitation. 
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How  Some  "Wild  Birds  Sleep 

D.  Lange 

One  of  the  most  touching  glimpses  I  ever  had  of 
wild  birds  asleep  was  of  the  little  slate-colored  juncoes 
or  black  snowbirds.  I  had  tramped  all  day  thru  a 
chill,  drizzling  rain.  Towards  evening  as  I  was  sitting 
in  front  of  the  old  box  stove,  warming  myself  and  dry- 
ing my  clothes,  I  noticed  a  flock  of  juncoes  thru  the 
window.  "Poor  things,"  I  said,  "that  have  to  sleep 
outdoors  on  such  a  cold  drizzly  night  as  this  is  going 
to  be."  Presently  they  began  to  hop  and  flit  toward  two 
red  cedar  bushes  into  which  they  seemed  to  disappear 
one  by  one.  After  supper  I  went  out  with  a  lantern 
to  find  the  juncoes,  and  now  I  learned  how  well  nature 
conceals  and  shelters  her  sleeping  children.  There 
were  at  least  twenty  juncoes  in  one  bush,  but  I  could 
not  find  more  than  four  and  those  I  discovered  only 
by  the  light  falling  on  their  white  breasts. 

A  bird  sitting  perfectly  motionless  resembles  a  leaf 
or  tuft  of  evergreen  so  closely  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  discover  it  even  in  broad  daylight,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  dark  night.  The  birds  believe  in  their 
own  invisibility  and  will  not  stir  unless  one  almost 
touches  them  or  jars  and  thumps  the  tree.  I  held  my 
lantern  within  a  foot  of  every  little  juncoe  I  saw,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  all  the  birds  on  the  bush  watched 
me,  but  not  one  of  them  stirred  a  feather.  To  strike 
the  bush  and  drive  the  birds  out  of  the  dry  nooks  which 
each  had  found  for  himself,  I  had  not  the  heart.  The 
rain  was  still  drizzling  down,  big  drops  were  hanging 
from  the  bare  twigs  of  lilacs,  maples,  and  cottonwood^: 
there  was  not  a  dry  bush  or  weed  on  the  farm  except 
the  two  cedars  near  the  kitchen  window,  and  there 
I  let  the  juncoes  sleep  until  morning  called  them  to 
continue  their  journey  to  the  far  north. 

The  oddest  sleeping  places  of  all  wild  things  in 
nature  are  those  chosen  by  the  well  known  chimney 
swallows  or  swifts.  Before  the  country  was  settled, 
they  nested  and  roosted  in  hollow  trees,  but  now  they 
nest  and  sleep  almost  exclusively  in  unused  chimneys 
during  their  stay  in  the  North.  About  the  middle  of 
July  the  young  swifts  can  fly  and  then  the  birds  of  each 
neighborhood  or  town  gather  in  a  large  flock  and 
select  some  favorite  chimney  for  their  lodging  house. 
I  have  seen  four  thousand  of  them  wheel  around  the 
top  of  a  chimney  like  a  small  cloud.  Now  they  whirl 
away  half  a  mile,  now  they  return ;  and  every  time  they 
pass  over  their  black  hole,  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  sud- 
denly turn  their  wings  edgewise  and  drop  into  the 
chimney  like  stones.  All  the  time  they  keep  up  a 
noisy  chattering  twitter  and  the  peculiar  maneuver  of 
wheeling,  whirling,  retreating  and  returning  seems 
intended  to  mislead  and  confuse  a  possible  enemy.  So 
quick  are  all  their  movements  that  the  casual  ob- 
server is  puzzled  to  see  the  flock  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  without  being  able  to  tell  what  becomes  of  the 
missing  birds.  The  whole  maneuver  resolves  itself 
into  a  kind  of  slight-of-wing  performance.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  given  the  chimney  a  few  vigorous 
taps  after  all  the  birds  were  inside.  Then  there  was 
a  dull  buzz,  as  if  the  chimney  were  alive  with  myriads 
of  bats.  A  hundred  swifts  fluttered  out  in  apparent 
confusion  and  alarm,  but  soon  they  dropped  back 
into  the  dark  shaft.  They  sleep  in  a  most  peculiar 
position.     By   means   of   their   very    small    feet   and 


their  short  spiny  tails  they  cling  upright  to  the  rough 
walls  of  the  chimney  as  woodpeckers  do  to  a  tree. 
It  seems  an  odd  position  for  rest  and  sleep,  but  it's 
their  own  and  only  way  of  sleeping. 

When  the  first  faint  rays  of  light  show  on  the  sky 
above  them,  they  rise  again  into  the  open  air  and 
remain  on  the  wing  all  day.  Their  feet  have  become 
so  small  that  they  never  perch  or  rest  on  the  ground 
or  on  branches  as  other  birds  do;  the  only  rest  they 
know  of  is  clinging  to  the  inside  walls  of  chimneys 
or  hollow  trees.  Several  times  I  have  visited  their 
sleeping  places  before  sunrise,  but  only  a  few  strag- 
glers remained  in  the  chimney.  The  great  flock  was 
already  far  afield  hunting  for  flying  insects  on  never- 
tiring  wings. 

Many  of  our  common  birds  are  very  fond  of  each 
other's  society,  and,  after  the  nesting  season  is  over, 
they  associate  in  large  flocks.  During  the  day  these 
flocks  generally  scatter  over  a  large  area  to  feed,  but 
when  evening  approaches  all  fly  towards  a  common 
well  known  roosting  place,  where  every  evening  there 
is  a  great  gathering  of  the  clan. 

I  have  seen  a  crows'  roost  containing  three  thou- 
sand individuals  and  one  famous  roost  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  is  the  sleeping  place  of  ten  thousand  birds. 
As  they  are  coming  in  from  all  directions  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  crow  talk  and  much  fluttering  while  each 
crow  finds  his  perch,  where  he  squats  low  on  the 
branch  and  closes  his  eyes,  until  day  light  dawns. 
Pass  through  a  crow  roost  after  dark  and  you  will  not 
hear  a  sound  but  thousands  of  black  specks  appear 
set  off  against  the  sky.  If  you  disturb  them  they  will 
silently  flutter  to  another  tree  or  grove,  like  voiceless 
spectres  of  the  night.  Most  great  bird  roosts  are 
in  places  seldom  visited  by  man,  but  if  the  birds  are  not 
molested,  they  will  pay  no  attention  to  people  passing 
under  the  trees*  Many  of  these  roosts  have  been  used 
for  decades  and  some  of  them  even  for  centuries. 

Everybody  knows  the  pretty  fork-tailed  barn 
swallow  that  skims  lightly  over  every  pond  and  stream 
of  the  country.  Where  do  they  go  when  night  comes f 
I  found  the  answer  to  this  question  by  accident.  On  a 
moonlight  boat  ride  I  landed  in  a  thicket  of  young 
willows,  which  covered  an  island  in  the  Des  Moines 
river.  As  I  made  my  way  thru  the  thicket  I  flushed 
swarms  and  swarms  of  sleepy,  fluttering  birds.  Al- 
tho  the  small  trees  were  actually  loaded  with  the  little 
sailors  of  the  air,  not  a  bird  did  I  see  or  hear,  until 
they  began  to  flutter  and  hover  all  around  me,  but  only 
to  drop  again  into  the  nearest  thicket. 

One  summer  I  camped  on  a  North  Dakota  lake 
which  was  the  home  of  a  large  flock  of  the  stately 
golden-headed  blackbirds.  During  the  day  the  birds 
foraged  over  the  whole  country,  following  the  plough- 
men and  catchine  fat  erubs,  grasshoppers,  and  other 
insects.  About  six  o'clock  they  began  to  gather  in 
the  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  marsh.  They  all  seemed 
to  be  bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  summer,  and  in 
the  long  twilis^ht  of  the  northwestern  plains,  their  wild, 
reedv  song  made  a  weird  harmony  with  the  music 
of  the  swaying  rushes.  Sometimes  I  heard  a  few 
voices  as  late  as  ten  o'clock.  When  at  last  they  had 
all  settled  down  to  sleep,  not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen 
or  heard,  altho  I  had  seen  hundreds  of  them  drop 
into  the  rushes  not  more  than  a  rod  from  shore. 

Another  kind  of  blackbird,  the  large  tree  or  crow 
blackbird,  nests  and  sleeps  in  trees.     The  birds  are 
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common  and  well  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  their  roosting  haibits  resemble  thosfe  of 
the  crows.  One  of  their  famous  roosts  is  on  the 
campus  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  During  the  day 
not  a  blackbird  is  to  be  seen  in  town  or  its  vicinity; 
but  towards  evening  small  flocks  arrive  from  all 
directions,  until  there  are  between  three  and  four 
thousand  of  them.  Many  people  see  them  come  and 
gather  in  the  evening,  but  onl^  a  few  bird  enthusiasts 
have  ever  heard  the  reveille  of  the  black  army  and 
witnessed  the  dispersal  of  the  clans.  At  the  first  dawn 
of  day  they' begin  to  scatter  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass and  when  the  sun  rises,  even  the  last  straggler 
has  disappeared. 

The  females  of  our  common  woodland  birds  sleep 
on  the  nest  while  the  eggs  are  b^ing  brooded  and 
while  the  young  are  naked  and  helpless.  While  the 
little  mother  thus  warms  and  protects  her  eggs  and 
brood,  her  mate  goes  to  sleep  on  some  bush  or  tree 
not  far  away.  When  the  young  get  larger,  they  often 
crowd  the  nest  and  are  in  no  need  of  warmth  from 
the  parents ;  then  the  mother  also  sleeps  on  some  tree 
or  bush  except  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather,  when  she 
will  always  spread  her  wings  over  the  little  ones  in  an 
open  nest.  I  have  found  the  young  of  robins  and 
'blackbirds  absolutely  dry  and  comfortable  in  their 
open  nests,  after  a  rainst9rm  that  lasted  three  days 
and  three  nights.  When  the  next  shower  came,  the 
young  robins  had  left  and  the  deserted  nest  was  half 
full  of  water  within  an  hour. 

One  long  summer  day  I  watched  a  pair  of  red- 
headed woodpeckers  feeding  their  young.  They  had 
evidently  not  heard  of  the  eight  hour  movement,  be- 
cause they  worked  from  five  in  the  morning  until 
half  past  eight  in  the  evening  without  taking  out  time 
for  their  lunch.  Each  bird  made  abouf  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five*  visits  to  the  nest  during  the  day.  As 
daylight  began  to  fade,  I  watched  their  visits  with 
extra  care.  At  last  one  of  the  birds  flew  across  the 
river  into  a  grove  of  young  maples,  whence  it  did 
not  return  and  I  knew  where  this  bird  slept.  A  few 
minutes  later  its  mate  brought  the  last  catch  of  in- 
sects. To  my  surprise  it  did  not  follow  or  call  the 
other  bird,  but  flew  to  a  burning  of  dead  pines  and 
spent  the  night  there.  On  the  following  day  the  bird* 
stopped  working  about  fifteen  minutes  sooner,  because 
the  day  was  cloudy  and  it  grew  dark  that  much  earlier. 

Robins,  blackbirds,  orioles,  and  other  birds  that 
are  reared  in  an  open  nest,  never  return  to  it  after 
they  have  once  left  it.  They  scatter  thru  the  wood- 
land and  go  to  sleep  on  any  branch  where  evening 
overtakes  them.  When  the  little  eyes  close  and  the 
fluffy  body  settles  down  on  the  perch,  the  toes  of  the 
bird  close  automatically  around  the  twig  and  he  can 
not  fall  off.  With  young  woodpeckers  the  case  is 
somewhat  diflFerent.  They  are  reared  in  sheltered 
cavities  and  their  first  lesson,  after  leaving  the  nest, 
is  learning  to  climb.  So  they  climb  about  on  the 
home  trunk  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  their 
outdoor  life,  and  when  night  comes  they  retire  again 
into  the  warm  and  protecting  hollow  trunk,  but  after 
that  they  also  sleep  in  the  open. 

Few  people  can  sleep  comfortably  while  sittin|f 
up,  but  that  is  the  way  most  birds  sleep.  In  fact  a 
bird  never  lies  down  on  his  back  or  side  in  his  life, 
unless  he  is  very  sick  or  is  about  to  die.     An  owl, 


however,  will  turn  over  on  his  back  to  defend  himselt 
with  his  talons. 

Wild  ducks  and  geese  and  other  water  birds  seem 
to  a  human  being  to  have  the  most  comfortable  way  of 
sleeping.  Vast  flocks  of  them  often  sit  for  hours  on 
some  sand  bar  or  islet  where  no  enemy  or  hunter 
can  approach  them.  Here  they  sleep  with  their  breasts 
flat  on  the  sand,  their  heads  tucked  away  under  theli 
wings  just  as  our  tame  ducks  and  geese  do  in  the 
barnyard.  If  such  a  place  is  not  within  reach,  they 
just  go  to  sleep  floating  on  the  water  in  the  most 
sheltered  place  they  can  find.  While  most  of  the  birds 
are  sleeping  one  or  several  in  the  flock  are  always 
awake,  and  utter  their  well  understood  danger  signals 
if  anything  arouses  their  suspicion.  In  spring  and 
fall  water  birds  feed  and  sleep  in  the  day  time  and 
migrate  by  night.  Trying  to  surprise  a  flock  of 
sleeping  fowl  on  open  water  is  useless,  but  sometime^ 
a  hunter  can  crawl  up  behind  bushes  or  rocks  from 
the  land  side  and  get  within  reach  of  modern  fire 
arms.  I  know  of  one  case  where  three  hunters  crawled 
up  to  a  flock  of  mallards  asleep  on  a  clear  pool  in  a 
rice  marsh  and  bagged  thirty-seven  mallards  with  six 
shots,  a  very  disgraceful  performance  according  to 
modern  field  ethics. 

If  a  person  had  to  sleep  outdoors  in  midwinter 
with  no  other  protection  but  the  clothes  on  his  back, 
he  would  face  a  problem,  which  many  small  birds  have 
to  solve  for  every  night  of  our  long  northern  winter. 

Some  of  the  more  powerful  birds  like  g^use  and 
quail  find  the  most  sheltered  place  available  and  let 
the  snow  drift  over  them  and  protect  them  against 
cold  and  wind.  When  the  storm  has  abated  they 
easily  break  thru  the  loose  roof  of  snow  and  go 
to  feed  on  seeds  and  buds. 

Juncoes  and  native  sparrows  frequently  slip  into 
brush  piles  and  corn  shocks,  but  most  winter  birds 
sleep  in  much  less  sheltered  places. 

The  saucy  and  ever  cheerful  blue  jays  retire  to 
some  thick  and  sheltered  grove  of  almost  any  kind  of 
trees,  tuck  themselves  into  their  own  feathers,  and 
just  let  it  blow.  Like  all  winter  birds  they  have  a 
thick  winter  plumage,  which  entangles  and  holds  the 
warm  air  near  the  body  and  as  long  as  they  have 
plenty  of  food  they  do  not  easily  suffer  from  dry 
col<J.  They  do  not  roost  in  large  flocks,  but  several 
birds  generally  sleep  on  the  same  tree  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  observe  them  going  to  bed.  At  all  other 
times  they  are  noisy  and  like  to  show  off  their  beauti- 
ful plumage;  about  their  nesting  and  roosting  places, 
however,  they  are  exceedingly  secretive. 

Anybody  who  desires  can  get  most  •  interesting 
glimpses  of  bird  life  by  watching  the  roosting  habits 
of  the  common  fenglish  sparrows  of  our  city  streets. 
In  late  summer  and  early'  fall  they  gather  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  on  any  conveniently  located  trees. 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  winter  begins,  they 
resort  to  lumber  yards,  bams,  sheds,  and  empty  freight 
cars.^  In  very  cold  weather  these  little  feathered  street 
gamins  surpass  their  human  congeners  in  the  keen- 
ness with  which  they  manage  to  get  into  warm  quar- 
ters. During  three  successive  winters  one  of  them 
slept  in  the  open  horizontal  end  of  an  empty  water 
pipe  opposite  my  office  window.  Every  evening,  about 
four  o'clock,  he  would  perch  a  few  minutes  on  the. 
fire  escape,  look  about  with  feigned  indiflFerence  and 
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then  back  into  the  stand  pipe,  so  that  only  the  tip  of 
his  bill  remained  visible.  It  always  seemed  a  cold 
berth  to  me,  but  it  certainly  protected  him  from 
wind  and  weather.  Another  sparrow  roosted  a  whole 
winter  on  some  electric  wires  under  the  sheltered  en- 
trance and  directly  over  the  door  of  a  popular  book 
store  in  Minneapolis.  There  he  sat  within  a  few  feet 
of  a  glaring  arc  light,  and  so  perfectly  did  his  gra} 
breast  blend  with  the  color  of  the  waU  that  no  police- 
man ever  told  him  to  move  on. 


Memory  Gems 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 

Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  che  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men. 

— Lowetl 

S3mipathy  is  especially  a  Christian's   duty. 

— Spurgeon 

We  often  do  more  good  by  our  sympathy  than  by 
our  labors.  — Canon  Farrar 

I  hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
Where  Charity  is  seen;  that  when 

We  climb  to  heaven,  'tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

—"My  Creed''— Alice  Cary 

Indeed,  I  almost  doubt  whether  the  head  of  a 
family  does  not  do  more  mischief  if  he  is  unsympa- 
thetic than  even  if  he  were  unjust. 

— Arthur  Helps 

Sometimes,  just  to  have  one's  mood 

Comprehended  is  relief: 
Simply  to  be  understood 
In  one's  sorrow  is  a  good 

That  avails  to  soften  grief. 

— Mary  E.  Bradley 

Is  thy  burden  hard  and  heavy,?    Do  thy  steps  drag 

wearily? 
Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden.    God  will  bear  both 

it  and  thee. 
The  secrets  of  life  are  not  shown  except  to  sympathy 

and  likeness.  — Emerson 

Can't  we  stop  to  give  just  a  kindly  smile  ? 

Or  a  kinder  word  or  so? 
Or  only  one  glance  of  s)mipathy 
Which  might  to  some  sad  heart  go? 
The  heart  that  goes  out  of  itself  gets  large  and  full 
of  joy.    This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  inner  life. 

— Horace  Mann. 

We  will  try  to  make  some  small  piece  of  ground 
beautiful,  peaceful,  and  fruitful.  We  will  have  no  un- 
tended  or  unthought-of  creatures  upon  it.  We  will 
have  flowers  and  vegetables  in  our  gardens,  plenty  of 
corn  and  grass  in  our  fields.  We  will  have  some  mu- 
sic and  poetry;  the  children  shall  learn  to  dance  and 


sing  it ;  perhaps  some  of  the  old  people,  in  time,  may 
also.  We  will  have  some  art ;  and  little  by  little  some 
higher  art  and  imagination  may  manifest  themselves 
among  us — nay— even  perhaps  an  unqalculating  and 
uncovetous  wisdom,  as  of  rude  Magi,  presenting  gifts 
of  gold  and  frankincense. — Ruskin 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 

— John  Milton 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  Genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

— William  Shakespeare 


Hatred  0/   School  and  DisliKe  0/ 
•  Sttidr 

Hiram  Hadley 

For  the  cure  of  the  above-named  disease  the  fol- 
lowing prescription  and  treatment  is  recommended : 

PRESCRIPTION 

Take  the  following  ingredients  in  the  proportions 
named : 
Thoro  knowledge  of  the  subjects  being  taught". . .  50% 

Careful  preparation  for  each  recitation 10% 

Interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  subject 10% 

Sympathy  with  the  pupil's  difiiculties. 10% 

Appreciation  of  pupil's  efforts 10% 

Kind,  gentle,  cheerful  tones  of  voice  when  teach- 
ing   10% 

Mix  thoroly. 

TREATMENT 

This  disease  is  most  sucessfuUy  cured  when  the 
doctor  instead  of  the  patient  takes  the  medicine,  and 
the  patient  gets  the  effect  of  the  medicine  by  pleasant 
association  with  the  doctor.  Therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  teacher  take  a  large  dose  one  hour 
before  breakfast.  Then,  beginning  with  9  a.  m.,  take 
a  dose  each  hour  until  4  p.  m.  In  very  bad  cases, 
the  teacher  may  take  a  dose  one  or  two  hours  before 
retiring  at  night.  Continue  the  treatment  during  the 
entire  term,  unless  the  pupil  is  cured  sooner.  If 
faithfully  administered,  it  rarely  requires  over  thirty 
days  to  effect  a  cure.  But,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
disease  or  other  pupil's  catching  it,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  teacher  keep  a  supply  of  the  medicine  on  hand, 
and  take  a  dose  whenever  any  symptoms  of  the  disease 
appear.  — Journal  of  Education 
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department  of  ^radical  cl^ethods 

^ y       

The  feature  of  this  Department  is  ways  of  doing  or  devices 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  In  schoob'oom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  informed  in  the  sdence  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  spedfic  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them.  * 

■  ■  ■  ■  .  .  r  \  I 

Spelling  in  the  Rtiral  Schools 

Alice  M.  Burt 

(Do  all  the  readers  of  School  Education  agree 
with  the  statement  regarding  comparative  proficiency 
in  spelling  now  and  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
with  the  view  of  the  comparative  merits  of  oral  and 
written  spelling  in  this  excellent  article? — Editor) 

If  you  talk  school  to  any  who  were  school  children 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  you  are  very  likely  to  hear 
something  about  the  spelling  that  used  to  De.  They 
will  listen  calmly  while  you  tell  about  the  language 
.  work,  they  will  show  some  interest  when  you  talk  of 
nature  study  and  modern  methods  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy. No,  they  never  heard  of  manual  training  or 
domestic  science.  But  just  mention  spelling  and  hear 
what  they  say :  "Children  today  can't  ^pell  the  way 
they  could  when  we  went  to  school."  And  I  don't 
believe  they  can  either,  but  why  can't  they?  We 
like  to  think  we  have  the  most  efficient  rural  schools 
in  history.  We  like  to  believe  the  country  teachers 
of  today  are  able  to  teach  more  and  better  and  to 
make  the  learning  easier  than  in  the  past.  But  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  spelling? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  don't  give  spelling  the 
important  place  it  used  to  have.  We  seem  to  forget 
that  every  time  we  write  a  letter  we  use  from  twenty 
to  a  thousand  freaky  English  words  and  that  when  we 
misspell  any  of  these  the  person  who  receives  the 
letter  judges  us  accordingly.  We  don't  have  spelling 
matches  and  spelling  schools  the  way  they  did  when 
our  fathers  and  mothers  went  to  school.  Nobody 
studies  for  weeks  ahead  nowadays  in  the  hope  that 
he  or  she  will  be  able  to  spell  down  the  rest  of  the 
school.  And  another  reason,  I  think,  is  that  we  have 
too  much  written  spelling.  Written  spelling  is  not 
entirely  wrong.  It  certainly  has  its  good  points. 
The  argument  that  writing  the  words  trains  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  ear,  and  thus  double  bars  the  door  of 
forgetfulness,  is  surely  plausible.  But  there  is  an- 
other side  to  be  looked  at.  Every  one  knows  that 
things  too  easily  learned  are  just  as  easily  forgotten, 
and  that's  the  case  with  written  spelling.  The  chila 
sits  down  to  study  his  words.  He  takes  his  pencil 
and  paper  and  writes  each  word  several  times.  Then 
the  teacher  says,  "Prepare  for  spelling."  He  pre- 
pares bv  taking  a  clean  piece  of  paper  and  exchanging 
his  pencil  for  pen  and  ink.  The  teacher  pronounces 
the  words  and  he  writes.  He  has  just  finished  writing 
again.  It's  easy  enough.  Probably  he  gets  one  hun- 
dred. But  does  he  know  the  words?  Can  he  spell 
those  words  tomorrow?  If  his  father  asks  him  how 
to  spell  one  of  them  when  he  gets  home  at  night,  can 
he  do  it?  Will  he  be  able  to  spell  those  words  when 
he  has  not  just  finished  writing;  them  ten  times?    But 


it's  a  different  matter  with  oral  spelling.  It's  a  differ- 
ent thing  to  stand  up  before  the  class  and  spell  those 
words  letter  by  letter,  knowing  all  the  time  that  if 
you  miss  one  of  those  little  letters  you  go  to  the  foot 
of  the  class.    You've  got  to  know  your  words  then. 

All  the  common  branches  are  more  or  less  related. 
There  is  geography  to  be  taught  along  with  history  . 
and  history  with  civil  government.  Every  once  in  a 
while  you  can  get  out  tihe  arithmetic  book — when  you 
are  teaching  taxes  in  civics,  or  latitude  and  longitude 
in  geography,  etc.  But  spelling  bobs  up  all  the  time 
and  sometimes,  when  you  are  correcting  Johnnie's 
essay  on  frogs,  it  bobs  up  in  a  very  unpleasant  form. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  words?  Mteirk 
them;  Yes,  but  what  good  does  it  do?  Johnnie 
looks  at  the  top  of  his  paper  to  see  wtiat  the  grade  is 
and  never  once  at  those  neat,  little,  red  crosses  scat- 
tered over  the  page  by  your  careful,  conscientious  hand. 
You'd  better  make  a  list  of  the  words  most  frequently 
misspelled  and  serve  them  warmed  over  for  a  spelling 
lesson.  The  words  that  the  children  doft't  know  how 
to  spell — those  are  the  ones  to  teach.  They  may  need 
to  use  those  words  again  and  after  having  had  a 
lesson  on  them  especially,  they  will  perhaps  spell  them 
correctly  next  time.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  words 
but  make  spelling  lessons  of  them.  If  Mary  writes 
a  paragraph  on  the  board  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  misspells  about  half  the  words,  don't  begin  by 
telling  her  so.  See  if  she  knows  what  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  and  then  mention  the  spelling.  That's 
all  you  need  to  do  then  but  keep  track  of  those  words 
and  bring  them  into  the  spelling  lesson. 

Another  place  to  find  material,  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar speller,  is  the  text-books.  There's  plenty  of  it 
there  at  least.  The  geography,  physiology,  history, 
and  reader  are  made  of  words.  Then  there  are  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  You'll  get  what  you  want 
there — words  in  everyday  use.  Then  it  might  be  a 
good  scheme  to  let  the  children  furnish  a  lesson  first 
hand  once  in  a  while.  Ask  each  member  of  the  class 
to  give  three  words  that  'he  can't  spell.  Give  the  other 
members  a  chance  to  spell  the  words  and,  if  they  can- 
not give  the  spelling,  give  it  yourself.  In  either  case, 
write  the  words  on  the  board  and  give  the  list  to  the 
class  for  a  lesson. 

Rules  in  spelling  should  be  developed  and  mastered 
and  plenty  of.  examples  given  and  studied  and  then 
work  should  be  given  on  exceptions.  These  must  be 
thoroly  learned.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  a 
list  of  these  on  one  of  the  side  boards  and  leave  it 
there  until  the  words  are  learned  by  the  class.  In 
fact,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  list  of  diflS- 
cult  words  around  somewhere  all  the  time,  and  when- 
ever you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  give  the  class 
a  drill  on  these  words.  Decorate  the  board  and  make 
it  look  as  attractive  as  possible.  Write  the  words  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  difficulties.  Make  tht 
unusual  letters  with  colored  chalk  or  print  them — 
anyway  that  will  bring  them  out  and  impress  them 
on  the  youngsters'  brains. 

Every  word  spelled  out  must  be  understood.  The 
children  should  be  required  to  give  definitions  or  bet- 
ter yet  they  should  be  asked  to  use  the  words  in 
sentences.  (And  here,  by  the  way,  is  one  place  where 
written  spelling  could  perhaps  be  used  to  advantage.)  • 
Learning  to  spell  words  that  he  doesn't  understand 
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won't  do  the  child  much  good.  It's  like  learning  a 
paragraph  in  a  foreign  language  where  you  don't 
understand  a  word  you're  saying.  You  can  learn  it; 
but  you  can  forget  it,  too,  without  any  difficulty.  It 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  you  and  neither  does  a 
large  share  of  the  words  to  be  found  in  the  speller 
mean  anything  to  the  average  child.  Merely  giving 
a  dictionary  definition  doesn't  always  make  him 
understand  the  word  either.  It  must  be  explained 
and  explained  in  words  the  child  can  understand. 
(Completed  in  June) 


Arithmetic 

Estelle  Reel,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools 

In  the  first  years  of  number  work,  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  should  all  be  exercised.  There  must  be  expres- 
sion thru  the  hand  as  well  as  thru  the  lips. 

Let  all  problems  be  practical  and  so  simple  that  the 
child  has  no  difficulty  in  stating  them  before  he  per- 
forms the  operation.  Aim  at  only  reasonable  facility 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  but  he  must  be  accurate. 

All  exercises  in  fractions  and  per  cent  should  be 
confined  to  small  numbers  and  to  subjects  likely  to 
come  within  the  pupil's  experience.  Number  work 
involving  a  labored  process  of  reasoning,  as  in  "catch 
examples,"  should  be  discarded.  Oral  work  should 
not  be  dropped  when  written  work  begins,  but 
should  be  kept  up  in  all  grades.  The  "mental  arith- 
metic" is  a  book  for  any  year  after  the  second  year. 
Teach  processes  rather  than  rules.  The  child  should 
do  the  work  always,  not  the  teacher.  "The  test  of 
real  mastery  is  that  the  knowledge  shall  be  produced 
.  .  .  without  any  help  at  all." — Course  of  Study 


Penmansliip  Device 

Emily  Kerhaugen,  Zumbrota 

Cut  from  the  copy-book  of  each  pupil  the  first 
page  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  paste 
on  the  wall  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Very  often  it  is 
a  page  of  which  the  pupil  has  no  reason  to  be  proud. 

Then  explain  to  the  school  that  these  pages  are  to 
be  covered  as  soon  as  others  are  finished  that  present 
a  better  appearance.  Accept  no  page,  after  this,  that 
has  ink  blots  on  it,  and  that  does  not  show  a  marked 
improvement  when  compared  with  the  page  that  it  is 
to  cover. 

Each  page  should  contain  the  pupil's  name  and  the 
date  on  which  it  is  written,  and  should  be  fastened  at 
the  top  only,  so  that  the  pages  underneath  may  be 
examined. 

You  will  find  after  awhile  that  the  child  will  look 
eagerly  for  his  own  improvement  and  will  do  his 
best  to  outrival  himself. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  the  pages  may  be  tied 
with  colored  ribbon  and  taken  home  for  parents  to 
inspect. 

.  (Miss  Nerhaugen  has  sent  to  School  Education 
several  copy-book  pages  written  by  her  pupils  which 
illustrate  the  device  and  show  marked  improvement.) 


A  burglar  whose  night  entry  into  the  editor's  home 
awakened  the  sleeping  editor,  said  to  his  helpless  vic- 
tim: "If  you  stir,  you're  a  dead  man!  I'm  hunting 
for  money."  "Just  let  me  get  up  and  strike  a  light," 
replied  the  scribe,  "and  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
the  search." 


PLATE  L.     BAY.BREASTED  WARBLER. 
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Blackboard  Drawing 


Henrietta  Clopath 
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A  Surface  Pattern 

Henrietta  Clopath 

For  this  kind  of  decorative  work  a  regular  di- 
vision of  the  surface  is  first  planned.  This  is  done 
by  ruling  upon  the  paper  an  inch,  or  a  half  inch  square 
net. 

For  the  younger  children  kindergarten  sheets  of 
dotted  paper  may  be  used  instead  of  the  net.  Simple 
arrangements  of  dots  and  lines  are  repeated  regularly 
on  the  net,  as  in  fig.  i. 
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See  other  arrangements  of 
dots  and  lines  (fig.  2)  and  try  to  make  many  varieties 
of  such  units  or  repeats.  Flowers  or  leaves  give  the 
best  suggestion  for  units.  The  form  should  be  simpli- 
fied as  much  as  possible  and  the  flower  can  be  made 
more  or  less  conventional.  In  fig.  3  the  leaf  is  only 
simplified  and  drawn  in  a  symmetrical  way,  but  in 
fig.  4  the  flower  is  much  more  conventional.  Some 
times  a  spot  or  smaller  unit  is  made  to  alternate  with 
the  other  (see  fig.  3). 
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These  surface  patterns  are  called  also  all-over  pat- 
terns because  they  can  be  extended  in  any  direction. 
They  are  the  kind  of  designs  made  for  calico  and  other 
fabrics. 

Some  surface  patterns  are  modeled  on  a  geo- 
metrical shape  like  the  circle,  the  square,  etc.  In 
making  a  design  for  a  circle  the  children  can  begin 
by  tracing  around  the  edge  of  a  glass  or  bowl  to  draw 
the  circle.  Then  divide  the  form  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sections.  After  drawing  the  center,  make 
a  unit  for  one  of  the  sections  and  repeat  with  or 
without  alternation  of  another  unit  as  in  figs.  5  and  6. 


Try  other  arrangements  of  lines  using  straight  lines 
as  well  as  curves.    Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 


design  as  simple  as  possible.  There  should  be  some 
variety  or  contrast  of  lines,  but  if  too  many  different 
lines  or  forms  are  used  it  spoils  the  unity. 

After  the  design  is  all  drawn  the  construction  lines 
or  the  net  should  be  erased.  In  finishing,  ink  lines 
and  masses  can  be  used  as  in  figs.  5  and  6.  This  is 
also  a  good  opportunity  for  simple  color  schemes. 
Paint  in  two  or  three  colors,  or  two  colors  and  gray 
or  use  only  different  shades  of  the  same  color.  The  ^ 
paint  should  be  laid  in  flat  tones  outlining  the  design 
afterward  with  charcoal  grey  or  ink. 


Individual  l¥orK  in  Geometry 

Supt.  F.  E.  Hamlin,  LeSueur,  Minn. 

For  several  years  we  have  followed  the  plan  of  in- 
dividual work  in  this  subject.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  the  best  plan  but  it  seems  to  oflfer  certain  advantages 
to  us.  For  a  month  the  class  is  kept  together,  while 
getting  their  first  grasp  of  the  subject.  Thereafter  the 
students  are  turned  loose,  each  going  ahead  as  fast 
as  he  wishes  or  can.  About  once  a  week  each  pupil 
reports  his  position.  So  far  as  he  reports,  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  has  mastered  the  work.  All  theorems 
given  him  for  demonstration  lie  within  the  limits  of 
his  report.  No  memory  work  in  demonstrations  is 
permitted.  The  working  of  original  problems  is  en- 
couraged and  with  many  pupils  becomes  the  substance 
of  their  class  work  with  exception  of  occasional  demon- 
strations of  supporting  propositons.  During  a  recita- 
tion the  pupils  not  demonstrating  either  study  or  give 
attention  to  the  speaker  as  they  may  desire.  For  the 
monthly  tests  the  class  is  separated  into  two  or  three 
divisions  according  to  their  advancement.  A  portion 
of  a  recitation  period  is  always  used  for  explanation 
and  help  if  desired. 

The  advantages  as  we  find  them  are :  It  gives  the 
mathematically  bright  student  free  swing;  it  gives 
the  mathematically  slow  student  time  to  get  his  start ; 
it  gives  this  slow  pupil  the  encouragement  of  good 
marks  if  he  works,  for  he  is  marked  not  on  the  quantity 
of  his  work  but  on  the  quality;  it  gives  the  slow 
student  failing  to  complete  the  work  in  one  school 
year  opportunity  to  continue  the  next  year  without  un- 
necessary repetition  or  loss  of  time.  In  brief  it  ap- 
pears to  free  the  strong  students  and  to  encourage  the 
weak  ones.  I  do  not  know  that  the  average  progress 
of  the  class  is  any  better  or  as  good  as  when  handled 
in  the  usual  way,  but  the  individual  results  seem  bet- 
ter. At  the  present  time  in  a  class  of  sixteen,  four 
have  completed  plane  .geometry ;  eight  are  in  book  III ; 
three  are  in  book  II.  One  has  dropped  out.  One  Ttas 
nearly  completed  book  VIII ;  several  are  in  book  VI 
of  solid  geometry.  Several  have  not  yet  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  study.  Some  may  never  get  it,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  one  of  them  sees  the  light  and 
immediately  begins  plowing  ahead  at  a  tremendous 
rate. 


Small  Fred — "Say,  Mama,  is  it  true  that  lightning 
never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place?" 

Mama — "So  it  is  claimed,  dear." 

Small  Fred — "Huh!  Our  teacher's  got  lightning 
beat  to  a  standstill.  She  can  strike  a  dozen  times  in 
the  same  place." 
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Xteacbet's  flDornino  tTbouobt  for  flDaie 


>y{ definite  >y{lnt 

is  tke 

tjirst 

\!^tep 

to  Success 

Cut  this  "Morning  Thought"  out  and  mount  it  on  a  card  board  to  be  placed  on  your  desk  where  you  will  be  sure  to  read  it  daily. 


TKe   Sailor 
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1.  Oh       1    would  be        a    sail  -  or    boy    And   sail  up -on  the  sea,        The  white  ship  sail  -  ing  down  the  bay,     Is 

2.  Oh       I    would  be        a    sail  -or    boy    The  distant  lands  to  roam,    And  when  there  comes  a  storm   at    sea,     Td 

3.  Oh       1    would  be        a    sail-  or    boy    And  call  the  grass  my  sea,      And   I        will   anchor  when   it's  dark    Close 
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saarfegEfe^^Ms^^a 


just    the    ship   for    me.        Sail  -  ing,  sail-ing,      o-ver  the  wa  -  ters  blue,  Sail-ing,  sail-ing,  when  my  dreams  come  true! 
wish   me    safe    at  home, 
by        the  cher  -  ry   tree. 

— From  The  School  Century 


LrtICK 

l^ou  will  fin^  tbat  lucft 

15  onlB  plttcft 
TLo  trs  tbings  over  an^  over ; 

patience  an^  sftill, 

Courage  an^  will 
Hre  tbe  four  leaves  of  lucft'5  clover. 

NOTE— Teachers  draw  a  four  leaved  clover  on  board,  printing 
PATIENCE,  SKILL,  COURAGE,  WILL,  on  the  leaves.  Children 
memorize  gem. 


II. 


Plan  for  Lresson  on  Buds 

Kathlyne  J.  Libby 

Buds: 

a     When  formed? 

b     Condition  in  winter. 

c     Protection  against  cold  and  loss  of  moisture. 

d     When  will  they  awaken  ? 

e     Cause  ? 

(Sun  and  rain  melt  gum. 

Scales  drop  off. 

Wind  shakes  out  wrinkles  in  leaves) 
a     Position  of  buds  on  twig, 
b     Which  bud  will  lengthen  twig, 
c     What  will  the  sidehuds  become? 
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d     Which  bud  has  the  best  chalice  to  grow  ? 

Why? 
e    Why  are  ^'rf^buds  so  arranged? 
f    Do  you  know  whether  all  buds  develop  or 
not? 

Why  not? 
When  do  they? 
g    What  makes  these  buds  produce? 
h    How  can  you  tell  a  fruit  bud? 
i.     Why  should  fruit  growers  study  winter  buds  ? 
ni.     Look  at  your  twig: : 

a     Did  it  ever  bear  leaves? 

b     How  do  you  know? 

c     Count  dots  on  twigs. 

d    What  do  these  dots  tell    you  about  the  leaf? 

c     How  might  }t)u  be  able  now  to  tell  of  the 

size  of  the  leaves  to  come  ? 
d     Notice  scars  on  twig, 
e    Different  shaped  scars  are  due  to  what? 
f    What  use  is  the  leaf  to  the  bud? 
g    What  is  the  position  of  bud  with  reference 
to  the  leaf? 
IV.    a     How  can  you  tell  age  of  twigs? 
b    How  are  scars  made? 
c     Crowded  scars  are  due  to  what? 
V.     What  trees  blossom  before  they  leaf? 
V^L     What  is  the  value  of  bud  study? 
VII.     Teach  this  poem : 

"You  think  I  am  dead," 
The  apple  tree  said, 
"Because  I  have  never  a  leaf  to  show — 
Because  I  stoop. 
And  my  branches  droop. 
And  the  dull  gray  mosses  over  me  grow. 
But  Vm  all  alive  in  trunk  and  shoot; 
The  buds  of  next  May 
I  fold  away — 
But  I  pity  the  withered  grass  at  my  feet." 

— £.  M.  Thomas 


Primary  Grade  Stor^^ 

(Note — Poem  to  be  memorized  by  pupils  and  re- 
cited after  the  reading  from  the  blackboard  of  th€ 
story) 

The  Rainbow : 

''Zbc  0un  atiD  tbe  tain  In  flcfile  weatbet 
Wicxc  placing  bide  anD  eeefi  tpgetbet 
AnD  eacb  In  turn  woulD  tt^  to  cbaee 
Zbc  otbet  ttom  bid  biding  place. 
nt  last  tbcs  met  to  sag  goot>*b^c 
nnb  lo,  a  tainbow  epanneD  tbe  0fi^. 

"Good  morning  Rain!"  said  the  big  yellow  Sun. 
"How  do  you  happen  to  be  out  today  with  me  ?  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  in  a  long,  long  time." 

"'Good  morning  Sun,"  said  the  soft  gentle  Rain. 
"I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Yes,  it  has  been  a  long  time 
since  old  Dame  Weather  let  us  out  together." 

"That  is  right !  That  is  right,"  said  the  big  yel- 
low Sun.  '*She  says  we  play  too  much  when  we  get 
together." 

"How  long  can  you  stay  out  Sun  ?" 

"Not  very  long,  friend  Rain,  but  long  enough  to 
have  a  game  of  tag  with  you." 

So  they  chased  each  other  around  here  and  there 


and  everywhere  but  couldn't  tag  one  another  at  all. 
Both  were  so  quick. 

"Oh  let's  play  'Hide  and  Go  Seek,'  "  said  the  soft 
gentle  Rain. 

"Yes,  yes,  that  would  be  lots  of  fun!"  said  the 
big  yellow  Sun. 

So  they  played  and  played  and  played.  Having 
so  much  fun. 

By  and  by  old  Dame  Weather  cried  out  on  the 
voice  of  the  Wind,  "Come,  children,  come,  you  must 
run  home  now,  just  as  fast  as  ever  you  can." 

So  the  big  yellow  Sun  and  the  soft  gentle  Rain, 
caught  hold  of  hands  to  say  good-bye  and  just  as  they 
did  so  old  Dame  Weather  said,  "There,  children,  that 
is  a  fine  rainbow  you  made  just  now!"  and  some  chil- 
dren down  on  the  earth  called  out,  "Oh  see  the  Rain- 
bow !  Let  us  try  to  find  the  end  of  it !  They  say  there 
is  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end." 

The  big  yellow  Sun  quickly  hid  from  sight  as  he 
continued  his  journey  toward  Chinaland  and  the  soft 
gentle  Rain  hid  away  in  a  big  big  cloud  which  was 
carried  away  on  the  breast  of  the  wind. 

Darkness  settled  over  all  and  kind  old  night  hung 
out  her  moon  and  star  lanterns  in  the  dark  dark  sky 
while  the  little  children  cuddled  down  in  their  nice 
soft  beds  to  dream  of  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow. 
Written  for  School  Education  by  Kathlyne  J.  IJbby 


Spring  BlacKboard  Stories 

1.  TKe  Bell 

Ding,  dong!    Ding,  dong! 
Hark!     Do  you  hear  that? 
It  is  the  big  old  school  bell. 
It  says:  "Come,  come!    Quick,  quick!" 
Run  little  children,  run. 
Do  not  be  late  at  school. 
Bees 

2.  Buzz,  buzz,  buzz! 
Hear  that  bee ! 

Where  are  you,  old  fellow? 
I  can  hear  you,  but  I  cannot  see  you. 
Buzz,  buzz,  buzz ! 

Oh  yes,  here  you  are  in  this  big  white  lily  cup ! 
Bees 

3.  Now,  what  are  you  after,  old  bee? 
Buzz,  buzz,  buzz ! 

That  is  all  you  say  to  me. 
How  hard  you  are  working. 
You  are  a  selfish  old  fellow. 
Maybe  the  lily  wants  her  honey  herself. 
Bees 

4.  Buzz,  buzz,  buzz! 
Do  you  know  us? 

We  are  busy  busy  bees! 
Can't  you  see  us? 
•   We  are  down  in  these  apple  blossoms. 
They  are  rich  in  honey. 
We  will  carry  it  all  home. 
Maybe  you  can  have  some,  too. 
Bees  and  Flo^^rers 

5.  How  do  you  do,  little  flower? 
May  I  come  into  your  house? 
I  want  some  honey. 

Have  you  any  to  spare? 
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7. 


Oh  thank  you,  little  flower. 

I  will  take  it  home  to  my  hive — 

Buzz,  buzz,  buzz! 

Good-bye,  little  flower. 

I  will  call  again  some  day. 

Rolling  Hoops 

Good  morning,  children, 

I  have  come  to  play  with  you. 

I  can  stay  an  hour. 

Can  you  roll  a  hoop? 

Have  you  any  hoops  to  roll? 

Run  get  them  and  let  us  play. 

I  brought  my  hoop  with  me. 

You  may    roll  it,  Fred. 

Let  us  race  hoops. 

Ha!    Ha!    Ha! 

Oh,  what  fun! 

Rain 
Pitter-patter! 
Pitter-patter ! 
See  the  raindrops  fall. 
Oh,  see  that  man ! 
How  wet  he  will  get. 
Run,  man,  run ! 
Get  out  of  the  rain ! 


Wee  Toems  for  Wee  People 


Expression  Sentences 

On  large  cards  of  oak  tag,  print  the  following  sen- 
tences with  your  printing  press. 

Present  one  or  two  new  ones  to  the  children  daily. 

Lead  them  to  put  the  deepest  expression  of  feeline 
into  them.  You  will  soon  see  the  effect  in  the  chil- 
dren's reading.  The  book-work,  especially,  will  im- 
prove. Select  sentences  which  will  work  in  well  with 
the  reading  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  makes  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  whole  school. 
Call  on  individuals  usually  and  other  times  on  the  en- 
tire school  for  concert  work. 

1.  I  am  strong,  strong! 

2.  Poor  little  fellow !    He  is  so  tired. 

3.  I  am  robin,  robin! 
Here  I 'am! 

Up  high,  high  in  the  old  apple  tree. 
Cheer  up !    Cheer  up ! 

4.  Meow!    Meow! 

I  am  a  poor  little  wet  kitten. 
Please  let  me  in. 
I  am  so  cold. 

5.  He  ran  away  just  as  fast  as  he  could. 

6.  It  was  a  cold,  dark,  dreary  day. 

7.  Higher  and  higher  sailed  the  big  balloon. 

8.  Now  Mary,  don't  forget  1 

9.  It  is  a  glorious  day. 

10.  Wait !    Wait  for  me ! 

11.  Look,  sister,  look! 
What  is  that? 

12.  I  can't  lift  it. 

13.  "Halt!"    The  dust  brown  ranks  stood  fast. 

14.  "Fire !"    Out  blazed  the  rifle  blast. 

15.  Tearful  April  makes  no  sound. 

16.  What  a  hot  day ! 

17.  Jump,  baby,  jump! 

18.  Hush,  Nellie,  don't  cry. 

19.  Mamma  is  right  here. 

20.  See  him  fly  far,  far  away! 


1.  "As  welcome  as  sunshine  in  every  place 

Is  the  beautiful  smile  of  a  good-natured  face." 

2.  The  merriest  people  are  the  best,  I  know. 

For  those  who  laugh  and  are  gay 
Are  the  ones  who  are  willing  to  stop  and  show 
Tired  people  an  easier  way." 

3.  Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Do  a  work  of  love, 
God's  own  hand  records  them 
In  a  world  above. 

4.  Are  you  gentle  to  each  other? 

Are  you  careful  day  by  day 
Not  to  give  offense  by  actions 
Or  by  anything  you  say  ? 

5.  Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning. 

Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new. 
You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you. 

6.  "It  is.  loving  and  giving 

That  makes  life  worth  living. 
It  is  loving  and  giving 
That  makes  life  a  song." 

7.  If  I  were  a  cobbler,  I'd  make  it  vny  pride 

The  best  of  old  cobblers  to  be ; 
If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 
Should  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me. 

8.  Little  things 
On  little  wings 

Bear  little  souls  to  heaven. 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

9.  Talk  of  all  things  glad  and  beautiful, 

All  things  fine  and  true. 
Make  the  earth  a  better  living  place 
Just  because  of  you ! 
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The  Story  of  Cedric 

r ADAPTED. BY  KATHLYNE  J.  LIBBY] 

Begun  in  September,  1904,  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Aim 

"To  strengthen  the  child's  character  thru  the  will.  Begin  by  lead- 
ing from  self  to  ideal  self;  gaining  power  of  attention,  industry, 
promptitude  In  beginning  work;  method,  accuracy  and  dispatch  in 
doing  work;  perseverance  and  courage  before  difficulties;  cheer  un- 
der straining  burdens,  self-control,  self-denial,  and  temperance.'' 


Cedric  retired  early  and  slept  soundly  all  night, 
awakening  bright  and  early. 

He  dressed  carefully  and  after  breakfast  sat  down 
in  his  room  to  await  the  king's  orders. 

As  he  sat  by  the  window  he  could  see  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  the  palace. 

There  were  grand  old  trees,  little  lakes,  rare  roses 
and  other  choice  flowers,  beautiful  statuary,  attractive 
walks,  and  cosy  resting  places. 

As  he  looked,  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the 
little  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  his  kind,  hon- 
est, industrious  father  and  mother  lived. 

He  thought  how  much  they  would  enjoy  just  a 
peep  even  of  all  this  beauty  and  his  heart  ached  as  he 
thought  how  they  would  never  have  a  chance  to  ^ever 
enjoy  anything  better  than  the  humble  cottage  in 
which  they  lived  and  the  simple  garden  surround- 
ing it. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  revery  by  a  knock  at 
his  door. — 

It  was  a  summons  to  the  presence  of  the  king. 

With  a  glance  in  the  mirror  to  assure  himself  that 
he  was*  neat  and  tidy  in  appearance  and  fit  to  appear 
before  his  king  he  followed  the  servant  from  the  room. 
..  As  he  entered  the  king's  presence,  he  saw  him 
seated  upon  his  magnificent  throne  at  the  end  of  a 
large  and  elegantly  furnished  room. 

On  all  sides  stood  beautifully  dressed  ladies  and 
the  king's. knights. 

He  was  told  to  advance  toward  the  king.  This  he 
did,  and  as  he  reached  the  throne  he  dropped  on  one 
knee,  bowing  low  and  carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

He  remained  in  this  position  waiting  for  the  king 
to  address  him  as  was  customary  in  that  age. 

He  was  wondering  as  he  knelt  why  the  king  had 
sent  for  him  before  all  these  grand  people ;  as  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  orders  and  letters  of  importance  to 
deliver  to  Sir  Robert  which  were  of  a  very  private 
nature.  Hence,  he  could  not  understand  why  the  king 
had  summoned  him  before  these  people. 

Suddenly  he  was  aware  that  the  king  had  risen  and 
was  advancing  toward  him.  In  another  moment  he 
felt  the  cold  steel  blade  of  the  king's  swords  pressed  on 
his  head  and  heard  the  words  "Arise,  Sir  Cedric !" 

(Concluded   in  June  number  of  School  Education) 


Bobby  had  early  shown  a  great  interest  in  anatomy, 
and  always  drank  in  information  about  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  most  eagerly.  One  day  he  came  to 
his  mother  in  great  perplexity,  and  said : 

"Mother,  I  know  where  my  liver  is,  but  where  is 
my  bacon?" — Harper's  Weekly 


The  School  Entertainment 

o4UCE  E.  c4LLEN,  Lcm-uiUe,  N.  Y. 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Allen,  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  In  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  specially  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the  month  may,  with  prolit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

The  First  of  Mar 

A  merry  half-dozen  little  girls  are  Sunbeams.  Each 
carries  pretty  May-basket  made  from  any  soft-tinted 
tissue  paper.  As  many  jolly  little  boys  are  Breezes. 
Elach  wears  tiny  "pipe"  or  toy-horn  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  There  should  be  at  least  eight  Flowers — 
two  each  of  Arbutus  Blossoms,  Violets,  Daffodils, 
and  Cherry  or  Apple  Blooms.  Flowers  carry  real 
blossoms. 

For  the  play,  children  are  arranged  as  follows :  Sun- 
beams stand  in  center  of  stage  with  Breezes  at  left 
and  Flowers  at  right. 

After  Sunbeams  leave  center  of  stage,  they  take 
places,  some  on  right  of  stage,  some  on  left  in  back- 
ground. Convenient  places  for  hanging  baskets  are 
arranged.  No  music  is  necessary,  but  selections  from 
Rubinstein's  Melody  in  F  may  be  used  as  a  prelude 
and  as  soft  accompaniment  to  recited  words,  here  and 
there,  as  indicated  below. 
Sunbeams    (selected    one    recites,    while    all    work 

gaily  on  baskets)  : 
"Let's  make  baskets,"  said  the  sunbeams  on  a  gleesome 

gladsome  day, 
"Let's  make  baskets,  just  like  children,  to  hang  up  the 

First  of  May."  * 
Sunbeams    (chorus    recitation    to    music    suggested 

above) : 
Then  all  the  sunbeams  so  gay  and  so  glad 
Chose  of  the  happiest  rays  they  had — 
New  ones  and  old,  yes,  and  blues  ones  and  gold. 
White  ones  and  light  ones  and  bright  ones  unrolled, — 
Found  them  and  wound  them  and  carefully  bound 

them. 
Wove  then  some  magical  spell  all  around  them, 

(hold  up  baskets) 
Shimmering,  glimmering,  almost  it  seems 
They  had  been  made  of  dreams. 
(To  same  music,  Sunbeams  may  give  dainty  drill  with 
baskets,  if  desired,  after  which  they  hang  them  up 
with  pretty  gestures  of  silence  and  secrecy) 
Breezes  (as  Sunbeams  retire  to  back  of  stage,  "pip- 
ing" softly,  dance  to  front) 
Selected  Breeze  (while  others  cluster  about  him,  in- 
.terpreting  words  with  pretty  gestures  and  poses)  : 
"Here  are  the  baskets  made  of  sunbeams,"  cried  the 

breezes  out  at  play, 
"But  they're  empty— empty — empty,  and  today's  the 

First  of  M'ay." 
Breezes  (form  in  circle  as  for  'Drop  The  Handker- 
.  chief"  and  go  lightly  round  and  round  some  piping, 
others  reciting)  : 

A  tisket,  a  tasket, 

I've  found  a  pretty  basket; 
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Or  gold  or  green  or  rose  or  blue, 
So  pretty  'tis,  'tis  made  for  you. 
But  oh,  'tis  sad  as  it  is  true — 
A  tisket,  a  tasket — 
'Tis  but  an  empty  basket. 
Flowers  (softly)  : 
Then  in  little  low  sweet  voices  all  the  flowers  began 

to  say, 
**We  will  help  to  fill  the  baskets  to  hang  up  the  First 

of  May." 
Flowers   (led  by  Arbutus  Blossoms,  to   soft  march 
music,  come  forward  swinging  blossoms,  and  re- 
citing) : 
"Miake  way,  make  way" — pink  Arbutus  led — 
"Make  way  for  the  flowers,  underfoot,  overhead, 
Sky-blue,  snow-white,  gold-yellow,  rose-red, 
Just  listen,  just  hear  the  low  light  tread. 
Oh  branch,  on  bramble,  on  bush,  on  spray. 
They  come,  they  come — 'tis  the  First  Day  of  May." 
Arbutus  (recites)  : 

Take  one  spark  of  sunrise  fire. 

Take  one  flake  of  snow. 
Pour  in  just  three  drops  of  spring. 
You  will  have,  we  know, 
(hold  up  flowers) 
One  small  sweet  Arbutus  Flower 
Made  of  sun  and  spring  and  snow. 
Violets  (with  pretty  motions  of  gathering,  emptying, 
and  steeping  dew)  : 

'Neath  their  hoods  all  purple-frilled. 
Sleepy  little  violets  thrilled, 

On  a  merry  May  Day, 
Dew  they  gathered  and  distilled — 
Not  one  precious  drop  was  spilled — 
Till  with  scent  the  woods  were  filled. 
On  a  merry  May  Day. 
Daffodils  (with  motions  of  spinning)  : 

All  into  song  the  garden  broke. 
When  merry-mad 
And  golden-clad. 
Daffodils  awoke. 
Oh  the  color,  color,  color, 
Every  gold  on  earth  grows  duller 
When  they  open,  for  they're  spun 
Out  of  sunbeams,  every  one. 

Cherry  Blooms  (boughs  lifted  high,  recite  to  music 
as  above) : 
Hark,  overhead  comes  the  stirring  of  wings. 
Fresh  fragrance  springs  and  gay  red-breast  sings, 
Sweet  as  the  May  time  and  fair  as  the  morn. 
Cherry-blooms  now  are  born ! 

(waving  boughs  to  and  fro) 
High  on  the  boughs  see  them  glancing  and  dancing, 
Over  the  world  see  them  lightly  advancing, 
Oh,  they  must  drive  care  and  sorrow  away — 
Merry  blooms  sweet  as  the  May, 
Cherry  blooms  fleet  as  the  May. 

(To  same  music  introduce  dance  of  all  the  Flowers 
if  desired) 

Sunbeams  (come  back  to  center  of  stage,  catch  down 
baskets,  and  hold  them  out  while  selected  one  re- 
cites) : 

Then  the  sunbeams  caught  their  baskets,  gleaming 
like  a  rainbow  mist. 


Held  them  shimmering  glimmering  upward,  gold  and 

green  and  amethyst. 
Flowers  (dancing  daintily  by,  drop  in  blossoms,  while 

Breezes  pipe  softly,  recite) : 
All  the  flowers  poured  in  colors,  and  each  cranny  and 

each  niche 
They  filled  up  brimful  of  perfumes  most  exquisite, 

rare  and  rich. 
Full  chorus  recitation  (slowly  to  music  as  above)  : 
Then  over  all  there  was  scattered  broadcast 
Bloom  from  the  butterfly's  wing  as  he  passed. 
Echo  of  bird-songs,  the  soft  hum  of  bees. 
Stir  of  the  breeze  thru  blossoming  trees. 
Flash  of  a  sunrise,  splash  of  a  stream. 
Shadow  of  bird-wings,  bits  of  a  dream — 
All  of  the  sweet  things  and  fleet  things  that  stray 
Earthward  the  First  Day  of  May. 
Breezes  (catch  baskets  from  Sunbeams,  run  lightly  to 

extreme  front,  and  recite)  : 
Oh,  the  bre,ezes  caught  the  baskets  filled  with  color, 

scent,  and  song. 
And    they    blew  away  together,    laughing  low    aanu 

laughing  long, 
(hang  baskets  and  blow  gay  challenge  on  pipes) 
Flung  them,  hung  them,  blowing  sweetly  on  their  sil 

ver  pipes  o'  Pan, 
"  'Tis  the  First  of  May — come  chase  us,  catch  us- 

catch  us,  if  you  can !" 
Sunbeams  take  down  baskets  and  give  chase.  All  ma> 
run  lightly  from  stage  or  form  pretty  tableau. 

Literature  in  Intermediate  Grades 

9{ELLE  SPANGLER  MUSTAIN,  Chicago 


The  Literary  Studies  outlined  in  this  department  are  suitable  for 
rural  schools  as  well  as  for  grades  four  to  six  in  graded  schools. 
They  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  for  each 
month  of  the  year  1906-7.  Let  each  be  studied  thru  the  month  as  a 
basis  for  a  program  to  be  given  on  some  convenient  afternoon  or  even- 
ing. Copies  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  containing  any  study  wiU  be 
mailed  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or 
more  copies  are  ordered. 


3ame0  Mbitcomb  IRilc^ 

"The  Hoosier  Poet" 

(Born  1853) 

TKe  Ratftfedy  Man 

The  Raggedy  Man !     He  works  fer  Pa ; 

An'  he's  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw! 

He  comes  to  our  house  every  day 

An'  waters  the  horses,  an'  feeds  'em  hay; 

An'  opens  the  shed — an'  we  all  ist  laugh 

When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  nobble-by  calf; 

An'  then — if  our  hired  girl  says  he  can — 

He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabeth  Ann — 

Ain't  he  a'  awful  good  Raggedy  Man? 

Raggedy !  Raggedy !  Raggedy  Man ! 

W'y  the  Raggedy  Man — he's  ist  so  good, 
He  splits  the  kindlin'  an'  chops  the  wood; 
An'  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden,  too, 
An'  does  most  things't  boys  can't  do — 
He  climbed  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
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An'  shocked  a'  apple  down  fer  me — 
An'  'nother  'n,  too,  fer  'Lizabeth  Ann — 
An'  'nother  'n,  too,  fer  the  Raggedy  Man — 

Ain't  he  a'  awful  kind  Raggedy  Man  ? 

Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 

An'  the  Raggedy  Man,  he  knows  most  rhymes, 

An'  tells  em,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes; 

Knows  'bout  Giunts,  an'  Griffuns,  'an  Elves, 

An',  the  Squidgicum-Squees  'at  swallers  therselves! 

An'  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture-lot 

He  showed  me  the  hole  at  the  Wunks  is  got, 

'At  lives  'way  deep  in  the  ground,  an'  can 

Turn  into  me,  er  'Lizabeth  Ann ! 

Ain't  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man  ? 

Raggedy!  Raggedy!  Raggedy  Man! 

The  Raggedy  Man — one  time,  when  he 
Wus  makin'  a  little  bow-n'-orry  fer  me. 
Says,  'when  you're  big  like  your  Pa  is, 
Air  you  go'  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his — 
An'  be  a  rich  merchant — an'  wear  fine  clothes  ? — 
Er  what  air  you  go  to  be,  goodness  knows?" 
An'  nen  he  laughed  at  'Lizabeth  Ann, 
An'  I  says,  "'We  go'  to  be  a  Raggedy  Man ! — 
I'm  'ist  go'  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man !" 
Raggedy !  Raggedy !  Raggedy  Man ! 

When  James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  a  little  boy,  his 
father  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  Quaker,  was  very 
proud  of  him.  It  is  said  he  could  not  wait  for  him 
to  grow  old  enough  to  wear  trousfers,  but  bought 
the  material,  and  himself  cut  and  made  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  him.  It  was  a  wonderful  suit  with  long 
trousers  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  a  "shad-belly"  coat 
with  bright  buttons.  Dressed  thus^  he  took  James 
to  court ;  he  looked  so  much  like  one  of  the  staid  old 
judges,  that  they  named  him  "Judge  Wick."  The 
little  fellow  used  to  sit  on  the  window-ledge  and  watch 
all  that  went  on  in  the  court-room.  It  was  here  he 
learned  to  imitate  all  the  different  dialects  of  the 
country  people.  He  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  mimicry, 
as  is  proven  by  his  dialect  poems  of  today. 

In  Mr.  Riley's  boyhood  the  town  of  Greenfield, 
Indiana,  (where  he  was  born)  was  nothing  but  a 
simple  farm  village.  The  Rileys  lived  in  the  old 
homestead  in  Greenfield,  while  the  father  owned  a 
farm  adjoining  the  town.  Naturally  the  "boys."  were 
pressed  into  service  when  needed  oh  the  farm,  but 
James  did  not  take  readily  to  farm  work.  It  is  thought 
by  most  of  his  readers  that  Riley  must 'have  had  a 
very  intimate  association  with  farm  life  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  After  having  written  the  poem  "When 
The  Frost  is  On  The  Pumpkin,"  in  which  he  says : 

"When  the  frost  is  on  the  'punkin  and  the  fodde's  in 

the  shock, 
And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin' 
turkey-cock,"  etc. 

Mr.  Riley  met  a  real  country  boy,  who  said  to 
him — 

"You  never  lived  on  a  farm,  Mr.  Riley.  A  turkey- 
cock  'gobbles,'  he  doesn't  'ky-ouch;'  it's  the  turkey- 
hen  that  'ky-oucks.' " 

"Well,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Riley,  "you'll  never 
hear  another  turkey-cock  of  mine  'ky-ouckin.' " 

At  school  Riley  was  always  star-actor  and  reciter, 
but  in  other  studies  he  lagged  behind.    At  that  time 


the  McGuffey  series  of  readers  were  in  general  use 
and  they  contained  many  real  bits  of  literature.  Of 
these  "Lochiel's  Warning,"  "The  Battle  of  Waterloo," 
"Marco  Bozzaris,"  "Reinzi's  Address  to  the  Romans" 
and  the  "Death  of  Little  Nell,"  were  his  favorites. 

Pathos  always  touched  the  hidden  springs  of  Riley's 
heart,  and  it  is  said  when  the  day  came  for  reading 
"Death  of  Little  Nell"  and  similar  sad  selections,  he 
always  absented  himself  from  school,  because  he  knew 
he  would  cry,  and  he  dreaded  the  ridicule  of  his  com- 
panions. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  as  a  school- 
boy Mr.  Riley  dreaded  the  pathetic  poems  and  stories 
of  his  school-reader,  after  reaching  manhood  he, 
himself,  was  the  author  of  many  beautiful  and  yet 
pathetic  poems.  One  of  these  poems,  we  will  now 
read,  it  is  called — 

TKe  OrcKard  I^ands  0/  I^ong  A.^o 

O  drowsy  winds,  awake,  and  blow 
The  snowy  blossoms  back  to  me. 
And  all  the  buds  that  used  to  be 
Blow  back  along  the  grassy  ways 
Of  truant  feet,  and  lift  the  haze 
Of  happy  summer  from  the  trees 
That  trail  their  tresses  in  the  seas 
Of  grain  that  float  and  overflow 
The  orchard  lands  of  long  ago ! 

Blow  back  the  melody  that  slips 

In  lazy  laughter  from  the  lips 

That  marvel  much  if  any  kiss 

Is  sweeter  than  the  apple  is. 

Blow  back  the  twitter  of  the  birds — 

The  lisp,  the  titter,  and  the  words 

Of  merriment  that   found  the  shine 

Of  summertime  a  glorious  wine 

That  drenched  the  leaves  that  loved  it  so. 

In  orchard  lands  of  long  ago ! 

O   memory,  alight  and   sing 

Where  rosy-bellied  pippins  cling, 

And  golden  russets  glint  and  gleam. 

As  in  the  old  Arabian  dream, 

The   fruits  of  that   enchanted  tree 

The  glad  Aladdin  robbed  for  me! 

And,  drowsy  winds,  awake  and  fan 

My  blood  as  when  it  over-ran 

A  heart  ripe  as  the  apples  grow 

In  orchard  lands  of  long  ago! 

Another  of  the  beautiful  but  sad  songs  that  this 
dear  poet  has  given  to  us  is — 

A  Old  Played-Out  Sontf 

It's  the  curiousest  thing  in  creation, 

Whenever  I  hear  that  old  song, 

"Do  They   Miss   Me  At   Home,"   I'm  so  bothered. 

My  life  seems  as  short  as  it's  long! — 

Fer  ev'rything  'pears  like  adzackly 

It  'peared  in  the  years  past  and  gone, — 

When  I  started  out  sparkin'  at  twenty. 

And  had  my  first  neckercher  on  I 

Though  I'm  wrinkelder,  older  and  grayer 

Right  now  than  my  parents  was  then. 

You  strike  up  that  song,  "Do  They  Miss  Me," 

And  I'm  jest  a  youngster  again! — 

I'm  a-standin'  back  there  in  the  furries 

A-wishin'  fer  evening  to  come, 
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And  a-whisperin'  over  and  over 

Them  words,  *'Do  They  Miss  Me  At  Home?" 

You  see,  Marthy  Ellen  she  sung  it 

The  first  time  I  heerd  it ;  and  so. 

As  she  was  my  very  first  sweethart. 

It  reminds  me  of  her,  don't  you  know; — 

How  her  face  ust  to  look,  in  the  twihght, 

As  I  took  her  to  spellin';  and  she 

Kep'  a-hummin'  that  song  tel  I  ast  her. 

Pine-blank,  ef  she  ever  missed  me! 

I  can  shet  my  eyes  now,  as  you  sing  it. 
And  hear  her  low,  answerin'  words; 
And  then  the  glad  chirp  of 'the  crickets, 
As  clear  as  the  twitter  of  birds ; 
And  the  dust  in  the  road  is  like  velvet. 
And  the  ragweed  and  fennel  and  grass 
Is  as  sweet  as  the  scent  of  the  lilies 
Of  Eden  of  old,  as  we  pass. 

''Do  They  Miss  Me  At  Home"  Sing  it  lower — 
And  softer — and  sweet  as  the  breeze 
That  powdered  our  path  with  the  snowy 
White  bloom  of  the  old  locus'-trees ! 
Let  the  whipperwills  he'p  you  to  sing  it, 
And  the  echoes  'way  over  the  hill, 
Tel  the  moon  boolges  out,  in  a  chorus 
Of  stars,  and  our  voices  is  still. 

But,  oh !  "They's  a  chord  in  the  music 

That's  missed  when  her  voice  is  away!" 

Though  I  listen  from  midnight  til  morning, 

And  down  tel  the  dusk  of  the  day! 

And  I  grope  through  the  dark,  lookin'  upwards 

And  on  through  the  heavenly  dome 

With  my  longin'  soul  singin'  and  sobbin' 

The  words,  "Do  They  Miss  Me  At  Home?" 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Riley  had  a  natural  faculty  for 
drawing  and  while  a  boy  yet  in  his  "teens,"  he  took 
up  the  trade  of  sign-painting.  About  this  time,  his 
health  began  to  fail  and  his  physician  recommended 
travel.  The  question  that  now  presented  itself  was, 
"How  to  travel  without  money?"  It  was  just  at  this 
time  that  a  patent-medicine  man  came  along.  He 
needed  a  man,  and  Mr.  Riley  needed  a  physician,  so 
Mr.  Riley  went  along  with  him  to  paint  his  advertise- 
ments. Of  this  journey  Mr  .Riley  says  "I  rode  out 
of  town  behind  that  fine  team  of  horses  without  saying 
good-by  to  any  one.  And  though  my  patron  wasn't 
a  diploma'd  doctor,  as  \I  found  out,  he  was  a  mighty 
fine  man,  of  good  habits,  and  the  whole  company  was 
made  up  of  good,  straight  boys." 

Mr.  Riley  continued  with  this  company  for  a  year, 
after  which  with  a  number  of  other  young  men,  he 
formed  the  "Graphic  Company."  The  business  of  this 
company  was  painting  signs  for  business  firms  on 
fences,  trees,  and  old  buildings.  There  were  five  or  six 
young  fellows,  all  musicians  as  well  as  painters.  Their 
plan  was  to  enter  a  town,  draw  a  crowd  with  their 
music,  then  take  orders  for  sign-painting.  Mr.  Riley 
played  the  violin  and  guitar  while  in  this  company. 
This  business  was  continued  four  years.  It  was  finally 
abandoned  and  Mr.  Riley  began  journalism  on  a  news- 
paper at  Anderson,  Indiana,  from  here  he  went  to 
Indianapolis,  where  he  was  tendered  a  place  on  the 
"Journal"  which  he  accepted.    About  this  time  he  re- 


ceived a  letter  from  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
concerning  some  verses  which  he  had  sent  him  for  ex- 
amination. Mr.  Longfellow  declared  these  verses 
showed  "the  true  poetic  faculty  and  insight."  This 
was  high  praise  for  the  young  author  and  he  begsga 
writing  in  earnest.  The  first  real  literary  work  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Riley  was  a  series  of  dialect  poems, 
caled  the  "Benjamin  F.  Johnson"  poems.  These  ap- 
peared in  the  "Journal"  with  editorial  comment,  as  if 
they  came  from  an  old  "Hoosier"  farmer  of  Boone 
county.  These  were  so  well  received  that  they  were 
gathered  together  in  a  little  volume  called  "The  Old 
Swimmin'  Hole  and  'Leven  More  Poems." 

TKe  DelitfKts  of  Our  CKildKood 

The  delights  of  our  childhood  is  soon  passed  away. 

And  our  gloryus  youth  it  departs, — 
And  yit,  dead  and  hurried,  they's  blossoms  of  May 

Ore  theyr  medderland  graves  in  our  hearts. 
So,  friends  of  my  barefooted  days  on  the  farm, 

.Whether  truant  in  city  or  not, 
God  prosper  you  same  as  He's  prosperin'  me. 

Whilst  your  past  haint  despised  er  forgot. 

Oh !  they's  nothin',  at  mom,  that's  as  grand  unto  me 

As  the  glorys  of  Natchur  so  fare, — 
With  the  Spring  in  the  breeze,  and  the  bloom  in  the 
trees. 

And  the  hum  of  the  bees  ev-ry whare ! 
The  green  in  the  woods,  and  the  birds  in  the  boughs, 

And  the  dew  spangled  over  the  fields ; 
And  the  bah  of  sheep  and  the  bawl  of  the  cows. 

And  the  call  from  the  house  to  the  meals! 

Then  ho  I  fer  your  breakfast !  and  ho !  fer  the  toil 

That  awaiteth  alike  man  and  beast ! 
Oh  I  its  soon  with  my  team  I'll  be  turin'  up  soil, 

Whilse  the  sun  shoulders  up  in  the  East 
Ore  the  tops  of  the  ellums  and  beeches  and  oaks. 

To  smile  his  godspeed  on  the  plow, 
And  the  furry  and  seed,  and  the  man  in  his  need, 

And  the  joy  of  the  swet  of  his  brow ! 

Mr.  Riley  has  never  married.  He  makes  his  home 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  with  a  married  sister.  Of 
this  home  he  writes: 

"Such  a  dear  little  street  it  is  nestled  away 

From  the  noise  of  the  city  and  the  heat  of  the  day, 

In  cool,  shady  coverts  of  whispering  trees. 

With  their  leaves  lifted  up  to  shake  hands  with  the 

breeze. 
Which,  in  all  its  wide  wanderings  never  may  meet 
With  a  resting-place  fairer  than  Lockerbie  Street. 
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May  BasKets  in  Minnesota 

Mary  Catherine  Judd 

It  was  the  last  week  of  April  and  May  day  was 
coming,  oh  1  so  soon. 

"What  shall  we  do  for  flowers  for  our  May 
baskets?"  asked  little  Mabel  at  recess. 

"Buy  some,"  said  Anne. 

"No,  indeed ;  that  won't  do  at  all  for  really,  truly. 
May  baskets,"  spoke  up  Kate,  who  stood  close  by. 
"We  must  have  wild  flowers  and  some  we've  picked 
ourselves  if  possible,  and  now,  it  has  been  so  cold 
for  days  and  days,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  single  flower 
out." 

"What's  that  you  are  saying?"  asked  Robert  as 
he  stopped  bis  top  that  was  spinning  towards  the 
toe  of  Anne's  shoe.  "Flowers?  Why,  there's  hun- 
dreds of  them,  all  in  blossom,  too.  I've  seen  them  my- 
self this  week." 

"Where?  Where?  Where?"  shouted  Mabel,  Kate, 
and  Anne  all  together. 

"Why,  everywhere,"  answered  Rob.  "I've  got 
some  left  in  my  pocket  that  I  brought  in  from  the 
lake  this  morning.  You  know  we  stay  out  there 
nights  now,  papa  and  I.  Just  look  here,"  and  out  of 
his  pocket  he  took  a  tiny  bouquet  of  withered  hepaticas 
that  looked  as  if  no  amount  of  water  would  revive 
them. 

The  girls  ran  for  the  tin  cup  that  always  hung  by 
the  water  pail,  and  getting  it  full,  dropped  into  it  the 
little  bunch  of  wilted  blossoms.  Like  nearly  all  wil'd 
flowers,  the  small  purple,  pink,  and  lavender  beauties 
soon  stiffened  their  stems  and  held  up  their  petals  and 
leaves. 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  these?  Just  see  how 
fresh  they  are!"  said  Kate. 

*'We'll  go  out  and  find  hepaticas  ourselves,"  ex- 
claimed Anne.  "My  papa  is  going  to  the  lake  this 
afternoon,  and,  of  course,  he'll  take  me." 

"Pasque  flqwers !  pasque  flowers !"  almost  screamed 
Kate.  "I  remember  now  where  we  went  for  pasque 
flowers  last  year.  It  isn't  far,  at  all,  I'll  tell  you  two 
girls  and  Rob  about  it,  but  I  don't  want  every  one 
going  out  to  where  they  grow."  Then  she  whispered 
her  secret  to  Mabel,  Rob,  and  Anne. 

"Pussy  willows  are  flowers,  aren't  they?  and  poplar 
catkins,  and  alder  blossoms,  and  birch  catkins?  Deary 
me!  I'm  so  glad  that  trees  have  blossoms  even  when 
they  are  queer,  fuzzv  things,"  said  Mabel. 

"But  I  like  pink  or  yellow  or  blue  ones.  Not 
woolly,  furry  caterpillary  ones  for  May  baskets,"  said 
Anne  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"There's  cowslips,  that  you  call  marsh  marigolds. 
They  ought  to  be  in  blossom.  The  buds  were  yellow 
the  other  day  when  Tsaw  them  in  the  marsh  down  by 
the  spring.  And  dandelions !  They're  yellow  enough. 
And  tulips!  We  have  a  whole  earden  bed  of  them," 
said  Rob.  For  yellow  was  his  favorite  color  and  his 
fove  for  them  brought  all  these  golden-hued  blossoms 
quickly  to  his  mind. 

Kate  shook  her  head  at  the  word  "tuKps." 

"But  they're  in  our  garden,  I  said,"  repeated  Rob. 

"Then  the  ereenhouse  man  put  them  there,"  said 
Kate  very  positively. 

"You  mean  the  gardener,  yes ;  I  suppose  that's  so. 


he  did.  And  that  means,  I'll  have  to  let  them  stay 
there,"  said  Rob  with  a  twirl  of  his  thumbs. 

Then  Anne  jumped  up  and  clapped  her  hands. 
"O,  there's  Dutchman's  Breeches,  or  Wild  Bleeding 
Hearts,"  perhaps  you  call  them.  Papa  always  finds 
them  out  at  the  lake.  I  can  get  some  of  them,  tonight. 
I  know  I  can.    Now  let's  plan  for  the  baskets." 

"Birch  bark  makes  lovely  ones,"  said  Kate. 

"I'll  make  them,"  spoke  up  Rob.  "Will  half  a 
dozen  be  enough,  Kate?" 

"Yes;  for  I  can  make  braided  paper  ones.  You 
know  how,  don't  you  Mabel  Take  two  strands  of 
blue  tissue  paper  and  one  of  white  and  braid  a  long 
string  of  it.  Then,  just  a  little  bit  of  sewing,  will 
make  a  pretty  basket." 

"And  I'll  make  pink  and  white  braided  ones.  But, 
did  you  ever  think  how  short  this  recess  is?  There's 
the  bell !  Now,  remember  we're  to  meet  at  my  house 
tomorrow  night  after  school.    Away  we  go  I" 
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"Come  out,  little  leaves,"  says  the  sunshine  bright, 
"Let  the  trees  be  seen,  in  their  coats  of  green ; 
Come  out,  little  leaves,"  says  the  sunshine  bright, 
"And  end  your  long  winter  night." 

Chorus — (Boys  whistle  and  girls  sing)  : 
La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  etc. 

"Come  out,  little  flowers,"  says  the  soft  spring  rain, 
"Lift  your  faces  fair  to  the  fragrant  air; 
Come  out,  little  flowers,"  says  the  soft  spring  rain, 
"Come  out  over  hill  and  plain." 
Chorus : 

"Come  back,  little  birds,"  is  the  children's  call, 
"The  snow  is  gone,  and  the  spring  comes  on ; 
Come  back,  little  birds,"  is  the  children's  call, 
"We  welcome  you,  one  and  all." 
Chorus : 


Call  a  girl  a  chick  and  she  smiles ;  call  a  woman  a 
hen  and  sh^  howls.  Call  a  young  woman  a  witch  and 
she  is  pleased;  call  an  old  woman  a  witch  and  she  is 
indignant.  Call  a  girl  a  kitten  and  she  rather  likes  it ; 
call  a  woman  a  cat  and  she  hates  you.  Women  are 
queer. 

If  you  call  a  man  a  gay  dog  it  will  flatter  him ;  call 
him  a  pup,  a  hound  or  a  cur  and  he  will  try  to  alter  the 
map  of  your  face.  He  doesn't  mind  being  called  a  bull 
or  a  bear,  yet  he  will  object  to  being  mentioned  as  a 
calf  or  a  cub.    Men  are  queer  too. 
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In  flDai?  Zimc 

[spring  Helper] 

Harriette  Wilbur 

[This  little  play  is  one  of  a  series  of  twenty-four 
children's  dramas,  ten  of  which  appear  in  the  Summer 
Helper.] 

I.  "The  Coming  of  the  Flowers" 

H.  "Daffydowndilly"   . 

HI.  "Forget-me-not" 

IV.  "Daisies" 

V.  "Violets" 

VI.  "Rose." 

VII.  "The  Passing  of  the  Flowers" 


In  flDas  XCime 
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In  flOai?  Zimc 
Ube  plau 

This  flower-play  requires  eleven  little  girls.  One 
is  the  flower  queen  and  the  other  ten,  in  groups  of 
two,  represent  the  following  flowers:  forget-me-not, 
daisy,  violet,  daffodil,  and  rose.  The  scenery  repre- 
sents a  grassy  bank  in  a  wood,  and  is  made  thus: 
Goods-boxes  of  irregular  sizes  are  set  along  the  stage 
near  the  rear.  They  are  "padded"  with  hay  and  over 
this  is  strewn  freshly-mown  grass,  or  if  given  in  the 
winter  the  shredded  green  tissue  paper  chains  which 
are  used  for  decorative  purposes  may  be  separated  into 
bits  and  these  scattered  about  on  the  bank.  The  space 
in  front  of  the  bank  is  also  covered  with  grass  in 
representation  of  a  green  grass  plot.  A  few  young 
trees  are  set  along  the  rear  and  sides  of  the  bank. 

The  queen  dresses  in  flowing  white  robes  (of 
cheese-cloth)  and  wears  a  flower  crown  (made  of  arti- 
ficial daisies  or  other  small  flowers  sewn  thickly  to  a 
-paper  foundation)  and  carries  a  long  stemmed  lily  as 
a  scepter.  The  queen's  attendants  dress  in  the  colors 
of  the  flowers  they  represent — blue  forget-me-nots, 
white  daisies,  yellow  daffodils,  red  roses,  their  dresses- 
being  made  of  paper  cambric.  The  skirts  are  made 
of  flounces  scalloped  in  petal-shaped  slashes  and 
tacked  to  a  foundation  skirt.  In  shaping  these  petals 
have  a  thought  as  to  the  flower  represented  and  do 
not  make  rose-shaped  petals  for  the  daisy  dresses. 
The  waists  have  berthas  and  sleeves  of  petal  flounces, 
and  each  girl  carries  a  huge  paper  flower  in  her  hand. 

As  a  prelude,  the  pianist  plays  Lange's  "Flower 
Song,"  as  arranged  by  Maylath.  At  the  closing  meas- 
ures the  curtain  rises  slowly  showing  the  flower  queen 
standing  on  the  green  slope. 

Queen  waves  scepter  slowly,  and  the  flower 
maidens  come  gliding  in  by  twos  from  different  en- 
trances, singing  this  little  chorus: 

Song :    The  Coming  of  the  Flowers 


2.  Ring,  ring,  lily  bells  ring. 

The  blossoms  are  coming  to  town 
Lilacs  and  roses  and  other  sweet  posies 
Each  in  a  fresh  new  gown. 

3.  Ring,  ring,  lily  bells  ring, 

The  blossoms  are  coming  to  town 
Pansy  and  mignonette,  marigold,  violet, 
Each  in  a  fresh  new  gown. 

While  singing  .this  they  circle  gracefully  about  in 
front  of  their  queen,  swaying  their  flowers,  holding 
up  skirts  daintily,  ringing  their  flowers  above  their 
heads,  clasping  hands  with  partners  or  skipping  in 
single  file.  The  girls  can  think  of  other  pretty  atti- 
tudes when  rehearsing.  At  the  close  of  this  chorus, 
the  flowers  stand  about  the  stage  in  little  groups,  one 
couple  with  arms  about  each  other,  one  couple  kneel- 
ing before  queen,  a  group  of  three  kneeling  with  heads 
together  and  the  one  in  center  with  arms  about  the 
others  of  her  group.  (They  keep  these  picturesque 
attitudes  until  it  is  their  turn  to  sing  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing duets.  At  the  close  of  each  duet,  the  two  little 
singers  flutter  away  and  drop  down  in  a  graceful  atti- 
tude as  if  sleeping.) 

Pianist  plays  the  following  and  the  two  little  daffo- 
dils trip  out  and  sing,  looking  into  their  paper  flowers 
as  they  sing: 

Song:     Little  Daffodowndilly 
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Pianist  repeats  air  while  the  daffodils  flutter  down 
at  the  feet  of  their  queen,  and  then  begins  this  next 
number  of  the  program.  The  little  singers  hold  their 
paper  forget-me-nots  in  one  hand  and  shake  a  fore- 
finger at  them  in  gentle  reproach : 

Song :     Forget-me-not 
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They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadows  of  the  night. 

And  often  when  I'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go, 
She  is  the  lady  sweet  and  fair 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For  in  the  morn  when  I  arise, 
There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 
She's  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 
Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 


While, singing  these  words  the  two  girls  pull  the 
petals  off  their  paper  daisies,  one  by  one,  and  grace- 
fully toss  them  up  into  the  air  and  out  to  the  audience. 
Their  song  concluded,  they  settle  down  to  the  floor 
as  if  asleep,  and  the  violets  sing ;  holding  their  flowers 
to  their  ears  as  if  listening: 


"When  to  the  flowers  so  beautiful,  the  Father  gave  a 
name 

Back  came  a  little  blue-eyed  one,  all  timidly ^it  came; 

And  standing  at  the  Father's  feet  and  gazing  in  His 
face 

It  said,  in  low  and  trembling  tones  and  with  a  modest 
grace, 

"Dear  God,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me,  alas  I  have 
forgot." 

The  Father  kindly  looked  Him  down  and  said,  "For- 
get-me-not." 

Pianist  repeats  air  and  these  two  flutter  away. 
She  then  plays  the  following  air  and  the  daisies  trip 
forward  and  sing  the  poem  of  Sherman : 

Song :    Daisies 
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I.    At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed, 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead, 


Song:    The  Violet's  -  Story 
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I    know,  blue  modest    vi  -  o  -  let,  Gleaming  with  dew  at 
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morn,         I    Know   the  place  that  you  come  from  And  the 
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way  that  you  are  born.         1  know,    I  know,    I  know,   I  know. 

2.     When  God  cut  out  the  holes  in  Heaven, 
The  holes  the  stars  shine  through, 
He  let  the  scraps  fall  down  to  earth — 
The  tiny  scraps  are  you. 

I  know,  I  know,  (etc.) 

The  rose-maidens  come  next.  They  hold  their 
long  stemmed  flowers  above  their  heads,  the  stem  in 
one  hand  and  the  petals  supported  daintily  by  the 
other  hand  and  sing: 
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Song:    The  Rose 


Song:   Obctvs  Aontb  ot[Aas 

[Spring  Helper] 
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A   sweeter  flower  than  the  rose? 
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per  -  fume    the     sweetest  flow  -  er    that  blows. 

At  the  close  of  this  song  the  flowers  are  all  rest- 
ing on  the  turf  about  their  queen.  She  rises  and  sings 
softly : 


Song:    The  Passing  of  the  Flowers 
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When  on     the    earth      they     fade    and    per-ish, 
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Blossom  in      the    world      a  •  bove  us. 


-bove. 


Pianist  repeats  this  adaptation  of  the  flower  song 
while  curtain  drops. 


Character  and  personal  force  are  the  only  invest- 
ments that  are  worth  anything. — Whitman 
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Hail !    All  hail !  thou  merry  month  of  May, 
We  will  hasten  to  the  woods  away, 
Among  the  flowers  so  sweet  and  gay. 

Refrain : 

Then  away  to  hail  the  merry,  merry  May, 

The  merry,  merry  May, 
Then  away  to  hail  the  merry,  merry  month  of 

May. 

11. 

Hark,  hark,  hark !    To  hail  the  month  of  May, 
How  the  songsters  warble  oa  the  spray. 
And  we  will  be  as  blithe  as  they. 

Refrain : — 


Dear  Little  Violet 

[Spring  Helper] 

Dear  little  Violet, 

Don't  be  afraid ! 
Lift  your  blue  eyes 

From  the  rock's  mossy  shade  I 
All  the  birds  call  to  you 

Out  of  the  sky; 
May  is  here  waiting. 

And  here,  too,  am  I. 

Ha!  though  you  care  not 

For  call  or  for  shout. 
Yon  troops  of  sunshine 

Are  winning  you  out. 
Now  all  is  beautiful 

Under  the  sky; 
May's  here — and  violets! 

Winter,  good-bye! 

— Popular  Educator 
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A  Stimmer^With  the^Wild  Flowers 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Rowell 

(Chapter  I  may  be  found    in  March    1907    School 
Education) 

CHAPTER  Vni 

About  this  time,  Martha  Day  received  a  letter  which 
she  shared  with  the  class. 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  May  25. 
Dear  Cousin  Martha : — 

Of  course  I  am  interestd  in  your  flower  study.  I 
have  always  been  fond  of  flowers,  and  like  to  learn 
about  them.  I  hope  you  will  be  here  this  summer, 
and  we  will  go  botanizing  together.  I  call  it  botaniz- 
ing, sometimes,  but,  truly,  I  know  nothing  of  botany. 
I  expect  to  study  it,  tho,  at  present,  I  just  hunt 
flowers  and  enjoy  them,  and  in  one  way  and  another, 
have  learned  the  names  of  a  good  many. 

There  are  many  beautiful  spots  that  call  for  rambles. 
I  live  near  the  Redwood  river,  so  I  often  go  down 
thru  the  pasture  to  the  nver  bank,  and  follow  it  up  as 
far  as  the  pump  that  pumps  the  water  to  supply  the 
town. 

Violets  are  still  blinking  thru  the  grass  on  the 
hillside,  several  kinds  of  them.  Yellow  violets  grow 
down  near  the  river,  and,  in  one  damp  spot,  I  find 
the  white  ones.    They  are  very  small,  but  so  sweet! 

The  bellworts  are  occasionally  found,  yet,  but  the 
pasque  flowers  and  bloodroot  are  all  gone.  So  are  the 
Dutchmen's  breeches. 

The  latter  are  a  pinkish  white  and  hang  in  a  row 
from  the  stem  which  bends  over  a  little,  tho  it  only 
grows  about  six  inches  high. 

Each  flower  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  a 
little  sac  full  of  air  and  looks  Hke. short  pants  for  a 
fat  boy,  only  they  are  hung  upside  down,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  into  them.  When  I  see  them  I 
always  imagine  the  little  Dutch  boys  working  in  the 
gardens,  or  watching  geese  near  the  dykes. 

The  leaves  are  finely  cut  an4  do  not  grow  on  the 
flower  stem.  I  am  told  that  the  plants  are  near  rela- 
tions of  ,the  bleeding  heart,  and  the  family  name  is 
Dicentra.  You  know  those  flowers  are  little  inflated 
sacs. 

The  yellow  bellwort,  children  sometimes  call  a  cow- 
bell. Its  six  long  narrow  petals  form  a  bell  that  hang^s 
from  the  top  of  a  stem  five  or  six  inches  high.  The 
leaves,  also,  are  long,  and  they  droop; 

Dandelions  are  plentiful,  of  course,  but  my  grand- 
mother tells  me  that  when  she  first  came  to  Minne- 
sota there  were  no  dandelions  or  clover.  The  seed? 
were  bro't .  here,  and  now  they  run  wild,  all  over. 
I  want  to  learn  if  it  is  the  same  with  the  yellow,  hop 
clover.  It  is  not  common,  but  is  verv  nrettv.  Have 
you  seen  it? 

I  find  the  wild  grinsrer  and  the  wake  robin.  The 
latter  blossom  is  white  with  purple  center,  and  has  but 
three  petals.  Tho  not  small,  it  hides  under  an 
umbrella  of  three  rather  laro:e  leaves,  eight  or  ten 
inches  above  the  ground. 

You  know  Jack-in-the-pulpit  and  the  columbine,  and 
I  think  the  sweet  william,  but  you  do  not  mention  the 
latter.  It  is  like  the  garden  phlox.  It  is  a  tube, 
flarino^  at  the  end,  and   scalloped, — pink  or  lilac   in 


color.    The  broad  ends  of  each  pair  of  leaves  come 
together  at  the  stem,  and  they  run  out  to  a  point. 

Perhaps  you  never  saw  a  wild  cactus  blossom.  The 
plants  are  plentiful  on  the  rocks  by  the  Redwood 
river,  but  we  do  not  find  many  blossoms.  The  blos- 
soms are  like  straw  in  color  and  texture  (not  quite 
as  dry)  but  have  a  dark  red  center.  It  is,  in  size  and 
shape,  like  a  large  portulaca. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  trip  we  took,  yesterday,  out  in 
the  country.  We  called  at  a  farm  northeast  from 
town,  and,  while  Mamma  was  doing  an  errand,  we 
children  wandered  thru  the  woods  and  down  the  hill  ^ 
toward  the  Minnesota  river  bottom.  I  found,  there, 
a  showy  orchis,  a  rare  flower.  The  stem  comes  up 
between  two  large  leaves,  to  about  a  foot  high.  On 
the  top,  is  a  spike  of  blossoms — white,  pencilled  with 
pink.    I  send  you  the  pressed  flower. 

Near  the  orchis  was  a  Solomon's  seal.  Not  the 
common  kind,  with  purple  or  greenish-yellow  blossoms 
hanging  under  the  leaves,  but  the  star-flowered 
variety.  The  stalk  is  the  same, — the  long:  leaves  ar- 
ranged in  long  rows  on  both  sides  the  stalk,  making 
a  long  ladder,  but  the  starry  flowers  are  white,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  stalk,  in  a  cluster.  Then  there  was  a 
smilacina — the  leaves  resembling  those  of  Solomon's 
seal,  but  more  pointed.  The  white  flowers  are  in  a 
spike  at  the  top.  Here,  too,  is  what  is  called  the  Min- 
nesota Hly-of-the-valley.  The  flowers  are  stars,  like 
the  last  two,  but  with  four  petals,  while  the  other  has' 
six.  The  leaves  are  heart  shaped  at  the  base.  It  is 
really  another  variety  of  smilacina. 

r^oing  on  across  the  .prairie,  we  find  many  wild  peas 
and  buffalo  beans.  Do  you  know  them?  The  la.tter 
is  a  low  plant  and  forms  a  compact  bunch  of  leave§ 
three  inches  high  and  four  to  six  inches  across.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  in  clusters,  and  shaped  like  flowers 
of  the  bean.  The  fruit  is  more  like  plums  than  like 
beans,  and  a  better  approved  name  is  ground  plum. 
We  cook  them  when  green,  making  a  milk  gravy 
over  them,  and  they  make  a  good  substitute  for  green 
beans. 

Three  or  four  miles  from  town  is  a  large  stone  that  " 
has  been  set  up  as  a  monument  for  Little  Crow,  and 
his  name  engraved  upon  it.  It  is  near  the  house  where 
he  used  to  live.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  Indian 
chiefs  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  massacre,  in  1862.  All 
the  whites  were  killed  or  driven  out  from  this  part 
of  the  state,  at  that  time. 

Going  on  from  here,  we  find  a  purple  foxglove,  on 
a  sunny  hillside.  The  leaves  are  pale  green.  >  The 
flowers,  I  guess  you  know  the  shape  of — like  a  mitten, 
without  fingers. 

We  found  a  beard-tongue,  too.  It  is  nearly  like 
a  foxglove  but  the  leaf  is  different. 

Then  there  was  a  clump  of  wild  bergamot.  This 
is  a  lighter  purple— nearly  lilac  in  color.  The  plant 
is  like  a  little  tree  about  three  feet  high ;  with  flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

The  flower  head  is  flat  at  the  end,  one  and  one- 
half  inches  across.  Each  little  floret  is  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  shaped  like  a  clover  floret  but  with 
a  long  point  on  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  quite  wide  and  narrowing 
suddenly  into  a  long  point. 

About  four  miles  beyond  Little  Crow's  monument, 
is  the  mission  station,  mission  church,  and  govern- 
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ment  schools,  in  the  Indian  settlement  of  about  twen- 
ty families. 

Indian  women  and  sometimes  boys,  make  beautiful 
lace.  I  saw  the  pattern  by  which  they  made  a  bed- 
spread and  shams  for  Miss  Helen  Gk)uld.  They  re- 
ceived fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  them. 

Still  more  costly  laces  have  been  made  here  for 
wealthy  persons  in  the  East. 

It  seems  that  a  few  of  the  Sioux  Indians  having 
remained  friendly  to  the  whites  during  the  time  I 
spoke  of,  had  their  land  restored  to  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  Martha,  you  will  be  here  in  time  for  the 
flowers  I  most  want  you  to  see — the  dainty  gerardia, 
silver-leaved  psoralea,  sensitive  plants  and  lead  plant, 
and  the  red  Klies. 

Come  as  soon  as  possible  after  school  is  out,  and 
we  will  go  and  see  all  our  **beaut35^  spots" — Redwood 
Falls,  Ramsey  Falls,  and  other  places. 

Till  then,  good  bye. 

Your  loving  cousin, 

Mary   B.   Glan 


The  Clover 

Some  sing  of  the  lily,  and  daisy  and  rose. 

And  the  pansies   and  pinks   that   the   summer   time 

throws 
In  the  green,  grassy  lap  of  the  medder  that  lays 
Blinkin'  up  at  the  skies  thru  the  sunshiney  days. 
But  what  is  the  lily  and  all  of  the  rest 
Of  the  flowers,  to  a  man  with  a  heart  in  his  breast 
That  was  dipped  brimmin'  full  of  the  honey  and  dew 
Of  the  sweet  clover  blossoms  his  babyhood  knew  ? 

I  never  set  eyes  on  a  clover  field  now, 

Er  fool  round  a  stable  or  climb  in  the  mow. 

But  my  childhood  comes  back  jest  as  clear  and  as 

plain 
As  tJhe  smell  of  the  clover  I'm  sniffin'  again ; 
And  I  wander  away  in  a  barefooted  dream 
Where  I  tangle  my  toejs  in  the  blossoms  that  gleam 
With  the  dew  of  the  morning  of  love 
Ere  it  wept  on  the  graves  that  Fm  weepin'  above. 

And  so  I  love  clover — it  seems  like  a  part 

Of  the  sacredest  sorrows  and  joys  of  my  heart; 

And  wherever  it  blooms,  oh,  there  let  me  bow 

And  thank  the  good  God  as  Frn  thankin'  Him  now ; 

And  I  pray  to  Him  still  fer  the  strength  when  I  die 

To  go  out  in  the  clover  and  tell  it  good-bye 

And  lovin'ly  nestle  my  face  in  its  bloom 

While  my  soul  slips  away  on  a  breath  of  perfume. 

— James  Whitcomb  Rilev 


On  his  first  day  at  school  Johnnie's  teacher  asked 
him :  "Can  you  read  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Johnnie  boldly. 

"Well,  now  we  shall  see,"  said  the  teacher,  and  she 
pointed  to  a  sentence. 

As  Johnnie  did  not  begin,  the  teacher  started  him, 
soeakine  slowb\  and  running  her  finger  alono:  under 
the  words:     "Did — you — see — a — donkey?" 

And  Johnnie,  in  the  same  deliberate,  sing-song 
voice,  runnino:  his  fineer  along  the  pa^e,  replied :  "No 
ma'am — I — never — did — until — today."  —  Florida 
School  Exponent 


A  Retelling  of  HaveloR  the  Dane 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan 

(Begun  in  March  1907) 

No  smile  now  lit 
The  eyes  of  Goldborough,  but  stern  they  fixed 
Darkling  on  Havelok.    Still  did  she  try 
To  keep  her  wrath  repressed,  tho  all  her  hopes 
To  win  help  from  the  youth  seemed  swept  away. 
Taunting  she  spoke  as  if  addressing  Hild, 
Who  passive  had  remained :    "For  this  we  brought 
Peril  upon  our  lives,  that  Danish  churl 
Might  read  a  homily  to  an  English  queen. 
The  clod  insults,  mayhap  too  dense  to  know." 

Then  earnestly  she  made  a  last  appeal  ; 
"Is  there  no  humble  maid  that  claims  thy  faith, 
Daughter  of  fisherman  on  Humber's  banks 
Thou  prizest  more  than  princess  ?    One  who  might 
Have  sailed  with  thee  when  work  was  given  up 
On  holyday,  or  praised  thy  skill  sometime 
When  thou  didst  ride  the  gale  ?    For  such  a  one 
Must  be  thy  care,  not  girl  of  royal  birth, 
Whom  never  hadst  thou  seen  before  today. 
Surely  a  freeborn  rnan  will  not  .let  lord 
Give  him  in  marriage  as  he  does  a  maid." 
Erest  the  youth  drew  up,  and  flushing,  said: 
"I  told  the  earl  I  would  not  have  a  wife, 
But  hang  or  wive  it  was,  so  I  agreed. 
Not  liking  to  be  hanged.    No  maid  is  there 
In  Grimsby  that  I  care  to  wed,  or  else 
Threats  had  not  conquered  me.     Why  I  have  turned 
More  loath  to  balk  the  earl,  I  fear  to  say, 
But  for  the  cause^a  riddle  I  will  give, 
I  heard  a  gleeman  speak  but  yesternight." 
Direct  into  her  eyes  the  churl  now  looked 
As  if  no  more  restrained,  and  told  the  lines: 
"  'Blue  of  the  sky  at  dawn  is  mine, 
Quick  shafts  that  piercing  all  incline 
To  love,  true  love,  not  love  the  sham. 
Now  guess  and  tell  me  what  I  am.' " 
Without  a  pause  he  eagerly  went  on: 
"Read  if  thou  canst,  but  princess,  hate  me  not 
That  I  should  seem  to  aid  thy  cruel  foe. 
Frankly  I  think  thy  plan  would  not  avail : 
The  tyrant  would  devise  more  harm  for  thee. 
This  will  I  promise  tho,  my  wit  and  might. 
If  he  unites  us  twain,  shall  ever  g:uard 
That  thou  shalt  have  no  wrong  from  king  or  thrall. 
I  am  no  lord  to  lead  a  doughty  band 
And  war  for  thee,  but  I  can  take  thee  hence 
From  out  of  Cornwall's  clutch,  if  thou. art  mine, 
Or  dying  make  him  mourn  for  minions  slain. 
Far  off  by  lapping  waves  thou  would sf  he  safe 
And  with  my  spear  and  net  could  I  find  food" 

Puzzling  to  read  the  riddle,  Goldborough 

First  heeded  not  his  pledge,  but  wrath  unchecked 

Took  swav  of  her  on  seeing  hooe  destroyed 

And  marriage  mooted  by  a  kit^^hen  knave. 

She  felt  ten-fold  her  hatred  of  the  tie 

Which  now  seemed  sure  to  be.  R^ck  to  her  mind 

As  sole  escape  came  swift  her  old  resolve.    , 

Flashing:  contempt  on  Havelok  she  cried: 

"A  tool  of  Godrich,  and  a  fitting  one, 

A  churl  to  help  for  hire  a  churlish  plot! 
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Yet  can  I  balk  thee,  knave.    Go,  tell  thy  lord. 

Never  will  he  rejoice  at  my  disgrace." 

With  that  she  drew  a  dagger  from  her  gown, 

Hid  hours  before,  and  aimed  it  at  her  heart. 

But  ere  the  blow  could  fall  sprang  Havelok 

And  seized  each  wrist.    Helpless  he  held  the  girl 

Despite  her  struggles.    The  startled  Hild  gave  scream 

Blit  gleefully  cried  the  Dane :    "No  tool  am  I ; 

The  devil  of  hell  take  Godrich  I    Thou  thyself 

Art  aiding  most  his  plot  by  seekinp*  death." 

Recoiling  at  a  grasp  she  deemed  so   vile, 

Fiercely  the  princess  fought  to  free  her  hands. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  hurried  steps,  and  quick 

Hild  wrendied  the  dagger  from  the  angry  girl, 

Now  not  unwilling.    Havelok  released 

His  hold  upon  her  wrists  and  moved  aside. 

Burst  in  on  them  the  steward  all  wrought, up. 

And   anxious    asked:     "What's    happening?     Who 

screamed? 
For  love  of  Holy  Rood  make  no  uproar ! 
Princess,  I  fear  we  tarry  here  too  long; 
Pray,  let  us  go." 

Not  trusting  yet  to  speech 
Goldborough  turned  away  with  loathing  look, 
And  motioned  them  to  leave.    Gladly  the  one 
And  slowly  after  him  the  other  went. 
With  backward  glance  and  faint  smile  at  the  door. 

Still  burned  with  wrath  the  princess.     Vainly  Hild 

To  comfort  her  essayed.    Not  tears  she  sought 

To  give  relief,  but  frenzied  made  demand: 

"What  can  I  do?    The  villians !    Earl  and  knave ! 

A  goodly  pair!    Must  such  foul  plot  prevail? 

The  scullion,  kitchen-smelling,  base,  cuok's  thrall, 

He  seized  me,  Hild,  he  thinks  hell  marry  me. 

Is  there  no  way  to  stop  them  ?    Tell  me,  girl !" 

Then  having  no  reply  but  "Tis  God's  will" 

And  "Maybe  all  is  for  the  best,  who  knows  ?" 

And  "Anyhow,  he's  handsome,"  she  complained, 

Her  friend  gave  her  no  help,  and  bade  her  leave. 

But  when  alone  her  spirit  ebbed  from  her, 

Her  tears,  withheld  before,  now  freely  flowed, 

That  she  should  be  defenseless  in  such  straits. 

She  knew  she  could  not  kill  herself;  too  much 

That  act  would  please  the  earl,  and  less  the  need 

Appeared,  when  added  to  the  love  of  live 

Was  lessened  hatred  of  the  fated  bond. 

And  strange  this  seemed ;  she  hated  Havelok 

She  knew  that  well,  for  being  kitchen  knave ; 

She  hated  him  for  thwarting  her  desires ; 

But  well  she  knew  he  took  not  Cornwall's  pay. 

Else  he  had  let  her  die.    Then  he  was  fair, 

She  doubted  if  a  prince  could  be  more  so ; 

And  he  had  pledged  to  take  her  far  away, 

Where  none  could  show  her  scorn,  and  life  with  churl 

Haply  were  livable  were  shame  not  there. 

Again  her  anger  stirred,  but  fitfully, 

At  thought  of  Engflish  queen  robbed  of  her  rights. 

And  dwelling  humbly  as  an  outcast's  wife. 

Thus  all  niofht  long  she  mourned,  till  dawned  the  day 
That  was  to  see  her  wedded,  and  still  each  fate 
Toward  which  she  turned  seemed  hateful,  only  one, 
Marriage  with  a  knave  despised,  held  out  a  hope. 
And  therefore  was  in  hating  ranked  the  last. 
So  with  mute  anguish  she  endured  the  rite, 
Became  the  bride  of  Havelok.  nor  knew 


Till  later  days  he  was  not  son  of  churl. 

But  heir  to  Birkabeyn,  the  Danish  king, 

Robbed  like  herself  by  treason  of  an  earl. 

The  regent  Godard,  Godrich's  twin  for  ill, 

And  saved  by  Grim  and  brought  to  English  soil. 

Well  did -he  keep  his  pledge  to  guard  her  safe. 

And  right  well  did  he  later  prove  his  worth, 

Avenge  on  tyrants  all  the  wrongs  of  both. 

And  make  Goldborough  queen  o'er  two  great  realms. 

The  land  of  Englishmen  and  that  of  Danes. 


WorR 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day. 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom. 
In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room ; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

"This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  tfie  right  way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small. 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours. 

And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 


Dad's  IVax 

T.    W.    BURGESS 


Just  because  he  says,  "God  bless  'em. 

They  were  made  to  make  a  noise  I" 
People  say  that  dad's  peculiar 

In  his  bringing  up  of  boys. 
"They  don't  understand  boy  nature. 

That's  the  trouble!" — dad,  says  he. 
"Reckon  that  they've  quite  forgotten 

All  about  the  used-to-be. 

"When  my  boys  break  loose  and  holler, 

I  break  loose  and  holler,  too. 
Just  to  show  they  do  no  different 

From  the  way  we  used  to  do. 
When  they  want  to  go  a-swimming, 

I  find  time  to  go  along; 
Show  'em  how  to  dive  and  side-stroke, 

What  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

"Take  'em  fishing  and  out  hunting. 

Join  'em  in  a  game  of  ball, 
Teach  'em  how  to  find  the  muskrat 

And  to  know  the  plover's  call. 
Laugh  at  all  their  trifling  mishaps. 

Let  them  laugh  in  turn  at  me; 
Take  their  'dares' — from  jumping  fences 

Round  to  shinning  up  a  tree. 

"So  we're  jolly  boon  companions, 

Best  of  chums, — my  boys  and  me. 
Bond  between  us  can't  be  broken ; 

Triple-woven!" — dad,  says  he. 
"Better  lead  a  boy  than  drive  him ; 

It's  by  far  the  better  plan. 
Then  you  need  not  fear  the  future 

When  he  grows  to  be  a  man." 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 
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Public  iSchool  Teachers 

Do  You  Want  a  Nice  Poster,  FREE? 
Just  the  Thing:  for  the  School  Room. 

Contains  views  of  large  enterprises  located  in  this,  the  second  dty  of  Wisconsin.  Has  cuts  of  the  largest  grain  elevators  in  the 
world  (3,200,000  bu.  capacity;)  the  largest  coal  docks  in  the  world;  immense  ore  docks;  launching  of  6oo  feet  freighters,  etc. 
Just  the  thing  to  use  in  your  geography  lessons.  We  will  send  this  to  you  Free  on  receipt  of  a  postal,  also  a  copy  of  our  beautiful 
68  page  catalog. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  time  will  arrive  when  your  work  will  temporarily  cease,  for  the  last  term  in  most  of  the  public  schools  ends 
during  the  spring  or  early  summer. 

Why  not  utilize  your  vacation  time  in  preparing  yourself  for  some  more  paying,  permanent  and  congenial  employment?  You^ 
can  receive  instructions  in  practical  money-making  branches  taught  here  in  the  spring  and  summer,  for  the  New  Era  has  no  vacatloii8» 
and  the  climate  of  this  portion  of  Wisconsbi  makes  it  an  ideal  place  for  summer  work. 

Many  teachers  are  able  to  complete  a  course  here  in  twenty  weeks  and  obtain  our  certificate,  an  invaluable  credential.  Are  you 
interested  in  a'S60.00  position?    Then  write  us. 


J.  P.  SIMON,  Manager 


jLAAT—m  Tpi^^  New  Era  Business  Colleget 

SUPERIOR,  MTISCONSIN. 


SCHOOL 


AND   SUPPLIERS. 

MTKat? 


furniture: 

Do    It   Today!! 

Teachers:— Show  this  to  School  Boards! 

School  Boards:— Get  our  Special  Catalog  and  net  prices  of  any  goods  wanted.  School 
Desks,  Black  Boards,  BeUs,  Blinds,  Book-Cases,  Blank-Books,  Charts,  Hags,  Globes,  Maps, 
Wire  Window  Guards,  Dictionaries,  Holders,  and  Apparatus  from  High  School  to  Primary  De- 
partment. Assortmeat  LARQB;    Price  SMALL;    Quality  QOOD. 

n^eT.f^r.i5S?o"i£SU^    L.  A.  MURRAY  &  CO.,  School  Furnishers, 

Agents  wuitcd  everrwbere.  KILBOURN.  WISCONSIN. 


CARDS  FOR  LAST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL 


No.  144.  Flowers.  Elegantly  arranged  card  with 
embossed  wild  rose«  and  dainty  landscape.  Size 
31-2x5  1-2.  each  2c.,  15  for,  25c. 


No.  172.  Fiowers  and  landscapes,  embossed 
sprays  of  flowers  encircling  landscape.  Size. 
31-2x5  1-2.  each  2c.,  15  for  25c. 


No.  248J.  Landscape  and  flowers, 
surrounded  by  delicate  bide  border. 
1  his  card  Is  jeweled,  making  a  beau- 
tiful effect.  Size  61-2x8 1-2.  ea.  5c. 


No.  160.  Landscape  with 
embossed  sprays  of  flowers  at  top 
and  border  of  ivy  leaves.  Size 
51-2x8  1-2.  each  4  C«nts. 


No.  173.  Landscape  and  flowers,  landscape 
enclosed  with  embossed  border  of  lilacs.  Size 
31-2x5 1-2.  each  2c.,  15  for  25c. 


When  ordering  cards  always  Indicate  a  second  choice  so  that 
if  we  are  temporarily  out  of  the  one  you  ordered,  no  delay  may  be 
experienced.       , 

We  send  no  samples  of  these  cards.    We.  however,  guarantee 
these  cards  to  be  the  best  value  obtainable  for  the  money  and  will 
cheerfully  refund  the  purchase  price  to  any  purchaser  who  is  not 
fully  satisfied  with  these  cards. 
All  Goods  S«iit  Prepaid.     CASH  Must  Accompany  Order. 


No.  175.  Flowers,  beautiful  embossed  sprays 
of  flowers  overhanging  quiet  landscape  scenes. 
Size.  31-2x5 1-2.  each  2c.,  15  for  25c. 


Address  IS-^V  fiCHOOLr  fiURRLrV  COMRAIVT,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 


When  wrfttaff  t*  advertisers,  please  state  that  yea  saw  the  ad.  In  Sckael  Bdocattoo 
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Getting  Along  in  Rtiral  Schools 

By  Julius  Boraas 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TKe  TeacKer  and  Her  O^nrn  Self 

"Upon  each  individual  rests  the  solemn  obligation 
to  make  the  most  possible  of  himself,  and  to  store  up 
resources  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  of  friendship  and 
heart  treasure." — Hillis 

In  order  to  be  rightly  unselfish  one  must  begin  by 
being  rightly  selfish ;  to  love  one's  neighbor  one  must 
first  love  one's  self.  He  who  shall  give  money  to  the 
poor  or  to  philanthropic  purposes,  must  be  selfish 
enough  to  first  try  in  an  honest  way  to  get  the  money. 
He  who  shall  watch  at  another's  sick  bed,  must  be 
selfish  enough  to  take  care  of  his  own  health.  So  it  is 
with  him  who  shall  teach ;  he  must  be  selfish  enough 
to  take  time  to  learn  and  to  constantly  improve  his 
own  mind. 

Frequently  teachers  and  preachers  alike  complain 
that  all  their  time  is  so  taken  up  in  the  work  for 
others  that  they  can  find  no  time  for  their  own  im- 
provement, it  seems  grand  that  a  person  should  sacri- 
fice himself  entirely  for  others,  but  it  isn't  as  grand 
as  it  seems.  Such  a  person  may  be  giving  his  fellows 
the  best  service  that  he  can  at  the  present,  but  the 
trouble  with  him  is,  that  he  is  following  a  course 
which  will  keep  him  from  giving  a  better  service  to- 
morrow and  a  still  better  one  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
He  is  depriving  his  fellows  of  that  better  service 
which  he  would  be  able  to  give  if  he  spent  some  time 
on  his  own  improvement.  An  old  superintendent  of 
schools  once  said  that  if  he  were  to  begin  the  work 
again,  he  would  take  some  time  every  day  for  himself 
and  take  that  time  in  the  best  hours  of  the  morning. 
Says  Dr.  Hillis,  "The  authors  and  statesmen  who  will 
help  the  next  generation  are  today  engaged  in  loving 
themselves  and  making  the  most  of  their  talents." 

From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  not  an  ideal  way  for 
a  teacher  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom  and  the  whole  evening  in  correcting  com- 
positions or  spelling  papers.  Yet  manv  teachers  will 
do  it  and  think  they  are  doing  their  duty,  when  they 
are  following  a  course  which  in  a  short  time  will 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  duty  as  they 
should  during  any  part  of  the  day. 

No,  this  is  not  intended  to  encourage  laziness  or 
carelessness.  There  are  sometimes  those  who  mis- 
take the  work  of  doing  nothing  for  that  of  self-im- 
provement, who  think  they  are  doing  their  best  when 
they  put  their  talent  to  sleep.  Such  people  do  not 
read  much,  however,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
coming:  across  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 
Confidentially  we  may  add  that  we  are  not  much  in 
favor  of  the  "know-nothing  party"  in  education. 

But  if  a  teacher  can  find  no  time  for  self-improve- 
ment, then  she  must  take  it.  Suppose  some  one 
should  say  that  he  can  find  no  time  for  eating  or  sleep- 
ing ;  he  must  take  the  time,  you  say.  So  when  any  one 
says  that  he  can  find  no  time  to  grow  better,  he  must, 
reallv  and  trulv  must. 

Since  knowledge  is  the  teacher's  working  capital. 


her  aim  will  always  be  to  increase  it.  The  larger  this 
capital  is  the  more  can  her  work  as  a  teacher  expand. 
Knowledge  comes  freshest  and  surest  thru  observation.  , 
It  may  also  be  gained  by  conversation;  but  its  most 
common  source  is  that  of  books  and  papers.  A  good 
book  contains  the  observations  and  conversation  of 
others  in  a  concentrated  form.  A  person  who  reads 
much  and  well  will  know  more  in  a  year  than 
Methuselah  could  observe  in  all  his  lifetime.  Charles 
Lamb  once  suggested  that  men  should  say  grace  not 
only  over  the  Christmas  festival  but  also  over  a  table 
spread  with  good  books.  A  book  may  contain  the 
essence  of  centuries  of  experience  of  millions  of  men. 
But  this  is  not  a  composition  on  reading.  What  we 
wanted  to  say  was  this :  be  selfish  enoagn  to  improve 
yourself  and  you  will  be  able  to  be  more  truly  unselfish 
by  rendering  the  best  possible  service  to  others. 

A  teacher  will,  of  course,  read  books  that  deal 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  She  will  also  read 
one  or  more  educational  papers  of  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  a  poor  workman  that  does  not 
try  to  keep  abreast  with  his  profession. 

If  good  health  is  of  value  in  any  kind  of  work, 
it  is  in  that  of  teaching.  In  olden  days  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  employ  those  as  teachers  who  were  crippled 
or  in  some  way  physically  disabled  from  doing  other 
work.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of 
health  and  to  appreciate  the  good  influence  which 
comes  to  children  from  the  fact  that  they  are  in- 
structed by  teachers  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
well.  Good  health  is  necessary  for  doing  the  best 
work  and  for  having  a  good  influence  over  the  pupils. 
There  is  no  happiness  in  teaching  without  good  health ; 
there  will  be  nothing  but  "blue"  days  and  misery. 
Parents  will  complain  that  they  are  obliged  to  com- 
pel the  children  to  go  to  school.  •  How  different  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  good  health  and  the  cheer 
which  it  gives!  "Some  men  move  thru  life," 
says  Beecher,  "as  a  band  of  music  moves  down  the 
street,  flinging  out  pleasure  on  every  side  thru  thp 
air,  to  every  one  far  and  near  that  can  listen." 

As  a  rule  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  seems  to  b^ 
a  more  healthful  occupation  than  teaching  in  the  city 
schools.  The  city  teacher  spends  her  day  somewhat 
after  this  fashion.  Up  for  breakfast,  to  school  at 
eight  o'clock,  hard  at  work  till  noon,  a  short  walk 
and  dinner,  back  again,  at  work  till  five  o'clock,  home 
for  supper,  after  supper  reading,  calling  or  receiving 
calls.  There  is  too  much  staying  in  the  house,  too 
little  exercise,  too  little  chance  to  get  away  from  the 
worries  of  the  day.  The  result  is  that  every  year 
some  teachers  break  down  in  health.  Now  witness 
the  ruml  teacher.  Up  for  breakfast  good  and  early, 
then  a  walk  of  a  mile  to  the  school  house  in  the  fresh 
morning  air,  building  of  fire,  which  is  a  splendid  exer- 
cise, tho  many  don't  know  it,  school  work  till 
noon,  then  a  good  lunch  and  a  romp  with  the  children 
on  the  play  ground,  work  again,  then  a  good  walk, 
which  opens  the  lungs  to  the  fresh  air  and  takes  away 
any  feeling  of  tiredness.  Plenty  of  healthy  food,  milk, 
butter,  bread,  and  eggs,  all  fresh,  little  meat  bu^t 
enough  of  vegetables,  miles  and  miles  of  fresh  air, 
plenty  of  exercise.  No  wonder  that  nervous  prostra- 
tion is  a  scarce  article  among  rural  teachers  and  that 
so  many  of  them  get  married.    . 

The  doctrine  of  good  health  is  not  very  compli- 
cated.    Not  long  since  a  physician  gave  a  lecture  on 
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Lrittle   Bo   Reep 


A.   Bouquet  of  fiprins  Beauties 


We  give  herewith 
some  illustrations  which 
accompany  three  of  the 
stage  plays  for  little  act- 
ors. Ten  of  these  stage 
plays  appear  in  the  Sum- 
mer Helper.  These  are 
some  of  the  many  fea- 
tures contained  in  the 
large  general  number  of 
the  Teachers  Helper, 
which  we  have  de- 
cided to  call  the  "Teach- 
ers Summer  Helper." 
Read      opposite      page, 


(94),  which  is  reproduced 
from  a  recent  *  article  in 
School  Education. 

The  price  of  the  Sum- 
mer Helper  is  50c.  All 
the  other  Helpers  are 
35c  each,  or  ^^1.50  for 
the  four  numbers. 

The  Teachers  Helper 
is  published  by  the 

North-Western 
School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Health.  He  mentioned  the  necessity  of  being  carefui 
about  what  and  how  much  to  eat,  of  drinking  pure 
water  or  milk,  breathing  pure  air,  wearing  sensible 
clothing,  taking  plenty  of  exercise,  keeping  clean,  and 
being  optimistic.  The  lecture  seemed  very  simple,  yet 
it  contained  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  H  the 
"simple  life"  had  more  devotees,  the  doctors  would 
have  fewer  patients.  If  walking  in  the  fresh  air  were 
more  popular,  there  would  be  fewer  who  must  ride  in 
a  hearse. 

A  teacher  fresh  from  her  morning  walk,  with  the 
bloom  of  health  on  her  cheeks,  with  vigor,  energy, 
and  cheerfulness — well,  it  is  enough  to  make  every 
young  man  who  sees  it  wish  that  he  was  a  boy  again 
so  that  he  could  attend  the  school. 

A  teacher  should  have  some  kind  of  a  hobby, 
some  work  or  study  to  which  she  can  turn  when 
tired  of  routine  work  and  in  which  she  can  forget  that 
she  ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  schoolroom.  The  relaxa- 
tion and  pleasure  which  an  innocent  hobby  will  give 
are  very  essential  to  a  healthy  mental  life.  A  teacher 
who  carries  her  schoolroom  worries  with  her  at  all 
times  will  need  some  one  to  carry  her  to  tTie  cemetery 
before  long.  If  a  hobby  is  such  that  it  has  some 
value  of  its  own,  so  much  the  better. 

Let  me  mention  one  hobby  which  I  am  sure  has 
niuch  to  do  with  the  success  of  a  teacher.  It  con- 
sists in — wait  a  minute  till  I  have  told  you  something 
else.  Have  you  seen  those  people  who  never  can 
think  of  doing  things  in  a  new  way  but  who  must 
always  be  told  by  others  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  ? 
The  only  place  where  they  seem  to  fit  in  is  where  they 
can  be  under  the  command  of  a  "boss."  They  are 
not  a  success  in  any  work  where  they  must  depend 


on  themselves.  Here  is  a  difficult  school.  The  teacher 
is  at  her  wits'  end  in  view  of  the  problem.  She  tri^sj 
to  remember  what  she  has  done  before,  what  she  has 
seen  others  do,  what  she  has  read ;  but  no,  nothing  of 
that  kind  will  do.  This  is  a  new  conditioii  of  aflFairs. 
If  only  some  one  could  come  and  tell  her  what  to  do ; 
but  the  superintendent  is  miles  and  miles  away  and 
knows  nothing  of  her  trouble.  She  racks  her  brain 
but  not  one  new  plan  can  she  think  of.  So  she  falls 
back  on  the  most  likely  old  way,  and  success  is  not 
hers.  Put  another  teacher  in  the  same  situation.  Ah ! 
something  new,  is  it?  That's  interesting!  It  makes 
her  feel  like  an  enthusiastic  zoologist  who  has  dis- 
covered a  new  kind  of  bug.  She  sets  to  work  finding 
out  the  exact  facts  in  the  case.  Yes,  it  is  really  a 
new  and,  therefore,  a  very  interesting  case.  What 
shall  be  done?  At  once  her  mind  bristles  with  new 
plans  and  schemes.  Things  get  more  interesting  the 
more  she  thinks  about  them.  Finally  sne  decides  what 
plan  to  try  and  the  problem  is  worked  but  with  the 
interest  of  an  inventor.  It  is  experiences  like  these 
that  fill  teaching  or  any  kind  of  work  with  happiness 
too  big  for  words. 

You  say,  this  is  the  gift  of  a  few  who  are  bom 
with  that  kind  of  minds?  True  to  some  extent,  but 
any  teacher  can  cultivate  this  ability  to  think  of  new 
ways  if  she  will  give  it  half  a  chance.  Our  imagina- 
tion works  in  four  very  simple  ways.  It  magnifies 
things;  so  we  get  heroes  and  giants.  It  minifiies 
things;  so  we  get  fairies,  elves,  pigmies,  and  Lilli- 
putians. It  takes  things  apart ;  so  we  can  think  of  any 
part  of  a  thing  and  neglect  the  rest.  It  combines 
things  into  new  wholes;  so  the  cartoonist  takes  the 
head  of  a  politician  and  the  body  of  some  animal  and 
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EVEN  HEAT 


Mr  ARM  FI.OOR8 


FURNACE   HEAT  AT   HALF  THE   COST 

Hundreds  of  village  and  country  schools  are  using  our  Stove  Plants.    Not  one  is  dissatisfied. 

Ours  is  the  only  Stove  Ventilation  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  cold  weather. 

Tiie  State  DeiMirtments  of  Public  Instruction  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  give  our  system  a  complete 
endorsement.    It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  special  state  aid  and  Is  now  in  mote  than  half  of  the  state  aM  schools. 

Many  county  superintendents  refuse  to  recommend  any  other  system.    Every  mail  brings  a  letter  like  this: 
Manuel-Smith  Heating  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Beardsley,  Minn.,  March  26, 1906. 

Gentiemen:~Dlstrict  No.  16,  Big  Stone  County,  put  in  one  of  your  Heating  Plants  two  years  ago,  which  we  are  well  satisfied  with.  It 
has  saved  its  cost  in  fuel  in  two  winters,  has  warmed  a  room  20  x36  feet  evenly  and  given  good  ventilation,  with  doors  and  windows 
closed.  The  floor  is  warm  and  the  the  teacher's  desk  stands  30  feet  from  the  store.  We  can  keep  fire  over  night  and  the  room  is  ventilated 
for  morning.    We  do  not  use  storm  windows.  Yours  very  truly,  Geo.  B.  Chesley,  Qerk  Dist.  16, 

Oar  business  is  ScKool  Heating  and  Ventilating.    Our  foul  and  fresh  air  ventiUtion  can  be  attached  to 
furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  plants  already  in  use  without  loss  of  school  time.     Investigate  our  record  and  be  convinced. 

MANUKL-SMITH    HEATING    COMPANY 

821-23  l¥asKlntfton  Ave.  5.  K.  MINNlDAPOI^I8,    MINN. 


WhMi  wrltlna  !•  advwtlscn.  pUmam  Jtato  tkat  J9a  mw  tiM  ad.  In  ScImoI  BdocaMoo 
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The   Extraordinary  Success 

of  the  Popular  Text-Books  in 
English   Language   and    Grammar 

STEPS  IN  ENGLISH 

bids  fair  to  be  equaled  by  that 
of  the 

PROGRESSIVE  ARITHMETICS 

a  new  series  in  three  books, 
by  Dr.  Milne 

Steps  in  English 

A  distinct  innovation  in  teaching  English  language  and  grammar 
Book  I.— For  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years,  40  cents. 
Book  n. — for  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth'  Years,  60  cents.* 

Progressive  Arithmetics 

A  new  three  book  series  by  Dr.  William  J.  Milne 
First  Book — For  the  First  Four  Years,  35  cents. 
Second  Book— For  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Years,  40  cents. 
Third  Book — For  the  Highest  Grammar  Grades,  45  cents. 

These  books,  in  contents  and  plan,  represent  a  natural  evolution  in  methods  of 
teaching  Arithmetic,  but  not  a  revolution. 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Write  to  us  for  information  about  these  and  other  new  books 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

521-531  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Do  You  Want  a  Good  Position? 

The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency  locates  teachers  through- 
out the  entire  South  and  West,  seldom  failing  to  secure  good  po- 
sitions for  thos^  who  are  prepared  to  do  good  work.  If  you  are 
seeking  a  new  position  or  promotion  and  want  assistance,  write 
for  full  particulars  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Proprietor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

WHave  you  seen  the  Teachers  Helper?      It's  just  what  the  name  indicates. 

Do  You  Want  Helpful  Books?  L~  r^S'^^SSI^ 

copy  of  The  Progressive  Teacher  to  the    Claude  Jf.  Bell   Ck>m« 
panyy   IScLshvillet'^Tennesi 


^   ^   /^mUTC  will  brine  you.  on  trial,  thlr- 

^^  ■^^■™"^  nawfl  rovlew.  TWs  paper 
elves  you  every  week  all  the  Important  newt  of  the 
worid.  stated  deariy  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only 
news  review  that  Is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the 
wheat  without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time  saver  for  all 
busy  people*  In  purpose  It  Is  high-toned,  healthy 
and  inspiring:  It  Is  a  protest  against  sensational  Jour- 
nalism. It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals  costing  $2.50 
and  S3.00.  Try  It.  and  you  would  not  be  without  it 
for  many  times  its  cost— $1.00  per  ytmr,  _ 
Address:        PATHPINDBR.  Washlngtoa,  D.  C 


THE  LOChE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 
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Now  is  the  Time 

To  Join  a  Good 

Teachers  Agency 


How  to  Know  the  Wild  Birds 

of  the  Northwest 

By  PROFESSOR  D.  LANOE 

It  makes  en«  personally  acquainted  with  about 
150  birds  seen  dally  in  city  and  country.  The 
little  book,  in  strong,  flexible  |>aper  covers,  can  be 
easily  slipped  Into  the  pocket  or  hand  bag.  The 
descriptions  are  concise  and  in  plain,  untechnical 
language.  The  most  handy  and  practical  of  all 
inexpensive  bird  books.  The  pleasure  of  the 
morning  walk,  the  all-day  ramble,  and  the  even- 
ing stroll  Is  increased  a  hundred  fold  by  these  de- 
lightful hand  books.  Every  teacher,  every  pupil 
and  every  lover  of  birds  should  bwn  Mie. 

In  two  parts;  Part  I  being  especially  adapted  to 
Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  the  Dako- 
tas;  and  Part  II  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Price  of  Bach  Part,  postpaid,  25a 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.D  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Special  Days  in  School 


By  JEAN  L.  QOWDY 

Ooth.  225  pages 

Programs  for  Special  Days  I  How  shall  they  be 
arranged?  Where  can  suitable  selections  be 
found?  Where  can  we  get  appropriate  music? 
Where  are  biographies — ^just  long  enough — of  the 
poets  and  other  "special"  f>eople  to  be  had? 
Where  can  one  obtain  help  in  'making  up"  a  pro- 
gram? The  one  answer  is;  In  "Special  Days  In 
School*'*.  Every  program  Is  a  lesson  in  patriot- 
ism. Every  selection  Is  of  permanent  value. 
This  is  a  book  fer  tired  teachers.  The  children 
like  It.  The  parents  delight  in  the  exercises  out- 
li  ned  in  It.  It  Is  for  YOU— you  who  read  this  no- 
tice.   Write  for  it  now. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Bound  In  paper,  40c;  bound  In  doth.  68c 

North-Westem  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  D  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Teachers  Agencies 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  reliable  Teachers  Agency  is  the  teachers  best  friend. 
The  Agency  increases  the  teacher's  opportunity  for  betterment  a  hundred  fold.    It  is 
today  regarded  by  all  modern  teachers  and  employing  officers  as  an  educational  necessi- 
ty.   SCHOOL  EDUCATION  does  not  accept  the  adv.  of  any  agency  not  strictly  reliable. 


yyvCinneapo/ls 

i/eacneps 

s^ae/ic 


iqenci/ 


Send 
for  oar 
Free 
Booklet 


1  Makes  a  specialty  of  placing  teachers  in  the  Middle  States 

and  in  the  West — ^largest  salaries  paid  there. 

2  Is  conducted  by  experienced  educators  and  business  men. 

3  Guarantees  to  satisfy  its  members  or  will  return  the  fee. 

4  Has  been  remarkably  successful  in  placing  its  members 

during  past  years. 

Address    1.  A.  Thoraon,  329 -D     uth  Ave.  S.B« 
MINNBAPOUS,  MINNESOTA. 


The  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  ^.1^^«T2?o.«x. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School  Officials  desiring  New  England  Teachers. 


...MIDLAND    TEACHERS*   AGENCIES... 


OPPiCBS:    Warrensburs,  Mo.;  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  Pendleton,  Oregon;  Junlta,  Nebraska;  Sherman, 
Texas;  Richmond,  Kentucky;  Du  Bols,  Pennsylvania. 

Competent  Teachers  {^iSSivX'."^  Kindergarten 


Positions  for  Competent  Teachers 


THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  20  East  Gay  Street.  CohimiMis.  Ohio. 

Fordefinlte.  practical  co-operation  In  securing  just  the  kind  of  position  you  desire,  register  with  the 
' 'Central . '*    Booklet  and  blanlcs  free. 

Established  1899  ::       ::  B.  C  ROGERS,  Manafer 


PACIFIC 


y£/^Q|^£PS>  Operates  in  Pacific  North we^  States.    200  Grade 
-^_,|^^^       Teachers  needed  for  Sept. , '07,      Also  Principals, 
AQtlNICY        Supts.  and  High  School.   Register  early.  We  are  on 
the  ground.   EstabUshed  1899.    Write  B.  W.  Brintnall,  Mgr. ,  538  N.  Y.  Blk.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Railway  Exchange, 
•       CHICAGO. 


James  f .  McGullough  Teachers*  Agency, 

A  Successful  School  and  ColleM  Btareaa.  Recommends  candidates  and  uses  Its  Influence  in  securing 
appoint-  ^fi w  is  the  time  to  REGISTER.  Good  Teachers  wanted  in  all  departments,  including  Athletics 
ments.     A  ^  v  vv    Commercial  and  Manual  Training.    Write  for  circulars  and  blank  today. 

Inter-Motintain  TeacHers*  Agency- 

The  Pacific  Slope  and  Great  West,  pays  Highest  Salaries.  Teachers  are  in  de- 
mand.   Special  rates  to  rural  teachers.    If  interested,  address 

GEO.  L.  DILWORTH,  Austin,  Nevada. 

nrtf»A#«l%x»«*tt  ^Mlw^wx^g^^  Advance  Fee..  Not  Required.  This  offer  holds  good  for  a 
a  dEC^aaVX'S  ▼▼  caaai>«;«A  umltedtlme.  Vacancies  in  Grades,  High  Schools.  Normals 
and  Colleges— Good  Salaries.  The  demand  Is  greater  than  we  have  been  able  to  supply.  Write  for  circulars 
andregisl^early.  THE  THURSTON  Tl^AC HERS'  AGENCY, 

Anna  M.  Thurston,  Manager.  37S  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAOO 

—  - 

CtAar^Aa  Toarhorc'  KnanCM  We  want  competent  teachers  for  desirable  positions.  V\e  operate 
UUlin  daU  I  Cdl/IICI  O  /iyClil/y  thmout  the  entire  West.  We  fill  poshions  in  Kindergartens.  Grammar 
Schools.  High  Schools.  Normal  Schools.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

FRBD  DICK,  Bx-State  Superintendent,  Manager,  Rooms  236-237  Rmplre  Bide  Denver,  Colo. 
Bastem  Office— 101  Market  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Southern  Office— 12-16  Trinity  Ave..  Atlanta.  Ga. 


An  Agency  That  Recommends  All  Over  the  Country 

Some  INTERSTATE  Appointmeats  of  Women  Teachers  last  year 

Pa.  to  Me.— Anna  L.  Bard,  Factory ville  to  Aroostock  Normal.  Pa.  to  Mass,— Rose 
E.  Loetzer,  Sayre,  to  Sandisfield.  Mass.  to  Conn.— Mary  E.  Allen,  South  Hadley  to 
Shelton.  N.  Y.  to  N.  J.— Mrs.  Mary  Morris,  Amsterdam,  to  Point  Pleasant.  Va.  to  Pa. 
— Roxanna  E.  Marsh,  Lynchburg,  to  Weatherly.  N.Y.  to Md.— Martha  Smith,  Syracuse 
to  Frostburg  Normal.  N.  Y.  to  Va.— Ada  M.  Mallory,  Phoenix,  to  Chatham.  Ohio  to  W. 
Va.— Emma  McKean,  Cleveland, to  Wesleyan  University.  N.Y.  to  La.— Florence  E.  Ad. 
ams,  Rochester  to  Straight  University.  N.Y.  to  Mich.— Elizabeth  B.  McLellan,  Ithaca, 
to  Ypsilanti  Normal.    Cal.  to  Col.  —Frances  C.  Helden,  Redland,  to  Denver  Normal. 

These  are  only  specimens,  but  they  show  our  geographical  range.    Send  for  circulars. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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combines  the  two  and  presto,  the  cartoon.  The  great- 
est inventions  ever  devised  were  made  in  these  simple 
ways.  Now  we  have  all  some  creative  imaginatipn, 
but  the  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  cultivate  it  and  so 
it  does  not  develop. 

A  teacher  who  wishes  to  cultivate  this  power  must 
begin  by  exercising  the  ability  that  she  has  on  the 
surroundings  that  she  has.  Take  your  schoolroom, 
for  example,  magnify  it  into  a  palace,  minify  it  into 
a  doll's  house,  take  it  to  pieces  and  give  one  piece 
to  each  member  of  the  school  board  for  a  souvenir, 
put  it  together  in  a  new  way.  Have  everything  in  it 
differently  arranged,  the  desk  here  the  stove  there, 
and  so  on.  Put  a  porch  on  the  front,  a  belfry  on  the 
roof,  have  trees  and  flower  beds  on  the  school  ground, 
etc.  All  in  your  imagination.  Then  there  is  the 
class  work.  Think  of  a  class  twice  as  large  as  the 
one  you  have,  make  it  the  brightest  class  ever,  let  it 
be  as  dull  as  can  be,  which  latter  does  not  take  much 
power  of  imagination.  Imagine  the  program  changea, 
turned  entirely  around.  Imagine  ways  of  teaching 
which  you  are  using  now  turned  around.  Frequently 
a  splendid  method  of  work  has  been  discovered  simply 
by  reversing  some  previous  method.  When,  on  your 
way  home,  you  pass  a  farm  place,  change  the  build- 
ings, move  them  about,  remodel  the  whole  place  and 
try  to  think  how  it  would  look  then.  By  following 
a  little  hobby  like  this,  your  imagination  will  grow 
and  in  place  of  having  to  compel  yourself  to  think  of 
new  ways  of  arranging  and  doing  things,  you  will  fifid 
that  plans  and  schemes  will  occur  to  you  at  every  op- 
portunity. Some  of  these  exercises  may  seem  foolish 
to  you;  so  do  some  of  the  physical  exercises  of  the 
Health  and  Beauty  Club,  but  it  should  be  remembered 


that  it  is  not  the  exercise  itself  that  is  the  end  but  the 
development  of  your  own  ability.  The  person  who 
stops  imagining  things  because  some  of  them  seem 
foolish  must  stop  thinking  for  the  same  reason.  That 
is  where  one's  common  sense  comes  in,  in  selecting 
the  wise  thoughts  from  the  foolish  ones  of  one's  brain. 
A  teacher  without  the  ability  to  think  of  new  things 
in  her  work  will  remain  more  or  less  a  drudge  and 
will  never  experience  the  greatest  joy  of  her  work — 
that  which  comes  to  her  who  is  not  only  a  worker  b.yit 
a  creator. 


Caledonian 


Sir  Henry'  Irving  was  at  one  time  a  witness  in  a 
case  of  street  robbery.  He  had  seen  a  sneak  thief 
make  off  with  a  girl's  pocketbook  and  he  consented  to 
appear  as  a  witness  for  the  girl. 

The  thief's  lawyer  was  one  of  the  type  that  roars 
and  rants  at  witnesses  and  attempts  to  break  them 
down.  He  tried  this  method  on  the  distinguished 
actor. 

"And  at  what  hour,  sir,  did  this  happen?"  asked 
the  lawyer. 

"I  think — "  began  Sir  Henry,  when  the  lawyer  in 
terrupted  with: 

*Tt  isn't  what  you  think,  sir;  it's  what  you  know 
that  we  want." 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  what  I  think?"  mildly 
asked  the  actor. 

"I  do  not,"  the  lawyer  snapped  out. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "I  might  as  well 
leave  the  witness  bo??.  I  can't  talk  without  thinking. 
I'm  not  a  lawyer." 


MATERIALS  FOR  ART  INSTRUCTION 

ART  EDUCATION  DRAWING  BOOK  COURSE 

A  new  3erie8  of  books  recently  from  the  press.  The  greater  part  of  the  Material  and  the  Plan  taken  from  the 
Text  Books  of  Art  Education.  The  page  arrangement  is  such  that  the  right  hand  page  may  be  used  directly  for 
Pencil  or  Water  Color  Drawing,  or  it  may  be  used  for  mounting  drawings  done  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  or  certain 
kinds  of  Construction  Work  in  the  flat.  Wholly  unlike  any  other  Drawing  Books  heretofore  published.  Shorter 
dimension  of  books  from  right  to  left.  Especially  adapted  to  schools  in  which  no  Supervisor  is  employed. 
BOOKS  1,  2,  3,  each,  15  cts.  BOOKS  4,  5,  6,'  7,  8»  each,  20  cts. 

OUTLINE  for  Teacher  Gratis 

TEXT  BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

The  sales  of  these  books  continue  to  grow.     A  Half  Million  Copies  sold  in  1906, 
BOOKS  1,  2,  25c;    BOOK  3,  30c;     BOOKS  4»  5,  6,  45c;    BOOKS  7,  8,  55c. 
COURSE  OP  STUDY  for  Teachers  gratis  in  places  where  the  books  are  used. 

WATER  COLORS 

The  phenomena]  sales  of  the  PRANG  WATER  COLORS,  although  the  longest  on  the  market,  are  a  sure  index 
of  their  standard  quality.  The  most  economical  for  pupils  and  Boards  to  buy,  on  account  of  their  durability. 
Send  for  circular  and  quotations. 

SKETCHING  PENCIL 

The  PRANG  SKETCHING  PENCIL,  with  its  large  lead,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  offered  for  free  hand 
drawing  in  schools.    Almost  as  popular  as  the  Water  Colors.    Send  for  sample  and  price. 

A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Publications  and  Materials  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  requesting  same. 


ISE^V  YORK 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

37S  ^Vaba^h  >Vvenue,  CHIC>VaO 


ATLANTA 
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School  cf{ews  and  Personals 

[Continued  from  page  44  J 

The  lead  pencil  is  one  of  the  most  common  articles 
in  everyday  use,  and  nearly  320,000,000  pencils  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  every  year.  To  manu- 
facture these  millions  of  pencils  there  are  required 
110,000  tons,  or  7,300,000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  so  that 
each  day  in  the  year  300  tons,  or  20,000  cubic  feet 
of  wood  are  used  for  pencils.  Since  practically  all  of 
the  wood  is  red  cedar,  and  since  the  pencil  industry 
is  steadily  growing,  the  supply  of  red  cedar  is  greatly 
depleted;  yet  no  substitute  has  been  found  for  it. 

An  exhibit  of  school  work  in  construction  and  de- 
sign has  just  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  director  of  manual  art  in*  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  city,  and  sent  to  Germany 
to  illustrate  the  kind  and  quality  of  work  done  in  New 
York  schools.  This  exhibit  was  arranged  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  George  Kershensteiner,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Munich.  Dr.  Kershensteiner  has  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  in  regard  to  the  American  exhibit :  "I 
desired  very  much  to  have  been  able  to  place  this 
before  all  our  German  drawing  and  manual  training 
teachers  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  poverty  in  artistic 
and  spiritual  conception  in  their  own  teaching.  The 
models  on  exhibition  were  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  nature  and  possibility  of  child  work  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  take  it  all  over  Germany." 

M.  A.  Morse  has  been  re-elected  city  superintend- 
ent at  Buhl,  Minn.,  at  $1,500 — an  increase  of  $300. 


Devoe  School  Color  Box  No-  4 1-2 

Begin  the  New  Year  with  Devoe 
School  Colors.  We  are  the  only  con- 
cern making  School  Water  Colors 
which  has  its  own  color-making  plant 
producing  Carmine,  Vermilion,  Lakes, 
etc. 

For  strength  and  quality,  for  texture, 
and  for  price  advantages,  you  will  not 
find  the  equal  of  these  goods. 


The  cut  shows  our  No.  4  1-2— Elffht  Half  Pans— Crimson, 
New  Blue,  New  Oreen,  Burnt  Sienna,  Oamboce,  Orance, 
Violet  and  Yellow  Ochre  or  any  special  assortment  of 
colors,  Including  Cold  Qrey  and  Warm  array,  with  brushes. 

Get  our  special  prices  to  Schools,  Teachers,  etc. 

Devoe  <&  Raynolds  Go. 

761  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  Fulton  &  Wlllhun  Sts..  New  York 

1214  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 


Swarthmore  College  is  to  have  one  of  the  largest 
telescopes  in  the  country.  Funds  for  the  purpose  have 
been  donated  by  William  Sproul,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  college  in  189 1. 

Years  ago  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  walked  into  a 
Philadelphia  book-store  and  said,  "I  want  a  job" 
in  such  an  imperative,  manly  way  that  the  proprietor, 
though  he  had  no  vacancy,  could  not  let  him  get  away. 
The  boy  was  engaged  at  three  dollars  a  week.  Later 
he  became  proprietor  of  the  store  and  today  he  is  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania. — Hapgood's  Opportunities 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has  finally 
passed  resolutions  regulating  the  admission  of  Japan- 
ese children  to  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  reached  between  President  Roosevelt 
and  Mayor  Schmitz.  Japanese  pupils  over  sixteen, 
or  who  do  not  know  English  will  have  to  attend  the 
Oriental  schools. 

Professor  Bechterew,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  ex- 
amined the  brain  of  the  late  Professor  Mendeleeff.  It 
is  said  to  weigh  more  than  1,200  grams,  and  to  be  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  convolutions.  The 
average  weight  of  an  adult  man's  brain  is  about  770 
grams;  Cuvier's  weighed  about  920  grams  and  those 
of  Napoleon  I.  and  Daniel  Webster,  about  865  grams. 

"He  weighs  nine  .pounds,"  was  the  announcement 
from  the  home  of  I.  A.  Thorson  on  Sunday,  April  7. 
The  father  smilingly  emphasized  the  first  word  of  the 
message. 


Conklin's 

Sen-  p^n 

Filling  reil 

For  busy  people. 

No  bother. 

Fills  itself. 

Cleans  itself. 

No  dropper. 

Nothing  to  take  apart. 

Nothing  to  spill. 

A  dip  in  ink,  a  touch  of 
thumb  to  nickel  cres- 
cent and  the  pen  is 
full,    ready  to   write. 


AH  the  be(t  dealeri  evtrywhtre— 
Station erti  ptug^'ittM^  Jeweleri— lundle 
Xht  Conklin  Pen  or  can  lupply  it 
if  youiniijc  upon  hivinji  it.  Co<t(  na 
more  thjin  othfM'  fountniD  pens  of  b#it 
Cridp.  100  itrlci  and  i\tta  \o  select  from 
ihoTQ  in  our  utftlof  furnished  irtt 
upon  nqtiFit.  Any  mike  or  ityle  of 
fountun  pen  repiired  [iromxrtlT^ 

THE    CONKLIN    PEN    CO. 

mi  •MJMIFACTMDIt  GBIIUJI  »LF  FIUIH  Pf«. 
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Engraved  Invitations  and  Cards 

In  school  commencement  programs  and  invitations,  there  has  been  a  notable  demand  for  the  bet- 
ter class  of  invitations  in  recent  years.  The  old  time  fancy  invitations  seem  to  have  had  their  day. 
While  the  plain  engraved  invitation  is  somewhat  more  expensive  owing  to  the  better  quahty  of  the  pa- 
per on  which  it  is  printed,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  special  plate  must  be  engraved  for  each  set  of  invi- 
tations, the  style  and  beauty  of  these  engraved  invitations  more  than  make  up  for  the  difference  in 


price. 


Invitations 

We  herewith  submit  prices  on  some  of  the  most  popular  engraved  and  printed  invitations  : 


No.  76     Engraving  script    $  .60  per  line 

Stock  and  -printing 3,00  per  100 

Die  for  class  pin 3.00  extra 

Gold  stamping 50  per  100 

No.  80     Engraving  script    $  .60  per  line 

Stock  and  printing 3.20  per  100 

Black  Monogram  on  plate..'.  2.00  per  100 

In  lots  of  a  hundred  or  more  the  above  will  cost 
as  follows: 

No.  76  Ten  lines  and  pin  die $12.50  per  100 

Additional  hundreds   3.50  per  100 

No.  76  Ten  lines  without  pin  die....     9.00  per  100 

Additional   hundred    3.00  per  100 

No.  80  Ten   lines,    with    monogram. .  .11.00  per  100 

Additional   hundred    3.20  per  lOO 

No.  80  Without  monogram   9.20  per  100 

Additional   hundred    3.20  per  100 

If  stamp  or  monogram  is  to  be  added  there  will 
be  an  addition  in  price  the  same  as  that  given  under 
engraved  invitations. 


We  can   furnish   engraved  invitations  also  in  the 
following  other  styles. 

No.  75     Old  English   $1 .00  per  line 

Stock   and   printing    3.00 

Die   extra    1.90 

Gold    stamping    50  per  100 

No.  TJ     Shaded  Old  English $1-45  per  line 

Stock    and    printing 3.00 

Class  pin   die,  extra 3.40 

Black  and  gold  stamping....   i.oo  per  100 
Where  100  or  more  invitations  are  ordered,  there 
is  a  discount  to  schools  of  10  per  cent. 
Prices  on  printed  invitations  are  as  ffullows : 

No.  lA     Script,    first    hundred $4.50 

Additional  per  hundred   3.00 

No.  IB     Block  letter,  first  hundred 4.50 

Additional  hundred    3.00 

No.  IC     Old  English,  first  hundred 4.50 

Additional  hundred   3.00 

No.  ID     Shaded  Old  English,  first  hundred..     5.00 
Additional    hundred    3.50 


Engraved  or  Printed  Card^ 


Visiting  Cards—  Enjrraved. 

No.  72B     100  cards  and  plate $1 .  25 

50  caras  and  plate 85 

Each    additional    line,    where    addresses,    etc.,    are 
wanted,  25c. 

No.  645J     Roman,  100  cards  and  plate $i.75 

50  cards  and  plate 1.40 

Each  additional  line,  40c. 

No.  753L     ICO  cards  and  plate $2.50 

50  cards  and  plate 2. 10 

Each  additional  line,  70c. 

No.  640H     Old  English,  100  cards  and  plate..  $2.35 
50  cards  and  plate..     2.00 
Each  additional  line,  60c. 

SEIIND    FOR 


No.  757G,  Shaded  Old  English, 

100    cards    and    plate $2.75 

^0    cards    and    plate 1 2.25 

Each  additional  line,  75c. 
Visiting  Cards — Printed. 

No.  CB     100  cards,  same  style  as  72B 75c 

50  cards,  same  style  as  72B 50c 

Each  additional  line,  25c. 

No.  CJ     100  cards  same  as  No.  645J 75c 

50  cards,  same  as  No.  645J 50c 

Each  additional  line,  25c. 
No.  CG     100  cards,  same  style  as  No.  757G.. 
50  cards,  same  style  as  No.  757G.. 
Each    additional    line,   25c. 
No.  CH     100  cards,  same  style  as  No.  640H.. 
50  cards,  same  style  as  No.  640H.. 
Each  additional  line,  25c. 


90c 
65c 

75c 
50c 


^^^  North=Western  School  Supply  Company 

14th  Ave.  and  4th  St.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Af/AryV^^ZJ  TA 


Business  Knowledge  is  the  Lever 

by  which  the  richest  prizes  of  success  can  be  lifted.  There  Is  a 
better  paying  position  for  you  in  the  business  worid.  You  have 
the  foundation — ^now  is  the  time  to  secure  the  special  training  which 
will  increase  your  earning  capacity,  and  lessen  your  worry,  work 
and  responsibility. 


Tired  Teachers 

all  over  the  country  are  entering  the  more  congenial  and  remunerative  field  of  commercial  employment,  in 
which  their  talents  receive  deserved  recognition,  and  where  their  nerves  have  a  chance  to  recuperate. 


Teachers  are  Especially  Fitted 

to  succeed  as  office  workers,  by  reason  of  their  education,  judgment 
and  ability  to  handle  details.  We  have  never  known  a  teacher  who 
made  the  change  to  regret  it.  On  the  contrary,  one  young  man  writes, 
*M  find  this  work  much  more  satisfactory  than  teaching,  and  1  believe 
other  teachers  would.''  Another  says,  **I  feel  ten  years  younger  than 
I  did  when  teaching."  Still  another  writes,  **I  find  myself  well  satis- 
fied with  my  new  employment." 


OUR  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  ALL  SUMMER 

during  the  cool  hours  of  the  day— eight  to  one  o'clock.      Our  teaching 

is  largely  on  the  individual  plan.    This  summer  is  the  time  to  b^n. 

Hours  saved  now  mean  dollars  gained  later.      Information  about  our  school   will  be  gladly  and  promptly 

furnished  upon  application. 

9 


I 


Minnesota  School  of  Business 

56  South  Third  Street 
Minneapolis,        -        Minnesota 

RICKARD  &  QRUMAN. 

Proprietors. , 

Bstabll«hed    Thirty    Years 

When  writing  to  wIvertlMrs,  pl««M  «tate  that  you  ww  ttao  ad.  In  School  BdoeatlQB 
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Water  Color  Studies  for  School  Work 


Suitable  for  all 
Seasons 


Prepared   by 

Mademoiselle  Clopath 

Instructor  in  Drawing 
University  of  Minnesota 


Fifteen  designs  in  all.  Price  for  whole  set  of 
fifteen,  25  cents,  postage  5  cents;  or  25  cents 
per  dozen,  postpaid,  in  any  assortment. 


No.  17  No.  18 

All  designs  on  heavy  water  color  paper  on  cards,  3i  x  7  inches. 


^/^V 

^^^y'Cv^^ 
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w^ 

Vv^w^^^^^iZ^^^^^        h^^^ 

NvTn 

/ 

X 

^^^m^^^ 

N  >^^ 

) 

"^mlr^^^f^ 

^ 

_£ 

No.  20 


A  sample  set  will  be  artistically  colored 

up  at  an  additional 

price  of  75c. 

^  ^ 

'^^k/J^^ 

\a  )\ 

^W^ 

^Y^^J^-^ 

r^ 

\^\^\ ' 

^^^^n 

Mv 

l^J  J^^^N^                                    /?JjfS 

^^C^^^^'x*?*^ 

s. 

/^ife)              r^P 

^N^ 

\ 

No.  IS 


^!^^5e^  North=Western  School  Supply  Company 

14th  Ave.  and  4th  St.  S.  E. 


Minneapolis,  Minn- 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has 
voted  to  make  the  term  of  Supt.  A.  J.  Demarest 
permanent  ^'during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,"  with 
the  further  provision  that  he  "shall  not  be  dismissed 
except  under  charges."  Mr.  Demarest*s  present  term 
of  three  years  would  have  expired  this  month. 

It  is  reported  that  the  suggestion  to  send  500  or 
1,000  American  teachers  next  year  to  study  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Great  Britain  has  met  with  such  a 
response  that  it  is  practically  certain  now  the  pil- 
grimage will  be  made.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Moseley  will  make  the  same  arrangements  for 
the  trip  to  England  and  return  as  he  did  for  the 
British  teachers — a  rate  of  $25  for  the  round  trip. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  and  City  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  the 
New  York  city  schools,  are  the  American  committee. 
— Science 

The  debating  contest  between  teams  from  the  Ada 
and  Virginia,  Minn.,  high  schools  was  won  by  Vir- 
ginia. The  judges  were.  Prof.  J.  W.  Hubbard,  of  the 
Duluth  Normal;  Prof.  Phil.  H.  Hembdt,  of  the  Su- 
perior Normal,  and  Prin.  T.  E.  Grae,  of  Biwabik.  Vir- 
ginia at  present  holds  the  gold  medal  won  in  the 
declamatory  contest  and  the  debating  honors  for  the 
range  country. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  heads  of  departments  are 
taken  by  men  and  women  on  the  same  basis  of  merit. 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  all  executive  places  are  open 
to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms.  In  Milwaukee  a 
third  of  the  executive  positions  in  high  schools  are 
filled  with  women.  Chicago  reports  that  work  as 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  is  open  to 
women  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  men  in  salaries 
or  requirements.  Many  other  cities  report  satisfactory 
results  with  the  same  systems  of  equality. — School 
Journal 

The  Clark,  S.  D.,  public  schoools  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  this  year.  The  attendance  is  over  300, 
of  which  number  about  75  are  in  the  high  school. 
The  work  in  the  full  four  years*  courses  is  now  well 
under  way,  with  a  curriculum  that  is  as  good  as  the 
best  in  the  state.  The  chemistry  and  physics  labora- 
tories are  supplied  with  the  best  up-to-date  apparatus, 
and  are  entirely  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
The  introduction  of  manual  training  is  now  being 
agitated  by  the  superintendent.  The  school  has  held 
two  spelling  contests  with  the  Old  Folks,  winning  one 
and  losing  the  other.  The  proceeds  from  these  con- 
tests and  a  play  given  by  the  teachers  ($250)  have 
been  expended  in  improving  the  library  facilities. 
Some  "group  reading"  has  been  done  in  the  grades 
with  excellent  results,  especially  in  the  third  grade. 
This  grade  has  read  about  nine  books  thus  far  this 
year.  The  school  grounds  have  been  e^raded  and  about 
150  trees  planted.  ^AltoQ^ether  the  future  of  the  city 
schools  is  a  very  bright  one.  Superintendent  Otte 
has  been  re-elected  unanimously  for  another  year, 
making  his  third  one  in  Clark. 

The  governor  of  Illinois  has  designated  Monday, 
May  13,  as  Jamestown  Day  in  that  state.  His  sus:- 
gestion  might  be  followed  with  profit  in  other  states, 
"that  every  school  in  the  State  devote  a  part  of  the 


day  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  the  commemoration 
of  this  event  that  the  children  may  know  of  the 
struggles,  suffering,  and  final  victories  of  these  pio- 
neers of  our  great  nation." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Fulda,  Minn.,  schools  had  a 
very  successful  parents'  meeting  at  which  the  work  of 
the  grades  was  on  exhibition.  A  short  program  was 
rendered  by  the  high  school  pupils  and  added  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  Fulda  and,  judging 
from  the  attendance  and  interest  shown  by  parents 
and  friends  of  the  school,  it  was  a  grand  success. 

County  superintendent  J.  A.  Wilson  has  issued  in 
a  neat  pamphlet  a  "^Course  of  Study  for  the  District 
Schools  of  Crow  Wing  County,  Minn.,"  which  is 
adapted  to  suit  existing  conditions,  from  the  Michigan 
Course  of  Study. 

Joseph  Carhart  retires,  we  have  learned,  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayville,  N.  D.,  normal  school  at 
the  close  of  the  present  school  year.  Mr.  Carhart 
was  for  several  years  president  of  the  normal  school 
at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  has  many  friends  among 
the  alumni  of  that  institution. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Walter  L.  Wenger  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  schools  in  Fulda,  Minn.,  at 
a  salary  of  $900.  They  had  never  paid  more  than 
$950,  but  they  are  this  year  paying  Mr.  Wenger 
$1,000  and  he  has  accepted  $1,200  in  Fulda  for  next 
year.  His  hard  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  schools 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

Sacred  Heart,  Minn.,  will  raise  its  school  to  a 
four  years'  high  school  next  year  with  a  class  of 
eight  for  their  first  graduates.  Frank  S.  Morse 
has  been  re-elected  for  his  third  year  at  an  increase 
of  $20  per  month.  An  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  school  April  5th  and  the  proceeds  covered  the 
balance  due  on  the  piano  which  was  purchased 
last  year,  leaving  a  small  amount  to  be  expended 
for  library  books. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Minneapolis,  state  chemist  of  the 
state  dairy  and  food  department,  who  was  the  only 
man  in  Minnesota  who  passed  the  federal  examina- 
tion for  food  inspectors,  has  been  receiving  the  mu- 
nificent salary  of  $1,500, a  year.  The  senate  has  de- 
cided that  a  man  of  his  evident  ability  was  worth  at 
least  $2400  a  year  to  the  state  and  has  passed  the 
house  bill  making  this  provision. 

The  Lake  Crystal  high  school  has  taken  the  state 
debating  honors  of  Minnesota.  The  successful 
debaters  were  Arthur  Goldenstar,  Minnie  Hanson, 
and  Alvin  Gutterson.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
was  unanimous. 

At  the  business  meeeting  of  the  high  school  de- 
bating league  Professor  E.  E.  McDermott  was  re- 
elected president.  The  question  for  debate  next 
year  is  as  follows :  "Resolved,  That  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  subsidize  the  southern  states  for  the 
education  of  the  southern  negroes.  Granted  that  it 
would  be  constitutional  and  that  the  southern  white 
w^ould  not  object."  The  essay  subjects  agreed  upon 
were  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  "Silas  Marner." 
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Our  New  Series  of 

Classics  and 

Supplementary 

Readers 


5  Cent 


An  excellent  series  of  little 
booklets  containing  just  the 
material  you  want  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  They  are 
cxceptionaHy  well  made,  be- 
ing attractive  in  design  as  well 
as  interesting  in  content.  Cov- 
ers are  printed  in  colors  and 
new  type  is  used  throughout. 
They  are  inexpensive  and  suit- 
ed to  all  grades.  See  introduc- 
tion offer  below. 

Following  is  a  carefully  graded  list: 


First  Year 

1  Latde  Plant  People-I 
2 -II 

6  Fairy  Sloiiet  of  the  MooQ 
27  /Eiop't  Fables.  1 

29  Indian  Mylks 

30  Story  ol  a  Sunbeam 

31  iCitty  Mittew  and  Her  Friends 

32  Patriotic  Stories    (Story  of  the 

Flag,Stoiy  of  Washin8ton,etc.) 
40  NuEsery  Tales 

Second  Y«ar 

3  Little  WorkcnCAnimal  Stories) 

33  Stories  from  Andenen 

34  Stories  nron  Gnmni 

36  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

37  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

38  Adyentures  of  a  Brownie 

39  Little  Wood  Friends 

40  Wings  and  Stin«i 

41  Story  of  Wool 

42  Bird  Stories  from  the  Poet 

43  Story  of  the  Mayflower 
43  Boyhood  of  Washington 

Third  Year 

4  Story  of  Washbgton 

7  Story  of  LonjrfeUow 
21  Storyof  the  Pil^ims 

46  Pttss  m  Boots  and  GndeieDa 

47  Gieek  Myths 

52  Story  of  Glass 

53  Adventures  of  a  Little  Water 

Drop 

54  Sti^ry  6f  ColiJiiilmi 

55  Story  oj  Whiiiiw 

57  Stxryo^  LduJEB  M.  AUdU 
59  Sh-jrjf  fkf  iJ^  BnatonTea  Parly 

64  Ch  Id  Lif<!:  in  i\h^  Cdofufl,  I 

(New  Ami1?Tclam) 

65  Chi' d  Life  m  the  Colemia,  li 

(Pcnjiivlvaiuft) 

68  Stor«  ot  the  ReYoluttdn    [ 

(Riban  Allrn  ami  tU  Grrcn 
KlounUin  Boyi} 

69  StHjric*  ol  tKc  Rcvolulinn,  II 

(AToumi  Phil *ap] phi.) 

70  Stfjhti  of  I  he  Revol  Lilian,  III 

(Mani^'ni  iKu  Swuiup  Foi) 

71  Selertioni  From  HLa.wi.iliA 

(for  3rcj,  4Lti  And  3th  Grtdfn/ 
102  ThLuxibeliiia  aod  DfcBin  Sloric* 
132  Storyof  Franklin 

Fourth  Year 

5  Story  of  Lincob 

75  Story  ofCoal 

76  Story  of  Wheat 

77  Story  of  Cotton 

78  Stones  of  the  Backwoods 

79  A  Littk  New  England  Viking 

81  Story  of  DeSoto 

82  Story  of  Danial  Boone 

83  Story  of  Printing 

84  Story  of  David  Crockett 


86  American  Inyenters.  I 

(Whitney  and  Fulton) 

87  American  Inventon.  U 

(Morse  and  Edison) 

89  Freemont  and  Kit  Carton 

90  Selections  from  Longfellow,  1 

91  Story  Eugene  Field 

Fifth  Year 

8  Kingof  theCoUenRiyer 

(Ruskin) 

9  The(^denTouch(HawthoffBei) 

16  Western  Pioneers 
93  Story  of  Silk 

96  What  WeDrink  (Tea.  Cofc* 

and  Cocoa 

97  Story  of  the  Norseman 
99  Story  of  Jetferson 

lot  Story  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

107  Story  of  Robt.Louis  Stevensoa 

108  History  in  Verse  (Sheridan*  1 
Ride.  Independence  Bell.  Tho 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  etc.) 

141  Story  of  Grant 

Sixth  Year 

1 0  The  Snow  Imaoe  (Hawthooie) 

1 1  Rip  Van  Wi^  (Irving) 

12  Legend  of  Sb»pyl4oUow 
(Irving) 

22  Rab  and  His  Friends 

24  Three  Golden  Applet 

(Hawthorne) 

25  The  Miraculous  F^itchcr 
__(Hawthome) 

26  The  Minotaur  (Hawthorne) 

1 1 9  Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and 
Other  Poems 

1 20  Selections  from  LongfeUow,  II 

121  Selections  from  Holmes 

122  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelia 
(Browning) 

SeTenth  Year 

13  Courtship  of  MaesStandish 

(Londfellow) 
1  4  Evangeline  (Longfellow) 
15  Snowbound  (Whittier) 
20  The  Great  Stone  Face 

(Hawthorne) 

1 23  Selections  from  Wotdsvrorth 

1 24  Selections  from  Shelley  and 
Keats) 

1 25  Selections  from  the  Merchant 
of  Venice 

Eighth  Year 

1 7  Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) 

1 8  Vision  of  Sir  Launfaf  ( Lowell) 

1 9  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  (Burns) 

23  The  Deserted  Village 

C^dsmith) 
1  26  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
(Coleridge) 

1 28  Speeches  of  Uncoln 

129  5electk>ns  from  Julius  Csesar 
131  Selections  from  Macbedi 

1 42  5cotl's  Lady  of  the  Uke 
Canto  I 


85  Slory  of  Patrick  Henry 

Price  5  cents  each,  60  cents  per  doz.,  $5  per  hundred 

Eadi  booklet  contains  32  pages  of  Choice  Literature,  carefully  graded.  Qear  tjrpe 
attractive  illus^tions,  tasteful  covers.  Add  2c  per  copy  fee  postage  on  orders  of 
less  than  5  copies.    Order  by  Number  and  Title. 

INTRODUCTION  OFFER:  Wtdo  not  sen  J  out  free  samples,  but  for  25 
cents  we  will  send,  postpaid,  your  choice  of  any  5  of  these  Classics  with  the 
understanding  that  ifthesf  are  not  found  satisfactory  they  may  he  returned  at 
once  and  your  25  cents  will  be  refunded,  plus  postage  for  their  return,  i 

Hall  d  McCreary,  255  Wabash  Ave.»  Chicane 


CHERRY  SEWING  CARDS 

(Not  perforated.) 

Some  of  these  may  also  be  used  as  suggestive  of  forms 
for  stick  and  peg- laying  and  paper  cutting.  They  may  also 
be  used  for  lessons  in  Number  and  Sense  Training.  If  sewed 
with  worsteds  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  first  lessons 
in  color  and  general  neatness. 

These  cards  are  not  perforated.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  ideas  and  demands  of  the  most  progressive  teachers. 
The  child  delights  in  perforating  these  cards  himself  while  cards 
which  are  already  perforated  deprive  him  of  this  additional 
work.     (Small  dots  indicate  where  perforations  axe  to  be  made.) 

These  cards  are  also  very  well  adapted  for  water  color 
work.    Cards  already  perforated  could  not  be  so  used. 

Average  size  of  these  cards  Is  4x6  inches. 


ikomify^^ 


<Jnd4<»tt^  ^tuuvadtk.' 


(B^aw  and/ df 


GROUP  II. 
(12  designs,  Nos.  201  to  212.) 

Price   per   set.    (12   designs).    $.10;   postage.    $.04;    per   hundred, 

$.55;  postage,  $.24. 

Cards  in  this  group  may  be  used  for  sewing,  may  be  mounted 
In  a  portfolio  or  made  up  Into  pretty  and  useful  gifts  for  the 
home  or  school,  (booklets,  covers  to  hold  written  papers,  calen- 
dars, blotters,  penwipers,  shaving  cases,  baskets,  etc. 


GROUP   III. 
(15  designs,  Nos.  301  to  315.) 
Price  per  set,    (16  designs),  $.15;  postage.  $.05;  price  per  hun- 
dred, $.70;  postage,  $.25. 


When  writing  to  advertisers.  piMse  sUte  tliat  yea  sew  tbe  ed.  In  School  Bducatioa 
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Fashion  Catalogue 

FRBB 

Our  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue  of  Fash- 
ions is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  upon  receipt  of  name  and 
address.  Profusely  illustrated  by  reproduct- 
ions from  the  actual  garment  or  article,  por- 
traying the  latest  styles  in  women's  ^and 
men's  apparel  of  every  description.  All  the 
latest  productions  in  yard  goods  for  women's 
garments.  Sens  for  it  now.  Of  great  bene- 
fit to  those  residing  in  the  country. 

L.  S.  DONALDSON  COMPANY 
Qlass  BloGk: 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Books  That  Reaiiy  Help  Teachers 

\1/E  publish  books  for  teachers,  and  our  experience 
"  of  twenty-five  years  In  the  school-room 
enables  us  to  know  what  teachers  really  need.  These 
books  are  all  p^at  helps,  and  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund the  money  paid  if  the  books  are  not  as  claimed. 
"Ohio  Bxamlnstion*   and    Answer*    for 

1905-6,"  358  pp.,  ctoth 1  SO 

"Ohio    Bxaminstlon*   and    Answer*    in 

Literature,"   for  the  two  years  ending 

August.  1906.  80  pp..  limp  cloth    ....       50 
'  *Ohlo  Bxamlnatlons  and  Answers  for  Higli 

School  Certificates,"  for  the  year  1905-6. 

112  pp.,  cloth so 

"Arittinetical  Aaalysis,"by  Prof.  Hdson  M. 

Mills.  110  pp.,  cloth 75 

*  'Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools," 

by  Henry  G.  Williams,  Dean  State  Normal 

College,  123  DP 35 

* 'Mensuration  Made  Easy,"  by  Henry  G. 
«      Williams,  containing  nearly  300  formulas, 

..     32pp 10 

"Didactic  OiitUnes  of  BngUsh  Qramnuu-," 

by  Henry  G.  Williams.  24  pp 10 

Regular  price  of  the  above  seven  books  is  $3.80 

They  will  all  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $4.00 

You  may  have  THE  OHIO  TEACHER,  12  numbers, 
one  year.  576  large  pages,  by  adding  50  cents  to  the 
total,  or  with  the  first,  second,  third  or  fourth  books 
in  the  list  for  SO  cents  additional.  Regular  price  of 
THE  OHIO  TEACHER  is  75  eents  a  year  in  advance. 
The  examination  books  contain  complete  and  schol- 
arly discussions  by  public  school  and  college  men,  of 
the  Uniform  Questton^  used  In  Ohio  since  the  law 
went  Into  effect,  September.  1904.    Send  all  orders  to 

HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS,  Publisher.  Athens.  O. 


—1897  -  1907— 

20,000  Children  now  Read  The 
ROTARY 


TRY 


The  Rotary 


*' Uncle  Will'!  Magazine  for  ChUdren" 


If  you  wish  fresh  supplementary  read- 
ing every  month  of  the  year. 

In  this  magazine  **Uncle  Will's" 
letters  to  the  children  and  the  ans- 
wers from  the  children  give  the 
magazhie  a  personality  possessed  by 
no  other  children's  magazine.  A 
sample  copy  will  be  mailed  for  5  c  In 
stamps. 

Subscription  price  50c  a  year;  in 
clubs  of  five  or  more   30c  a  year. 
Address 

W.  G.  CROCKER 

Lisbon,       -       -         North  Dakota 


Would  an  Addition  to  Your  Salary 
Interest  You? 

To  Superintendents  and  other  Wide 
Awake  Teachers  who  are  interested  in 
a  side  line  which  is  both  dignified  and 
reputable,  I  have  an  excellent  propo- 
sition. Several  very  prominent  school 
men  In  the  Northwest  are  today  doubl- 
ing their  salaries  by  doing  a  little  work 
on  the  side  In  my  line. 

if  interested,  address 
Qeo.  B.  Graves 

302  Piooeor Preee  Bidff.,    ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Drake  University 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Opens  June  14th,  1907 

Teachers  of  every  grade  wll  find  pro- 
fessional and  academic  courses  suited  to 
their  needs. 

Credit  courses  for  college  and  prepara- 
tory   students.     Expenses    reasonable. 
Location  the  best.  Instruction  unexcelled. 
For  announcement  address 
W.  F.  BARR, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa* 


jUlDGsaiiollsilioileniarteDflssociatioD 


TRAINING    SCHOOL 

> For  Kindergartnara 

ror  ctrctilara  smd  pArticulAra  Addren 

Miss  StelloL  Lo\iisQL  Wood 

307  South  Ninth  Street  SuperinteBden 


American  Education 

Questions  for  Class  Study 

ON 

College  Entrance  Requirements 

in  Ens^lish 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  assist- 
ance in  teaching  the  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements in  English,  spedal  teachers  of 
English  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
this  series  those  questions  for  class  study 
which  have  proven  most  effective  in  get- 
ting high  school  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
great  classics.    These  questions  are  used 
with  marked  success  in  the  class  rooms  of 
the  authors.     It  is  hoped  that  the  series 
may  prove  of  such  help  to  the  high  school 
teachers  as  to  merit  their  use  in  every 
high  school.    The  following  questions  in 
this  series  are  already  prepared : 
MACBETH— by  Sarah  Vore  Taylor,  South 

Omaha  High  School. 
JULIUS  Caesar  —  by  Louise  Van  Camp, 

Beatrice  High  School. 
IVANHOE— by  Sara  Vore  Taylor,   South 

Omaha  High  School. 

JVUIIiiur  i>rlce»  as  foUows: 

Macbeth.l5,JuUusC£sar.lO,lvanhee.l5 

Ufual  discount  to  schools 

Samplecopiessiadly  sentto  Ensiish  Teachers 

or  Superintendents  for  examination  with  view  lo 

Introduction.    Write     ' 

Tlie  University  Pubiisliing  Co.. 

134  North  Utb  St..               UNCOLN,  NBB. 

is  JEi  monthly  professional  magazine  for 
the  Progressive  Teacher,  Principal  and 
Superintendent,  presenting  the  latest  ideas 
on  educational  theory  and   practice    in 
American  schools. 

National  in  Scope 

Newsy,  Practical,  Reliable,  Helpful 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
Best  to  be  Found— Choice  paragraphs 
from  many  sources  for  the  busy  teacher. 

What  Educators  Think— Brief  editor- 
ial comment  by  prominent  schoolmen  on 
important  phases  of  education. 

Pedas^ogical    Digest— Abstracts    and 
reviews  of  the  more  important  educa- 
tional articles  appearing  in  the  current 
magazines. 

Outline  Questions  of  Required  Eng- 
lish Texts. 

Subscriptioa,  $t.00  a  Year 

Write  for  Sample  Copy 

New  York  Education  Company 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

IT  WILL  PAY 

^C    YOU  WELL 


to  take  subscriptions  for  Kindergarten  Review,  the  ideal 
magazine  for  kindergarteners,  primary  teachers  and 
mothers. 

Easy,  profitable  employment  in  leisure  hours  that 
means  extra  dollars.    Try  it. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 


Milton  Bradley  Co.,     Sprin^ield,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  sUte  that  you  saw  the  ad.  In  School  ed«-catloo 
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Lake  City,  Minn.,  will  have  over  twenty  high 
school  graduates  this  year. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  is  conducting  a  campaign  against 
the  spread  of  bovine  tuberculosis  among  the  100,000 
dairy  herds  of  the  state. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  now  has  elevation 
marks  on  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  dry  land 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  these 
two  extremes  are  both  in  southern  California  and 
only  7S  miles  apart.  Mount  Whitney  is  a  foot  or 
two  over  14,500  feet  above  sea  level,  while  Death 
Valley  is  276  feet  below.  Before  the  Salton  Sink, 
also  in  Southern  California,  was  flooded  by  the  Col- 
orado River,  it  contained  the  lowest  point  of  dry 
land  in  the  United  States,  a  spot  287  feet  below  sea 
level. — Science 

An  excellent  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
eighth  grade  pupils  of  the  Lake  City,  Minn.,  schools 
on  March  15.  The  proceeds  were  $94,  which  Will 
be  expended  for  better  equipment  of  the  grades. 

The  June  number  of  School  Education  will 
contain  a  resume  of  educational  measures  passed  by 
the  late  legislature  in  Minnesota. 

Under  new  laws  in  Indiana,  a  minimum  wage  for 
teachers  is  established;  no  one  shall  teach  in  any 
public  school  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate  or 


its  equivalent;  boards  are  required  to  provide  for 
janitor  work;  and  secret  societies  in  the  schools  are 
prohibiti^d. 


No  Sunday  paper  is  issued  in  Canada.  Twenty 
thousand  American  papers  which  used  to  be  sold 
freely  in  Canada  on  Sunday  are  now  absolutely 
barred  there,  on  that  day.  It  is  illegal  even  for  ex- 
press companies  to  bring  these  papers  into  Canada 
on  Sunday.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law 
regarding  Sunday  newspapers  is  a  fine  of  $250  or 
two  months  in  jail. — School  Journal 


President's  Neiv  "Cabinet 

Secretary  of  state,  Elihu  Root  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  the  treasury,  George  B.  Cortelyou 
of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  war,  William  H.  Taft  of  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  the  navy,  Victor  H.  Metcalf  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Postmaster-general,  George  Von  L.  Meyer  of 
Massachusetts. 

Attorney-general,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  of  Mary- 
land. 

Secretary  of  the  interior,  James  R.  Garfield  of 
Ohio. 

Secretary  of  agriculture,  James  Wilson  of  Iowa. 

Secretary  of  commerce  and  labor,  Oscar  Straus 
of  New  York. 


<^+ 


SjmeMna^=^C^Uiii>n+oa4i^ 


This  is  a  Simple  Equation.    If  you  would  increase  the  last  term  of  the  second 
member,  you  must  also  increase  the  last  term  of  the  first  member 

Never  before  has  your  salary  depended  so  much  upon  your  efficiency  as  it  does  now.  Teachers  are  evei^ where 
advocating  the  question  of  higher  salaries,  and  state  legislatures  are  raising  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates. 

To  hold  a  higher  position  or  even  to  continue  long  in  your  present  position,  you  must  raise  your  grade  of 
certificate.     Every  known  fact  points  emphatically  to  this  conclusion, 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  TO  HHLP  YOU  ADVANCE 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY 
METHODS  covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school  training 
with  your  practice  classes  always  before  you. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school  and  hi^h  school  branches,  In 
the  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  each  branch  is  a  thorough  complete  course  in  itself,  carrying  university  entrance 
credits. 


SPECIAL — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  uni- 
versity can  offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university 
entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  students^  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to 
individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  ^UW  scholarships  in  North- 
western university  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspondence  students. 
Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly  and  mai   it  to-day. 


ntvtHiMlri 


Interstate  School  of  Correspondence  IP 


eii  II  6»f  fHM 


Utm  IB  VrKhi  In^i^ri 
Irm  All  Ab«#  Imp 
ttnt  Iffi  U»> 


frcai4  CQ4IU» 


Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University 


380-392  Wabash  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


tDHODL  CDVCATFCr*,  Mat 


WbMi  writlas  to  advertiser*,  ptoase  ttato  that  yea  mw  the  ad*  In  School  Bducstloo 
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Poems  of  Victor  Hugo,  edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Professor 
Arthur  Graves  Canfield,  University  of 
Michigan.  Blue  cloth,  400  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Among  his  admirers  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  believe  that  Victor 
Hugo's  permanent  fame  is  to  rest  large- 
ly upon  his  poetry.  Students  of 
French  will  be  delighted  with  this 
collection. 

Mechanical  Triangulation  in  Free  Hand 
Drazving,  by  Frank  Aborn.  Price, 
50  cents.  Cleveland  Publishing  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Certification  of  Teachers,  a  con- 
sideration of  the  present  conditions 
with  suggestions  as  to  lines  of  future 
improvement,  by  Elwood  R.  Cubber- 
ley.  Published  by  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Price,  60  cents  net, 
postoaid,  64  cents. 

In  this  book  Prof.  Cubberley,  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  University,  presents  a 
careful,  timely,  and  forceful  study  of 
the  present  conditions  regarding  the 
qualifications  and  certification  of  teach- 
ers  in    the   United    States. 

Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  Minnesota.  Cloth,  435  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Hinds,  Noble  &  El- 
dredge,  New  York. 

American  CivicSj  by  A.  G.  Fradenburgh, 
Ph.    D.,    Adolphi    College,    Brooklyn, 
'N.  Y.    Cloth,  285  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 
Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  My  Geography  Les- 
sons. A  book  of  blanks  for  recording 
the  main  features  of  geography  les- 
sons. Price,  25  cents.  Classes  sup- 
plied at  20  cents.  Hinds,  Noble  and 
Eldredge. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  by 

Charles  De  Garmo.    Cloth,  12  mo.  311 

pages.    Price,  $1.25.    Published  by  The 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

This   is   a  systematic  preseritation  of 

the  fundamental  principles  of  American 

high  school  education.     It  treats  of  the 

inherent  and  comparative  value  of  high 

school  studies  and  shows  how  education 

for   insight   must   be     accomplished   by 

training  for  efficiency. 

With  Pencil  and  Pen,  by  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold.  12  mo.,  cloth,  127  pages. 
Illustrated.  List,  35  cents.  Mail,  40 
cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  An  aid 
in  teaching  children  to  write  and  draw. 

Earth  And  Sky.  Number  Two.  By  J. 
H.  Stickney.'  12  mo.,  cloth,  128  pages. 
List,  30  cents.  Mail.  35  cents.  Ginn 
&  Co.  This  is  a  second  and  third 
grade  nature  reader. 

Town  and  City.  Gulick  Hvgiene  Series. 
12  mo.,  cloth,  272  pages.  Illustrated. 
List,  50  cents.  Mail,  60  cents.  Ginn 
&  Co.  It  treats  of  contagion,  pure 
milk,  clean  streets,  alcohol,  tobacco, 
etc. 

Longfellozv  Memoir  and  Biographical 
Poems.  Cloth.  Riverside  Literature 
Series.  25  cents,  net.  This  year 
(1907)  is  the  hundredth  since  Long- 
fellow's birth  and  the  issue  of  this 
volume  is  therefore  peculiarly  aRpro- 
priate. 


WeM  Like  All  School  Officials  Who  are  Interested  in  the 

Equipment  and  Efficiency  of  their  Schools 

to  see  how  Simple  and  Practical  the  U*  S*  INKWELL  ts. 

It  has  been  pronounced  AIRTIGHT,  DUSTPROOF, 
NOISELESS  and  practicaly  FOOLPROOF.  It  is 
an  article  without  a  peer  for  the  school  desk. 
A  new  desk  is  incomplete  without  it  and  an  old 
desk  is  made  very  attractive  with  it,  as  it  covers 
the  various  size  holes  in  the  desks.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  many  who  are  using  this  high 
grade  ink  well. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Calumet,  Mich. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
AtlanUc,  la. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ala. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
New  London,  Minn. 
Noblesville,  Ind. 


Columbus,  Ind. 
Akron,  O. 
Ogden,  U. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Golden,  Colo. 
Huntington,  Ind. 
Elwood,  Ind. 
Hartford  City,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Fort  Madison,  la. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
Negaunee,  Mich. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Manufactured  fay  U.  S.INK  WELL  CO»,  Evansville,  Ind* 


\mnmttiwcamt ^txtt^  '%0'lssf^^'^lJS^'' 

1 07  books  for  Qradet  l-IX.  83  for  High  5cliooU.(iocitidioff  Aj  College  Re- 
'  qulrcmento,  carefully  aonotated). 

PiucBSJ  —.150  books  at  15  cents,  paper,  or  35  cents,  linen ;  40 books  at  from  30  to  7$  cents. 

The  PobUshert  wiUtenA  F#ee«9eB  Sc««eft 

"  A  Cempoelte  Ceorte  in  Heeding  based  upon  reporu  from  214  dties  and  towns  b 

4a  sutes  and  territories,  and  made  up  frmn  the  Riverside  Literatvre  Series."— ** A 

List  of  the  CelM«  KeOttireflitBtt  in  English,  1906-1911.**— '*  ACoayletoCtttft* 

I  letfve  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  "  with  specimen  illustrations. 

LH0UGHT0N>  MIFFI^IM  A  CO.    BOSTON    NEW  TOKK    ChicacoJ 

I  fit  TtfiMii i »iiiiiii[ii>yi  1  iiTf liiwi  1 ' '11' iitiirrrirri<igin 


Schoolroom  Floors  Without  Dost 

Such  ,1  mr-iiuct  io  Hit  heqltli  of  scholars  Is  tlu-  j)-:  t  ^tliieh  fnisci  from 
ifChoolrooiti  flootH  thflt  the  Aliatcmrut  of  the  dust  *"v,  t  in  suhooVrooms  is  just  as 
c^^ctitial  a?t  proper  vcntilntioiK  The  atlivity  of  ^clml^r^i  keeps  the  cfnst  m 
cqiirttJitit  mat  ion.  To  ovrrconif  iVits  coutamiuattou  of  the  atiaoti'phcre  the 
Uoor^iiuuld  be  IttratftJ  i^aOi 


STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 


Kxhaustive  le-?«l,'i  liho-ir  l  h  nt  whe-rr't- e r  i  I  is  uscj  I  the  amount 
of  circulating  dust  i*  rrducrd  ihven-JwtJfttis—iht:  daaifrr 
from  disease  cniitai^ion  cau>»td  by  Iht  dust  uattirfiUy  being 
leduceiL  ja  IjL*^  projjortion, 

Ati  (iti^t  is  li  polrnt  factor  in  the  ftprend  of  many  f^crioiii 
^Usease;;,  the-  nilvaata|fe>i  of  Suifidartl  Hoor  I>fc•>^^TliF  will  be 
ql  once  ntipatt-nl.  Tiic  I'rf-'^'^itip  jil^io  pTt-Tstni^c^  the  BooriD^, 
n-^avt^i  la  1  tor,  and  pays  for  it*»L-lf  many  tinit^if  over. 

Standard  I-loor'J  rrs^sinLj  is  wold  tfvt-ry where:  In  ketjs  and 
in  cat!!*  uf  varyinR  trapucily.  Three  or  four  applLcatiou^  a 
yiL-ar  R^ne  Vhfiit  results, 

l';itt-tilvd  Staiidnfd  Oiler  makes  process  of  application 
ea^y  find  ecoiiomieai, 

We  wiU  apply  Stan*]aril  floor  Uif ^isiTij;;.  '^I'iiUont  charKr, 
to   lilt-  fliior  of  one  room  or  liuH   it]    ;iny  Hospital,  School, 
or  other  public  huililnsKi  ^'J  dcinuni-lraii-  that  all  we*  claiiti 
I  .T  i  I  14  true,    i^iaud.ird  Htoor  <lrrES^ni)<  in  not  miendeil  for  use        '^^     " 
,^on  vciriiinhcd,  w,ixe*l  or  polished  floors  or  for  njif  in  jirl vale  hou^rSr  Write  for 
tr^liiTifininl""  and  for  in  tiTriMtiCJ  rf  jmils  from  medical  aulhorilies 
on  *"  Du>t  nuil  it*;  Dtniijt-r',/' 

Standard  Oil  Company 


When  writing  to  adverUsers.  please  state  that  yea  sew  the  ed.  hi  School  Bdi 
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Theatrical  Costumes  I  Wigs 

Costumes  and  Wigs  for  amateur  plays  a 
specialty.  We  rent  costumes  and  wigs  for 
all  historical  and  other  plays  at  reasonable 
rates.     Write  for  estima  tes . 

L.  HAQEMANN&CO., 
Fred  Weyand,  Mffr.      Ill  Madison  St. ,  Chicago. 

Teacliers  Attention  ^^Jt^tt 

amination,  read  the  advertisement 
of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Normal 
College,  of  Austin,  Minn.,  on  page 
3  of  this  issue.     Their  catalog  free. 

WM.  ELLIOT  &   SON. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS 

305  Scandinavian  Banic  BIdff. 
Correspondence  Solicited        ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


Tlie  6of f  Historical  Maps 

Of  ffreat  Helpfulness  in 

Reading,  Geography,  Oral  htstmdion 

and  as  a  Work  of  Reference, 

as  <wen  as  in  History 

Used  in  the  Schools  of  the  Country  19  years 

THE  LATEST  BDITlON-1907 

consists  of  8  maps,  each  40  by  58  Inches 

There  Is  no  better  work  for  agents  to  handle 
Agents  wanted 

The  National  Historical  Pub.  Co. 

2628  Clinton  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


AMES  AROLUNSON  COMBWY 


mm  niui nr 


llEST  gUALnYATMODERXrE  C05T-FDR1  dr| 


uiiLUi  iri»^ 


203  BRQADWwr  New  VbRK->. 


\PuLi/ULosAngeles 

San  Francisco  and  Return 

By  the 

MINNEAPOLIS  and  ST.  LOUIS  R.R. 

For  meetins:  of  the 

==^IN.  E.   A. 


Via  PORTLAND 

OR 


ISEEDS  for  SCHOOLS 

Can  be  obtained  In  any  quantity  from 

I  The  School  Garden  Association, 

I  StiUot  A  BOSTON,  MASS< 


Courses  s  Drawing 

Both  Elementary  and  advanced,  es- 
pecially for  teachers,  are  offered  in  the 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  STUDY  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE,  by  Miss  H. 
Cloimtta,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 


$70.90 

$68.90 

If  N.  E.  A.  Membership  Coupon  is 
is  not  Included; 

TICKETS  ON  SALE 

June  22  to  July  S 

RETURN  LIMIT 

September   IS 

city  Ticket  Office,  424  Nicollet  Avenue. 


The  School  of  Home  Study 
and  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  state  system  of  education. 
Certificates  of  final  examination  accepted  by 
the  state  university,  state  normal  schools, 
and  by  the  state  for  teachers'  certificates. 

For  full  information  address 

D.  ^  -.  ICIBHLrB 

2S01  Portland  Ave.  MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  EDUCATOR-JOURNAL 

#1*00  jB«r  ITmmT*    Stibscrib*  for  TH«  Cdttcator^Jot&VAal 
13  Ntimb«rs«    Robert  J.  Alejr,  PH.  D*»  Kaitor 

Prof.  John  W.  Carr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  President  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  wrote  us  as  follows,  Aug. 
17,1905: 

"You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  permanent  subscriber  for  the  "Educator-Journal." 
Prof.  S.  L.  fleeter/  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools*  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
wrote  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  follows: 

"It  is  conceded  in  the  Library  of  Philosophy  and  Education  here  that  the  Educator-Journal  Is 
referred  to  more  than  any  other  publication  classed  as  a  school  journal." 
Published  Monthly  by 

The  £dticator-Jotirnal  Co., 

38  So*  MeridiaA  SUt  Commercial  Cltib  Bldtf* 

E??^7.ANAPOI^lS,^ND« 

Wm.  H.  Wilhy,  Supt.  Terre  liAihe  Schools.  Ptes,     J.  W.  WaucbR.  Bus.  r  ir.     C.  F.  Pattlrson,  Treas 


Ploor  Dressing 

Do  you  expect  to  have  the  floors  of  your  school 
rooms  fixed  up  this  vacation?  If  so,  write  us  for  small 
booklet  on  the  subject.  Many  valuable  hints  in  regard 
to  how  to  take  care  of  the  school  room  floors  contained 
in  this  little  booklet.    Address 

N-W  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 


Benches,   Lathes,  Vises,   Tools.    Write  for 

our  No.  9  Catalog,  just  out. 

B.  H.  Sheldon  dc  Co.,  285  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


Many  Weeds  are 

WORTH   MONEY 

as  Crude  Drugs 

Do  you  know  that  many  of  our  common 
weeds  are  worth  more  money  to  the  acre 
than  corn,  wheat  or  cotton,  and  that 
about  «1 5, 000 .000  worth  of  them  are  im- 
ported to  this  country  from  the  old  world 
every  year?  Such  weeds  as  jimson, 
mullein,  the  docks  and  many  others  can 
be  collected  and  cured  at  a  large  profit. 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES  magazine  tells 
all  about  what  weeds  to  gather,  when  to 
gather,  how  to  cure  and  where  to  sell 
them,  also  articles  on  the  cultivation  of 
Ginseng,  Golden  Seal,  Senega  and  other 
special  crops  that  are  money  makers  for 
the  grower. 

25c  a  year,  Sample  Copy,  5c. 

L.  E.  LINDSAY,  Publisher 
Joplln,  Missouri. 


THE  GREEN  VALLEY  SCHOOL 

By  C.  W.  a.  HYDE 

Cloth,  200  Pages 
The  most  truthful,  the  most  helpful,  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  Inspiring  story  of  school  life 
ever  written.  "The  poet",  says  Emerson,  "re- 
veals the  beauties  concealed  in  every-day  things," 
In  the  Qreen  Valley  School,  Mr.  Hyde  has. 
poet-IIke,  uncovered  the  charm,  the  romance,  the 
satisfaction  which,  to  the  true  teacher,  constitutes 
an  undercurrent  in  the  routine  of  school  life.  One 
cannot  read  this  charming  tale  without  knowing 
better  how  to  teach  and  manage  a  school.  The 
titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  are:  *The  School 
Bully",  "A  Case  of  Discipline".  **A  School  Ro- 
mance", The  River  Belie",  "Awakening  a  Slug- 
gard". Euclid  by  Moonlight",  "The  Fugitive". 
"The  Outcome".    Cloth,  200  Pages 

Price  $1.00.    To  Teachers,  75c. 

North-Westem  School  Supply  Co. 

Pert.    D  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  wrftlns  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  yoa  taw  tke  od.  In  Sdiool  Bdi 
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THE  OREEN  VAUUEV  SCHOOL 

NOW    RBADY 

Has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  State  Reading  Circle  Board 


C.  W.  a.  HYOB 


PREFACE 


The  principal  of  the  Green  Valley  School 
is  still  living.  He  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
experience  as  teacher  and  has  often  beeo  heard 
to  say  that  if  he  were  to  begin  a  second  life  on  earth, 
he  would,  in  view  of  that  experience,"  choose  the 
schoolroom  as  a  field  in  which  to  do  service  to  human- 
ity and  win  that  satisfaction  which  is  the  reward  of  a 
congenial  task  well  done. 

The  Green  Valley  School  (names  are  of  course 
changed)  is  the  one  school  of  all  in  which  he  has 
labored,  whose  memories  are  sweetest  to  him.  One 
of  his  greatest  pleasures  is  in  the  occasional  tidings 
that  come  to  him  from  his  former  pupils.  It  is  still 
his  privilege  to  meet  some  of  them  face  to  face. 

Allie  Harley  has  been  something  of  a  traveler.  Eva 
Black's  principal  work  is  now  in  the  championship  of 
the  woman's  suffrage  movement.  A  recent  letter 
from  her  contains  the  following  passages: 

"What  a  flood  of  pleasant  memories  your  letter 
evoked  and  how  the  tears  spring  to  the  once  'mis- 
chievous eyes'  as  I  think  of  the  dear  old  days.  *  *  * 
How  delighted  I  was  when  you  would  come  to  my 
seat  and  sit  beside  me  a  little  while  now  and  then. 
*  *  *  It  does,  indeed,  seem  strange  to  think  of  Calvin 
Green  [a  son  of  Squire  Green,  a  member  of  the  school 
board  interviewed  by  Dr.  Wakely  in  Chapter  X]  as 


justice  of  the  supreme  court;  Judge  Boyd  of  the  su- 
preme court  of said  to  me  that  Judge  Green 

writes  the  smoothest  decisions  of  any  judge  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. *  *  *  " 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Harkins,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Anita  county  is  based  on  memories 
which  linger  in  the  mind  of  Rtitledge  Stockley.  The 
old  gentleman  grew  more  pedantic  and  lost  none  of 
his  geniality  as  the  weight  of  years  accumulated.  He 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Mr.  Stockley  makes  an  occasional  visit  to  Green 
Valley  and  it  has  been  a  rare  pleasure  to  him,  five — 
ten — twenty  years  after  the  cessation  of  his  work  in 
the  Green  Valley  School,  to  drop  into  Dan  Loring's 
grocery  store  and  talk  with  his  old  friend  about  the 
days  and  the  people  of  long  ago.  Poor  Dan!  he  no 
longer  dispenses  sugar  and  sunny  smiles  over  the 
grocery  counter.  He  has  gone  "the  way  of  all  flesh" 
and  his  son — Stockley's  old  pupil — succeeds  him. 

"The  Green  Valley  School"  is  the  true  record  of 
a  real  school.  Its  purpose  will  be  accomplished  if 
they  who  read  it  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  its 
perusal  as  the  author  has  experienced  in  committing 
the  principars  narrative  to  paper  and  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  they  are  able  to  catch  and  utilize  the  spirit 
which  animated  Rutledge  Stockley  and  rendered  his 
administration  of  the  Green  Valley  School  a  success. 


Price,  $UOO;    to  Teachers,  "JSg. 
Address    SCHOOL   EDUCATION,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Two  Publications  of  Exceptional  Merit  and  Popularity. 


THE  HEATH  READERS. 

Primer,  128  pages $  .25 

First  Reader,  130  pages - 25 

Second  Reader,  176  pages 35 

Third  Render,  256  pages 40 

Fourth  Reader,  320  pages 45 

Fifth  Reader,  352  pages 50 

Sixth  Reader,  352  pages 50 

To  the  editorial  work  of  tliis  series  some  of  the  best  known  ex- 
perts in  the  country  have  contributed.  The  literary  and  peda- 
gogical excellence  Is  due  to  the  work  of  leading  normal  and  train- 
ing school  principals,  teachers  of  reading,  kindergarten  supervisors, 
and  superintendents  of  schools.  All  the  books  are  in  accordance 
with  a  weU  formed  plan  that  ensures  unity  and  definiteness  as 
weU  as  breadth  and  flexibility.  The  series  is  characterized  by 
several  new  features  which  mark  a  distinct  advance  educationally. 
AU  the  books  excell  in  typography,  paper  and  printing,  are  beau- 
tifuUy  iUustrated,  and  handsomely  and  durably  bound. 


THE  NEW  WALSH  ARITHMETICS. 

Primary,  220  pages $  .30 

Grammar  School  Part  I.,  240  pages 40 

Grammar  School  Part  II. ,  280  pages 45 

The  New  Walsh  Arithmetics  have  received  the  Seal  of  Public  Ap- 
proval to  an  extent  never  before  equalled.  They  are  adopted  for 
exclusive  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  two  entire  states  (Indiana 
and  Montana)  and  for  nearly  two  thousand  cities  and  towns  (ed- 
ucational centers)  outside  of  these  two  states.  The  New  Walsh 
books  have  been  correcfed  and  perfected.  They  stand  the  school- 
room test.  They  are  commended  without  reserve  by  leading 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers.  Schools  introducing 
them  waste  no  time  with  experiments  and  run  no  risk  of  mixed 
editions;  they  sefiure  at  once  texts  of  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
ceUence,  and  insure  to  their  classes  the  greatest  measure  of  satis- 
factory results. 


A  handsome  thirty-two  (32)  page  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Heath  Readers  and   an   interesting  thirty-two 
(32)  page  Monograph  of  the  New  Walsh  Arithmetics  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on  application. 

The  Heath  Readers  and  the  New  Walsh  Arithmetics  are  published  by 

D-  C-   H  E  A  T  H    &    C  O- 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


WOODLAND  SECRETS 

By  LiVian  M.  Voight  Cherry 

Qoth,  214|Mges 

The  cntnmdnfir  beauties  of  wood  and  field  are 
here  set  forth  In  a  manner  which  Is  at  once  de- 
lightful and  satisfying.  He  or  she  who  enters  the 
home  of  the  lowly  and  the  sfaudy  denizens  of  na- 
ture's recesses  thru  this  book  will  find  in  Miss 
Cherry  a  competent  and  charming  guide. 

Twenty-one  families  of  plants  are  treated. 
There  is  a  beautiful  frontispiece  In  colors,  and  the 
book  has  numerous  haiftons  illustrations  from 
nature,  by  the  author.  The  teacher  and  the  lover 
of  woodland  and  prairie  will  find  this  book  a  de- 
lightful companion. 

Sent  postpaid  oo  iwcdpt  of  75c 

North-western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  D  MInneapoUa,  Minn. 


There  is  a 
greater 
dema  nd 


Teachers  Wanted 

for  our  first  grade  teachers  than  we  can  fill. 
You  are  sure  of  a  position.  See  advertise- 
ment of  Southern  Minnesota  Normal 


KXERCISKS   IN   SYNTAX 

By  Qeorge  B.  Alton  and  A.  W.  Rankin 

This  work  is  unique.  It  goes  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  grammatical  construction.  Its  use  in  hun- 
dreds of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  Is  the 
very  best  evidence  of  Its  vahie.  There  has  arisen 
an  insistent  demand  for  a 

Key  to  the  Exercises 

In  compliance  with  this  demand  the  publishers 
secured  the  servJces  of  two  persons  whose  powers 
of  acute  thinking  and  subtle  aaaiysls  supple- 
mented by  accurate  scholarship  peculiarly  fitted 
them  for  the  work. 

The  Key  explains  every  difficult  construction. 
For  the  competent.the  busy  teacher.it  saves  hours 
and  headaches. 

Prices 

Exercises  In  Syntax $  .25 

Key  to  Exercises  (for  teacher  only)    .      1.00 
With  an  order  for  twelve  or  more  copies  of  Exer- 
cises in  Syntax  a  Key  will  be  sent  without  cost  for 
teachers'  use  only.  If  special  request  Is  made. 

North-Westem  School  Supply  Co. 

Deirt.  D  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Exercises  in  Arithmetic 

FOR 

Qrammar  Grades,    Senior  Review, 
Teachers  Training:  Schools. 

In  two  parts:  Part  I.  Fractions, 
Part  Il_  Percentage. 

Every  phAse  of  Fraction*  t*  reprii?seTit*J  In  over 
JOO  problern^.  The  en  ike  field  of  P^riitniage  an  J 
Et^  a|}p]kdl]t>ti  is  LOvefeJ.  A  varftly  of  examples 
Sr>  proportii:<n.  Evoluiion.  lonirtiPtie  and  Tittte, 
uind  Mensuration,  toeeiEitr  wlili  XO  M^ceXflmcous 
Example*  flnJ  ttiirry-slx  HikM  School  Board  B.\- 
J  ml  na  I  kins  are  addeJ,  Hv^ry  advanced  class  tn 
lI  r  h  f  k  rriH^t  k  •*  hou  M  be  s  u  i>pHed  *■  1 1  h  t  h  ese  e xerc  i  les . 
Jlnyy  ijr«  iiJready  In  use  in  tiuodredsof  st'h<>ol*  ^tpJ 
fire  found  lndl!it>ensiible.  Whtita  claii'S  supply  fs 
ordered,  a  list  of  aniiwers  ts  fyrnlshevl  frte  for 
1  he  leacher's  refprence. 

Price,  Pvrti  I  mnd  II  bAu^il  together,  35c 
Net  to  Schoolii,  25c 

North -We  stem  School  Supply  Co, 

r>rpt»r>  iVllnn^apolii,  Mlnn^ 


Above  two  books  are  invaluable  for  Teachers  Training  Schools. 


Instructors  shmilH    u/rif-p  ii«5    inr  Qcimnl^c 
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TEACHERS'  SOUVENIRS 

!  Elegant  Gifts  For  Your  Scholars  at  Close  of  School 

'  — 

} 

*t  We  show  herewith  Illustrations  of  our  Styles  4  and  5  Souvenirs.  Both  are  12  page  book- 
;  lets  size  3 1-2  x  5  inches,  printed  in  five  beautiful  colors  and  richly  embossed  In  gold  and 
tied  with  an  elegant  silk  tassel.  The  covers  are  exactly  as  represented  here,  and  the  inside 
!  contains  an  elegant  poem  entitled  "Close  of  School",  written  especially  for  our  souvenirs 
(  which  is  illustrated  by  neat  engravings  and  other  appropriate  matter.  Besides,  we  print 
t  the  name  of  School,  District  No..  Township,  County,  State.  School  Board,  and  names  of 
'7  teacher  and  scholars  in  each  booklet,  which  matter  you  must  send  us  when  you  order. 
;  We  furnish  these  souvenirs  with  a  photo  of  the  teacher  or  school  house  on  each  souve- 
\  nir.  just  as  shown  on  No.  5.  if  desired,  All  we  require  you  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  photo- 
\     graph,  which  we  copy  and  return  to  you  uninjured. 

On  I*  Phn'i'n^  are  not  the  cheap  stamp  pictures.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  as 
^-^***  i^iivi..vo  good  as  can  be  made  from  the  one  you  send  us,  and  they  will 
fade.  We  can  copy  a  large  or  small  photograph,  or  from  a  group,  pro\ iding  the  head 
and  the  shoulders  of  the  one  to  be  cop'ed  are  not  too  close  to  others  in  the  group.  When 
sending  your  photograph  do  not  fail  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  back. 

We  have  been  In  the  souvenir  business  many  years,  and  It  has  been  our  constant  aim  each 
year  to  get  out  something  better  and  prettier  than  has  yet  been  on  the  market,  and  we  be- 
lieve you  will  find  that  our  No.  5  excels  in  beauty  anything  you  have  ever  seen,  and  should 
we  be  favored  with  your  order,  you  may  rest  assured  that  It  will  have  our  careful  attention, 
additional  ones  3c  each.     50  or  less  with  photo.  6 cents  each; 


\     not 

y  an/1 


Stjrl^  No*  5  we  be  favored  with  your  order,  you  may  rest  assured  thatlt'will  have  our  careful  attention.  Stjrl*  No*  A 

Price  List,  PostjMdd  :  50  or  less  without  photo.  5  cents  each;  additional  ones  3c  each.  50  or  less  with  photo.  6 cents  each;  additional  ones,  4c  each.  Elegant 
transparent  envelopes  to  match  at  Sc  per  dozen.    No  orders  filled  for  less  than  10  souvenirs  and  In  no  case  do  we  print  less  than  there  are  scholars  names  to  be  printed. 

If  you  do  not  find  our  Souvenirs  exactly  as  represented  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That's  the  way  we  do  business.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  you  send  for  sample  before  ordering,  although  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp.  We  cannot  send  samples  from  your  own 
school,  but  from  some  other  school,  which  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  we  produce. 

^       _  Wheeler.  Washington. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  received  the  souvenirs  a  week  before  my  school  closed.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  In  filling  my  order,  and  to  say  1  was  pleased 
with  the  souvenirs  does  not  half  express  my  thoughts.  Everything  is  just  as  you  said  It  would  be.  and  the  photos  were  better  than  the  original.  If  I  ever  have  anything 
more  done  In  that  line  I  will  surely  patronize  you.  Sincerely  yours,  Edgar  A.  Hopkins. 

SEIBBRT  PRIINTIIVa  CO^    Box  704,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


Nothing  adds  more  to  the  school- 
room than  a  pretty  picture  or  an  ar- 
tistic piece  of  statuary.  We  represent 
the  leading  art  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try and  can  give  lowest  prices  on 
school  pictures  and  statuary.  Write 
us. 


N-W  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

14th  Ave.  and  4th  St.  S.  E 

MINNEAPOLIS,     -     MINN. 
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Boards,  112  pages. 

Write  for  terms.    One  sample  postpaid  for  tea  cents. 


Postpaid,  35c  a  copy. 


(\i\\t\€r  I  il^A  Vl/ilH  Pir^  Management  and  Methods  for  Rural  and 
VJUinK  LrllvC  yy  IIU  r  irc  village  Schools,  by  Thomas  E.  Sanders.  Or- 
ders  received  from  11  states  in  20  days  from  first  announcement.  312  pp.  Postpaid  $1. 
The  Little  Schoolmistress    ^7  ^^^^liS®  ^ee  Hayes,    unexcelled  pedagogical 

story.    263  pares.    Cloth.     Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Combination— All  three  for  $2.00.    Address 

^hQ  RECORD  COMPANY^  Vroostor»   OKio. 


The  best  floor  oil  is  the 

Standard  Oil  Floor  Dressing 

for  sale  by 
North-western  School  Supply  Co. 
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Arr.  Omaha  6:30  a.  m.,  July  2,  1907 
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Arr.  Olorado  Springs  8:00  a.  m.  July  3. 1907 
Lv.  Colorado  Springs  6:00  a.  m.  July  A,  1907 
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Lv.  Glenwood  Spg's  8:00  p.  m.,  July  4,  1907 
Arr.  Salt  Lake  City  7:30  a.  m.  July  5, 1907 
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For  complete  information  address 
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GREETING 

We,  whose  faces  greet  you,  extend  a  hearty 
hand-shake  to  each  subscriber  and  venture  the  wish 
that  our  relations  may  not  only  continue  but  grow 
more  cordial  during  the  coming  year. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  three  of  the  staff  (Mrs.  Stephens,  Miss  Allen  and  Mr. 
Sweet)  do  not  appear.    The  fates  interfered  and  their  pictures  did  not  arrive  in  time  . 
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School  Education  for  190T-1908 


« 
We  want  you  to  read  very  carefully  the  bill  of 
fare   we   offer  you   on   these  pages.     We   feel  cer- 
tain you  will  find  some  parts  of  it  tempting  to  your 
appetite. 

The  September,  1907,  number  of  School  Educa- 
tion will  be  the  initial  number  for  the  new  school 
year.  Plans  have  already  been  concluded  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  best  of  the  old  features  and  the 
inauguration  of  new  ones  which  will  be  helpful 
alonp-  practical  lines. 

Editorial 

The  editorial  corps  of  School  Education  is  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  had  to  do  with  every 
phase  of  school  life.  The  staff  has  been  enlarged 
and  will  be  made  more  valuable  than  ever.  The 
educational  problems  of  the  day  will  be  discussed 
calmly,  ably,  and  fearlessly. 

Ct&rrent  Edt&cational  Tbot&gbt 

Every  mail  brings  to  the  editorial  table  of  School 
Education  the  choicest  educational  literature  from 
all  sections  of  the  Union,  from  Canada,  and  from 
our  Insular  Possessions.  The  cream  of  this  litera- 
ture will  be  placed  before  our  readers  each  month, 
in  short  extracts,  under  the  above  heading. 


IDlementary  I#it< 


Something  to  interest  boys  and  girls  of  from 
ten  to  fourteen  in  the  besj  things  from  the  world's 
great  authors.  School  Education  is  fortunate  in 
having  secured  to  conduct  this  department.  Miss 
Harriette  Wilbur,  who  is  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Teachers'  Helper  as  the  author  of 
Stage  Plays  for  Little  Actors.  The  program  for 
September,  1907,  is  entitled  "The  Literary  Hour," 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  variety  entertainment — a 
sort  of  Overture  to  the  year's  work.  Other  pro- 
grams are  "Birds  Christmas  Carol,"  "New  Year's 
Reception  to  American  Authors,"  "Champions  of 
Liberty"  (a  Memorial  Day  exercise),  "Children  of 
Dickens,"  "Famous  Men  in  School,"  etc. 

TeacKers  Queries 

Answers  will  be  given,  in  this  department,  to 
questions  which  concern  the  teacher  in  his  rela- 
tions to  pupils,  school-board,  patrons,  society,  and 
himself;  and  to  questions  on  subjects  taught  in  com- 
mon and  high  schools.  Puzzles  and  "posers"  are 
excluded. 

Name  and  address  of  writer  must  accompany 
each  question,  but  a  request  not  to  publish  them 
will  be  observed.  Only  questions  requiring  brief 
answers  can  be  answered. 

Department  of  Practical  Metbods 

The  feature  of  this  department  is  ways  of  doing 
or  devices  that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valu- 
able  in   schoolroom   practice.     Teachers   who   are 


well  informed  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed 
specific  cases  of  teaching  discipline.  School  Edu- 
cation will,  if  possible,  make  this  feature  of  its  work 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 

l&dtjicational  Fiction 

The  marvelous  success  of  "The  Green  Valley 
School,"  which  ran  for  two  years  as  a  serial  in 
School  Education,  has  determined  the  management 
to  make  the  School  Story  a  regular  feature  of  the 
magazine.  True  fiction  is  a  powerful  means  of  en- 
listing sympathy  and  determining  action  in  both 
young  and  old  on  the  side  of  right  conduct. 

Among  the  stories  written  by  Frank  H.  Sweet, 
of  Virginia,  "The  Coward,"  a  story  of  playing, 
swimming,  and  fighting;  "The  High  School  Crisis," 
how  the  boy  debater  turned  the  tide  at  town  meet- 
ing; "The  Captain  of  the  Nine,  or  Hockanum  vs. 
Nubbles,"  and  "That  Virgil  Examination,  or  the 
Broken  Rule." 

ScKool  Ne^vs  and  Personals 

This  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  School  Education  for  the  past  few  years.  We 
plan  to  make  it  still  more  attractive  and  valuable. 
The  colurnns  devoted  to  School  News  and  Person- 
als will  tell  what  school  men  and  school  women  are 
doing;  what  improvements  are  being  introduced 
into  the  schools ;  important  educational  news  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  various  parts  of  our  own 
country;  items  relating  to  simplified  spelling,  the 
Batavia  plan,  the  progress  of  industrial  training, 
new  school  laws,  teachers'  examinations,  agricul- 
ture in  rural  schools,  vertical  writing,  increase  of 
salaries ;  and  a  hundred  other  things  that  are  doing 
in  the  educational  world. 

TKe  ScKool  Entertainment 

After  an  extended  correspondence  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  with  Miss  Alice  E.  Allen,  of 
Lowville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  series  of  entertainments  or 
programs  suitable  for  evenings  or  for  Friday  after- 
noons. These  entertainments  are  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  rural  schools  and 
of  intermediate  grades.  The  programs  are  based 
on  the  phases  of  nature  at  different  seasons.  Some 
of  the  titles  are:  "The  Last  Flowers,"  "Snow 
Crystals"  (leading  up  to  Christmas),  "Stories  Writ- 
ten in  the  Snow,"  "Birds'  Nests,"  "Cocoons  and 
Butterflies." 

Department  of  Examinations 

For  several  years  School  Education  has  printed 
in  each  issue  one  set  of  questions  used  in  the  last 
state  teachers'  examination,  with  answers.  Teach- 
ers have  derived  great  profit  from  the  study  of  the 
department,  and  it  will  be  continued  during  the 
year  1907-08.  The  subjects  selected  for  this  depart- 
ment will  be  such  as  common  school  teachers  are 
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most  interested  in,  such  as  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar,  etc. 

Primary  Department 

It  gives  the  management  of  School  Education 
peculiar  pleasure  to  announce  that  Kathlyne  J. 
Libby  will  continue  as  editor  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment. Miss  Libby's  extended  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  rural,  graded,  and  normal  schools  gives 
her  a  peculiar  fitness  for  this  work.  Her  depart- 
ment has  new  plans  for  bright  and  original  games, 
stories,  songs,  etc.,  that  will  delight  the  teachers  of 
little  ones. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  this  department 
will  be: 

/•     Short  Stories  Ulustratir^  Methods  in  School  Man- 
agement 
These  will  be  true  stories  reproduced  for  the 
benefit  of  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. 

2.    Practical  School  Room  Aids 

Here  will  be  given  explicit  directions  for  malcing 
school  room  apparatus  at  slight  expense  which  will 
make  teaching  easier  and  more  delightful  in  every 
way.  Illustrations  will  accompany  these  directions 
when  needed. 

5.  Expression  Work 

4.  Blackboard  Stories 

5.  Devices  for  Seat  Work 
6*  Memory  Gems 

7.  Special  Aids  in  Key  Method  in  Phonics 

8.  Industrial  Work 

9.  Actual  Lessons  Reproduced  in  Language,  Reading* 

Phonics,  Games,  etc* 
to*    Historical  StoHes 

Dra^vin^ 

The  illustrated  lessons  by  Miss  Henrietta  Clo- 
path  in  last  year's  School  Education  have  been 
most  helpful  to  teachers  and  have  won  high  com- 
mendation from  connoisseurs  for  their  artistic  mer- 
it. The  best  promise  we  can  make  for  this  depart- 
ment is  that  Mile.  Clopath's  lessons  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  year  1907-08. 

Home  Department 

Edited  by  Mrs.  L.  J.  Stephens 

Every  thoughtful  and  intelligent  teacher  and  parent 
realizes  that  a  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  home  and  the  school  is  essential  to  success 
in  the  right  training  of  children.  In  recognition  of 
this  significant  truth  School  Education  has  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  Home  Department,  This  depart- 
ment will  contain  matter  of  interest  to  fathers  and 
mothers  and  suggestions  to  parents  and  teachers  for 
mutual  helpfulness. 

Mrs.  Stephens,  who  will  conduct  this  department, 
is  an  experienced  journalist,  a  former  teacher,  and 
a  mother,  and  has  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
management  of  this  department,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  bring  the  home  in  closer  touch  with  the  school. 


Some  of  the  leading  topics  discussed  will  be  the 
following : 

Individual  responsibility  of  parents  concerning  the 
success  of  the  school. 

Home  training  reflected  in  the  school-influences: 
its  standard  of  morality,  scholarship,  and  discipline. 

Importance  of  parents'  cooperation  and  sympathy 
with  the  teacher. 

Necessity  of  parents'  knowledge  of  school  work 
and  methods. 

Moral  and  social,  as  well  as  mental,  education 
shared  by  mothers  and  teachers. 

Mothers'  duty  to  teachers,  socially  and  in  the 
school. 

There  will  be  letters  from  mothers  presenting  their 
ideas  of  school  management,  discipline  and  instruction. 

Early  training  in  the  home  of  the  various  mental 
faculties,  observation,  comparison,  calculation,  memory, 
— learning  by  doing. 

Suggestions  to  mothers  concerning  •  reading  that 
will  help  them  keep  in  touch  with  the  children's  en- 
larging mentality. 

Practical  application  of  early  education  to  the 
chosen  vocations  of  later  life. 

Entertaining  and  educative  features  for  children 
will  be  given — geographical  and  other  rebuses,  word 
puzzles,  etc. 

The  Home  Department,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  one  with  the  school  and  will  be  of  superlative  in- 
terest to  teachers. 

TKe    City  St&perintendency 

School  Education  has  contained  matter  of  in- 
terest in  all  phases  and  grades  of  school  work.  But ' 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  department  that  will 
specially  appeal  to  superintendents  and  principals. 
This  department  will  discuss  such  topics  as  the 
following : 

1.  Use  of  the  circulating  library 

2.  Use  of  the  reference  library 

3.  Management  of  the  text-book  library 

4.  Records  of  pupils  in  high  school  grades 

5.  School  finance 

6.  Teachers  meetings 

7.  Relation  of  superintendent  to  principal 

8.  Relation  of  superintendent  to  teachers 

9.  The  superintendent  and  the  board 

10.  How  much  class  room  work  should  the  super- 
intendent do? 

11.  The  superintendent  in  the  community 

12.  ,The  superintendent's  relation  to  school  ath- 
letics, inter-school  debates,  etc. 

13.  To  what  extent  should  the  superintendent 
have  a  voice  in  the  construction  of  new  and  the 
repair  of  old  buildings? 

14.  What  relations  should  exist  between  the  city 
and  the  county  superintendent — between  the  city 
school  and  the  rural  schools? 
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IMPORTANT 

To  Subscribers  to  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 
Will  your  address  change  before  Sept.   1  ? 
Then  notify  us  NOW. 
Or  as  soon  as  you  know  the  new  address. 
Mention  the  old  address  when  you  write. 

Renew  your  subscription  NOW  even  tho  it 
has  not  expired. 

Special  inducements  are  offered  for  imme- 
diate renewal.        SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Summer 
Trainina  Schools 

. 

Have  you  a  satisfactory  te^t t  for  use  in  your  Summer 
School?     We  make  a  specialty    of    texts    for  use  in 
Teachers  Inatitutes  and  Summer  Schools,  and  would  like 
an  opportunity  to  submit  sample  copies  for  your  approval. 

Write  us,  stating  branches  which  you  expect  to  teach. 

NORTH-WESTERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

/ 

• 

ScHool  Erducation 

F«lili«lft«d  MoAtHl9^»  S«fl»t«mb«r  to  JtftA«»  Iac1«sIv« 

Vol.  XXVI,  No.  6              MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  JunC,  1907 

TO  SUBSCRIBI:RS  a  Jew  who  can  beat  a  Yankee  trader  in  trickery  and 

Price— Cash  in  advance,  $1.00  per  year  of  ten  numbers;  single  sharp  bargain-driving  must  ibe  an  exceptionally  shrewd 

copies  10  cents. 

The  Date    on  your  wrapper  is  the  last  month  of  your  term  of  one. 

S?S2SS.°^toa  ITib'S'^^?!'  '"'*"*'■  ""*  "••'"*  '^"'  But  our  Hebrew  friends  are  unduly  sensitive  in 

'''rX'^ISS^TlSbSS^r  by'^hfiwh'of  th,°iio?th,"notify'85  *€  matter  of  Shylock  and  Jessica.    It  is  true  that  Jes- 

pubiiahdrs  and  the  missins  number  wiu  be  tent.  gica,  a  Jewess,  was  unfilial  and  dishonest,  but,  on  the 

Change  of  Addreee— Notify  ua  of  any  ohanse  of  addreas— clvlns  ^.        .       j    r                       r^t.  •  j.-        i   j  i.       ^       i.     i  i. 

old  aa  weu  aa  new  addreaa  oa  postmaatera  do  not  forward  Other  hand,  Lorenzo,  a  Christian,  led  her  to  steal  her 

oiaeontinuaneee-when  ao  ordered.  School  Bducat  I  on  la  father's  money  and   jewels  and   is  plainly   set  forth 

rt^SStfonf  t?th5'^t^°^t'Sf  ^XtSr^  ^'Xft^  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.    But  it  is  hardly  prob- 

R.r.^„^::^nry*"An:'*7o^Ted'"S^^ta.  po.to«c  ^ble  that  Shakespeare  intended  to  show,  in  his  crea- 

money  orders,   or  express  money  orders,   made  payable  to  tion  of  Lorenzo  and  of  the  Christian  villain  lago  and 

SchoolBducation.  ^,. 

•77: „  ^    , 7~:; : of  the  Christian  debauchee  Falstaff,  that  Chnstianit}' 

Address  all  business  communications  to  ^                                  '                                    -^ 

SCHOOL^  EDUCATION  ^^"^s  to  debase  one's  nature. 

827-29-81  Fourteenth  Avenue  8.  E.,  But  what  of  Shylock  ?    This  man  was  not  wholly 

, '^'""^'^"*'  Minn,  depraved.     Granting,  however,   the   worst  that  can 

Bntered  i>t  the  Minneapolis  postofflce  as  second  da-  matter.  ^^  ^^.^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  comparison   the  author  makes- 

^^'STiS'Sne  Of  Se'fSffowi^Si'^'**'  °'*''*^  '*''"'*  "^  addresaed  ^^^  j.j j^  5^^^^  I_between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 

c.  w.  o.  HYDB ??^'^^:^.:^Si  Fourteenth  Ay^  8.  B.  ^^  decidedly  to  the  discredit  of  the  latter,  for  it  repre- 

A8SOCIATB  EDITOR,                 ^      ^  ^  sents  the  Tew  as  tjie  Christian's  pupil  in  villainy. 

B.J.RACB 8S8  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  B.  /         .  xu     m.  •  .-                  u.a^      •       cu 

ASSISTANT  BDiTOR.  Speaking  of  the  Christian  merchant  Antonio,  Shy- 

MRS.  B.  K.  JAQUB8 887  BV>urteenth  Aye.  8.  B.  j^j^          g. 

Co..yrt.ht.  IIW..  by  C.  W.  O.  Hyde.  ,,^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

rpjn       0   f  million;  *  *  *  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bar- 

IlClttOftM  gains ;  and  what's  his  reason  ?    I  am  a  Jew.    Hath  not 

_^—  a  Jew  eyes,  *  *  *  senses,  affections,  passions  *  *  * 

^           .  .  as  a  Christian  has?    If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed? 

Race  Sensitiveness  jf  y^^  ^^^^^^  ^g  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  laugh?  *  *  *  and  if  you 

We  learn  from  the  Missouri  School  Journal  that  wrong  us  shall  we  not  revenge?    if  we  are  like  you 

the  movement  against  the  use  of  The  Merchant  of  in  the  rest   we  will  r^^mfr/^  y()w  in  that     If  a  Jew 

Venice  as  a  classic  in  the  public  schools  that  origi-  ^'''''^  ^  Christian,  what  is  his  (Christian)  humility? 

V  C11H.C  ao  a  ciaoaiv,        u*^  p  u^                                &  Revcngc.  If  z  Chnstian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his 

nated  in  Detroit  has  reached  St.  Louis.      The  Jews  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?    Why,  revenge, 

hold,"  says  the  Journal,  'that  Shylock  and  Jessica  are  j^y^^  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute." 
not  representative  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  contend  that 

the  study  of  those  characters  leads  to  a  false  impres-  Shakespeare  evidently  intended,  in  this  and  similar 

sion  of  the  Jews  and  serves  to  accentuate  and  keep  passages,  to  offer,  thru  Shylock,  a. defense  against 

alive  the  long  standing  differences  and  prejudices  be-  current  attacks  upon  the  Jewish  people,  by  showing 

tween  the  Jew  and  the  Christian.     While  conceding  ^j^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^.^  ^^^,j       ^.^ 

CTounds  for  their  claims,  the  school  men  are  loath  to  .                                                              .          ^ 

yield,  claiming  that  it  lies  with  the  teacher  to  clear  Chnstians,  they  were  no  worse  than  Christians  them- 

the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  respect  to  Shylock  and  selves,  who  set  them  the  example.     When  Antonio 

Jessica  as  representative  characters."  and  Bassanio  are  haggling  with  the  Jew  over  the 

In  view  of  the  persecutions  to  which  Jews  have  terms  of  the  bond,  the  latter  exclaims : 

been  subjected  for  hundreds   of.  years   in   so-called  «o  father  Abram,  what  these  Christians  are, 

Christian  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 

sensitive  in  regard  to  any  movement  or  any  literary  The  thoughts  of  others  I" 

production  that  brings  into  prominence  those  char-  If  it  be  true  that  the  reading  of  The  Merchant  of 

acteristics  which — in  Christendom — are'popularly  sup-  Venice  tends  to  accentuate  the  prejudice  of  Christians 

posed  to  be  essential  elements  in  Jewish  character.  against  Jews,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  play  appeals 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  class  of  people  to  Jewish  prejudice  against  Christians.     The  juster 

more  honorable  in  their  business  dealings  than  Jews,  view  is  that  it  depicts  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
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day  on  the  part  of  both  classes  and  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moral  superiority  of  either  religion  it  oc- 
cupies neutral  ground.  — H. 


Moral  Training 

Let  every  reader  of  School  Education  give  a  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  perusal  to  the  article  by  Superin- 
tendent Shearer  in  this  issue,  entitled  "The  Problem 
of  Moral  Training."  This  problem  is  tihe  most  mo- 
mentous one  before  the  school  world  and  the  sugges- 
tions given  by  Superintendent  Shearer  for  its  solution 
are  the  most  practical  and  show  the  most  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  elements  involved  in  the  question 
of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  prevalence  of  immoral  practises  is  a  present 
and  alarming  peril.  By  immoral  practises  we  mean 
dishonesty,  injustice,  impurity  in  word  and  deed,  un- 
truthfulness, laxity  in  matters  of  meum  and  tuum,  and 
all  the  baleful  fruits  that  come  from  the  single  root, 
selfishness.  These  practises  prevail  not  only  in  Wall 
street,  in  society,  in  politics,  in  the  family  and  in  the 
church :  they  are  found  budding  in  the  reading,  arith- 
metic and  geography  classes;  in  kindergarten,  school 
and  college;  on  the  recitation  seats  and  the  teacher's 
platform. 

It  may  be  left  (as  it  has  been  left  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years)  to  speculative  philosophy  to  investi- 
gate such  questions  as  the  origin  of  evil,  the  purpose 
and  the  reality  or  unreality  of  tendencies  to  do  wrong, 
etc.  It  is  "a  condition  and  not  a  theory"  with  which 
the  teacher  has  to  do,  and  the  condition  is  so  serious 
as  to  demand  his  best  thought  and  his  most  conse- 
crated service.  Questions  of  language,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy  are  to  that  of  moral  training  as  zero  is 
to  infinity. 

There  is  only  one  thing  we  wish  to  add  to  Mr. 
Shearer's  discussion;  namely,  that  the  only  teacher 
capable  of  giving  instruction  in  morals  that  shall 
benefit  instead  of  harm  the  pupil  is  "he  that  hath  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart." 

On  the  i8th  of  March,  1907,  a  paper  published 
in  a  college  town  of  the  northwest  printed  an  article 
from  which  the  following  is  taken :  '*    * 

"Petty  thievery  has  again  broken  out  in 

College.  It  appears  to  be  epidemic  in  the  College  more 
or  less  regularly.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  work  of  stu- 
dents *  *  *  The  usual  process  is  to  make  away 
with  new  books  of  considerable  value  and  sell  them  to 
some  bookstore  for  about  half  price  *  *  *  " 

Nothing  is  gained  and  much  is  lost  by  shutting  our 
eyes  to  conditions  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  re- 
form. 

—H, 


Text-BooR  Morals 

Several  states  require  by  statute  the  teaching  of 
morals  in  the  public  schools  and  in  New  York  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  which  requires 
that  at  least  forty  lessons  a  year  on  morals  be  given 
from  a  text-book.  This  is  all  wrong.  Boys  do  not 
learn  honesty  and  girls  modesty  by  getting  lessons 
in  a  text-book  on  morals. 

"Have  you  got  your  lesson  in  morals?" 
"No,  I  just  hate  morals, — worse  than  algebra." 
Such  conversation  will  not  be  uncommon  when 
text-book  morals  are  planted  in  the  schools.  Any 
teacher  can  "hear  a  lesson"  in  morals,  but  if  he  be 
not  himself  a  living  encyclopedia  of  practical  morality 
the  moral  natures  of  the  children  will  be  ruined  rather 
than  benefited  by  book  morals. 

An  investigation  made  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
high  school  grades  of  the  Boston  schools  showed  that, 
because  of  knowledge  gained  at  home,  at  school,  or  at 
church,  a  majority  of  the  pupils  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  moral  obligation,  while  the  conduct  Of  the  same 
pupils  revealed  a  deplorable  state  as  to  moral  char- 
acter. Moral  instruction  from  fathers  who  are  graft- 
ers, mothers  who  are  white  liars,  and  teachers  who 
are  frivolous  and  conscienceless  will  never  improve 
the  moral  condition  of  the  young.  The  first  step  in 
the  teaching  of  morality  was  indicated  by  a  great 
Teacher  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  when  he  said: 
"First  cast  out  the  beam  which  is  in  thine  own  eye  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  which' 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye."  — H. 


Schools  and  Teachers  are  First 

Very  few  superintendents  have  been  elected  for 
next  year  whose  salaries  have  not  been  increased. 
What  is  now  needed,  is  more  effective  supervision  and 
this  will  come,  when  more  eflFective  men  take  hold  of 
supervision  of  schools.  They  will  take  hold,  when  sal- 
aries are  equal  to  what  can  be  earned  in  other  profes- 
sions. The  tax  paying  element  is  seriously  thinking 
about  salaries  of  teachers.  The  teacher  is  receiving 
more  attention  today  than  ever.  The  schools  are  more 
seriously  talked  about  today  than  ever.  If  this  educa- 
tional wave  of  school  betterment  and  salary  adjust- 
ment continues,  our  schools  and  teachers  will  advance 
to  the  position  where  they  belong — ^to  the  first  place 
in  the  social  organization  of  this  country. — R. 


I^tither  BtirbanK's  Notion 

Luther  Burbank,"the  wizard  horticulturist," says 
"children  are  over  educated."  Had  he  his  way  all 
children  under  10  years  of  age  should  never  enter  a 
school-room.     How  ideal  this  would  be,  if  all  chil- 
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dren  could  be  born  in  the  country  amid  blooming 
flowers  and  singing  birds,  breathing  the  fresh,  dust- 
less  air  and  learning  of  nature  at  first  hand.  The 
kindergarten  would  disappear  and  the  children  at 
ten  would  come  to  us  teachers  with  rosy  cheeks, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  strong  bodies.  When  shall  this 
be?  When  all  are  born  in  Boston,  and  who,  as 
Beecher  said,  will  not  need  to  be  born  again. — R 


Valler  Citr»  N.  D.,  Normal  School 

A  Few  Pertinent  Facts 

The  school  enrolled  444  normal  students  in  1906. 
There  is  a  four-years'  course  for  graduates  of  com- 
mon schools.  There  is  a  one-year's  professional 
course  for  graduates  of  high  schools.  A  diploma 
which  amounts  to  a  life  certificate  is  given  for  each 
of  the  courses  above.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 
are  taught.  There  is  an  uniformed  student  band  of 
twenty  pieces;  a  ladies'  band  of  thirty  pieces;  a 
normal  orchestra  of  fifteen  instruments ;  a  mandolin 
and  guitar  club;  a  glee  club  and  students'  chorus. 
Instruction  is  given  in  all  forms  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Besides  the  regular  classes  in  elocution, 
faculty  members  aid  the  work  of  four  literary  and 
debating  clubs.  There  are  public  rhetoricals  every 
week.  The  Valley  City  Lecture  Association 
brings  the  finest  talent  in  America  every  year 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  students.  The  Model 
School  gives  every  senior  an  opportunity  to  teach 
classes  of  children  before  graduating,  under  a  corps 
of  expert  critic  teachers.  Here  there  are  classes  in 
methods,  manual  training,  sewing,  sloyd,  journalism, 
drawing,  and  water  colors.  Write  President  George 
A.  McFarland  for  catalog  and  further  information. 


Teachers*  Qtieries 

"H.  H.  K.,"  Buflfalo  Lake,  Minn.— Please  give 
rhe  construction  of  the  italicized  clause  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

There  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  in  the  parish  since 
he  has  lived  among  them ;  if  any  dispute  arises,  they 
apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision;  if  they 
do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
happened  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to 
me. — Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 

The  italicized  clause  is  in  form,  a  relative  clause 
because  it  is  introduced  by  the  relative — or  conjunc- 
tive— pronoun  which.  The  pronoun  which  connects 
its  clause  to  the  antecedent,  which  is  the  clause  if 
they  *  *  *  judgment.  The  last  \mentioned 
clause  has  a  double  office — that  of  a  noun  in  being 
the  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  and  that  of  an  adverb 
in  modifying  the  verb  appeal. 

"L.  B.  H.,"  Winona,  Minn.— What  are  the  legal 


holidays  authorized  by  Congress  to  be  observed  in 
the  United  States? 

There  are  none.  Congress  requires  the  observ- 
ance of  Labor  Day,  July  4th,  Memorial  Day,  De- 
cember 2Sth,  and  January  ist,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  government  offices,  reservations, 
arsenals,  navy  yards,  and  forts.  Each  state  names 
its  own  holidays. 

"G.  L.  R.,"  Marietta,  Ohio.— I  have  read  or 
heard,  somewhere,  that  one  of  our  presidents  did  not 
receive  as  many  votes  as  were  cast  for  one  of  his 
unsuccessful  competitors.  Is  this  true?  If  it  is,  how 
could  he  be  president? 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  chosen,  not 
by  popular  vote,  but  by  electors  chosen  by  popular 
vote  in  each  state.  It  has  happened  in  two  presi- 
dential elections  that  fewer  votes  were  cast  for  the 
electors  of  the  successful  candidate  than  for  the 
electors  who  voted  for  some  competitor.  In  1876 
there  was  a  plurality  of  votes  for  the  Tilden  electors, 
but  Hayes  was  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  electors.  In 
a  similar  way,  Harrison  was  chosen  by  a  plurality 
of  electoral  votes  in  1888,  altho  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  was  for  the  Cleveland  electors.  In 
common  parlance,  Tilden  had  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  for  president  in  1876  and  Cleveland  had 
a  plurality  of  that  vote  in  1888. 


Reading  Circle  V^orR 

"The  State  Reading  Circle  Board"  has  adopted 
three  very  valuable  books  for  the  present  year's  course. 
"The  Green  Valley  School"  is  a  strong,  inspiring  story 
of  actual  occurrences  in  the  school  room,  it  should 
be  read  by  every  teacher,  but  especialy  by  those  just 
beginning  the  work- 

Roarks'  "Economy  in  Education"  treats  the  school 
as  the  social  and  intellectual  center  of  the  community, 
it  is  a  splendid  book  and  commands  the  attention  of 
teachers. 

Long's  "American  Poems"  contains  a  choice  col- 
lection of  American  poems  as  well  as  an  outline  of 
verse  forms  and  other  helpful  matter. 

The  Department  of  Education  will  base  one-half 
of  the  examination  in  reading  at  the  next  two  ex- 
aminations on  Long's  "American  Poems." 

Questions  in  professional  test' based  on  "The  Green 
Valley  School"  and  "Roarks'  Economy  in  Education" 
will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  every  county  superintend- 
ent and  will  be  quite  generally  used  at  the  next  two 
examinations. 

Teachers  and  those  intending  to  become  teachers 
are  earnestly  entreated  to  take  up  the  reading  circle 
work  and  thus  become  more  professional  in  their 
chosen  line  of  work. 

Ask  your  county  superintendent  for  a  circular  de- 
scribing the  work  in  detail  and  explaining  what  credit 
will  be  given  for  work  done  under  direction  of  the 
reading  circle  board.  Martin  L.  Pratt, 

May  17,  1907.  Secretary. 
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THe  N.  Er.  A.  Meeting  at  Los  Ang'eles 


The  National  Educational  Association  is  the  largest 
and  by  far  the  most  important  organization  of  teachers 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  words  in  setting 
forth  th«  value  to  teachers  of  the  coming  convention.  It 
is  the  trip  to  and  from  this  gathering  of  which  we  would 
speak.  At  low  cost  it  will  afford  an  unparalleled  season 
of  pleasure,  of  professional  profit,  and  of  that  physical 
and  mental  rest  which  tired  teachers  so  sorely  need. 

School  Education  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
trace  out  a  route  which  should  combine,  in  the  highest 
degree,  comfort,  safety,  and  scenic  beauty.  Our  judg- 
ment is  that  these  requisites  may  be  best  obtained  over 
the  following  lines:  From  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  by 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway  to  Kansas  City;  thence 
by  Santa  Fe  Line  to  Los  Angeles;  thence  (after  the  con- 
vention) by  Southern  Pacific  to  Portland,  Oregon;  thence 
by  Northern  Pacific  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The 
most  direct  route  from  many  parts  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  lies  thru  the  Twin  Cities.  Teachers  can  join 
the  party  at  Kansas  City  or  at  intermediate  stations  ot 
the  M.  &  St.  L.  Railway. 

WKr  TKis   Rovite? 

A  Comfortable  Journey 

Some  have  the  impression — a  quite  natural  one — that 
the  Santa  Fe,  being  a  southern  route,  is  the  hottest  one. 
This  is  erroneous.  Under  a  temperature  which  in  the 
humid  East  prostrates  a  large  number  by  sunstroke  and 
renders  railway  travel  intolerable,  the  traveler  in  the 
West  suffers  no  serious  discomfort. 

You  may  reasonably  expect  cool  weather  nearly  all 
the  way  from  Colorado  west  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
Santa  Fe  crosses  four  mountain  ranges.  The  altitude 
averages  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea-level.  At  times 
you  are  more  than  a  mile  up  in  the  sky.  It  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  continuous  mountain-top. 

Scenery  En  Route 


With  the  aid  of  a  helper  engine,  the  train  slowly 
crawls  up,  up,  up,  almost  to  the  top — plunges  into  a  mile- 
long  tunnel,  emerges  into  the  sunshine  again  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,608  feet,  and  glides  down  hill  to  the  level  coun- 
try once  more.  This  is  the  land  of  the  adobe,  the  land  of 
the  Mexican  and  the  Pueblo  Indian.  You  now  cross  the 
Glorieta  Range,  7>453  feet  high;  go  thru  Apache  Canyon; 
pass  near  Santa  Fe,  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States; 
traverse  the  region  of  the  Navajos  aiid  the  Pueblos;  and 
view  prodigious  mountain  terraces,  profound  canyons, 
beds  of  lava,  purple  peaks,  until  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  reached. 

You  now  take  a  downhill  run  into  California  and 
cross  the  Mohave  desert  at  the  narrowest  place.  The  track 
is  oil-sprinkled  and  there  is  little  dust.  The  California  of 
your  dreams  is  now  a  reality  until  you  arrive  in  Los 
Angeles. 

A  stop  over  of  one  day  will  enable  you  to  see  the 
petrified  forest  whose  wonders  are  simply  indescribable. 

The  Return  Trip 

takes  you  to  San  Francisco;  thru  northern  California, 
in  view  of  Mt.  Shasta;  to  Portland,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  of  the  northwest,  lying  at  the  head  of  ship 
navigation  on  the  Columbia.  Fine  views  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  and  the  peaks  of  St.  Helens,  Rainier,  etc.,  arc 
to  be  had  here. 


En  Route  to  Los  Angeles 


Mt  St.  Helens  and  Mt.  Rainier  from  Portland,  Ore. 

Leaving  Portland  on  the  Twin  City  Express  at  11:45 
p.  m.  the  returning  party  rides  thru  a  thousand  miles  of 
mountain  scenery  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  whence  a  side 
trip  carries  it  to  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  the  great  scenic 
regions — the 


Yellowstone  National  Park 

Thousands  of  Americans  and  other  thousands  of  visi- 
tors  from  the  Old  World  have  learned  in  the  past  de- 
cade that  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  all  the  great  scenic  regions,  and  that  thc'-e  is  no 
more  delightful  region  on  all  the  American  continent  in 
which  to  spend  an  outing  of  a  week,  a  month  or  a  sea- 
son, or  to  visit  going  to  or  returning  from  the  N.  E.  A. 
convention.  Nestled  among  the  great  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  some  of  which  reach  altitudes  of  from  10,000 
to  13,000  feet,  it  is  a  land  of  pure,  bracing  and  health- 
giving  air. 
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Golden  Gate,  Yellowstone  Park 


Grand   Canyon   of  Arkona 

Space  does  not  permit  even  tKe  enumeration  of  all 
the  beauties  of  this  route.  For  full  information  on  these 
points  and  in  regard  to  meals,  stop-overs  (which  are  un- 
limited within  the  time),  etc.,  teachers  should  call  on  or 
write  to  J.  G,  Rickel  of  the  M.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  424  Nic- 
ollet avenue,  Minneapolis;  C  C  Carpenter,  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  Guaranty  Building^  Minneapolis,  and  G.  F.  McNeil. 
19  Nicollet   Block,  Minneapolis. 

Tile   Itlnermry 

The  following  table  will  tell  you  just  when  to  leave 
for  the  great  convention.  It  gives  you  a  choice  of  three 
dates  for  leaving  Minneapolis  and  of  two  different  trains 
from  Kansas  City  on  each  of  the  three  days.  All  trains 
start  from  the  M.  &  St  L.  station,  Minneapolis,  corner 
of  Washington  avenue  and  Fourth  avenue  North.  Those 
who  plan  to  stop  over  at  the  Grand  Canyon  (or  else- 
where) for  two  days  should  leave  Minneapolis  or  St* 
Paul  at  9:40  on  Monday,  July  1st,  This  will  bring  them 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  on  the  Fourth  of  July*  If  you 
wish  for  one  day's  stop-over,  you  can  leave  at  the  same 
hour  on  Tuesday,  July  2nd.  If  you  desire  to  go  thru  with- 
out stop,  you  can  dp  so  by  leaving  on  Wednesday,  July  3. 


By  California  Express 


Lv.  Minneapolis  9:40  a.  m. 
Ar.  Kansas  City  7:00  a.  m. 
Lv.  Kansas  City  11:30  a.  m. 
Ar.  Grand  Canyon  4:20  p.m. 

Lv.  Grand  Canyon  8:30  a.m. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  8:20  a.  m. 


Monday,  July  ist. 
Tuesday,  July  2nd. 
Tuesday,  July  2nd. 
Thursday,    July    4th. 
2   days  at  Canyon. 
Saturday,  July  6th. 
Sunday,  July  7th. 


Tuesday,  July  2nd. 
Wednesday,  July  3rd. 
Wednesday,  July  3rd. 
Friday,  July  5th. 

I    day   at   Canyon. 
Saturday,  July  6th. 
Sunday,  July  7th. 


Wednesday,  July  3rd. 
Thursday,  July  4th. 
Thursday,  July  4th. 
Saturday,  July  6th. 
No  time  at  Canyon. 
Saturday,  July  6th. 
.Sunday,  July  7th. 


By  California  Limited 


Lv.  Minneapolis  9:40  a.  ra. 
Ar.  Kansas  City  7:00  a.  m. 
Lv.  Kansas  City  8:45  a.  m. 
Ar.  Grand  Canydn  3:45  a.  m. 

Lv.  Grand  Canyon  8:30  a.  m. 
Ar.   Los  Angeles  8:20  a.   m. 


Monday,  July  ist. 
Tuesday,  July  2nd. 
Tuesday,  July  2nd. 
Thursday,  July  4th. 
2   days   at   Canyon. 
Saturday,    July   6th. 
Sunday,  July  7th. 


Tuesday,  July  2nd. 
Wednesday,  July  3rd. 

Fridav,  July  5th. 
I  day  at  Canyon. 
Saturday,  July  6th. 
Sunday,  July  7th. 


Wednesday,  July  3rd. 
Thursday,  July  4th. 

Saturday,  July  6th. 
No  time  at  Canyon. 

Sunday,  July  7th. 
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Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona 


By   NortKern    Pacific 

Leave  Los  Angeles  July  13th,  7.30  p.  m.,  via  S.  P. 
(Coast  Line).   ^ 

Arrive  San  Francisco  July  14th,  10:14  a.  m.,  via  S. 
Leave  San   Francisco  July  14th,  8:20  p.  m.,  via 
Arrive  Portland  July  i6th,  7:25  a.  m.,  via  S.  P. 
Leave  Portland  July  i6th,  11:45  P-  iti»  via  N.  P. 
Arrive  Seattle  July  17th,  7:05  a.  m.,  via  N.  P. 
Leave  Seattle  July  17th,  3:00  p.  m.,  via  N.  P. 
Arrive    Livingston    July    19th,    5:10   a.    m.,    via 

(Sixle  Trip  to  Yellowstone  Park). 
Leave  Livingston  July  25th,  6:15  a.  m.,  via  N.  P. 
Arrive  Minneapolis  July  26th,  i  :5o  p.  m.,  via  N.  P. 

TicRets 

Tickets  are  on  sale  June  22  to  July  5  inclusive.  The 
fare  for  the  round  trip  is  $61.90  from  St.  Paul  or  Minne- 
apolis to  Los  Angeles  and  return  or  $74.40  if  the  return 
trip  is  by  way  of  Portland  as  given  in  above  table.  Pas- 
sengers   may    go    from    San    Francisco    to  •  Portland    by 


P. 

S. 


N.    P. 


School  cJ^ie^ws  and  Personals 

Dean  George  F.  James  of  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  been  invited  to  give  the 
commencement  addresses  for  the  schools  of  Crookston 
on  May  30th,  of  Warren  on  May  31st  and  of  Wells  on 
June  3rd. 

Supt.  E.  T.  Carroll  has  been  asked  by  the  Wadena 
school  board  to  remain,  and  has  accepted. 

H.  S.  Hilleboe  has  been  recalled  to  Benson,  where  he 
for  several  years  supervised  the  schools  with  success. 

Supt.  A.  D.  Griflfin  of  Kasota  "^oes  to  Hawley. 

Lillian  Blaisdell  of  the  Mankato  normal  school  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Supt.  King  of  Aitkin  has  accepted  a  renewal  of  his  con- 
tract for  another  year. 

Owatonna  will  install  a  kindergarten  next  year. 

Warren  has  increased  Supt.  Keenan's  salary  $100. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Wenger  has  decided  to  accept  the  position 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Fulda  schools  for  another  year. 

W.  H.  Hollands  of  Corpus  Christ!,  Texas,  returns  to 
Minnesota  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Pipestone. 

C.  G.  Selvig  will  superintend  at  Glencoe. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Hay  remains  at  Thief  River  Falls. 

Twenty  young  men  and  women  will  graduate  from 
Macalester  this  year. 

There  is  no  rule  against  the  "Third  Term"  in  Luverne, 
Minn.  That  is  what  Supt.  Geo.  B.  Haverson  has  been 
elected  to. 


steamer  if  they  prefer.  The  r^tes  here  given  include  the 
$2.00  membership  fee. 

Stop-overs  can  be  made  at  pleasure  of  passengers.  H 
they  make  many  stop-overs  they  will  have  to  calculate 
on  leaving  prior  to  July  3rd,  so  as  to  allow  for  such  stop- 
overs as  they  wish  to  make. 

The  return  limit  on  all  tickets  will  be  September   I5- 

Alternative   Route 

\n  alternative  route  (trains  starting  from  M.  &  St.  L. 
Station)  is  given  in  the  advertisement  on  the  second  (in- 
side) page  of  the  front  cover,  to  which  attention  is 
called.  One  of  the  attractions  of  this  route  is  a  stop-over 
of  24  hours  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

With  such  attractions  as  are  above  barely  hinted  at. 
added  to  the  delights  of  congenial  companionship,  this 
trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  return  will  be  something  to  be 
remembered   for   a  lifetime. 

K  member  of  School  Education  staff  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  railway  lines  will  be  at  each  train  at  the  time 
of  departure  from   Minneapolis. 


^\       Supt.   Smyser  of  Morris  has  his  salary  raised. 

Supt.  G.  A.  Hanson  of  Renville  has  his  salary  raised. 

Supt.  H.  G.  Childs  remains  at  Slayton  at  an  increased 
salary. 

School  Education  regrets  exceedingly  that  it  has 
no  space  left  for  announcements  of  the  Summer  School 
and  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Dean  George  F.  James  has  provided  many  new 
things  for  both  which  will  have  unusual  interest  for 
teachers.    Write  to  him  for  full  information. 

The  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1906  meet- 
ing of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  has  been 
delayed  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  printing  plant  of  Harri- 
son &  Smith.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  volume  can  be 
mailed  so  as  to  reach  the  members  as  early  as  June  i. 

There  is  absolutely  no  space  left  in  this  number  of 
School  Education  to  speak  of  the  38  state  county 
summer  schools  for  teachers.  Teachers  will  receive  due 
notice  of  these  from  the  county  superintendents  and  thru 
the  local  papers. 

A  new  rule  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  provides 
that  students  who  are  conditioned  on  their  class  work  can- 
not play  football  or  do  anything  else  outside  of  their  class 
Vvoric.  They  cannot  belong  to  the  glee  clubs,  baseball 
clubs,  athletic  organizations  of  any  kind;  they  cannot 
take  part  in  the  productions  of  plays,  be  identified  with 
the  student  publications  or  indulge  in  any  side  issues 
whatever. 

Chicago's  school  children  and  the  various  children's 
clubs  of  the  improvement  societies  and  social  settlements 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  on  May  13  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  city  street  cleaning  department's  crusade  for  cleaner 
streets  and  a  more  beautiful  Chicago. 
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The  Problem  of  Moral  Training 

By  Supt.  W.  J.  Shearer,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

From  the  School  Journal  of  March  16 

Can  Morals   Be  TavigHt? 

The  great  lack  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  moral 
training  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  some  intelli- 
gent people  have  asserted  that  morals  cannot  be 
taught  except  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  exam- 
ple. They  fail  to  remember  that  to  know  what  is  right 
and  wrong  is  a  necessary  condition  to  selecting  the 
right  and  rejecting  the  wrong.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge there  can  be  no  moral  act.  The  object  of  teach- 
ing is  the  imparting  of  knowledge.  All  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  held  by 
all  children,  and  by  not  a  few  grown  people,  are  much 
confused. 

We  are  told  that  moral  education  means  education 
in  morals  thru  the  use  of  the  truth  as  expressed  in 
our  commonly  accepted  ethics.  Here  then  we  have  a 
system  of  knowledge  which  must  be  imparted  by  in- 
struction in  some  form.  Surely  then  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  training  in  morals  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  regular  systematic  instruction. 
Meaning  and  Object  of  Moral  Training 

We  should  not  forget  that  moral  training  is  a 
broader  term  than  the  teaching  of  morals.  The  first 
touches  every  moment  of  the  child's  life,  the  latter  has 
to  do  principally  with  the  formal  instruction  of  the 
school.  The  first  is  taught  largely  thru  example, 
the  latter  more  by  precept. 

The  objects  of  moral  training  are,  ( i )  The  teaching 
of  what  is  right;  (2)  The  subjection  of  the  lower  feel- 
ings to  the  higher;  (3)  The  improvement  of  the  mo- 
ral judgment;  (4)  The  strengthening  of  the  feeling 
of  moral  obligation;  (5)  The  observance  of  the  moral 
law;  (6)  The  training  in  habits  of  right  conduct. 
Ho^r  Can  Morals   Be  TaugHt? 

As  before  stated,  in  moral  training  teachers  must 
ever  keep  before  themselves  the  fact  that  it  is 
knowledge  which  awakens  the  feelings,  that  the  feel- 
ings influence  the  will  and  that  it  is  the  will  which  de- 
termines conduct. 

The  first  object,  then,  in  moral  training  is  to  teach 
by  systematic  instruction  what  is  right. 

The  second  object  is  to  awaken  right  feelings  by 
touching  the  heart  thru  knowledge  and  instruction 
given.  It  is  not  enough  to  enlist  the  interests  of  the 
child  thru  the  intellect.  The  interest  must  deepen  into 
a  lasting  feeling.  As  such  it  will  influence  the  motives. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil's  conduct  be  right  ex- 
ternally. The  actions  must  be  inspired  by  the  higher 
motives. 

A  third  object  of  moral  instruction  is  to  train  the 
moral  judgment.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  and  un- 
derstand what  is  the  proper  method  of  procedure  or 
to  determine  what  motives  should  govern. 

The  fourth  object  of  moral  instruction  is  to 
strengthen  the  feelings  of  moral  obligation  by  quick- 
ening the  conscience.  Like  every  other  power  the 
conscience  may  be  developed  by  proper  activity  for 
which  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  and  practice  is 
necessary. 

The  fifth  object  of  moral  training  is  to  lead  pupils 
to  do  what  is  right  and  avoid  the  wrong. 


The  sixth  and  highest  object  is  to  so  train  pupils 
in  doing  right  that  proper  conduct  may  become  habit- 
ual. All  other  objects  are  but  means  to  this  all-impor- 
tant end. 

Teachers  should  remember  that,  like  all  other  ac- 
tivities, the  moral  powers  exist  in  children  only  as 
germs.  The  great  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  develop 
these  germs  into  healthy  and  well  proportioned  growth. 
The  teacher's  work  is  to  teach  the  child  what  is  right 
and  to  willingly  choose  it  rather  than  the  wrong;  to 
prefer  the  right  to  present  pleasure;  to  place  duty 
above  and  before  the  gratification  of  desire;  to  hold 
fast  to  honor  and  integrity  at  the  sacrifice  of  present 
gain ;  to  regard  the  interests  of  others  as  equal  to  one's 
own  interests. 

Moral   and   Civil   I^a^v 

The  field  of  the  moral  judgment  is  voluntary,  hu- 
man action.  The  moral  law  is  imposed  not  by  others 
but  by  ourselves.  Its  application  is  wider,  and  its 
aims  are  loftier  than  those  of  the  civil  law.  It  deals 
with  the  motives,  while  the  civil  law  deals  with  actions. 

The  moral  standard  has  differed  with  times,  places, 
and  conditions.  At  first  custom  was  the  standard.  In 
one  country  it  was  considered  right  for  children  to 
support  their  parents,  in  another  to  kill  them.  In 
Rome  it  was  the  settled  custom  to  abandon  infants  in 
desert  places  while  tens  of  thousands  fell  a  prey  to 
wild  animals  or  to  more  ferocious  human  beasts.  Now 
neither  the  moral  nor  the  civil  law  tolerates  unneces- 
sary cruelty  even  from  the  child's  own  parents.  For- 
merly, a  child  was  but  a  counter  at  the  edge  of  human- 
ity. Since  the  one  great  Teacher  "placed  a  little  child 
in  their  midst,"  and  said  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  the  child  occupies  the  center,  and  around  it 
revolves  all  human  interests.  Later,  law  was  consid- 
ered the  standard.  The  imperfection  of  both  of  these 
being  apparent,  a  wider  and  better  standard  was  found 
in  the  enlightened  conscience. 

Origin  of  Moral  Sentiments 

The  origin  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  in  the  feeling 
of  authority  developed  in  the  family,  where  the  good 
results  in  pleasure  and  the  bad  in  pain.  The  child 
soon  associates  right  action  with  the  one  as  the  result, 
and  wrong  action  wtih  the  other.  Embryonic  moral 
judgment  suggests  the  advisability  of  one  line  of  ac- 
tion rather  than  of  another.  As  the  child  grows  in 
intelligence,  he  is  able  to  distinguish  the  better  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  artd  embryonic  conscience 
leads  him  to  wish  to  do  what  is  right,  and  avoid  the 
wrong.  Slowly  he  gets  from  his  environment  a  sense 
of  duty.  Gradually  he  develops  the  feeling  of  sub- 
jection to  moral  law. 

TKe  Importance  of  Conscience 

Conscience  gives  us  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  leads  us  to  approve  one  and  disapprove  the  other. 
It  does  not  teach  us  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong. 
This  must  be  learned  by  instruction  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  and  thru  experience.  The  idea  of  right 
and  -wrong  is  primary  and  cannot  be  analyzed.  In 
every  one  of  a  thousand  dialects  and  languages  are 
found  the  words,  "right,"  "wrong,"  "ought"  and 
"duty." 

The  whole  social  life  is  rooted  in  conscience.  But 
for  the  sense  of  justice,  society  could  not  exist.  Some 
say  it  is  laws,  or  courts,  or  police  or  prisons  that  hold 
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society  together.  They  are  mistaken.   The  law  is  for 
the  lawless;  but  the  great  majority  do  right  because  . 
of  the  promptings  of  conscience  which  has  been  edu- 
cated.    Society,  church,  and  state  all  depend  upon 
character,  and  character  depends  upon  conscience. 

Conscience  is  a  power.  As  such  it  can  be  directed 
rightly  or  misdirected.  Therefore,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  enlightening,  educating  and  training  the  con- 
science, that  it  may  become  the  corner-stone  of  society. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  educate  the  conscience,  but  we 
must  not  stop  there.  The  education  must  continue.  It 
must  also  be  trained.  The  conscience  can  no  more 
be  kept  healthy  without  exercise  than  can  the  body. 
The  best  exercise  for  the  conscience  is  in  training  it 
to  hold  fast  to  the  right  in  small  things. 

Dutx  of  ScKool  and  Home 

If  the  home  does  fts  duty  in  originating  ideals 
upon  moral  questions,  it  does  no  more  than  its  duty.  If 
it  has  not  done  this,  then  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  state  the  school  must  do  what  the 
home  has  failed  to  do. 

If  the  home  has  done  its  duty,  then  the  function  of 
the  school  is  to  arrange  and  emphasize  the  correct 
ideals  of  the  home  and  see  that  they  are  established  in 
the  child's  character.  But  the  school  must  not  merely 
represent  the  ideals  of  the  community,  it  must  go  far- 
ther and  take  higher  ground,  when  necessary,  and 
make  clear  and  definite  those  points  which  are  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  community.  If  the  best  of  the 
ideals  are  selected  and  properly  emphasized,  they  will 
remain  as  permanent,  powerful  factors  in  after  life. 

The  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools  come, 
generally,  not  from  the  very  wealthy  nor  from  the 
very  poor,  but  from  the  middle  or  better  class,  results 
in  their  carrying  into  the  schools  the  best  ideals  of 
our  country  upon  civic  morality. 

TKe  TeacKer**  Dvitx 

It  is,  therefore,  our  highest  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
cihildren  are  systematically  given  that  informatfion 
which  will  enable  them  to  recognize  the  right.  Having 
done  this,  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  train  them 
to  select  the  ri8:ht  because  it  is  right.  If  we  do  less, 
we  fail  miserably. 

As  before  stated,  by  knowledge  given,  we  must 
awaken  the  feelings.  Only  thru  the  feelings  can  we 
influence  the  will.  In  no  other  way  than  by  aid  of 
the  will  can  we  determine  conduct.  It  would  appear 
then  that,  to  reach  the  3esired  end,  we  must  work  thru 
the  intelligence  to  the  feelingrs,  and  thru  the  feelings 
influence  the  will.  The  problem  of  moral  training  is 
how  best  to  do  this.  That  it  cannot  be  done  without 
systematic  instruction  and  training,  the  experience  of 
the  past  amply  proves. 

TKe  Time  for  Moral  Instrviction 

From  earliest  childhood  the  pupils  should  be  taught 
what  is  right.  This  instruction  should  be  given  at 
home  and  at  school.  In  school  the  instruction  should 
be  both  regular  and  incidental.  While  many  things 
can  best  be  taught  by  incidental  instruction  and  by 
concrete  examples,  yet,  since  knowledge  is  so  impor- 
tant an  element  in  moral  training,  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered lightly  and  given  merely  the  attention  which 
is  always  shown  any  subject  not  regularly  provided  for 
on  the  program.     Years  of  experience  prove  that  if 


the  lessons  on  duty  are  presented  as  they  should  be, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  holding  the  undivided  in- 
terest of  the  children. 

Training  in  Morals 

In  the  past,  too  many  have  considered  that  telling 
or  teaching  was  the  object  of  moral  training.  While 
telling  or  teaching  is  the  necessary  first  step  it  is  but 
the  means  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  proper  moral 
training.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  right. 
There  must  be  aroused  the  desire  to  do  the  right.  This 
desire  must  pass  into  action.  This  action,  by  repeti- 
tion, must  become  easy  and  habitual  before  the  pupil 
has  such  training  as  will  prepare  him  to  be  a  self-gov- 
erning being.  This  is  the  vital  function  of  moral  train- 
ing and  school  government.  This  means  the  develop- 
ment of  character  which  determines  conduct. 

Character  is  not  only  the  source  of  conduct,  but  it 
is  the  result  of  moral  training.  As  before  stated  a 
moral  action  is  one  which  has  its  source  in  a  sense  of 
obligation.  There  can  be  no  action  without  the  will. 
The  training  of  the  pupil  should  form  the  habit  of  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  not  obedi- 
ence to  fear  that  is  desired,  but  to  the  promptings  of 
conscience. 

The  object  of  instruction  is  to  make  clear  the  right 
and  to  awaken  the  desire  to  do  right.  The  character 
of  the  training  will  be  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  motives  which  compel  -the  action.  If  these  are 
high,  the  will  is  not  bound  to  low  and  selfish  desires. 
If  they  are  low,  the  will  is  weakened  and  less  able  to 
respond  to  the  higher  motives. 

The  feelings  are  aroused  by  consideration  of  in- 
stances which  can  be  understood  by  the  children ;  by 
fairy  tales  and  stories  and  by  other  means.  The  feel- 
ings awaken  the  impulse  to  act.  The  desire  which 
impelfe  to  action  is  the  motive  or  incentive.  Therefore 
the  consideration  of  incentives  is  of  great  importance. 


A  Morning  ICeverie 

Birds  and  tKe  Sovil 

When  the  year  grows  old,  and  the  wind  blows 
cold,  the  birds  sail  away  over  the  uncharted  ocean  of 
air  to  warmer,  fairer  climes.  But  with  the  coming  of 
spring,  they  return  to  theix  old  haunts,  unerringly 
guided  by  the  same  beneficent  power  that  holds  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  and  that  shall  bring  the  soul  to 
its  native  heaven  when  the  voyage  of  life  is  over. — 
Arthur  E,  Haynes 

April  nth,  1907.' 


Minnesota  Cdticational  Associa'n 

Saturday  afternoon  March  30  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  M.  E.  A.  met  at  the  University  and 
completed  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  State  Association.  It  was  decided  to 
meet  in  St.  Paul  January  i,  2  and  3. 

The  general  program  was  outlined  and  to  some 
extent  the  sectional  meetings  will  follow  the  same 
lines.  The  general  theme  will  be.  The  Civic  Content 
of  the  School  Curriculum.  This  will  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  present  value  and  sec- 
ond from  the  necessary  lines  of  development,  includ- 
ing industrial,  physiological,  moral,  and  ethical  lines. 
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We  Thank  Thee. 


Selected. 

SInjf  rather  slowly. 


C.  H.  Congdon. 
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For 
For 


flow'rs  that  bloom    a  - 
moth  -  er  -  love      and 


bout  our  feet;  For      ten  -  der  grass,      so 
fath-er-care;  For    brothers  strong    and 
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fresh,    so  swett; 
sis  -  ters    fair, 
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For 

For 


song 
love 


of    bird 
at  home 


and 
and 


hum      of 
school  each 


bee; 
day; 


For 
For 
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all  things  fair  we  hear  or    see;      For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky;    For 
guidance,  lest  we    go     a  -  stray;  For  thy  dear   ev  -  er  -  lasting  arms,  That 
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pleasant  shade  of  branches  high;  For  fragrant   air    and  cooling  breeze;  For 
Dear   us  o'er     all  ills  and  harms;  For  biess-ed  words  of   long    a  -  go,    That 
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beauty     of     the  blooming  trees,—    Fa-ther 
help  us  now    thy  will    to  know,^    Fa-ther 


in  heaven,  we 
in  heaven,  we 


thank 
thank 


Thee! 
Thee! 
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Department  of  Examinations 

In  this  E>epartment  there  is  given,  each  month,  a  set  of  questions 
used  at  the  last  state  examination  of  teachers  in  Minnesota.  The 
subjects  selected  are  such  as  it  is  believed  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  ^The  answers  are  prepared  by  the  editors  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  WhiJ'i  they  are  complete,  they  have  purposely  been 
made  concise. 


U.  S.  HISTORY 

SIXTEENTH    EXAMINATION 

February,  1907 


(Answer  any  seven) 

Q.  I.  Give  time,  persons  engaged  in,  and  results  of  "The 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition." 

A.  I.  In  Jefferson's  administration,  William  Clark 
and  Meriwether  Lewis  explored  the  Missouri  and  Co- 
lumbia rivers.  Their  exploration  gave  valuable  in- 
formation and  a  claim  to  the  "Oregon  country." 

Q.  2.  Tell  very  briefly  how  each  of  the  following  is  con- 
nected with  United  States  history,  with  approxi- 
mate date: 

(a)  Sir  Edmund  Andros; 

(b)  Lord  Baltimore; 

(c)  Sir  William  Berkeley; 

(d)  General  Braddock;  ^ 

(e)  Lafayette. 

A.  2.  (a)  An  unpopular  royalist  governor  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  1684-1689; 
(b)  first  royalist  governor  of  Maryland,  1634;  (c) 
royalist  governor  of  Virginia,  1676;  (d)  An  English 
general,  defeated  by  French  and  Indians,  1755;  (e)  a 
French  nobleman  who  assisted  us  in  the  capture  of 
Yorktown,  1781,  and  in  other  operations  of  the  Revo- 
lution.     . 

Q.  3.  Tell,  with  dates,  for  what  the  following  are  princi- 
pally noted: 

(a)  Gettysburg; 

(b)  Lexington,  Mass.; 
Cc)  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 

(d)  Valley  Forge; 

(e)  Plains  of  Abraham. 

A.  3.  (a)  Battle  of  the  Civil  War,  July  i,  2,  3, 
1863 ;  (b)  first  battle  of  the  Revolution,  April  19,  1775  J 
(c)treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  1905; 
(d)  American  army  under  Washington  wintered  there 
in  1777-1778;  (e)  French  under  Montcalm  defeated 
by  English  under  Wolfe,  in   1759. 

Q.    4.    For  what  are  the  following  dates  memorable : 

(a)  July  4,  ^77^\ 

(b)  February  22,  1732; 

(c)  October  12,  1492; 

(d)  February  12,  1809; 

(e)  1858? 

A.  4.  (a)  Declaration  of  Independence;  (b) 
birth  of  Washington;  (c)  discovery  of  land  in  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus;  (d)  birth  of  Lincoln;  (e)  admission 
of  Minnesota  into  the  Union. 


Q.    5.    State  what  president  served  between  these  dates: 

(a)  1829— 1837; 

(b)  1797— 1801; 

(c)  1889— 1893; 

(d)  1845— 1849; 

(e)  1897— 1901. 

A.  5.  (a)  Andrew  Jackson;  (b)  John  Adams; 
fc)  Benjamin  Harrison;  (d)  James  K.  Polk;  (e) 
William  McKinley. 

Q.    6.     (a)  When, 

(b)  by  what  nationality,  and 

(c)  for  what  purpose  was  Maryland  first  settled? 

A.  6.  (a)  1634,  an  (b)  English  expedition  set- 
tled in  Maryland  partly  (c)  as  a  business  venture  and 
partly  to  afford  a  refuge  for  oppressed  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

Q.    7.     Name  five  important  American  inventions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

A.  7.  Answers  will  vary.  Among  others  are  the 
steamboat,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  sewing 
machine,  the  reaper,  vulcanized  rubber,  the  cylinder 
press,  the  typewriter,  the  type-setting  machine,  the  bi- 
cycle, the  automobile,  the  elevator  or  "lift,"  trolley 
cars,  etc. 

Q.    8.    For  what  public  services  does  each  of  the  following 
deserve  to  be  remembered: 
.  (i)  Henry  Clay; 

(2)  John  Jay; 

(3)  John  Ericsson; 

(4)  Eli  Whitney; 

(5)  Mary  Lyon. 

A.  8.  (i)  Henry  Clay  championed  internal  public 
improvements  by  the  general  government,  the  policy 
of  "protection,"  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the 
.  Omnibus  Bill  of  1850,  He  was  a  peace  commissioner 
at  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.  (2)  John  Jay  was  first 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States ; 
he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1795  with  Great  Britain. 
(3)  John  Ericsson  invented  the  screw  propeller  and 
built  the  ironclad  Monitor.  (4)  Eli  Whitney  invented 
the  cotton  gin.  (5)  Mary  Lyon  founded  the  Mount 
Holyoke  female  seminarv  in  which  domestic  labor  wns 
combined  with  higher  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

Q.    9.     Mention  five  questions  of  national  and  historic  im- 
portance during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 

A.  9.  (i)  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty;  (2)  Be- 
ginning the  Panama  canal;  (^\  Arbitration  treaties 
with  leading  nations  of  Europe,  which  the  senate  re- 
fused to  confirm;  (4)  A  quasi  protectorate  over  Santo 
Domingo;  (s)  A  virtual  protectorate  over  Cuba;  (6) 
Prosecutions  of  corporations  for  graft,  rebates,  illegal 
combinations,  etc. 

Miss  Lilian  Smith  teaches  school  near  Reinbeok,  Iowa, 
and  is  a  young  woman  of  refinement,  19  years  old,  pretty 
and  a  normal  graduate.  When  Bill  Albright's  boy  acted 
up  the  other  day  and  was  sent  home  for  it,  Bill  came  right 
down  to  the  school  house  to  call  the  young  woman  to  ac- 
count for  this  insult  to  a  member  of  his  family.  She  met 
Rill  in  the  hall,  and  when  he  attempted  to  brush  her 
aside  and  go  into  the  school  room  to  break  up  the  morn- 
ing exercises,  the  airy,  fairy  Lilian  reached  for  the  poker 
and  let  Bill  have  it  good  and  hard  over  the  head,  and  he 
went  away.  When  the  school  board  investigated  the  af- 
fair it  raised  Lil's  salary  from  $30  to  $50  a  month  and 
the  citizens  of  the  town  made  her  a  present  of  a  hundred 
dollar  diamond  ring.  Excellent  order  now  reigns  in  that 
school.— Ralph  W.   Wheelock  in  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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CIVICS 

SIXTEENTH    EXAMINATION 

February,  1907 


(Answer  any  seven) 

Q.     I.     How  long  must  a  person  have  resided 

(a)  in  Minnesota; 

(b)  in  the  election  district; 

(c)  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  preced- 
ing an  election,  to  entitle  him  to  vote? 


A.   I. 
months. 


(a)  6    months;      (b)  30    clays;      (e)      3 


Q.  2.  (a)  By  how  many  United  States  senators  is  Minne- 
sota represented  in  congress? 

(b)  By  whom  are  such  senators  elected? 

(c)  What  change  in  the  manner  of  electing  United 
States  senator  is  under  discussion? 

(d)  Give  one  good  reason  in   favor  of  the  present 
method. 

(e)  Give  one  good  reason  for  the  proposed  change. 

A.  2.  (a)  2;  (b)  By  the  state  legislature;  (c) 
By  direct  vote  of  the  people;  (d)  Men  more  truly 
representative  of  the  state  at  large  are  likely  to  be 
chosen;  (e)  A  legislature  is  more  easily  corrupted 
or  "bought  up"  than  the  people. 

Q.  3.  Might  both  a  president  and  a  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  be  chosen  from  Minnesota  without 
violating  the  constitution  of  the  United  States? 

A.  3.  Yes ;  but  the  l^innesota  electors  could  not 
constitutionally  vote  for  both. 

Q.  4.  What  body  in  Minnesota  has  power  to  appropriate 
money 

(a)  for  the  state; 

(b)  for  a  county; 

(c)  for  a  town ; 

Cd)  for  a  common  school  district; 
(e)  for  an  independent  school  district? 


A 

missioners 


4.  (a)  The  legislature ;  (b)  The  county  com- 
missioners; (c)  The  town  meeting;  (d)  The 
school  meeting;  (e)  The  board  of  education,  ex- 
cept for  new  buildings  which  must  be  voted  on  by. a 
school  meeting  of  the  people. 

Q.    5.    Name  the  offices   (not  the  men  filling  them)    in  the 
president's  cabinet. 

A.  5.  Secretary  of  state,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, secretary  of  war,  attorney  general,  postmaster 
general,  secretary  of  the  navy,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, secretary  of  agriculture,  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  labor. 

Q.    6.     Give  one  important  official  duty  of 

(a)  the  vice  president;  : 

(b)  the  lieutenant  governor; 

(c)  thk  state's  attorney  general ; 

(d)  the  secretary  of  agriculture; 

(e)  a  coroner. 

A.  6.  (a)  To  preside  over  the  United  States  sen- 
ate; (b)  to  preside  over  the  state  senate;  (c)  to  give 
legal  advice  to  all  the  departments  of  state ;    (d)  to 


collect  and  publish  useful  information  relating  to 
agriculture;  (e)  to  hold  inquests  on  persons  who 
have  died  by  known  or  suspected  crime. 

Q.    7.    What  is  meant  by  an  ex  post  facto  law? 

A.  7.  An  ex  post  facto  law  is  a  law  which  works 
hardship  to  criminals  by  having  a  retrospective  ef- 
fect :  that  is,  by  declaring  an  act  criminal  which  was 
not  criminal  when  committed;  by  increasing ' the 
punishment  of  a  past  offense ;  or  by  making  it  easier 
to  convict  one  of  a  past  crime. 

Q.    8.     What  are  the  different  sources  of  support  for  a  com- 
mon school  district?     (State  definitely.) 

A.  8.  (i)  A  district  school  tax  voted  by  the  peo- 
ple in  school  meeting;  (2)  the  county  school  tax 
of  one  mill  on  the  dollar;  (3)  the  apportionment 
of  the  current  school  fund;  (4)  special  state  aid 
to  schools  which  comply  with  certain  requirements ; 
(S)  state  aid  for  library  purposes. 

Q.    9.     How  were  the  following  connected  with  the  framing 
and  ratifying  of  the  Constitution? 
George  Washington ; 
Alexander  Hamilton; 
James  Madison. 

4A.  9.  The  first  was  president  and  the  other  two 
were  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution.  It  was  probably  due  largely  to  the 
popularity  of  Washington  that  the  constitution  was 
ratified  in  the  several  states.  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  James  Madison  were  the  principal  writers  of  a 
series  of  papers  called  "The  Federalist"  which  con- 
tributed to  the  ratification.  Moreover,  Hamilton 
(in  New  York),  and  M^adison  (in  Virginia),  took 
prominent  parts  in  securing  ratification  in  their 
state  conventions. 

Good  Things  From  exchanges 

Unicfvie  Ne^v  Year's  Greeting 

Rev.  G.  L.  Morrill,  pas.'or  of  the  People's  church, 
issued  a  Happy  New    Year   card    to    his    many 
friends.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"If  you  want  to  be  happy  you  must  be  helpful. 
Don't  love  your  country,  church,  companion,  calling  or 
city  for  just  what  you  may  take  out  of  them  for 
yourself,  but  for  what  you  may  put  in  them  for  others. 
1907  will  be  a  happy  new  year  if  you  substitute  the 
word  give  for  get,  and  learn  to  be  a  fountain  and  not 
a  sponge." 

Pointed   ParagrapKs 

The  more  kindly  you  treat  the  world  and  its  peo- 
l)le  the  more  kindly  will  the  world  treat  you. 

Whatsoever  you  do  to  your  fellowmen  in  thought, 
word  or  deed,  the  same  will  sooner  or  later  be  done 
to  you.  What  we  sow  we  reap.  Eternity  is  long  and 
justice  will  finally  have  its  way.  Therefore,  the  right 
side  alone  is  of  profit  to  man. 

Be  thoroughly  satisfied  and  contented  with  youi'  tot 
today ;  but  declare  constantly  that  your  lot  shall  ht 
much  better  tomorrow. 

You  are  able  to  control  and  regulate  your  sensa- 
tions, feelings,  passions,  emotions,  tendencies,  desires, 
thoughts  and  environments  just  as  easily  as  you  can 
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control  and  regulate  the  movements  of  your  hands 
and  feet.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  training  in  the  new- 
spheres  of  mental  action. 

Wherever  you  go  nreach  the  gospel  of  good  cheer 
and  sunshine,  but  never  mention  the  world  of  discon- 
tent. 

Microbes  do  exist,  and  at  times  do  produce  dis- 
ease. But  the  power  that  is  "within  thee"  is  greater 
than  all  microbes. 

Everything  can  be  done  scientifically,  and  with 
positive  assurance  of  good  results.  The  hit  and  miss 
method  gives  no  assurance  of  success. 

Perfect  health  depends  principally  Ufpon  perpetual 
harmony.  Discord  produces  disease,  mentally,  physic- 
ally and  morally. 

Never  say  you  have  no  time  to  practice  right 
thinking.  You  are  thinking  all  the  time  anyway,  and 
it  takes  no  more  time  to  think  right  than  it  takes  tp 
think  wrong.  Keep  the  fountain  of  thought  pure  and 
it  will  sweeteti  your  entire  life. 

To  become  provoked  when  things  go  wrong  is  to 
make  them  go  still  worse. — The  Kansas  Educator, 

Teaching  is  capable  of  developing  the  best  that  is 
in  us.  The  noblest  and  most  lovable  men  and  women 
the  world  has  been  blest  with  have  been  the  teachers 
of  the  race,  who  taught  mankind  by  word  and  act 
and  example. — The  School  Journal 

A  school  is  known  by  its  spirit  more  than  its 
scholarship.  Indeed,  if  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  right 
the  scholarship  will  come  as  a  natural  sequence.  It 
is  never  easy  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  spirit  of 
the  school  but  the  visitor  is  conscious  of  it  almost  at 
once.  Freedom  without  license,  naturalness,  exuber- 
ance within  proper  bounds,  good  fellowship,  these  are 
some  of  the  indications  that  the  spirit  is  right.  Given 
a  school  in  which  this  spirit  obtains  and  work  will  be 
so  much  the  rule  that  discipline  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Moreover,  the  work  will  be  joyous  both 
to  teacher  and  pupils,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
work  is  well  done. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 

Every  exercise  of  the  school  should  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  choice.  The  whole  spirit  of -the  school 
should  help  to  make  it  easy  to  choose  right.  The  high- 
est service  the  school  can  do  is  to  arm  the  boys  and 
girls  who  go  out  from  it  with  the  strong  habit  of  right- 
willing. — Educator-Journal, 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  tvUI  and  obsti- 
nacy. Bishop  Butler  says:  "An  obstinate  does  not 
hold  opinions,  but  they  hold  him ;  for  when  he  is  once 
possessed  of  with  an  error,  it  is  like  a  devil,  only  cast 
out  with  greater  difficulty." — Educator-Journal. 

The  wise  teacher  will  say  to  himself,  "I  must  know 
the  lessons  I  teach.  I  must  do  some  reading  outside. 
I  must  take  an  interest  in  my  individual  scholars.  I 
must  keep  myself  strong  and  happy  and  well.  These 
are  essential,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  things  I  stand 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  mere  red  tape.  I  stand  ready  to 
be  misunderstood  by  good  people  who  know  nothing 
of  the  strain  I  am  under.  I  stand  ready  to  shrink  and 
to  sKght  minor  matters  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  do  the  main  things  well." — President  Hyde 
of  Bowdoiii. 


Department  of  ^radical  Methods 

¥ 

The  feature  of  this  Department  is  toays  of  doing  or  device* 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  in  schoolroon  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  informed  in  the  sdence  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them.  * 

The  Teacher's  Wisdom 

The  ideal  teacher  must  be  in  possession  of  a  wealth 
of  accumulated  wisdom.  These  hungry  pupils  are 
drawing  all  their  nourishment  from  us,  and  have  we 
got  it  to  give  ?  They  will  lie  poor,  if  we  are  poor ;  rich 
if  we  are  wealthy.  We  are  their  source  of  supply. 
Every  time  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  nutrition,  we  en- 
feeble them.  And  how  frequently  devoted  teachers 
make  this  mistake!  dedicating  themselves  so  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  those  about  them  that  they  them- 
selves grow  thinner  each  year.  We  all  know  "the 
teacher's  face."  It  is  meagre,  worn,  sacrificial,  anx- 
ious, powerless.  That  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
it  should  be.  The  teacher  should  be  the  big  bounteous 
being  of  the  community.  Other  people  may  get  along 
tolerably  by  holding  whatever  small  knowledge  comes 
their  way.  A  moderate  stock  will  pretty  well  serve 
their  private  turn.  But  that  is  not  our  case.  Sup- 
plying a  multitude,  we  need  wealth  sufficient  for  a 
multitude.  We  should  then  be  clutching  at  knowledge 
on  every  side.  Nothing  must  escape  us.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  reject  a  bit  of  truth  because  it  lies  outside  our 
province.  Some  day  we  shall  need  it. — Prof.  G,  H. 
Palmer,  in  the  April  Atlantk, 


Board  Foot 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  familiarize  pupils 
with  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  board  foot;  also  to 
drill  upon  simple  problems  showing  the  application  of 
the  board  foot. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  linear,  square,  and  cubic  foot  in 
measurement,  know  what  is  meant  by  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  and  can  work  not  too  difficult  prob- 
lems whose  correct  solution  shows  a  knowledge  of 
linear,  square,  and  cubic  measure,  problems  of  board 
measure  may  be  introduced.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  such  expressions  as  the  following  are  thoroly 
understood  and  their  practical  application  mastered: 

6  inches  is  one-half  of  (linear)  foot. 

8  inches  is  two-thirds  of  a  foot. 

9  inches  is  three- fourths  of  a  foot,  etc.;  also  that 
one-half  of  a  (linear)  foot  is  6  inches;  two-thirds  of 
a  foot,  8  inches;  etc. 

Again  a  surface  i  foot  long  and  i  foot  wide  contains 
I  (square)  foot;  6  inches  wide  and  i  foot  long  con- 
tains one-half  of  a  square  foot ;  a  surface  8  inches  wide 
and  I  foot  long  contains  two-thirds  of  a  square  foot; 
a  surface  9  inches  wide  and  i  foot  long  contains 
three-fourths  of  a  foot;  etc.  (The  problems  should 
be  varied  as  to  length  and  breadth,  as:  i  foot  wide, 
6  inches,  or  8  inches,  etc.,  long;  6  inches  long  and  6 
inches  wide  contains  one-fourth  of  a  square  foot,  etc. 
In  this  way  the  work  is  made  general.)     Work  of 
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this  kind  should  be  given  until  all  are  familiar  with 
linear  and  square  measure  and  can  work  rapidly  and 
accprately  problems  containing  these  principles  orally, 
and  can  also  work  more  difficult  ones  by  written  solu- 
tions. 

The  pupils  are  in  this  way  now  able  to  take  an- 
other step — work  with  the  board  foot. 

The  teacher  presents  to  the  class  a  board  that  is 
one  foot  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  is  at  least  one  inch 
thick — ^no  more.  The  pupils  look  at  it,  handle  it,  and 
learn  to  know  it  as  a  board  foot  having  this  idea 
clearly  in  mind:  that  a  piece  of  board  one  foot  long, 
one  foot  wide,  and  one  inch  or  less  in  thickness  is  a 
board  foot;  or,  a  surface  i  foot  square  (144  sq.  in.) 
and  I  inch  or  less  in  width  is  a  board  foot. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  teacher  could  have  several 
of  the  board  foot  measures  and  use  them  as  she  does 
the  foot  rule,  the  yard,  the  square  inch,  pint,  quart, 
gallon,  bushel,  etc.,  until  the  pupils  are  familiar  with 
their  use. 

If  possible — and  all  things  are  possible  to  him  who 
will — bring:  into  the  school  room,  and  present  to  the 
class,  pieces  of  board  of  different  lengths,  and  widths. 
At  first  have  the  boards  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness. 
The  pupil  takes  the  board  foot  and  measures  the  lum- 
ber in  this  way  for  illustration:  I'he  board  is  six 
inches  wide  and  14  feet  long.  The  teacher  asks :  How 
many  board  feet?  The  answer  comes  promptly:  "7 
board  feet."  This  work  is  familiar  because  he  has 
done  this  same  work  in  finding  surface  measure. 
Every  time  he  applies  his  new  measure — board  foot — 
he  thinks,  in  this  particular  case,  one-half  of  his  unit 
of  measure — board  foot  since  the  board  is  only  i  inch 
in  thickness.  If  he  has  five,  eight,  ten,  pieces  of 
lumber  he  readily  says  there  are  35 — ,  56 — ,  70 — board 
feet  according  to  the  number  of  pieces  of  lumber  of 
these  particular  dimensions.  Other  pieces  of  lumber 
differing  in  width  and  length  are  given  to  the  pupils 
to  measure.  Then  pieces  of  different  thicknesses  are 
presented  for  measurement,  as:  A  board  six  inches 
wide,  14  feet  Jong,  and  two  inches  thick  is  presented. 
The  teacher  asks  for  number  of  board  feet.  The 
work  of  measuring  is  then  undertaken  by  the  class. 
One  pupil  sees  that  one  foot  of  this  board  in  length 
(being  two  inches  in  width)  is  just  one  board  foot  and 
hence  there  are  14  board  feet  in  this  one  piece.  .An- 
other pupil  takes  the  entire  length  and  sees  7  board 
feet,  one  inch  in  thickness  and  being  two  inches  in 
presented  and  solutions  given  from  work  in  the  con- 
thickness  there  are  14  board  feet  in  the  one  piece. 
Boards  of  different  widths  and  thicknesses  are  then 
Crete.  If  the  real  boards  cannot  be  obtained  the 
teacher  can  mark  off  on  the  floor  with  white  chalk 
boards  of  different  lengths  and  widths  and  have  the 
pupils  measure;  or  pictures  of  boards  may  be  drawn 
on  the  blackboard  and  pupils  mark  off  using  a  scale 
of  measurement  and  represent  the  work.  In  this  way 
the  work  is  definite,  and  a  clear  and  vivid  ide^  of  a 
board  foot  is  made. 

The  concrete  work  should  not  be  dwelt  upon  too 
long.  As  soon  as  possible  give  practical  problems  to 
test  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
board  foot.  If  the  pupils  live  in  a  lumbering  district 
the  work  may  easily  be  made  real  and  practical;  if 
not  the  teacher  must  draw  upon  the  imagination  in 
order  to  make  the  work  real  and  interesting.     Prob- 


lems similar  to  the  following  may  be  given: 

1.  How  many  board  feet  in  15  pieces  of  lumber 
each  8  inches  wide,  14  feet  long  and  i  inch  thick? 
2  inches  thick  ?    3  inches  thick  ? 

(Ans.  I  inch  thick,  140  board  feet;  2  inches,  280 
board  feet;  3  inches  thick,  420  board  feet.) 

2.  How  many  board  feet  in 

(a)  75  pieces,  each  10  inches  wide  and  16  feet 
long? 

(b)  30  pieces,  2x4  inches,   14  feet  long? 

(c)  14  pieces,  2x6  inches,   16  feet  long? 

(d)  12  pieces,  6x6  inches,  16  feet  long? 

3.  In  a  3-inch  plank  16  feet  long  and  10  inches 
wide,  how  many  board  feet? 

4.  Find  the  contents  of  boards  measuring:  28 
feet  by  15  inches;  20  feet  by  12  inches;  18  feet  by  16 
board  feet.) 

Many  other  problems  similar  to  the  above  should 
be  given.  For  variety  and  drill  in  fractions,  price  per 
thousand  (M)  may  be  introduced,  as  in  example  'V' 
above:  What  is  the  price  of  these  boards  at  $20 
per  M? 

Have  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  done  orally. 
To  accomplish  this  the  teacher  may  say:  Estimate, 
without  using  pencil,  the  number  of  board  feet  in  the 
following : 

(a)  2  by  4,  20  feet  long;  (b)  2  by  4,  14  feet  long; 
(c)  2  by  4,  28  feet  long;  2  by  4,  16  feet  long;  (d) 
also  problems  in  this  form :  10  pieces,  3  by  4,  14  feet 
long;  22  pieces,  2  by  4,  15  feet  long;  etc. 

Incidentally  teach  facts  about  measurement  of 
lumber  and  terms  used,  as: 

Board  feet  are  called  Lumber  Feet, 

Cubic  feet  are  Timber  Feet. 

Lumber  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness  is  com- 
puted in  board  feet  at  its  actual  thickness,  as:  A 
board  6  inches  wide,  16  feet  long,  and  2^  inches  thick 
is  20  board  feet,  etc. 

In  this  way  the*  work  may  be  made  valuable  as  a 
drill  exercise  as  well  as  laying  foundation  for  future 
work. 


Ptiblications  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board 

1.  A  First  Step 

2.  List  of  Common  Words  Spelled  in  Two  or  More 

Ways 

3.  The  Amelioration  of  our  Spelling;    by    Calvin 

Thomas 

4.  The  Spelling  of  Yesterday  and  the  Spelling  of 

Tomorrow;  by  Brander  Matthews 

5.  The  300  Words  of  No.  2,  with  Authorities 

6.  A  Statement  about  Simplified  Spelling 

(Objections  answered) 

7.  Simplified  Spelling  in  the  Schools 

8.  The  Universities  and  Simplified  Spelling 

9.  Mark  Twain  on  Simplified  Spelling 

10.     Simplified  Spelling  from  a  Publisher's  Point  of 
View;  by  Henry  Holt 

Those  interested  may  obtain  further  information 
by  addressing  ''Simplified  Spellint^  Board,  i  Madison 
avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y." 
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Blackboard  DraMrin|( 


Henrietta  Clopath 

The  sketch  above  represents  the  drawing  as  it  was 
made  from  nature.    The  two  drawings  below  are  com- 


positions taken  from  this  sketch  and  showing  different 
parts  of  the  same  scene,  each  one  enclosed  in  a  rectan- 
gle, one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal.. 
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Dra^ring  and  VlTater  Color 
Flo^ver  and   I^andscape  Compositions 

Henrietta  Clopath 

The  study  of  composition  in  art  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  certain  subjects  in  a  given  space  is  part  of  the 
system  of  art  education  which  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow  of  New  York. 
It  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  method  for  the  schools 
as  it  leads  the  pupils  to  self  expression  and  creation 
as  well  as  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  In  this 
work  it  is  not  mainly  a  representation  of  nature  which 
is  taught,  but  speciaJ  care  is  given  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  parts  so  that  the  best  effect  may  be 
produced.  The  pupil  is  taught  how  to  simplify  every 
form  in  nature  and  how  to  express  only  the  main  thing 
in  any  subject. 

In  drawing  anything  from  nature  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  always  in  knowing  how  much  to  leave  out, 
and  it  is  quite  essential  to  omit  as  much  detail  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  well  to  give  to  the  pupils  examples  of 
composition  where  the  natural  forms  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  few  simple  lines.  These  compositions  can 
be  used  for  different  exercises  in  black  and  white  and 
in  color.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  School  Education 
has  published  a  number  of  flower  and  lanscape  studies 
which  can  be  used  with  profit  in  the  schools.  (See 
below). 


helped  by  the  use  of  some  appropriate  background 
tone.  A  light  blue-gray  is  appropriate  in  most  cases 
and  a  delicate  wash  of  yellow  may  be  Used  for  some 
of  the  purple  flowers. 

In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  dark  and 
light  compositions  can  be  made  from  these  same 
studies  (figures  i,  2)  :       For  this  exercise,  Japanese, 


In  the  primary  grades  these  cards  are  used  simply 
as  color  studies  and  they  are  colored  directly  on  the 
prints.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  any  of  the 
colors  too  vivid,  and  the  color  effect  may  be  greatly 


paper  is  often  used.  The  Japanese  paper,  being  trans- 
parent, is  placed  directly  on  the  printed  card  and  the 
lines  and  dark  masses  made  directly  in  ink  or  char- 
coal gray  with  the  brush.  The  Japanese  brush  being 
more  pointed  is  better  for  the  line  work.  To  make  a 
good  line  hold  the  brush  perpendicular  to  the  paper 
and  move  the  whole  hand  and  arm  while  drawing  the 
line.  Go  very  slow  and  try  to  keep  the  line  of  the 
same  width,  making  it  wider  according  to  the  size  of 
the  composition.  , 

Another  exercise  for  the  higher  grades  will  be  to 
make  enlarged  drawings  of  toy  of  these  compositions. 
Begin  by  making  the  rectangle  one  and  a  half  or  twice 
as  large  as  the  one  on  the  printed  card,  and  draw  the 
subject  free-hand  in  the  same  prc^rtions,  taking  care 
to  place  it  in  the  same  relation  to  the  border.  These 
compositions  can  be  finished  in  color,  in  three  tones 
(gray,  black  and  white),  in  one  or  two  colors  and 
gray  or  in  one  and  two  colors  and  black. 
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Landscape   studies   can  be   finished   in  the   same 
manner  (figures  3,  4)  : 


After  using  these  cards  in  some  of  these  different 
ways  let  the  pupils  try  original  compositions  from 
flowers  and  landscapes.  These  can  first  be  drawn  in 
pencil  from  nature  and  the  border  line  determined 
afterwards  (figure  5)  : 


In  a  good  composition  all  the  parts  should  be  well 
related  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  border  line. 
Drawing  a  flower  or  a  landscape  in  a  careless  way  in- 
side of  a  geometrical  shape  will  not  make  a  composi- 
tion. The  space  should  be  cut  by  the  main  lines  of  the 
subject  and  the  arrangement  made  as  pleasing  as  pos- 
sible. The  rectangle  may  be  drawn  tirst  or  may  be 
drawn  over  the  composition  afterward.  Try  also  to 
make  as  many  different  compositions  as  possible  from 
the  same  subject. 


Sometimes  the  teacher  can  draw  on  the  blackboard 
some  flower  or  landscape  and  the  pupils  be  asked  to 
make  one  or  more  compositions  from  this  subject  in 
a  given  space.  (See  blackboard  drawing  in  this 
number) 


Spelling  in  the  Rtiral  Schools 

[Begun  in  May] 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  teach  spelling  successfully 
ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  as  to  teach  some  of  the 
other  subjects.  Outside  the  rules  aud  work  in  deriva- 
tion, there  is  very  little  developing  to  be  done  so  that 
the  work  for  the  teacher  is  light.  It  requires  very 
little  reasoning  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Spell- 
ing is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  memory.  He  must 
simply  be  induced  to  learn.  And  that's  it — youVe 
got  to  get  him  to  learn.  Some  will  do  this  much 
more  easily  than  others.  There  is  a  marked  diflFer- 
ence  in  pupils  in  their  natural  abiUty  to  learn  to 
spell.  The  boy  who  can  figure  out  any  kind  of  a 
problem  in  arithmetic  will  make  frightful  work  of 
the  common  words  in  the  English  language.  His  ex- 
amination ,  paper  will  be  a  round  of  surprises.  The 
success  in  spelling  of  the  boy  of  this  type  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  thought  and  energy  you  can  per- 
suade him  to  put  into  getting  his  lesson.  He  djoesn't 
like  spelling  and  he  doesn't  like  to  study  it.  He  is 
pretty  likely  to  think  he  knows  his  lesson — or  to 
try  to  make  you  think  he  knows  it — when  he  doesn't. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  when  the  lesson  is 
being  prepared  it  is  safest  to  require  the  words  to  be 
written — written  a  certain  number  of  times.  Let  the 
pupils  write  the  words  ten  times  at  their  seats  and 
then,  as  fast  as  each  one  finishes,  let  them  step  up  to 
the  board  and  write  the  words  five  times  there.  Watch 
them  as  they  write  and  see  if  they  are  spelling  the 
words  correctly.  A  word  written  fifteen  times  in- 
correctly has  to  be  unlearned  and  learned  again  and 
that's  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Urge  the  children  to 
study  as  they  write.  But  whether  they  learn  their 
spelling  by  writing  the  words  or  simply  by  studying 
them  is  not  so  very  important.  If  they  want  to  learn 
— if  they  are  interested — they  will  invent  their  own 
most  successful  methods  of  study. 

Interest  in  spelling  can  be  aroused  most  easily  per- 
haps thru  competition.  Have  the  class  stand  in  a 
row  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  have  a  head  and  foot 
to  the  row,  too.  Begin  at  the  head  and  give  the 
first  word  to  the  child  there.  Give  the  second  word 
to  the  next  pupil  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Whoever 
misses  goes  to  the  foot.  Go  thru  the  class  six  or 
eight  times,  being  careful,  of  course,  to  give  different 
words  to  the  same  pupil  each  time.  At  the  end  of 
the  recitation,  ask  how  many  spelled  every  word  cor- 
rectly. The  lucky  ones  won't  be  slotv  about  raising 
their  hands.  Put  their  names  on  the  board  and  put 
a  "i"  after  each  name.  Do  the  same  thing  the  next 
day  only  you  could  let  the  child,  who  was  at  the  head 
the  day  before,  go  to  the  foot,  so  as  to  give  the  pupil 
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next  in  line  a  chance  to  be  at  the  head.  Ask  again  how 
many  spelled  every  word  correctly.  See  if  there  are 
any  new  names.  Put  them  on  the  board.  See  if  any  of 
the  hands  raised  yesterday  are  not  up  today.  If  so, 
rub  out  the  corresponding  name.  Those  who  have  had 
perfect  lessons  both  days  now  have  a  "2"  after  their 
names.  As  soon  as  anyone  gets  a  "5,"  which  means  he 
has  had  perfect  lessons  for  five  successive  days  or  one 
week,  give  him  a  star.  Now  if  he  misses,  his  name  and 
the  star  remain  until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  he  be- 
gins to  win  his  second  star.  Try  this  and  see  if  you 
don't  see  an  improvement  in  the  spelling. 

There  are  other  devices  just  as  good — probably 
better.  If  you  have  a  fairly  large  class,  divide  it  into 
two  sections.  Seat  the  two  halves  each  in  a  row  of 
seats.  Let  each  row  have  a  leader.  Spell  across,  from 
one  row  to  the  other.  As  soon  as  anyone  misses,  the 
leader  in  the  opposite  division  has  a  chance  to  choose 
a  pupil  from  the  row  where  the  word  was  missed.  The 
longest  row  is  the  honor  row,  and  there  are  those  who 
will  work  harder  for  their  party  than  they  will  foi 
themselves. 

A  spelling  game  which  might  be  interesting  once 
in  a  while  is  this :  M'ark  five  bases — one  at  the  front 
of  the  room,  one  on  the  right  side,  one  at  the  back,  one 
on  the  left  side  and  the  fifth  at  the  child's  own  seat. 
Start  the  class  at  the  front  of  the  room.  Two  words 
correctly  spelled — if  there  are  ten  in  the  lesson — means 
that  the  pupil  has  a  chance  to  go  to  the  next  base.  Ten 
words — or  the  entire  lesson — correctly  spelled  bringr 
the  pupil  back  to  his  own  seat. 

Or,  have  a  guessing  game.  Let  the  teacher  say 
she  is  thinking  of  a  word.  The  pupil  is  to  guess  what 
the  word  is,  but  he  must  guess  by  both  spelling  and. 
pronouncing  the  word.  As  soon  as  the  first  word  is 
guessed  let  the  teacher  think  of  another  and  let  the 
children  guess  again  in  the  same  way.  Teaching  is 
only  in  an  experimental  ^tage  anyway.  Let's  experi- 
ment a  little  and  see  what  happens. 

In  all  oral  spelling,  give  each  pupil  but  one  chance 
to  spell  a  word.  Demand  that  he  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain as  to  what  letters  go  into  the  word  and  how  the} 
go  together.  Insist  on  the  same  accuracy  in  written 
spelling.  Count  all  words  marked  over  or  contain* 
ing  uncertain  letters  as  wrong. 

As  to  material  for  the  occasional  written  lesson, 
besides  letting  the  children  use  the  spelling  words  in 
sentences,  give  bits  of  poetry  or  quotations  or  news- 
paper paragraphs  for  dictation  exercises.  And  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  daily  work  is  oral,  have  the  month- 
ly test  written ;  altho  there  is  nothing  that  really  beats 
the  old-fashioned  spell-down. 

But,  however  the  review  is  given,  review.  Review 
often  and  thoroly.  Make  the  reviews  as  interesting  as 
possible.  If  you  can  get  the  children  waked  up  so  that 
they  will  look  forward  to  making  a  good  record  in  re- 
view, and  will  learn  their  daily  lessons  with  that  idea 
in  mind,  lessons  will  be  better  learned — really  learned. 
Besides,  repetition  is  the  surest  way  of  learning  how 
to  spell. 

Give  the  children  all  the  incentive  in  your  power 
but  then,  if  they  miss,  don't  keep  them  after  school. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  teacher  was  considered  lazy 
unless  she  kept  the  greater  part  of  her  pupils  after 
four  o'clock  to  make  up  lessons,  but  we  have  learned 
better  and  the  rule  holds  good  for  spelling  as  well  as 


for  everything  else.  Put  the  time  and  energy  you 
would  put  into  hearing  lessons  made  up  into  having 
the  work  well  prepared  and  the  rewards  will  be  double. 
Teach  common  words.  When  the  pupil  finishes 
the  rural  school,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  spell  most  of 
the  words  in  everyday  use.  Give  the  greater  part  of 
your  time  to  these  and  less  to  the  unusual  words.  Make 
the  spelling,  as  we  are  trying  to  make  everything  else, 
practical.  Never  mind  if  the  boy  or  girl  can't  spell 
"archeological"  or  "phytologist."  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  he  or  she  be  able  to  write  a  letter  or  a 
composition  or  an  examination  paper  with  the  words 
correctly  spelled.  If  the  pupil,  when  he  leaves  the 
eighth  grade,  knows  how  to  spell  the  common,  every- 
day, usable  words,  he  has  gotten  something  out  of 
those  few  years  of  school  work — even  if  he  never 
goes  to  school  after  that — ^that  will  be  of  use  to  him 
all  his  life. 

(The  above  article  was  read  at  a  teachers'  meet- 
ing held  in  Madison,  Minn.,  Feb.  22-23,  ^9^7) 


Be  Ready  for  Great  Things 

Seven  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  there  grew  on  a 
small  island  in  the  River  Thames,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Windsor,  a  slender  oak  tree.  It  was  a  young 
tree,  but  the  soil  where  the  acorn  from  which  it  grew 
had  fallen,  was  rich. 

Year  after  year  passed.  Each  season  showed  what 
good  use  the  tree  had  made  of  its  surroundings.  It 
grew  to  be  a  giant  among  its  fellows. 

One  warm  June  day,  two  armies  appeared  on  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Thames.  Over  the  flowery  field 
waved  the  royal  banner  of  King  John  of  England,  the 
tyrant  whom  all  England  hated.  The  winds  tha^  blew 
across  the  river  flapped  the  banners  of  a  host  of 
mighty  English  barons. 

Parties  from  the  two  armies  rowed  to  the  island. 
The  broad  shade  of  the  great  oak  oflFered  shelter  from 
the  heat,  so  all  day  these  men  sat  and  talked.  As  the 
afternoon  sun  made  the  shadows  of  the  oak  grow 
long,  King  John  came  across  to  the  island,  and  under 
the  oak  signed  the  document  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  English  liberty — Magna  Charta.  Since  then  the 
great  oak  has  been  known  in  history  as  "the  Charter 
Oak,"  and  as  long  as  the  story'  of  the  making  of  this 
great  document  is  told,  this  oak  will  be  famous. 

It  might  have"  been  signed  under  any  other  oak 
tree,  that  is  true.  Yet  this  oak  was  chosen  because  it 
was  the  most  suitable. 

Some  times  we  think,  "If  I  could  only  do  some- 
thing great."  That  is  not  the  point.  It  is  not  the  doing 
of  something  great  that  is  worth  while,  but  the  being 
ready  to  do  the  great  thing  if  it  comes  our  way.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  come.  No  matter,  we  have  gained  as 
much  and  are  of  as*  much  use  to  the  world.  To  be 
great  in  soul,  to  know  that  we  have  made  use  of  each 
day  as  it  passed,  is  more  than  fame  or  honors. 


The  higher  education  of  women  means  more  for 
the  future  than  all  conceivable  legislative'  reforms.  Its 
influence  does  not  stop  with  the  home. — David  Starr 
Jordan, 
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A  Girl's  Composition 

[The  tollowing  was  written  by  a  young  lady  who 
graduated  from  the  high  school  last  spring.  Her 
teacher  in  English  asked  the  class  to  write  stories  based 
on  news  items  clipped  from  the  <iaily  papers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  stories,  which  we  are  permitted  to 
print  in  School  Education'. — EditorJ^ 

TKe  Escapade  of  Marx 

A.  M.  R. 

Long,  slanting  rays  of  sunshine  fell  across  the 
shining  desks  and  made  warm  patches  on  the  school- 
room floor.  Faintly,  thru  the  open  windows,  the  lazy 
breeze  brought  back  the  joyous  shouting  of  children. 
A  door  slammed  in  the  hall ;  two  little  girls  with  their 
arms  about  each  other  skipped  down  the  walk;  and 
then  all  was  still. 

Slowly  Miss  Margaret  turned  from  the  window 
where  she  had  smilingly  waved  to  the  last  child. 
From  the  floor  she  picked  up  some  scattered  papers  and 
a  battered  fourth  reader.  Her  desk  with  its  stock 
of  treasures — a  flower,  two  oranges,  and  an  apple — 
brought  more  smiles  to  her  face.  Under  the  big,  red 
apple  she  found  a  ragged  slip  of  paper  scrawled  across 
with — "I  like  your  blue  dress.  Ware  it  again  tomor- 
row. John."  Miss  Margaret  blushed  as  she  remem- 
bered than  an  older  John,  too,  had  liked  the  blue  gown. 
The  sun,  sinking  lower,  reached  the  desk  as  she  sat 
there,  and  kissed  the  beloved  blue  gown,  the  soft  hair, 
and  the  eyes  that  looked  thru  the  open  window,  far 
beyond  the  smoking  bon-fires  and  the  newly-leaved 
trees. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  loud  voice,  "but  may 
I  come  in  and  ask  your  advice  about  something?" 
"Yes,  do  come  in,"  answered  Miss  Margaret  with  a 
little  start,"rd  like  so  much  to  help  you  if  I  might." 

Miss  Margaret  had  often  seen  Miss  Perry's  tall 
figure  in  the  lower  hall,  but  had  never  talked  with  her 
beyond  the  usual  "Good  morning."  When  Miss  Perry 
walked,  her  rubber  beds  made  no  noise. 

"I  have  noticed  how  great  was  your  success,  and 
how  much  both  you  and  the  children  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  work,"  she  continued,  sitting  down  and  pulling 
her  long,  scant,  black  skirt  about  her.  "So  I  thought 
perhaps  you  could  help  me  better  than  anyone  else. 
I  hate  to  go  to  the  principal,"  and  the  thin  lips  straightr 
etied  in  a  hard  line,  "I  couldn't  go  to  him." 

"Yes?"  interrogated  the  other  softly. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,  one  of  my  pupils,  Mary 
Davies — perhaps  you've  seen  her — 3,  wild,  gypsy-like 
child,  wears  a  red  coat  and  hood." 

"And  wide,  wondering  eyes  ?"  Oh,  yes ;  I've  seen 
her  often." 

"I  guess  Mary  has  never  liked  to  go  to  school,  tho 
she  comes  every  day.  She  does  nothing  mean,  but 
annoys  me  with  her  nervous,  fidgeting  ways  and  her 
habit  of  not  paying  attention.  I  can't  bear  that  in  a 
child,  it  seems  so  unnatural.  Today  things  reached  a 
climax."  The  thin  hands  clasped  and  unclasped, 
while  the  three  lines  in  the  brow,  from  which  the  hair 
was  drawn  tightly  back,  seemed  to  deepen. 

"All  the  morning  she  did  nothing  but  look  out  of 
the  window." 

"You  can't  blame — "  began  Miss  Margaret,  but  she 
stopped  suddenly. 


"I  don't  think  she  sat  still  in  her  seat  one  minute," 
went  on  Miss  Perry,  "yet  I  hoped  that  when  afternoon 
came  things  would  be  different.  Her  favorite  lesson, 
reading,  comes  in  the  afternoon.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  the  child  is  interested,  and  in  that 
she  is  far  beyond  her  years.  'Twas  three  o'clock,  and 
busy  with  my  *B'  class,  I  looked  up  and  what  do  you 
suppose  that  child  was  doing?" 

Miss  Margaret  shook  her  head  wonderingly. 

"Tearing  the  leaves  from  her  book — I — ,  I  just 
pretended  not  to  see  her.  The  book  was  hers,  not 
mine,  I  thought,  so  I  went  on  with  the  class  and  she 
went  on  tearing  her  book.  Keeping  one  eye  on  her, 
the  next  thing  I  noticed,  she  had  put  her  head  down 
on  her  desk  with  one  hand  on  her  forehead.  She  is 
such  a  healthly-looking  child  that  I  paid  no  attention 
to  her,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  didn't,  for  she  was  mak- 
ing faces  at  the  boy  across  the  aisle."  A  smile  that 
vanished  almost  before  it  came  fluttering  over  Miss 
Margaret's  lips: 

Miiss  Perry  changed  her  position  nervously  and 
paused  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said:  "All  of  the 
children  were  laughing,  for  Mary's  a  great  favorite. 
I  can't  understand  that — ^and  when  I  had  called  the 
class  she  put  up  her  hand  and  asked  if  she  might  go 
home.  Her  face  was  rosy  red  and  she  looked  like  a 
little  witch.  I  said,  'Mary,  you're  not  sick?'  'un- 
hunk,'  and  she  shook  her  head,  'I  am,  too,  so  there.* 
And,  Miss  Lee,  I'm  sure  that  young  one  winked  at  the 
boy  across  the  aisle.  She's  only  eight,  I  know,  yet 
I'm  sure  she  winked. 

"You'll  feel  better  soon,  I  assured  her,  and  went 
on  with  my  work.  All  at  once  I  heard  an  excited 
gig&le,  and  glancing  at  Mary  I  saw  that  she  had  taken 
a  pin  from  her  frock  and  right  before  my  very  eyes, 
she  deliberately  swallowed  it.  *Now,'  she  said,  gulp- 
ing hard,  'I'm  going  to  feel  awful  bad  and  you'll  just 
have  to  let  me  go  home.' " 

"Poor  Mary,"  sighed  Miss  Margaret  to  herself, 
yet  in  almost  the  same  breath,  ".poor  teacher,  too." 
Then  aloud,  "and  then  what?" 

"The  children  seemed  to  think  it  was  funny,  but 
of  course  I  was  frightened  and  had  to  let  her  go  home. 
The  boy  across  the  aisle  went  with  her,"  she  added 
helplessly.  In  a  moment  she  said,  "I — I'm  sure  / 
can't  keep  her  in  school,  but  I  thought  that — ^that  per- 
haps you'd  take  her.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  of 
extra  work,  but — " 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  hills,  taking 
the  warmth  of  the  spring  air.  The  room  had  grown 
cool  now,  while  the  only  sound  was  the  monotonous 
voice  of  the  clock  crying,  "tick-tock." 

Miss  Margaret  was  thinking  of  a  time  when  she, 
too,  had  hated  school.  Presently  she  spoke  softly, 
"I'll  take  Mary  for  a  while.  I'll  not  mind  the  extra 
work  and  I'd  love  to  help  you,"  and  more  softly — 
"Mary,  tho  we  try,  no  one  of  us  is  always  right." 

LooRed  LiRe  It 

The  littlest  girl  in  the  class  was  reading  laboriously. 

"See  Mary  and  the  lamb,"  she  read,  slowly.  "Does 
Mary  love  the  lamb,  buttonhook?" 

"Why  do  you  say  buttonhook?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Picture  of  a  buttonhook  here,"  replied  the  child, 
pointing  triumphantly  to  the  interrogation  mark. — 
Woman's  Home  Companion, 
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Devices 

Bessie  Cambell 

I.  The  "One  Word  Test"  is  among  the  most  val- 
uable devices  for  a  busy  schoolroom.  Pupils  number 
ten,  twenty-five  or  more,  places  at  the  left  margin  of  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  teacher  then  announces  dear  def- 
inite questions  such  that  each  can  be  answered  by  a 
single  word.  Suppose  the  test  to  be  one  in  the  Geog- 
raphy of  the  New  England  states.  "What  is  the  larg- 
est state  of  the  group?"  asks  the  teacher  and  the  pu- 
pils write  "Maine"  after  their  first  number.  "Write 
the  name  of  its  capital"  and  the  children  write  "Au- 
gusta" after  the  second  number.  "On  what  river  is 
the  capital  located?"  etc.  A  test  of  this  sort  takes  but 
a  few  moments,  demands  an  exact  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  gives  excellent  drill  in  spelling. 
Such  papers  can  be  quickly  looked  over  and  from 
them,  the  teacher  obtains  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the 
preparation  made  by  her  pupils.  This  test  can  be  ap- 
plied to  almost  any  subject  with  satisfactory  results. 

2.  The  plan  of  requiring  pupils  to  write  misspelled 
words  many  times  correctly  has  been  severely  crit- 
icized but  still  obtains  in  some  school  rooms.  One 
clever  little  teacher  has  introduced  a  variation  which 
has  its  good  points.  She  sends  a  child  to  the  black- 
board where  he  writes  the  difficult  word  several  times, 
spelling  the  syllables  aloud  as  he  does  so — 1-i-t,  lit; 
t-l-e,  tie.  Other  pupils  take  other  words,  making  the 
association  between  oral  and  written  forms  under  the 
directing  eye  of  the  teacher. 

3.  We  give  the  child  "power"  when  we  teach  him 
to  test  his  own  work.  In  Grammar,  each  part  of 
speech  and  each  construction  has  definite  "why's" 
which  may  be  stated  in  simple  language  and  used  as 
"proofs."  A  child  rises  in  Grammar  recitation  and 
announces  that  "wild"  is  an  adjective.  "Prove  it,"  de- 
mands the  teacher,  and  pupil  answers,  "It  is  an 
adjective  because  I  could  talk  about  a  wild  animal." 
Another  youthful  Grammarian  says  that  "rides"  is  an 
action  verb  and  knows  it  is  so  "because  I  can  ride." 
"Goodness"  is  a  noun  because  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
goodness ;  and  "he"  is  a  pronoun  because  it  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  word  "Longfellow."  When  a  child  makes 
a  mistake,  his  attempt  to  prove  the  point  will  show 
him  his  error  much  more  convincingly  than  the  "No" 
of  the  teacher  or  the  criticisms  of  his  classmates. 

4.  In  reading  class,  the  time  given  to  the  explana- 
tion of  difficult  words  or  expressions  is  often  hard  for 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  The  following  plan  has  been 
tried  successfully.  The  pupils  have  the  readers  in 
their  hands  only  during  recitation  period  and  care  is 
taken  that  they  do  not  "read  ahead,"  so  the  story  is 


new.  When  a  new  part  is  first  read,  the  teacher 
questions  or  illustrates  to  bring  out  the  meaning  and 
the  children  try  hard  to  learn,  for  they  know  whs^t  is 
to  follow.  On  the  next  day,  a  pupil  is  required  to  step 
out  before  the  school  and  read  the  selection  unaided. 
When  he  has  finished  the  part  assigned,  he  remains 
standing  while  the  other  pupils  rise  by  their  seats 
as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  to  ask  questions  pf  him. 
When  most  of  the  children  are  ready,  the  child  who 
has  read,  hears  and  answers  the  questions  of  his  class- 
mates who  are  seated  as  soon  as  their  inquiries  are 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.  This  places  the  work 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  and  very  keen  are 
some  of  the  questions  asked. 

5.  Did  you  ever  try  writing  a  composition  with 
a  familiar  nursery  rhyme  as  a  foundation,  "Jack  and 
Jill"  for  example?  Tell  the  children  to  write  it  as  a 
regular  story  making  up  anything  that  the  rhyme  has 
left  out.  Give  them  a  suggestion  by  starting  the 
story  yourself. — "Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a 
good  woman  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill.  This  woman 
had  two  children — a  boy  who  was  called  Jack  and  his 
little  sister  Jill.  Early  one  summer  morning,"  etc. 
You  will  be  amused  at  the  results  and  surprised  at  the 
originality  displayed. 

6.  Another  scheme  for  composition  work  is  to 
write  the  first  line  of  a  story  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  each  child  take  it  for  his  first.  Let  it  be  a  sug- 
gestive sentence  and  expressed  in  rather  more  elab- 
orate language  than  the  children  usually  employ.  An 
opening  sentence  like,  "Among  the  most  valued  me- 
mentos of  my  travels  abroad,  is  a  small  tin  cup,  show- 
ing a  deep  dent  on  one  side  and  having  a  bent  and 
twisted  handle"  will  bring  out  a  great  variety  of  stor- 
ies telling  how  the  cup  was  obtained  and  accounting 
for  the  dent.  To  arouse  interest  and  originality,  this 
plan  is  excellent. 

7.  One  year  after  I  had  finished  reading  Howard 
Pyle's  "Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood"  aloud,  I 
asked  each  pupil  to  write  up  an  adventure  of  his  own 
(real  or  imaginary)  in  the  style  of  the  author.  While 
some  children  failed  to  produce  masterpieces,  others 
were  more  successful  and  wrote  quite  fascinating  little 
tales  that  were,  by  no  means,  a  discredit  to  their  dis- 
tinguished model. 

—From  Spring  Helper 


Live  Ftirs 

'•^Vlama,  look!"  exclaimed  Mary.  "Those  furs  are 
just  like  mine." 

"Why,  Mary,  you  have  no  furs,"  replied  the  aston- 
ished mother. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Mary,  "and  they  are  fille(' 
with  kittens." 
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"  Listen  to  tKese  Mrild  traditions. 
To  tKis 

Song'  of  Hiai^atHa." 


Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  stories? 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions 
With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 


With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 

1  should  answer,  1  should  tell  you, 
"From  the  forests  and  the  prairies." 


At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured ; 
Yet  the  way  seemed  long  before  him. 
And  his  heart  outrun  his  footsteps 
And  he  journeyed  without  resting 
Till  he  heard  the  cataract's  thunder, 
Heard  the  falls  of  Minnehaha. 


HENRY   W.  LONGFELLOW 
A 


At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Stood  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water. 
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At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 

Hiawatha  laid  his  burden, 

Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  shoulders 


Then  uprose  the  Laughing  Water, 
Gave  them  food  in  earthen  vessels, 
Gav^  them  drink  in  bowls  of  bass-wood. 


Swift  of  foot  was  Hiawatha, 
He  could  shoot  an[arrow  from  him, 
And  run  forward  with  such  swiftness 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him. 


Give  me  of  your  bark, 
O  Birch-Tree !     .     . 


1  a  light  canoe  will  build  me. 
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Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden — 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely  as  she  stood  there 


I  will  follow  you,  my  husband. 


From  the  wigwam  he  departed, 
Left  the  old  man  standing  lonely 
Heard  the  falls  of  Minnehaha, 
Fare  thee  well,  O  Minnehaha. 


Over  wide  and  rushing  rivers. 
In  his  arms  he  bore  the  maiden  ; 
Light  he  thought  her  as  a  feather, 
As  the  plume  upon  his  head-gear. 


Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
Brought  the  sunlight  of  his  people, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water. 
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Eait«a  by  KATHI^YNK  J.  I^IBBY 


IVee  Pieces  for  IVee  People 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
ro 

II 

12 

13 


The  wise  can  learn  of  f(X)ls. 

Better  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Wisdom  is  better  than  riches. 

A  grain  does  not  fill  the  sack  but  it  helps. 

Every  day  a  thread  makes  a  skein  in  a  year. 

"All  my  things  are  made  of  gold  and  silver,  even 

my  copper  kettles,"  says'the  braggart. 
Gold  and  silver  do  not  make  men  better. 
Well  begun  is  half  done. 
Once  well  done  is  better  than  twice  ill  done. 
Evil  habits  spoil  a  child  more  than  mud  spoils  a 

fine  dress. 
What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
Everything  is  difficult  at  first. 
Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 


14  Better  poor  with  honor  than  rich  with  shame. 

15  By  the  street  of  By  and  By  one  arrives  at  the 

house  of  never. 

16  The  greatest  oaks  have  been  little  acorns. 

17  With  the  good  we  become  good. 

18  Some  days  will  bring  the  golden  sun. 

Some  days  the  rain  will  fall. 
But  we'll  be  glad  on  every  one, 
For  God  doth  send  them  all. 

19  Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 

So  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west. 

The  wind  that  blows — that  wind  is  best. 

20  Take  from  out  the  sweetest  song, 

Just  one  note — the  sweetest  one — 
You  may  sound  it  full  and  strong, 
But  the  music  is  all  gone. 

21  Oh !  may  we  learn  your  lesson,  little  rod  of  gold, 
So  catch  the  sunshine  and  the  brightness  hold. 

22  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say  the  kindest  thing  in 

the  kindest  way. 
2}^     We  can  do  more  by  being  good  than  any  other 
way. 

24  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 

riches. 

25  If  angry  count  ten  before  you  speak.     If  very 

angry  count  one  hundred. 

26  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel  and  one  to  end  it. 

27  A  lazy  boy  makes  a  ragged  old  man. 

28  Hearts  like  doors  can  open  with  ease 
To  very  very  little  keys; 

And  don't  forget  that  two  are  these: 
"I  thank  you"  and  "If  you  please." 

29  What  if  your  lessons  should  be  hard 

Do  not  give  up  to  sorrow ; 
For  if  you  bravely  work  today 
You'll  surely  win  tomorrow. 
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The  Bor  VITho  Cotild  Onlr  Draw 

K.  J.  LlBBY 

It  was  a  bright  September  morning  when  a  teacher 
stood  in  her  schoolroom  awaiting  the  flock  of  begin- 
ners, soon  to  arrive. 

In  they  came,  big  and  little,  attractive  and  unat- 
tractive. Generally  accompanied  by  a  fond  mother, 
big  sister,  or  neighbor  child. 

Among  those  who  came  was  a  tiny  little  red 
cheeked,  brown  haired,  blue  eyed  lad  who  quietly 
hung  his  cap  on  a  hook  and  quickly  sank  into  a  near- 
by seat,  without  a  word  to  anyone. 

At  last  each  child  had  been  duly  registered  and 
assigned  hooks  and  seats,  when  the  teacher  spied  the 
little  lad  in  the  comer  seat. 

Hastening  over  to  him  she  endeavored  to  find  out 
his  name.    His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  issued  thence. 

After  making  a  futile  effort  to  gain  some  informa- 
tion as  to  his  identity  from  the  other  children,  the 
teacher  wrote  a  note  and  pinned  it  to  his  pocket,  asking 
the  mother  for  the  necessary  information  for  regis- 
tration. 

In  response  the  mother  came  accompanied  by  a 
neighbor  who  acted  as  interpreter,  the  mother  being 
Swedish  and  unable  to  speak  English.  The  visit  was 
not  very  satisfactory  to  the  teacher,  as  she  was  un- 
able to  find  out  much  about  the  lad  except  that  his 
name  was  "Gunnard"  and  that  he  was  born  in  Sweden. 

Days  passed  by  and  Gunnard  never  spoke,  and 
altho  never  naughty  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  indif- 
ferent about  his  lessons. 

He  always  and  forever  had  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  he  seemed  to  be  scribbling  every  spare  moment. 

When  the  teacher  drew  near  the  paper  was 
crammed  into  the  desk  or  pocket  and  a  shy  blush 
spread  over  his  cheek  and  his  hands  were  meekly 
folded  on  his  desk,  until  the  teacher  was  safely  past. 
Then  out  would  come  the  paper  and  pencil  and  soon 
Gunnard  would  be  deeply  engrossed  in  the  never  end- 
ing scribble,  and  the  teacher  decided  that  "Gunnard 
was  not  bright." 

One  night  after  school  the  teacher  who  had  been 
giving  lessons  in  order,  was  hastily  glancing  thru  the 
children's  desks  to  ascertain  whether  the  lessons 
taught  had  made  any  impression. 

When  she  came  to  Gunnard's  desk,  imagine  her 
disappointment  at  finding  the  desk  almost  full  of  pa- 
pers. 

She  took  them  out  and  for  a  long  time  was  deeply 
absorbed. 

In  the  collection  of  seeming  scraps,  the  teacher 
found  truly  wonderful  drawings,  cuttings,  and  paper 
foldings,  all  strictly  original.  The  action  and  the  per- 
spective in  the  drawing  and  cuttings  was  far  better 
than  the  teacher  herself  could  ever  hope  to  do.  The 
paper  foldings  were  complicated  affairs,  beyond  a 
twelve-year-old  child. 

The  teacher  couldn't  believe  they  were  the  work 
of  Gunnard  and  resolved  to  test  him  the  next  day. 

So  the  next  day  when  the  scribbling  commenced 
she  walked  quietly  up  the  aisle  behind  Gunnard.  He 
was  so  deeply  absorbed  that  he  did  not  see  her.  As 
she  watched  she  marveled  at  the  child's  skill.  He  was 
drawing  a  fire  scene.  Every  stroke  was  a  strong  mas- 
terlv  one. 


When  he  had  finished  she  quietly  placed  her  hand 
on  his  hand  to  protect  the  drawing  and  asked  him  if 
she  could  have  it.    He  blushed  and  let  her  have  it. 

She  held  it  up  before  the  school  and  all  praised  it. 

From  that  time  on  there  was  a  change  in  Gun- 
nard; he  lost  the  timid  manner  and  got  so  he  could 
speak  a  few  words  in  a  low  whisper.  But  he  seemed 
to  care  for  nothing  but  drawing. 

Years  passed  and  altho  Gunnard  learned  enough 
to  carry  him  thru  the  grades,  he  still  kept  up  the  draw- 
ing. Every  teacher  who  received  him  ran  to  the  prin- 
cipal with  the  complaint  that  "Gunnard  wastes  his 
time ;  he  just  draws,  draws,  draws,  all  the  time !" 

At  last  the  principal  called  the  attention  of  a  vis- 
itor to  Gunnard  one  day,  speaking  of  his  wonderful 
talent. 

The  visitor  became  deeply  interested  and  investi- 
gated the  boy's  environment. 

He  found  the  family  were  unable  to  cultivate  the 
talent  and  also  that  they  were  annoyed  by  it.  almost  as 
much  as  the  teachers  had  been.  He  was  "always 
drawing  when  he  should  have  been  working." 

The  visitor  explained  that  he  would  like  to  culti- 
vate the  talent  at  his  own  expense. 

He  was  granted  the  request. 

Gunnard  was  sent  abroad  to  study  and  in  time  be- 
came a  second  Millet. 


A  Bird  Gaine 


Teach  the  following  poem  to  the  children  as  a 
memory  gem;  when  well  learned  have  it  dramatized 
as  follows :  First  select  a  child  with  a  sweet,  plaintive 
voice  to  be  Little  Yellow-Breast.  Then  appoint  dif- 
ferent ones  to  take  the  parts  of  the  Cow,Bobolink,Dog, 
Coo-Coo,  Sheep,  Crow,  Hen,  and  several  to  represent 
"all  the  bird/'  referred  to  in  stanza  15;  two  girls  to 
represent  Mary  Green  and  Alice  Neal,  also  a  little  boy 
to  represent  the  boy  who  stole  the  nest. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  hang  a  branch  of  a  tree 
with  a  bird's  nest  in  it. 

Let  the  "little  boy"  creep  up  softly  to  the  nest,  take 
it  down  and  carry  it  away. 

Next  Yellow-Breast  comes  flying  in,  in  a  light- 
hearted,  happy  way;  when  she  sees  the  nest  gone, 
she  must  appear  worried  and  frightened,  fluttering 
hither  and  thither,  tweeting  mournfully. 

While  so  doing,  the  Cow  must  pass  near  Yellow- 
Breast  and  as  she  does  this,  Yellow-Breast  recites 
stanza  i.  Cow  stanza  2.  Then  Bobolink  comes  flying 
in  and  Yellow-Breast  recites  stanzas -3  and  4,  turning 
toward  Bobolink.  Bobolink  does  not  reply  but  the 
Dog  joins  the  group  and  all  turn  to  listen  to  him  as 
he  recites  stanza  5. 

The  Sheep  and  Coo-Coo  next  join  the  group  and 
Yellow-Breast  recites  stanzas  6  and  7.  Coo-Coo  then 
recites  stanza  8  and  Sheep  recites  stanza  9.  Yellow- 
Breast  flys  around  among  the  different  birds  and  ani- 
mals and  recites  stanzas  10  and  11,  Coo-Coo  flies  after 
her  and  recites  stanza  12. 

The  Crow  then  angrily  recites  stanza  13,  and  the 
hen  indignantly  recites  stanza  14. 

"All  the  birds,"  including  Bobolink,  Coo-Coo  and 
Crow  recite  in  an  excited  manner  stanza  15. 

Then  Mary  Green  and  Alice  Neal  come  strolling 
in,  arm  in  arm,  and  confidentially  Mary  recites  stanza 
16  and  Alice  recites  stanza  17. 
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As  the  school  recites  stanza  18,  the  "little  boy"  acts 
the  part  as  depicted  and  lastly  carries  the  npst  back  to 
little  Yellow-Breast  fastening  it  in  the  tree. 

This  poem  dramatized  in  this  way  makes  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  children. 

I  have  f>layed  this  in  m"  own  school  and  have 
found  it  a  very  pleasing  exercise. — K.  Libby 

V^ho  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest 

1 .  "To- whit !  to- whit  I  to-whee ! 
t             Will  you  listen  to  me? 

Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 

2.  "Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "Moo-00! 
Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do. 

I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay. 
But  I  didn't  take  your  nest  away. 
Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "Moo-00 !" 
Such  a  think  I'd  never  do. 

3 .  "To- whit !  to-whit !  to-whee ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 

4.  "Bobolink!  Bobolink! 
Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree  today?" 

5 .  "Not  I,"  said  the  Dog,  "bow-wow ! 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean,  I  vow; 

I  gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make. 
But  the  nest  I  did  not  take. 
Not  I,"  said  the  Dog,  "bow-wow! 
I'm  not  so  mean,  anyhow." 

6 .  "To-whit ;  to-whit !  to-whee ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 

7.  "Bobolink!  bobolink! 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  the  nest  away^ 
From  the  plum  tree  today  ?" 


8. 


10. 


II. 


"Coo-coo !  coo-coo !  coo-coo ! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  Yellow-Breast?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  Sheep,  "Oh,  no! 
I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so. 
I  gave  wool  the  nest  to  line, 
But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 
Baa !  baa !"  said  the  Sheep,  "oh,  no ! 
I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so." 

"To-whit !  to-whit  f  to-whee ! 
Will  you    listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid. 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 

Bobolink!  bobolink! 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 


12. 


13- 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum-tree  today?" 

"Coo-coo !  coo-coo !  coo-coo ! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too ! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  Yellow-Breast?" 

"Caw!  caw!"  cried  the  Crow, 
"I  should  like  to  know 
What  thief  took  away 
A  bird's  nest  today?" 

"Cluck!  cluck!"  said  the  Hen, 
"Don^t  ask  me  again; 
Why,  I  haven't  a  chick 
Would  do  such  a  trick; 
We  all  gave  a  feather 
And  she  wove  them  together ; 
I'd  scorn  to  intrude 
On  her  and  her  brood 
Cluck!  cluck!"  said  the  Hen, 
"Don't  ask  me  again." 

"Chin-a-whin !  chin-a-whin ! 
All  the  birds  make  a  stir! 
Let  us  find  out  his  name. 
And  all  cry,  'For  shame !' " 

"I  would  not  rob  a  bird," 
Said  little  Mary  Green; 
"I  think  I  never  heard 
Of  anything  so  mean." 

"It  is  very  cruel,  too," 
Said  little  Alice  Neal; 
"I  wonder  if  he  knew 
How  sad  the  bird  would  feel?" 

A  little  boy  hung  down  his  head. 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed. 
For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  poor  little  Yellow-Breast, 
And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame 
He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name. 


A  Useful  Device 

Go  thru  all  your  old  magazines  and  advertising 
cards  for  pictures. 

Cut  them  out  and  mount  one  on  a  card. 

A  large  card  about  11x9  inches  is  best. 

In  selecting  the  pictures,  use  care  to  select  only 
those  which  have  one  thought  prominently  expressed. 

Print  this  thought  in  the  sentence  below  the  pic- 
ture. 

Make  the  sentence  as  expressive  as  possible  and 
involving  the  vocabulary  of  the  books  to  be  used. 

I  have  nearly  fifty  of  these  cards  in  my  collection 
and  find  them  so  valuable  that  I  eagerly  add  a  new 
one  every  time  I  find  a  suitable  picture. 

I  find  them  a  great  aid  in : 

1  Expression  in  reading 

2  Increasing  the  vocabulary 

3  In  spelling 

4  In  sense  training,  training  the  observation 
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Spelling  Exercise 

Johnnie  and  Jimmie  missed  the  word  hundreds  in 
the  spelling  lesson  two  days  in  succession. 

The  teacher  gave  them  this  poem  to  write  twice 
before  they  went  home.  The  next  day  Johnnie  and 
Jimmie  did  not  miss  hundreds  and  there  was  no  scold- 
ing or  fussing  about  the  bad  lesson  and  two  little 
hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  beautiful  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  the  poem : 

"Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky ; 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together ; 
Hundreds  of  birds  go  singing  by, 

Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weather ; 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  morn, 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  crimson  clover; 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn ; 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over." 

Folded  V^igwam 

Materials:     Folding  paper,  scissors,  paste. 

Directions.: 

"Fold  both  diagonal-diameters  of  your  square. 

"Open  paper.     What  do  you  see  ? 

"Four  triangles  and  two  diagonals-diameters. 

"Place  square  on  desk  with  one  edge  parallel  with 
front  edge  of  your  desk.  Fold  the  lower  edge  to  meet 
the  upper  edge.  Crease  and  open.  Take  up  the 
square  by  the  two  corners  nearer  you,  holding  one 
comer  in  each  hand.  Now  bring  these  two  corners 
together,  and  crease  on  the  lines  creased  before,  so 
that  the  triangle  between  the  corners  will  be  shut  in 
out  of  sight.  Paste  these  two  creases  together ;  when 
drv,  cut  away  the  triangle  you  folded  inside. 

"Cut  a  little  hole  in  top  for  smoke  to  go  out. 

"Turn  the  wigwam  around  until  the  side  with  the 
crease  up  the  middle  of  it  is  toward  you.  Half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  this  middle  crease  cut  up  an  inch 
into  the  side  of  the  tent.  Half  an  inch  to  the  left  re- 
peat.    This  forms  the  door." 


Search  Qtiestions  on  Bltie  Jay 

1  Describe  the  blue  jay's  coat 

2  Describe  his  notes 

3  When  have  you  seen  him? 

4  What  does  he  eat  in  summer? 

5  What  does  he  eat  in  winter? 

6  How  does  he  open  acorns? 

7  Where  does  he  roost  in  winter? 

8  Is  he  friendly  to  other  birds? 

9  Is  he  friendly  to  people  ? 

10  Of  what  does  he  build  his  nest? 

11  Where  does  he  place  his  nest? 

12  What  color  are  the  eggs? 


Attention 

Thring  says:  "A  teacher  might  as  well  stand  up 
and  solemnly  set  about  giving  a  lesson  to  the  clothes 
of  the  class,  whilst  the  owners  were  playing  cricket 
as  to  the  scMralled  class  if  the  pupils  were  inattentive. 
Attention  is  a  thing  to  be  learned^  and  quite  as  ^much 
a  matter  of  training  as  any  other  lesson.  A  teacher 
will  be  saved  much  useless  friction  if  he  acknowl- 
edges this  fact,  and  instead  of  expecting  attention, 
which  he  will  not  get,  starts  at  once  with  the  inten- 
tion of  teaching  it." 


The  Storr  of  Cedric 

r ADAPTED  BY  KATHLYNE  J.  LlBBY] 

Begun  In  September,  1904,  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

Aim 

**To  strengthen  the  child's  character  thru  the  will.  Begin  by  lead- 
ing from  self  to  ideal  self;  gaining  power  of  attention,  industry, 
promptitude  in  beginning  work;  method,  accuracy  and  dispatch  In 
doing  work;  perseverance  and  courage  before  difficulties;  cheer  un- 
der straining  burdens,  self-control,  self-denial,  and  temperance." 

(Concluded) 

When  Cedric  heard  these  words  he  realized  fully 
what  it  meant;  but  he  was  so  surprised  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand. 

He  arose  and  briefly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
king  and  accepted  the  congratulations  of  tne  new-made 
friends.    He  was  then  left  alone  with  the  king. 

The  king  explained  how  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  Cedric  when  he  first  became  a  page  to  Sir 
Robert;  how  he  had  watched  him  grow  up  and  had 
noticed  every  effort  he  had  made  to  become  a  brave, 
strong,  polite,  industrious  man.  That  Sir  Robert  loved 
him  deeply  and  was  anxious  to  see  his  efforts  reward- 
ed, and  the  king  felt  that  Cedric  had  fairly  earned  the 
honor  of  Knighthood. 

He  gave  Cedric  a  knight's  armor  and  a  beautiful 
castle  to  live  in.  • 

Cedric  could  hardly  wait  to  get  home.  He  has- 
tened to  the  castle  and  communicated  the  glad  news 
to  Sir  Robert. 

The  next  day  he  and  Sir  Robert  visited  the  little 
home  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  told  Cedric's  father 
and  mother  what  had  happened. 

Cedric  looked  so  tall  and  grand  in  his  knight's  ar- 
mor that  his  parents  did  not  know  him. 

You  can  imagine  their  joy  at  the  glad  news  and 
also  how  delighted  they  were  when  they  found  that 
thereafter  they  were  never  to  be  separated  from  Ced- 
ric again,  but  all  live  together  in  a  beautiful  big  castle. 

The  next  few  days  were  busy  ones  for  all.  Cedric 
helped  pack  up  the  old  family  heirlooms  and  many 
things  that  were  dear  to  him  in  his  childhood. 

At  last  they  were  all  settled  in  the  beautiful  castle 
with  every  comfort  imaginable  for  all. 

Cedric  soon  grew  to  be  considered  the  bravest  and 
kindest  of  all  the  knights  and  the  king^s  favorite. 

(The  End) 


Trtie  Incidents 

Little  Carroll  Olsen,  aged  three  years,  was  taken 
to  see  Minnehaha  Falls  for  the  first  time. 

The  spray  was  unusually  high  and  little  Carroll 
watched  it  in  amazement. 

Just  then  an  odor  of  pop-corn  permeated  the  air 
and  little  Carroll,  looking  up  into  his  mother's  face, 
said: 

"Mamma,  is  that  all  popcorn  ?" 


Teacher — Alfred,  what  is  a  pygmy? 
Alfred — A  pygmy — a — a  pygmy  is  a  man  who  has 
too  many  wives. 
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The  Professor 

Frank  H.  Sweet 
Waynesboro,  Va. 

"Well,  now,  whom  do  you  regard  as  the  gentle- 
man par  excellence  of  the  party  ?"  asked  our  Cousin 
Rob,  the  morning  after  his  sister's  grand  wedding. 

"Oh,  your  friend  the  Professor !'  'The  Profes- 
sor, by  all  odds!"  cried  several  voices. 

Then  the  boys  descanted  on  the  Professor's  broad 
shoulders,  his  fine  bearing,  and  his  deep  voice;  and  the 
girls  cried,  "Oh,  what  lovely  light'  hair  F"  "Oh,  what 
blue  eyes!"  "Such  courteous  manners!"  "He  must 
be  an  exiled  count  or  a — " 

"Draw  your  chairs  around  me,  and  Til  tell  you  his 
story,"  said  Rob,  who  had  been  thru  college,  and  had 
spent  two  years  abroad  in  study,  and  of  course  was 
now  Sir  Oracle  to  a  wide-spread  family  of  cousins. 

"But  can  you  believe  his  story,  Rob?  There  are 
so  many  bogus  counts  abroad,  and  papa  has  such  a 
terror  of  fortune-hiinters !"  cried  handsome  Cousin 
Blanche. 

"Papa's  quite  safe  in  this  case,  for  the  Professor 
has  a  lovely  wife  and  a  little  boy,  who  talks  as  fast  as 
any  of  you." 

"Oh-h,  phoo !"  cried  Blanche,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
appointment. Her  sister's  dearest  school  friend.  May 
Curtis,  had  been  abroad,  and  married  a  man  whose 
only  claims  to  consideration  were  immense  whiskers 
and  a  title.  Her  father  had'to  support  them  both;  but 
May  had  a  coronet  on^  her  card ;  and  perhaps  that 
atoned  for  all  the  rest.' 

Our  pretty  cousin  wanted  a  coronet  on  her  card, 
and  had  set  her  eye  on  the  Professor  the  night  before. 
She  saw  a  coronet  in  his  fine  physique  and  manners. 
But  she  was  only  seventeen  then,  and  not  as  wise  as 
she  became  afterward. 

"Come,  come!  the  story,  Rob!"  shouted  one  of 
the  boys. 

"Well,  the  Professor  is  one  of  these  rare,  grand 
fellows  who  never  boast  of  ancestry.  The  meanest 
scamps  I  know  are  boasters  of  that  kind — making  cap- 
ital of  the  greatness  or  the  meanness  of  their  ancestors. 
If  our  fathers  were  good  and  noble,  the  honor  was 
their  own ;  if  low,  and  mean,  and  ignorant,  we  should 
keep  still,  and  shield  their  memory  from  contempt, 
and  not  try  to  show  how  high  we  have  risen  against 
all  the  obstacles  of  birth  and  education." 

"Come,  Rob,  you  are  preaching  a  sermon  instead 
of  telHng  a  story !"  cried  one  of  the  boys. 

"Well,  when  I  entered  college,  I  was  a  real 
'mother's  boy,'  and  the  world  seemed  so  big  that  I 
felt  lost  in  it.  I  confess  I  was  homesick.  This  elegant 
man  read  my  heart  at  a  glance,  and  took  it  up,  and 
hid  it  and  sheltered  it  in  his  great  big  heart. 

"I  felt  then  a§  you  did  last  night, — as  if  I  had 
caught  'a  live  nobleman,'  and  I  was  a  safe  and  happy 
fellow  ever  after  that.  Such  was  my  admiration  of 
him  that  I  did  not  see  how  plainly  he  dressed,  but 
tried  to  imitate  him  in  every  way.  I  parted  my  hair 
like  his, — do  you  see? — I  used  my  knife  and  fork  as 
he  did ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  kept  my  room  neat 
and  my  boots  well  blacked  because  he  did,"  said  Rob. 

"He  was  a  religious  man  and  a  gentleman.    Reli- 


gion always  improves  a  man's  'manners.  Even  old 
Somers,  careless  and  rough  as  he  is  now,  was  ten 
times  more  so  before  he — " 

"Preaching  again,  Rob !"  shouted  Cousin  Joe. 

Then  we  all  laughed,  and  one  rogue  cried,  "Stick 
to  your  text,  brother !" 

"You're  right!"  laughed  Rob.  'Til  try  not  to  get 
oflF  my  subject  again. 

"The  Professor  was,  as  he  tells  me,  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer,  a  man  of  intelligence,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  family  was  large,  and  great  industry 
and,  economy  were  required  to  keep  up  a  respectable 
appearance.  They  might  eat  black  bread  and  barley, 
wear  wooden-soled  shoes  and  homespun  garments,  if 
necessary,  but  they  must  have  education. 

"The  mother  and  elder  sisters  knit,  every  spare 
moment,  and  the  count,  as  Blanche  calls  him,  would 
skate  to  town  in  winter,  and  walk  in  summer,  to  sell 
their  work. 

"The  money  he  brought  home  was  all  put  into  an 
iron  box,  with  a  padlock,  the  key  of  which  always 
slumbered  in  the  vest-pocket  of  good  'Fader  Gautze,' 
and  was  called  by  him  'schule  gelt' — school  money. 

"My  friend  went  at  length  to  the  university  in 
Gottingen.  The  knitting  and  the  selling  still  went  on, 
and  he  had  the  proceeds, — about '  one-fifth  of  what  a 
college  boy  here  would  regard  necessary  to  keep  up 
even  decent  style. 

"He  had  both  smoked  and  drank  lager  beer  at 
home,  as  was  the  common  custom  there ;  but  now  that 
he  was  earning  nothing,  and  spending  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  great  deal,  he  woke  up  to  the  meanness 
of  puffing  and  drinking  any  of  the  rnoney  for  which 
his  mother  and  sisters  were  working  many  a  weary 
hour.  He  quit  both  habits  at  once,  like  the  noble  fel- 
low he  is,  and  put  himself  to  earnest  hard  work. 

"When  he  got  thru  the  university,  he  cast  his  eyes 
this  way,  sure  he  could  make  a  living  and  name  in 
America ;  and  so  he  will. 

"But  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  and  neither  is 
any  man's  fortune.  Hans  Christian  Gautze  landed  at 
Castle  Garden,  New  York,  with  good  stout  shoes,  a 
great  canvas  bag,  and  a  staff  to  hang  it  on. 

"He  followed  his  fellow-passengers  to  the 
'Deutschen  Haus'  near  by,  and  after  a  good  night's 
rest  and  a  hearty  breakfast,  he  sought  out  a  German 
clergyman,  told  him  his  story,  and  that  he  wanted  a 
position  as  a  teacher. 

"The  good  man's  sensible  advice  was,  'Push  off 
into  the  country,  and  take  the  very  first  work  you  can 
get,  till  you  can  do  better.' 

"He  took  the  advice,  and  soon  found  shelter,  and 
plenty  of  hard  work,  without  wages,  with  an  old 
farmer,  seven  miles  from  our  college, — a  man  who 
could  always  make  work  for  those  who  would  do  it 
without  pay. 

"My  friend's  work  was  picking  huckleberries, — 
don't  look  as  if  you  wanted  to  correct  me,  and  say, 
whortleberries,'  Joe.   One  is  as  proper  as  the  other. 

"Poor  Hans  bent  his  great  back  over  the  low 
bushes  hour  after  hour,  till  it  was  ready  to  break ;  and 
yet,  at  sundown,  the  smart  little  Yankee  urchins  be- 
side him  had  twice  as  many  berries  to  carry  home 
as  he. 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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(Continued  from  page  33.) 

**After  two  or  three  days'  efforts,  the  small  ber- 
ries constantly  slipping  thru  his  great  fingers,  he  said 
to  the  farmer,  in  the  poor  English  he  had  picked  up 
at  home  and  on  the  sea, — 

"'You  gives  me  hard  work,  I  works  hard;  but 
berry  is  too  leetle,  and  runs  'way  from  me !" 

"'Oh,  never  mind  that;  youll  soon  lam  to  hold 
'em,'  replied  Farmer  Ehtff.  'Small  berries  make  big 
dollars,  Hans/ 

"The  farmer  soon  learned  that  his  new  hand 
would  never  make  a  skilful  berry-picker;  so  he  sent 
him  out  with  two  bucketsful  of  the  fruit  to  the  large 
town,  seven  miles  off,  to  peddle  them  out 

"Before  this  time  Hans  had  found  that  his  Hebrew- 
Bible  and  lexicon,  his  Greek  Testament,  and  the  few 
other  books  he  owned,  had  been  stolen  from  his  can- 
vas bag  in  the  New  York  boarding-house ;  and  he  felt 
as  if  his  only  friends  and  companions  were  gone  from 
him  forever. 

"The  farmer's  wife  pitied  him,  and  said,  'Never 
mind.  When  you  go  peddling  your  berries,  you  can 
call  at  Prof.  Barclay's  and  borrow  some  books.  They 
read  all  their  books  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  they're 
real  good  and  kind.' 

"Hans  understood  enough  of  this  to  make  him 
happy.  So,  after  selling  nearly  all  his  load  on  the  way, 
he  brought  up,  red  and  hot,  at  the  back  door  of  Prof. 
Barclay's  house,  about  noon. 

"There  stood  a  pretty,  delicate  lady  over  the  hot 
stove,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a  little  fellow  pull- 
ing at  her  skirts,  and  fretting  for  his  dinner. 

"You  wants  some  hoggleberries  ?"  he  asked,  with 
a  beaming  face. 

"Indeed  I  do!"  cried  the  lady.  'My  kitchen-girl 
left  me  suddenly  because  the  nurse  was  sick  upstairs. 
I  have  two  gentlemen-  coming  to  dinner  and  have  no 
dessert.' 

"When  Hans  had  measured  out  the  last  of  the 
berries,  he  said,  'You  gets  de  dinner,  and  I  takes  de 
babies  for  see  flowers  and  birds  in  my  big  arms.  I 
lives  mit  Mrs.  Duff.  She  say  you  let  me  read  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  more  books,  and  lend  me.' 

**The  lady  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  then 
addressed  him  in  German,  to  his  great  delight,  altho 
her  German  may  not  have  been  much  better  than  his 
English. 

"When  he  held  out  his  arms,  both*  children  went  to 
him.  He  took  them  out,  and  after  a  long  walk,  came 
back  with  both  of  them  asleep,  one  on  each  shoulder. 

"This  gave  the  lady  time  to  serve  her  guests  in 
peace. 

"While  the  family  were  at  dinner,  Hans  was  left 
in  the  kitchen  to  wait  for  the  Professor  and  the  books. 

"What  was  Mrs.  Barclay's  amazement,  on  her  re- 
turn, to  find  this  great  elegant  creature,  with  a  ser- 
vant's apron  on,  down  on  his  knees,  scrubbing  her 
kitchen  floor !  Not  that  it  didn't  need  it,  but  because 
voluntary  labor  is  so  rare  anywhere,  and  from  this  fine 
fellow  was  so  unlooked  for. 

"At  first.  Professor  Barclay  'hadn't  a  doubt  but 
Hans  was  an  adventurer,  or  a  humbug  of  some  sort.' 

"But  after  he  talked  with  him,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  was  charmed  with  his  manners,  his  mod- 
esty, and  his  scholarship. 

"'Are  you  to  remain  with  Mr.  Duff?"  he  asked 


"  'Only  whiles  I  gets  no  t'ings  better  as  pick  berry. 
He  has  all  mens  for  big  man*s  works,  and  I  but  does 
baby's  work.  Mine  back  is  so  high,  and  mine  fing-ers 
so  big,  I  not  made  for  pick  small  berry.  Mine  back 
pains  much,  and  de  berry  fall  thru  mine  fing-ers  to  de 
grass,  and  be  lost,  and  it  is  long  times  to  find  him.  I 
will  come  here  and  wash  floor  and  dish,  and  sweep 
and  pump,  and  other  hard  ones,  while  lady  sit  down 
and  rest  and  hold  baby.  When  hard  work  done,  I 
will  take  two  babies  for  walk,  and  do  all  thing  ifor 
you,  and  when  all  done,  will  read  and  study  you  book. 

"The  Professor  drove  over  to  Farmer  Duff's  to 
inquire  about  Hans,  next  day. 

"  *La,'  cried  good  Mrs.  Duff,  'he  ain't  no  more 
sarvice  pickin'  than  our  old  tabby  would  be;  but  we 
won't  see  him  starve  till  he  gets  a  place,  he  is  so  hand- 
some!' 

"When  Hans  got  into  the  Professor's  chaise,  with 
his  canvas  bag,  he  felt  that  he  was  en  route  for  para- 
dise. 

"Mrs.  Barclay  was  charmed  by  the  way  he  did 
everything  he  attempted,  and  at  the  close  of  a  week, 
she  offered  him  a  nice  gray  suit  which  a  very  large 
brother  had  given  her  for  some  needy  person/ 

"The  blood  mounted  to  his  ver>'  hair. 

"No,  no,  madam !'  he  cried.  'I  am  none  sick,  none 
fool !  Mine  coat  none  holes,  mine  clothes  all  strong. 
When  I  works  for  money,  I  will  buys,  but  give  you  to 
sick  man,  or  man  not  proud,  not  mine  self !    No !' 

"W>11,  he  helped  Mrs.  Barclay  till  she  got  a  cook, 
and  till  the  child's  maid  recovered. 

"Then  the  Professor,  charmed  with  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  asked  to  have  him  appointed  as 
a  helper  in  his  own  work,  which  was  then  very 
arduous. 

"In  two  months,  he  was  appointed  his  assistant, 
and  has  kept  the  place  several  years.  Last  winter, 
Prof.  Barclay  went  to  Florida  for  a  throat  trouble, 
and  Gautze  filled  his  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
classes,  as  well  as  of  the  faculty.  Four  years  ago,  he 
married  Mary  Barclay,  as  sweet  a  woman  as  ever 
lived,  the  Professor's  sister." 

"Did  she  know  he  once  scrubbed  the  floor?"  asked 
Blanche,  opening  wide  her  fine  eyes. 

"She  knew  that  he  refused  to  wear  cast-off  gar- 
ments, and  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity,  and  is  proud  of 
him,  and  has  helped  him  to  economize  till  he  has  made 
good  the  school-money  in  the  iron  box  at  home. 

"Here's  an  example  for  those  of  you,  boys,  who 
are  looking  forward  to  a  college  life.  If  your  parents 
can't  'put  you  thru'  easily,  sweep  the  halls,  ring  the 
bell,  correct  proof  for  printers, — anything  but  sit  down 
and  let  sewing-societies  or  private  charity  feed  and 
clothe  you  like  great  overgrown  babies ! 

"The  noblest  fellow  in  my  class  did  all  this,  and 
the  meanest  one  dressed  like  a  tailor's  fashion-plate, 
filled  the  halls  with  perfume  when  he  entered,  took 
young  ladies  to  concerts,  and  gave  them  bouquets, 
from  the  funds  of  two  toiling  sisters  and  a  charitable 
society. 

"A  student  too  feeble  to  work  outside  of  study 
hours  may  accept  aid,  and  be  'a  man  for  a'  that ;'  but  a 
great  hearty,  mean-spirited  fellow  will  never  be  a 
man :  and" — 

"Here,  preaching  again,  Rob !"  cried  Joe ;  and  the 
boys  all  ran  off  for  a  game  of  ball  on  the  lawn. 
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The  School  Entertainment 

c4UCE  E.  c4LLEN,  LxyuyviUe,  N.  Y. 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Allen,  who  Is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  specially  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

Jtine  Roses 

Directions 

For  this,  the  closing  program  of  the  year,  each 
child  of  the  school  or  grade  should  be  given  some  part. 
The  girls  are  the  Wild  Roses,  the  June  Roses,  and  the 
White  Roses.  The  boys  are  the  Yellow  Roses  and 
the  Garden  Jacqueminot  Roses.  There  may  be  as  many 
of  each  variety  as  desired.  Each  child  carries  roses 
of  the  kind  he  represents.  Rose  costumes  and  deco- 
rations may  be  used  if  convenient.  The  room  should 
be  a  bower  of  roses.  In  the  March,  it  is  intended  that 
all  recite  the  words  slowly  and  clearly  while  marching. 
But,  if  preferable,  different  groups  may  recite  differ- 
ent stanzas.  Also,  it  is  intended  that  tKruout  first  four 
lines  of  each  stanza  of  March,  some  of  the  children 
shall  imitate  the  humming  of  the  bees  in  the  blossoms. 
Perhaps  a  better  effect  may  be  obtained  by  choosing 
some  small  boys  and  girls  to  represent  the  Bees.  The 
whole  play  may  be  prettily  and  effectively  given  out- 
of-doors,  if  convenient. 


All  the  Roses,  preltily  grouped  on  stage,  sing  gaily; 
Jun«  Time 

(Air— Blithe   And   Gay^ — Riverside   Song  Book    i) 

Pink  and  gold,  buds  unfold, 

Everywhere  the  roses  spring, 
Far  and  near,  listen,  hear, 

Lightly  and  brightly  they  sing, — 
Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour,^ 

Four  and  twenty  hours  a  day, 
Thirty  days  make  a  month, — 

So  you  children  say. 

But  each  day's  a  bouquet. 

Every  single  hour's  a  rose. 
Minutes  all  are  petals  small 

Swiftly  they  open  and  close. 
Sixty  petals  make  a  rose, — 

So  you  now  must  sing  the  rune, — 
Twenty-four  roses  a  bouquet, 

Thirty  bouquets  a  June. 

Blithe  and  Gay 


-At-N-N- 


-^-•l--;. 


9 


Adapted  from  "Blithe  and  Gay",  pa^e  43,  Riverside  Song  Book  I 

At  close  of  song,  the  Roses  fall  into  line,  two  and 
two,  for  the  March.     Wild  Roses  lead,  followed  by 
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June  Roses.  Next  in  order  are  the  Yel|ow  Roses, 
followed  by  the  Garden  Jacs.  Last  of  all  come  the 
White  Roses.  (Suitable  rose  recitations  and  songs 
may  be  introduced  between  stanzas  of  march  if  de- 
sired, all  coming  to  position  each  time.) 

MarcK—VTlien  Roses  Come 

Begin  March,  all  recite,  while  Wild  Roses,  hand  in 
hand,  skip  gaily  by  (see  directions  above  in  regard 
to  Bees) : 

Hark,  hark,  wing  meadow-lark, 

Hum,  happy  bees,  hum,  hum, 
To  skies  of  pink,  sing  bobolink, — 

They  come — the  Roses  come. 
By  mountain  lake,  Wild  Roses  wake. 

And  thru  the  sweet  June  weather. 
Along  the  edge  of  rock  and  ledge. 

They  run  away  together. 

June  Roses  pass,  smiling  and  bowing: 

Hark,  hark,  from  dawn  till  dark. 

Hum,  happy  bees,  hum,  hum. 
Across  the  world  with  dew-drops  pearled, 

Ten  thousand  Roses  come. 
June  Roses  all  along  the  wall 

Are  laughing  in  the  sun, 
A  dozen  glowing  faces  show 

Where  yesterday  was  one. 

Yellow  Roses  pass.  They  toss  handfuls  of  petals  light- 
ly to  either  side.  Jacs  march,  keeping  exact  time 
like  soldiers.  (Give  drill  at  close  of  stanza  if 
desired)  : 

Hark,  hark,  soar  meadow-lark. 

And  happy  bees,  hum,  hum, 
Like  knights  of  old  in  armor  bold 

The  Garden  Roses  come. 
The  Yellow  Rose  bright  coins  throws 
In  handfuls  on  the  grass, 


In  uniform  of  crimson  warm, 
The  sturdy  Jacs  now  pass. 

March  toward  central  position: 

Hark,  hark,  from  dawn  till  dark, 

Hum,  drowsy  bees,  hum,  hum, 
All  swift  and  sweet  on  noiseless  feet. 

Still  do  the  Roses  come. 

All  come  to  central  position.  White  Roses  with 
pretty  motions  of  rocking,  seem  to  be  rocking  and 
singing  their  buds  to  sleep: 

The  wind  of  dusk  is  warm  with  musk         , 
The  night-moths  cling  and  creep. 
The  White  Rose  swings  and  softly  sings 
Her  happy  buds  to  sleep. 

A  pretty  summer  lullaby  may  be  given  here  if  desired. 
Alt  close    Roses,  in  pretty  groups,  sing  as  directed 
below : 

TKe  VTind  in  tlie  Roses 

Air— A  Barcarole— Riverside  Song  Book  I 


g^^-^f^. 


iEH 


^^f=M-4,.t:r^ 

t^^=^ 

^Hrr- 

-]~— - 

P-^-d-^- 

fcji^M 

[■*-•-• 

-:£: 

-J-   J — 

m^^ 


t=^ 


^a^_^^ 


i^zic: 


m& 


Adapted  from  "A  Barcarole" 

In  first  stanza :    face  east,  all  sway  lightly  to  and  fro, 
as  if  stirred  by  breeze. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Rr^r^L-G  lHf«^kZ^t  We  will  send  Professor 
UUUIVO  rrCCI  Harpman's  Outline  m 
'  ^T^^^'^^^  Geography  together 
with  a  ropy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  SOUTHBRN 
MINNESOTA  NORMALCOLLBQB.  fiee" any- 
one sending  us  the  names  of  five  or  more  persons  who 
expect  to  take  the  examination  for  second  grade  cer- 
tificate, first  grade  certificate,  or  professional  certifi- 
cate within  the  next  year.  Send  good  names  or  none 
at  all.    Address 

NORMAL  BOOK  STORE. 

900  College  St.,  AusUn.  Minn. 


Harvard  University 

Summer  Courses,  1907 
July  2— August  9 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Chairman 
J.  L.  LOVE,  Cinlwldge,  Mast. 


STENOGRAPHY 

Simple,  Practical,  Easy  Self-Instructor,  25c 
(stamps).  Write  Wm.  A.  Marr,  Teacher, 
Sta.  M,  CHICAGO 


Westero  Normal  College^ 

Shenandoah ,  Iowa 

Student's  R.  R-  Fare  P»id.  TweiHy-Rve 
Courses.  Over  850  Students  Annually. 
Least  Expensive  School  in  West  Enter 
Any  Time. 

J.  M.  HUSSCV,  PtmH 

MUfTiNratc 


University  of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  24-Aus:ust  3,  1907 

A  regular  session  of  the  University 
with  emphasis  on  graduate  wtrk. 

Courses  in  the  regular  University  de- 
partments, leading  to  the  doctor's,  mas- 
ter's, and  bachelor's  degrees. 

Special  courses  for  teachers,  including 
a  new  course  in  the  Elements  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  courses  in  Art  and  Design, 
Domestic  Science,  Library  training,  Man- 
ual Training  and  Public  School  Music. 

Summer  Session  staff  of  46  professors, 
22  instructors,*  and  assistants. 

Location:  Madison  the  Beautiful. 

Send  for  descriptive  bulletin  to 

REGISTRAR, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 


Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts 


SUMMER  TERM  1907 
Prom  Monday,  June  17  to  Saturday,  Aug.  17 

I.  Classes  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Out-door  SItetching,  Composition, 
Illustration,  t 

II.  Department  of  Decorative  Design. 

1,11.  Department  of  Handicraft. 

IV.  A  Special  Class  in  Water  Colors 
under  the  Instruction  of  Mr.  Fukawa  JIne 
Baske,  of  Tokio.  Japan,  will  open  on  Wed- 
nesday. July  17  and  continue  until  Satur- 
day, August  17.    For  particulars  apply  to 

Robert  Koehler,  Director. 


St.  Olaf  Collesre 

Classical  and  Scientific  Courses 
also  Music  School 

STUDENTS  OF  EITHER  SEX  ADMITTED 

25  Teachers.  Beautiful  Location.  New  Boys'  Dormi- 
tory with  all    Modem   Improvements.      Board  and 
Rooms  at  Reasonable  Prices.    For  catalog  and  partic- 
ulars address  the  President. 
J.  N.  KILDAHL,  Northfield,  Minn. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a 

THOROUGH  yet  INEXPENSIVE  SCHOOL 

in  Normal,  Business  or  Academic  branches, 
send  for  a  catalogue  "of  AUQUSTANA 
COLLEGE,  Canton,  South  Dakota. 

A.  0.  TUVE,  President 


|l^ 


TO  TEAGll  I  Sto.  and  upwards,  , 
pays  for  board,  room  and  tuition  for  I 
40  weelis.  Free  Taltloii  to  one  I 
from  each  county.    Address  I 

ildaboidt  Oollega,  Uaaboldt,  lows.  I 


Three  and  Poor  Year  Courses 

STIU  COLLEGE  OF  OSTEOPATHY, 

DBS  MOIP^S,  IOWA. 
Larffcft  Osteopathic  Clinic  In  the  World.   Os- 
teoi»athlc  Inflmary  In  Connection.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue 10.  Next  Term  Begins  Feb.  1, 1907.  We  are 

in  position  to  take  care  of  patients  of  ail  classes.  The 
best  of  everything.  C.  t.  Thompson.  A.  M..  D.  O., 
Pres  Tit:  Wnilam  E.  D.  Rummel.  A.  M..  L.  L.  B.. 
Sec.  L    ^  General  Manaser,  1422  Locust  street. 

University^Minnesota 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  17th  to  July  26th 

MINNEAPOLIS 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION— Instruction 
in  all  elementanr  school  studies  re- 
quired for  the  State  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificates,  with  method  courses  ar- 
ranged for  rural,  semi-graded  and 
graded  school  teachers.  Special  cours- 
es in  music,  drawing  and  handwork. 

COLLEGE  SECTION-Advanced  cours- 
es m  all  secondary  studies  for  high 
school  teachers,  including  all  studies 
required  for  the  state  professional 
certificates.  University  credit  given 
for  many  courses.  Professional 
courses  for  teachers  and  principals  in 
the  history  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  The  libraries,  laboratories 
and  museums  of  the  University  will 
be  at  the  rervice  of  students. 

QEORQE  F.  JAMES,  Conductor 

For  fuller  particulars  apply  to  the 
REGISTRAR,  University  of  Minnesota 

Miimeapolis 
Announcements  ready  April  15th,  1907 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

New  York  City 

Professional  and  Graduate  Courses  leadinsr  to  the 
Desrrees  of  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.,  and  Di- 
plomas In  Teaching  and  Supervision. 

25  Departments,  3  Schools  of  Observation  and 
Practice,  150  Officers  and  Instructors,  1035  Resi- 
dent Students,  1425  Partial  Students.  5  Fellow- 
ships, 35  Scholarships,  $418,000.00  Annual  Ex- 
penditures. 

Announcement  for  1907-08  ready  April  1st. 

Teachers  College  Publications: 

TEACHERS  COLLBQB  RECORD 

bi-monthly,  8th  year,  $1.00  per  year 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATION 

2nd  year,  $  .75  to  $2.50  a  number. 

EDUCATIONAL  REPRINTS 

No.  1.  Report  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee on  Industriat  Education,  50 
cents. 

Descriptive  circular  on  application. 

James  E.  Russell,  L  L.  D. 

DEAN. 


Handicraft  Quild  School 

Instruction  in  Design  and  the  Crafts.  Summer 
Session,  June  19  to  July  20,  1907.  ERNEST 
A.  BATCHELDER,  Director.  For  circulars 
address,  FLORENCE  WALES, 

Sec.  Handicraft  Quild 
926  Second  Ave.  So.,     MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Summer  Session  of 

UPPER  IOWA  UNIVERSITY 

Regular  Ten  Weeks'  Term.  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
begins  June  17.  Teachers  and  Elementary  Re- 
view Courses,  six  weeks'  session,  begins  June  17, 
followed  by  two  weeks'  teachers  institute  and  state 
®A^^S?^t"A-  JK'"'*®  ^or  ^P^^l*'  bulletin. 
ARTHUR  E.  BENNETT,  Dean,   Payette,  la. 


Business  and  Shorthand  Course 

If  you  want  a  Business-and  Shorthand  Course 
foronlySl.OO  a  weeic,  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Soutiiern  Minnesota  Normal 
College,  of  Austin,  Minn.,  on  page  3  of 
this  issue.    Send  for  catalogue. 


Stout  Traininci  Schools 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  22  to  Auffust  23,  1907 


Elffht  Courses  In  Domestic  Art  and  Science 
Nine  Courses  In  Manual  Training 

Work  In  the  various  courses  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers  of  Domestic  Art  and  Science, 
and  Manual  Training;  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  Public  Schools:  Graded  School 
Teachers  wanting  training  In  Elementary  Con- 
struction: prospective  students  In  the  regular 
courses  of  the  Stout  Training  Schools:  persons 
desirous  of  gaining  practical  experience  In  various 
forms  of  Crafts  Work. 

The  Stout  Training  Schools  train  teachers  of 
Domestic  Art  and  Science.  Manual  Training  and 
for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  work.  Two  year 
professional  and  technical  courses.  Diploma  leads 
to  life  certificate  In  Wisconsin.  One  year  grad- 
uate work  offered.  School  year  begins  Sep- 
tember 2,  1907. 

For  Further  Infonnatloa  Address 
Superintendent  L.  D.  HARVEY, 

MENOMONIE,  WISCONSIN. 
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(Continued  from  page  38) 

In  second  and  third  stanzas:  face  front,  sway  as  if 
blown  about  by  wind,  scatter  rose-leaves  at  first 
slowly  then  more  and  more  rapidly. 

In  fourth  stanza :  face  west ;  sway  and  scatter  petals 
as  in  I.  At  close,  while  music  continues,  all 
give  dainty  little  dance,  scattering  rose-petals. 
Music  thruout  must  interpret  words. 

Clouds  in  the  east  bloom  like  pink-petaled  posies. 
Her  heart  to  the  bee  now  each  blossom  discloses, 
Soft,  soft,  how  soft  wakes  the  wind  in  the  roses, — 
Scattering,  ever  scattering  the  petals  away. 

Slow,  slow,  they  drop,  one  by  one,  thru  his  fingers, 
Swift,  swift,  now  they   fall, — scarce    one  fair  petal 

lingers. 
Sweet,  sweet,  how  sweet  blows  the  wind  thru  the  roses, 

Scattering,  ever  scattering  the  petals  away. 

Bright,  bright,  now  showers  of  pink  petals  are  sifting, 
White,  white,  now  like  snow  to  the  ground  they  are 

drifting, 
Glad,  glad,  how  glad  sweeps  the  wind  thru  the  roses, — 

Scattering,  ever  scatt'ring  the  petals  away. 

Clouds  in  the  west  fade  like  pink-petaled  posies, 
Shut  fast  in  the  flower-cup  the  butterfly  dozes. 
Still,  still,  how  still  stirs  the  wind  thru  the  roses, — 
Scattering,  ever  scattering  the  petals  away. 


The  CricRets 


P 
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1.  Under  the  grass  in  the  bright  summer  weath  -  er, 

2.  We  have  no  hous-es    to  store    up    our    treas-ure, 

3.  Then,  when  the  firelight  is  danc-ing   and  glow  -  ing, 


S 


^ 


We 
Gay 


lit  -  tie    crick  -  ets  live  say  -  ly      to  -  geth-er. 
lit  -  tie  minstrels,    we    live    but    for  pleasure. 


Notn  -  ing  we'll  care    how  the    win  -  ter       is  blowing. 


ii 
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When  the  morn  shines  bright  and  dew  gay-ly  glistens, 
What  shall  we  do  when  the  sum-mer  is  o  -  ver, 
Down     in     our  snug    lit  -  tie    cells  we  will  sing  our 


l^^r^^as^^^^M 
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All  the  night  long  you  may  hear  if  you  list  -  en  Cheep! 
When  the  keen  frost  nips  the  meadows  of  do  -  ver,  Cheep! 
Songs  of  the  brightest  that  summer  will  bring  you,  Cheep! 
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CheepI  Cheep!  We  are  the  crickets  that  sing  you  to  sleep. 
Cheep  I  Cheep !  Under  the  hearth-stone  for  shelter  we'll  creep. 
Cheey!  CheepI  Summer  is  coming  tho'  the  snows  be  deep. 


Literature  in  Intermediate  Grades 

^{JSLLE  SPANGLER  SmiSTAIN,  ChioLgo 

The  Literary  Studies  outlined  In  this  department  are  suitable  for 
rural  schools  as  well  as  for  grades  four  to  six  in  graded  schools. 
They  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  for  each 
month  of  the  year  1906-7.  Let  each  be  studied  thru  the  month  as  a 
basis  for  a  program  to  be  given  on  some  convenient  afternoon  or  even- 
ing. Copies  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  containing  any  study  wiU  be 
mailed  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or 
more  copies  are  ordered. 

Xouiea  ODa^  Hlcott 

Born  Nov.  29th,  1832 
Died  Mar.  6th,  li" 


"Aunt  Jo.'' 

All  the  world  loves  and  reveres  "Aunt  Jo."  She 
sleeps,  but  her  memory  lives.  A  little  poem  she  once 
wrote  for  the  children  of  Concord  will  ever  be  a  liv- 
ing reminder  of  her  cheery  spirit  and  love  for  children : 

"The  world  lies  fair  about  us,  and  friendly  sky  above. 
Our  lives  are  full  of  sunshine,  our  homes  are  full 

of  love. 
Few  cares  or  sorrows  sadden  the  beauty  of  our  day. 
We  gather  simple  pleasures,  like  daisies  by  the  way ; 
There's  not  a  cloud  in  heaven,  but  drops  its  silent 

dew. 
No  violet  in  the  meadow,  but  blesses  with  its  blue, 
•  No  happy  child  in  Concord,    who    may    not  do  its 

part 
To  make  the  great  world  better,  by  innocence  of 

heart. 
O  blossom  in  the  sunshine,  beneath  the  village  tree. 
For  the  little  lads  and  lasses  are  the  fairest  flowers 

we  see." 

Louisa  May  Alcott,  the  famous  author  of  "Little 
Men,"  "Little  Women,"  and  "Jo's  Boys,"  was  born  in 
Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  29th,  1832.  When  she  was 
two  years  of  age  her  parents  removed  to  Boston,  Mass., 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  great  authoress  claimed  New 
England  as  her  home. 

Her  father,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  was  a  teacher 
of  renown,  but  at  that  early  date  his  methods  were 
not  understood  nor  appreciated  by  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  thus  it  was  that  his  family  suffered  many 
privations  ancj  were  many  times  in  need  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Alcott  was  a  close  friend  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Henry  Thoreau,  and  others  of  the  "Brook 
Farm"  experiment.  He  invested  his  small  property 
in  this  experiment,  and  its  failure  reduced  him  to  ac- 
tual poverty.  After  this  failure  he  removed  to  Con- 
cord, where  he  continued  to  live  until  his  death. 

At  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  "Brook  Farm"  ex- 
periment, Louisa,  altho  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  formed 
the  noble  and  unselfish  purpose  of  retrieving  the  fam- 
ily fortune.  She  now  turned  her  attention  to  teach- 
ing, her  first  school  being  held  in  a  barn  and  attended 
by  the  children  of  Messrs.  Emerson,  Channing,  Haw- 
thorne, and  other  neighbors.  At  almost  the  same  time 
she  began  writing  fairy  stories,  which  were  contri- 
buted to  papers ;  these  early  literary  productions 
brought  her  little  if  any  financial  returns :  she  con- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

AN  EDUCATION 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

Valparaiso,   Indiana 

(One  of  the  Largest  UrlversKies  In  the  United  States) 

Often  you  the  mdvatMtagea  of  the  high 

priced  acboots  at  an  expense 

wHbIn  your  reach 

25  Departments      165  Instructors 
Excellent  Equipments 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  may  select  their 
studies  from  any,  or  many  of  the  following 

Departments:  Preparatory,  Teachers, 
Kindergarten,  Primary,  Psychology  and  Ped- 
agogy, Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Biology, 
Civil  Engineering,  Oassical,  Higher  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Phar- 
macy, Medicine,  Dentistry,  Commereial, 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

Tuition,  SIS  per  quarter  of  12  weeks, 
which  practically  pays  for  all  the  departments 
excepting  Music,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Board  and  furnished  room,  SI 8  to  S22.80 
per  quarter. 

Catalogue  containing  i\x\\  particulars  mailed  free. 
Address  H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 

or    O.  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-President. 

Calendar.  Mid-Spring  term  will  open 
April  2d;  Summer  term  will  open  May  14th; 
Mid-Summer  term,  June  11th.  New  Year 
will  open  September  3d. 

THE  WINONA  SEMINARY 


WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


A  BOARDING  and   DAY  SCHOOL 
for  Qirls 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 

Literary  Department — prescribed  and  elective 
Courses  of  Study,  Elementary  Department, 
Strong  Faculty,  Accredited  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

Conservatory  of  Music  with  Instructors  from 
the  Best  European  Conservatories. 

Department  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Department  of  Expression. 

Department  of  Household  Economics. 
Private  Roon^s 

Splendidly  Equipped  Gymnasium.   Extensive 

Grounds.    Terms  Moderate.    Address 

The  Directress 


50  Old  Favorite  Songs  ^J2e1lsf"l,n'gs"tf 

all  times.    A  great  entertainer  for  school  and  home. 

Everybody  enthusiastic.    Send  2Sc  stamps  for  copy, 

or  15c  and  names  of  not  less  than  five  pers.ns  who 

might  attend  school.  Your  money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Address 

COLLBQE   OP    COMMERCE    AND    NORMAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Portage,  Wisconsin 


SHOWTMANO.'rVvCWItlTINO.BoOKKCC^INa 

RcPoitTciis'  PosT-GnAOUATr  Counsc 

ilUiatlm  Enunrg  SRdfi^ljs 

COUMT  AMOCONVKMTIOM  RCPOHTCM 

Csscx  BuiLOiNa 
St. Paul.  Minncsota 

Did  You  Fail  in  Examination  ?S'SfS££ 

confidence  at  the  SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  NORMAL  COLLEGE.  You  can  take  two  or 
more  classes  in  a  subject.  For  instance,  in  Arithmetic,  take  the  classes  in  Fractions, 
Percentage  and  Mensuration,  and  you  can  cover  the  whole  subject  in  6  or  8  weeks  time 
and  do  it  thoroughly.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  in  other  subjects.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
make  up  grades  with  us  every  year.  Expenses  low:  Good  Board  SI. 75  a  week  and  a 
nicely  furnished  room  50c  a  week.  Tuition  Free  to  the  first  student  from  each  postoffice. 
Sl.OO  a  week  to  all  others.  We  also  operate  the  largest  and  most  thorough  Business 
and  Sliortliand  Scliooi  in  Minnesota.    Send  for  complete  catalogue.    Address 

CHAS.  R  BOO^TROM,  Pres.  or  A.J.  HARPMAN,  Vice  President.  Austin,  Minnesota. 


PR0FE:SSI0NAL  courses  for  TEACHERS 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  OP  THE  UNlVERSfTY  OF  CHICAGO  offers  for  Instruction  and 
training  of  teachers: 

HI  Two  Years  Courses  for-(a)  Elementary  teachers:  (b)  Kindergarten  Teachers;  (c)  Teachers  of 

Home  Economics. 
[2]  Four  Years  Courses  for— (a)  Superintendents.  Principals,  and  Teachers  In  high,  elementary. 

and  secondary  schools:  (b)  Teachers  of  special  subjects  In  secondary  schools, 
rs]  Courses  in  Arts  and  Technology. 

These  courses  lead  to  diplomas  and  degrees.  Given  In  every  quarter  of  the  year.  Students  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Laboratories.  Libraries,  and  Museums  of  the  University.  Summer  terms.  June  15  to  July  25, 
July  26  to  August  31, 1907.    Circulars  on  application  to  the 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  EDUCATOR- JOURNAL 

13  Ntiml>*«»s«    RobeiPt  J*  Aley,  PH.  !>•»  Kditoir 

Prof.  John  W.  Carr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  President  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  wrote  us  as  follows,  Aug. 
17,1905: 

"You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  permanent  subscriber  for  the  "Educator-Journal." 
Prof.  S.  L.  Heeter,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
wrote  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  follows: 
**It  Is  conceded  in  the  Library  of  Philosophy  and  Education  here  that  the  Educator-Journal  Is 
referred  to  more  than  any  other  publication  classed  as  a  school  journal." 
Published  Monthly  by 

The  Ed\icator«Jo\irnal  Co.* 

38  So*  Meridian  St«»  Commeroial  Clt»l>  Bld^ 

Wm.  H.  Wilby.  Supt.  Terre  *  '.4ute  Schools.  Pres.     J.  W.  Walkbb.  Bus.  M  tr.     C.  F.  Patterson.  Treas 


PAT'S  PICK 


A  Collection  of  tlie  Sweetest, 
Sanest  and  Jolliest 


...FOLK,  SCHOOL  AND  PATRIOTIC  SONQS... 

Clotli  Bound,  96  Pag^es.    Price  50c  Eacli;  $4.00  per  Doz;.  $25.00  per  100 

Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

This  Book  Contains  the  music  for  all  the  Knapsack  songs  {JJiSJLTffl 

Exhibitions  and  Concerts,  Patriotic  Occasions,  "That  Boy,"  "That  Giil,"  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes and  Associations,  rallies.  Old  Folks  and  Young  Folks,  Saints  and  Sinners,  Amateurs, 
j^nd  Experts.  Compiled  by  HENRY  R.  PATTENQiLL,  Lansing,  Micli. 

TEACHERS— Read  tHe  last  Cover  Page 
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(Continued  from  page  40) 
tinued  to  devote  her  time  to  teaching,  receiving  her 
own  education  privately  from  her  father. 

As  a  child  Louisa  May  Alcott  was  very  imagina- 
tive, she  not  only  wrote  fairy  tales,  but  plays,  which, 
together  with  her  sister's,  she  enacted  in  a  barn ;  these 
rehearsals  were  attended  by  all  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  and  were  highly  applauded.  Altho  the 
Alcotts  were  very  poor,  there  was  always  sunshine  in 
the  home.  The  mother  of  the  family  was  of  a  sweet, 
gentle,  charitable  disposition ;  she  never  obtruded  her- 
self in  public,  but  was  often  seen  in  the  room  of  the 
sick.  At  the  mother's  suggestion  the  children  often 
ate  only  bread  and  milk  that  they  might  carry  their 
nicely  prepared  meals  to  some  poor  woman  and  chil- 
dren. 

Miss  Alcott's  first  book,  "Fairy  Tales,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1855.  About  this  time  her  work  began  to  be 
accepted  by  high-class  magazines,  and  more  comforts 
crept  into  the  home  thru  the  medium  of  the  pen  of  this 
devoted  daughter  and  sister. 

Miss  Alcott  was  very  fond  of  young  people  and  her 
•vriting  took  the  form  of  books  for  the  young.  The 
result  of  her  work  is  yet  felt.  The  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  land  are  as  well  acquainted  with  "Jo,"  "Meg," 
"Amy,"  "Beth,"  "Teddy,"  and  all  of  "Jo's  Boys"'  as  if 
they  had  really  lived  among  them.  It  seems  as  if  they 
must  have  gone  to  school  at  dear  old  "Plumfield,"  and 
know  intimately  and  personally  Prof.  Bhaer  and  Mrs. 
Jo. 

"Little  Women"  was  really  a  history  of  the  home 
life  of  Miss  Alcott's  own  family.  "Jo's"  history  was 
that  of  Miss  Alcott's  own  except  her  marriage  to 
Prof.  Bhaer. 

Early  in  life  Miss  Alcott  adopted  as  her  life  motto 
the  words:  "Hope  and  keep  busy," — a  motto  which 
might  well  be  emulated  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
land.  As  a  girl  she  was  quick  and  impetuous.  One 
stanza  of  the  poem,  "My  Kingdom,"  shows  how  hard 
she  tried  to  govern  herself : 

How  can  I  learn  to  rule  myself. 

To  be  the  child  I  should — 
Honest  and  brave,  nor  ever  tire 

Of  trying  to  be  good? 
How  can  I  keep  a  sunny  soul 

To  shine  along  life's  way? 
How  can  I  tune  my  little  heart 

To  sweetly  sing  each  day?" 

Miss  Alcott  was  ever  a  great  admirer  of  Emerson 
and  indeed  his  friendship  seems  to  have  been  largely 
instrumental  in  forming  her  character.  Among  the 
distinguished  friends  of  her  childhood  were  Rev. 
Theodore  Parker,  Sumner  Garrison,  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Among  Miss  Alcott's 
principal  works  may  be  mentioned  "Little  Women," 
"Little  Men,"  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,"  "Eight  Cou- 
sins." "Rose  In  Bloom,"  "Under  the  Lilacs,"  "Jack  and 
Jill,"  etc.  These  books  have  delighted  a  world  of 
young  people  and  finally  brought  a  fortune  of  more 
than  $100,000  to  the  hard-working  author  and  enabled 
her  to  bestow  upon  her  parents  many  comforts  in 
their  declining  years. 

The  mother  of  Miss  Alcott  died  in  1877,  her  father 
died  in  1888  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  His  de- 
voted and  gifted  daughter,  Louisa  May,  died  three 


days  after,  or  March  6th,  1888,  at  "The  Orchards;'  the 
old  Concord  home.  It  is  said  that  Miss  Alcott's  last 
days  were  the  happiest  of  her  life.  Nearing  the  end 
of  her  life  she  said :  "As  I  turn  my  face  toward  sun- 
set, I  find  so  much  to  make  the  down-hill  journey 
smooth  and  lovely,  that,  like  Christian,  I  go  on  my 
way  rejoicing  with  a  cheerful  heart." 

Quotations  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Alcott: 

"There  are  a  good  many  hard  times  in  this  life  of 
ours,  but  we  can  always  bear  them  if  we  ask  help  in . 
the  right  way." 

"Faithfulness  in  little  things  fits  one  for  heroism 
when  the  great  trials  come." 

"When  I  am  tired,  sad  or  tempted,  I  find  my  best 
comfort  in  the  woods,  the  sky,  the  healing  solitude 
that  lets  my  poor,  weary  soul  find  the  rest,  the  fresh 
hopes,  the  patience  which  only  God  can  give  us." 

Haunting  the  hills,  the  stream,  the  wild, 
Swallow  and  aster,  lake  and  pine, 
To  him  grew  human  or  divine, — 
Fit  mates  for  this  large-hearted  child. 
Such  homage  Nature  ne'er  forgets, 
And  yearly  on  her  coverlid 
'Neath  which  her  darling  lieth  hid 
Will  write  his  name  in  violets." 

Thoreau's  Flute. 


Vacation  Song 

Tune — Suwanee  River 

Once  comes  again  the  joyous  season, 

Summer  is  here; 
School  over,  work  and  study  ended. 

Vacation  dear! 
Hear  the  woodland  voices  calling, 
Birdies,  brooks,  and  flowers. 
Haste  from  the  hot  and  crowded  city. 

Rest  in  the  fragrant  bowers. 

All  thru  the  bright  and  gladsome  Summer 

Vacation's  ours ! 
Joyous  we  hail  with  happy  freedom 

Long,  sunny,  restful  hours. 
Hail,  vacation,  happy  season, 

'Books  now  closed  must  be. 
Green  woodland  shade  so  cool  invites  us. 

Spreading  its  balm  so  free. 

When  yellow  leaves  and  red  of  autumn 

Tinge  forest  grand, 
Then  to  the  now  deserted  school-room 

Turns  back  the  merry  band. 
Now  vacation  we  will  hasten 

Far  from  toil  and  care, 
September's  call  again  will  find  us 

Ready  for  duty  there. — Teacher's  Gazette, 
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They  Cannot  Be  Excelled 


KEEP 


THEM 


MIND 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Hunt's  Progressive  Course  in  Spelling 

Brooks's  Readers-five  and  eight  book  series 

Progressive  Arithmetics-three  book  series 

Natural  Geographies-two  book  series 

Steps  in  English-Language  and  Grammar,  two  books 

New  Century  U.  S.  History-two  books 

Barnes's  (New)  U.  S.  History-two  books 

McMaster's  U.  S.  History-two  books 

Peterman's  Elements  of  Civil  Government 

New  Century  Physiology 

Overton's  Physiology 

Spencer's  Practical  Writing  Books 

These  are  but  a  few  titles  from  our  large  and  growing 
hst  of  splendid  books  for  the  lower  and  intermediate 
grades.  We  cannot  name  them  here,  but  we  have  a 
full  line  of  new  and  approved  texts  for  the  high  school 
grades.  Do  us  as  well  as  yourself  and  your  school  the 
justice  to  write  us  fully  as  to  your  needs  when  contem- 
plating changes.  Your  correspondence  is  promised 
prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

521-531  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Do  You  Want  a  Good  Position? 

The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency  locates  teachers  through- 
out the  entire  South  and  West,  seldom  failing  to  secure  good  po- 
sitions for  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  good  work.  If  you  are 
seeking  a  new  position  or  promotion  and  want  assistance,  write 
for  full  particulars  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Proprietor,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

|i9*'Have  you  seen  the  Teachers  Helper?      It's  just  what  the  name  indicates. 

Do  You  Want  Helpful  Books?  L"**r^STS^: 


copy  of  The  Progressive  Teagher  to  the 
pany,    INaAhville,*^Xenn4 


Claude  %l.  Bell   Com* 


^  H.   PPIUTC  will  brine  you.  on  trial,  thir. 

1  C   |irill«N  teen  weeks,  the  Plrthflnder. 

■  Zy  Z—211f  *ho  old  roltable  NsUonal 
-^^^^ ■-  news  review.  This  papet 
gives  you  every  week  all  the  important  news  of  the 
world,  stated  clearly  and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only 
news  review  that  Is  truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the> 
same  time  is  not  padded  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the 
wheat  without  the  chaff.  It  is  a  time  saver  for  all 
busy  people.  In  purpose  It  Is  high-toned,  healthy 
and  inspiring;  It  Is  a  protest  against  sensational  jour- 
nalism. It  takes  the  place  of  periodkuils  costing  $2.50 
and  $3.00.  Try  it.  and  vqu  would  not  be  without  it 
for  many  times  its  cost— 91.00  per  year. 
Address:        PATHPINOBR,  WMhington*  D.  C 
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Praise  June 


EDITH   M.  THOMAS 


Praise  June! 
Morning  and  noon, 
And  when  the  day  closes; 
Praise  her  for  roses, 
The  tame  and  the  wild, 
Queen  of  the  garden,  and  sweet-brier*s 
Praise  June  !  [child! 

Praise  for  the  clover — 
The  gypsy,  the  rover. 
The  nurse  of  the  bee 
By  wayside  and  lea! 
Praise  for  the  splendor 
Of  those  that  attend  her — 
The  oriole's  breast. 
And  the  butterfly  dressed 
From  the  booths  of  the  East! 
For  songs,  and  a  feast, 
In  the  strawberry  meadow. 
Where  grass  throws  a  shadow, 
Where  bobolinks,  swinging. 
Keep  time  with  their  singing; 
For  the  purple  flag  blowing 
Where  slow  streams  are  flowing; 
For  the  long  day's  light. 
And  the  murm  urine;  night. 
When  nests  overcrowded, 
W^ith  dewy  leaves  shrouded. 
Pipe  a  short  tune, 
When  the  wind  through  the  trees  makes 
a  path  for  the  moon! 

Praise  June! 

— In  Sunshine  LancL 

By  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co, 


Summer 


There's  something  in  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare — 
A  scent  of  summer  things, 
A  whir  as  if  of  wings.  * 

There's  something,  too,  that's  new 
In  the  color  of  the  blue 
That's  in  the  morning  sky 
Before  the  sun  is  high.. 

— Selected, 


The  Little  Brook 


GEORGE  COOPER 


"Good-by,  mossy  rocks— good-by! 
Ferns  and  grasses,  too! 

A  little  run 

ril  try  for  fun; 
I  want  to  see  the  sky  and  sun. 
And  so  good  by  to  you!' 

"Good-by,  pretty  flowers— goud-by! 
W%'ve  been  playmates  true; 

Your  praises  sweet 

I'll  oft  repeat 
To  meadows  green  and  waving  wheat. 
And  so  good-by  to  you!" 


"Good-by,  twinkling  leaves— good  by! 
I  have  so  much  to  do; 

I've  leaps  to  take. 

And  miles  to  make; 
I  must  be  spry  and  wide-awake. 
And  so  good-by  to  you!" 

"Good-by,  bending  boughs— good-by! 
Quite  little,  I,  'tis  true; 

My  voice,  I  know, 

Is  soft  and  low; 
But  little  brooks  to  rivers  grow. 
And  so  good-by  to  you!" 


Waterproof  Polkd 


Uttle  Things 


A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 

He  welled  it  in  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  its  brink; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did. 

But  judged  that  toil  might  drink. 

He  passed  again,,  and  lo  !  the  well. 

By  summers  never  dried. 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching 

And  saved  a  life  beside,    [tongues. 
Selected. 


"Each  flower  holds  up 
A  dainty  cup 

To  catch  the  rain  and  dew; 
The  drink  of  flowers. 
That  comes  in  showers. 

Is  just  the  drink  for  you.*' 


Uttle  Snowflak^ 


Still  and  gentle  all  around. 

Little  snowflakes,  sott  and  light. 
One  by  one  spread  o'er  the  ground, 
'   Making  it  a  fleecy  white. 

As  we  watch  these  little  flakes. 
Falling  down  so  soft  and  light. 

Who  would  think  so  few  it  takes 
Thus  to  form  this  "robe  of  white  ? 


Just  like  them  are  duties  done, 
Still  and  gentle,  every  hour; 

Smallest  deeds,  we  early  learn. 
Give  to  life  its  greatest  power. 

— Nature  in  Verse, 


Of  all  the  bonny  buds  that  blow 
In  bright  or  cloudy  weather, 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  come  and  go, 
The  whole  twelve  moons  together, 

The  little  purple  pansy  brings 

Thoughts  of  the    sweetest,    saddest 

things. 

—  Selected, 


"God  made  a  little  flower 
And  painted  it  all  blue, 
And  down  amongst  the  clover 
It  grew  and  grew  and  grew." 


I  looked  from«my  window. 

And,  dancing  together, 
I  spied  three  queer  people 
Who  love  the  wet  weather : 
The  turtle,  the  frog  and  the  duck  all 

joined  hands 
To  caper  so  gaily  upon  the  wet  sands. 

The  turtle  was  coated 

In  shell  to  defy 
The  pattering  raindrops 
And  keep  him  quite  dry. 
The  frog  in  green  jacket  was  as  gay  as 

could  be. 
"My  coat  shall  shed  water— just  see  it  I ' 
said  he. 

The  duck  shook  his  web-feet 

And  ruffled  his  feathers; 
Cried  he,  "Rain  won't  hurt  me ! 
I'm  dressed  for  all  weathers. 
And  when  I  can  see  the  clouds  frown  to 

the  sky 
I  oil  my  gray  feathers  and  keep  very 
dry!" 

—St,  Nicholas. 


The  Heart  of  the  Tree 


H.  C.  BUNNER 


What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  f  • 

He  plants  the  friend  of  sun  and  sky; 
He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free; 
The  shaft  of  beauty,  towering  high; 
He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  a-nigh 
For  song  and  mother-croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard — 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony —     * 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree^ 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 

He  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain,. 
And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be. 

And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again; 

He  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain; 
He  plants  the  forest's  heritage; 
The  harvest  of  a  coming  age; 
The  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree.. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 

He  plants,  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood. 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty, 
And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good. 
His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood: 
Who  m  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land. 
A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 

—  The  Century^ 


"God  sends  his  bright  warm  sun 
And  soft  refreshing  rain 
To  ripen  growing  fruits 
And  waving  fields  of  grain." 
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Now  is  the  Time 

To  Join  a  Qood 

Teachers  Agency 


How  to  Know  the  Wild  Birds 

of  the  Northwest 
By  PROFESSOR  D.  LANOE 

It  makes  on«  personally  acquainted  with  about 
ISO  birds  seen  daily  In  city  and  country.  The 
little  book.  In  strong,  flexible  paper  covers,  can  be 
easily  slipped  Into  th«  pocket  or  hand  bag.  The 
descriptions  are  concise  and  In  plain,  untechnlcal 
language.  The  most  handy  and  practical  of  all 
inexpensive  bird  books.  The  treasure  of  the 
morning  walk,  the  all-day  ramMe,  and  the  even- 
ing stroll  Is  Increased  a  hundred  fold  by  these  de- 
lightful hand  books.  Every  teacher,  eOery  pupil 
and  every  lover  of  birds  should  own  •ne. 

In  two  parts;  Part  1  being  especially  adapted  to 
Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  the  Dako- 
tas:  and  Part  II  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Price  of  Bach  Part,  postpaid,  28« 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.D  MinnrapoUs,  Minn. 


Special  Days  in  School 

By  JEAN  L.  QOWDY 

Ck>th.22S  pages 

Programs  for  Special  Days  1  How  shall  they  be 
arranged?  Where  can  suitable  selections  be 
found?  Where  can  we  get  appropriate  music? 
Where  are  biographies— lust  long  enough— of  the 
poets  and  other  "special"  people  to  be  had? 
Where  can  one  obtain  help  In  making  up"  a  pro- 
gram? The  one  answer  Is;  In  "Special  Days  In 
School*'.  Every  program  is  a  lesson  In  patriot- 
ism. Every  selection  Is  of  permanent  value. 
This  Is  a  book  fer  tired  teachers.  The  children 
like  It.  The  parents  delight  In  the  exercises  out- 
li  ned  In  It.  it  Is  for  YOU— you  who  read  this  no- 
tk:e.    Write  for  It  now. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Bound  In  paper.  40c;  bound  In  doth,  65c 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 
Dept.  D  Minneapolle,  Minn. 


When  writing  to 


Teachers  Agencies 


DO 


You  Hold   tKe   Best  Position 

of  which  you  are  capable,   or  are  you  simply 
"located   somewhere?"     Read  this. 

Registration  with  the  Minneapolis  Teachers  Agency  means  not  only  that  your  record  will  be 
thoroughly  looked  up.  placed  on  file,  and  ready  to  present  the  moment  there  is  a  vacancy  which  will  fit 
your  case— it  means  more  than  this.  It  means  that  we  begin  at  i  nee  an  active  search  covering  the 
entire  Northwest  for  the  position  for  which  you  are  especially  fitted.  We  annual  y  expend  thous- 
ands of  dollars  In  doing  this  personal,  aggressive  work  for  our  candidates.  Very  often  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  our  members  to  write  a  single  word  in  their  own  behalf.  We  have  at  this  time  five  good  posi- 
tions for  every  first  class  candidate.  Z-. 

We  must  have  five  hundred  strong  teachers  within  the  next  few  weeks  for  some  of  the  best 
positions  in  the  Northwest.  To  secure  such  teachers  we  are  offering  free  registration  until  July 
first  to  sucessf  ul  Normal  and  College  graduates  with  experience. 

WRITB  TODAY,    stating  your  education  and  experience.    Registration  Blank  and^Booklet  ex- 
plaining our  methods  will  be  sent  you  at  once.    Free  registration  until  July  first  only. 
Address    MINNEAPOLIS  TEACHERS  AGENCY,    S.  J.  RACE,  Manager, 

Dept.  DtlliZt     329  Fourteenth  Avenue  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  ^  «a^?2%.„. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School  Officials  desiring  New  England  Teachers. 


...MIDLAND    TE:ACH£RS»   AGENCIES... 

OFFICES:    Warrensbunr.  Mo.;  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  Pendleton,  Oregmi:  Jnntta.  Nebraska;  Shermair, 
Texaa;  Richmond,  Kentucky;  Du  Bols.  Pennssivanla. 


,  . , n^uviwjr,  i/u  o«n»,  rvaamyt^mu 

Competent  Teachers  for,PO?»tions  from  kindergarten 


to  University. 


Positions  for 


Competent  Teachers 


THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  20  East  Gay  Street  Columbus.  Ohio. 

For  definite,  practical  co-operation  In  securing  just  the  Icind  of  position  you  desire,  register  with  the 
"Central."    Boolclet  and  blanks  free. 

EstabUshed  1899  ::  B.  C  ROQBRS»  Manager 


PACIFIC 


the  ground. 


TF/VCHERS'  Operates  In  Pacific  Northwest  States.    200  Grade 
Zfr^Tiir^\/^    Teachers  needed  for  Sept.,  '07.      Also  Principals. 
AQEIMCY        Supts.  and  High  School.   Register  early.  We  are  on 
Established  1899.    Write  B.  W.  BrintnaU,  Mgr.,  538  N.  Y.  Elk.,  SeatUe,  Wash. 


James  F.  McCuIlougli  Teachers'  Agency.  ''■"^SicK"''' 

A  Siacceesfol  School  and  College  Bureea.  Recommends  candidates  and  uses  its  Influence  in  securl;ig 
appoint-  MfilV  ^^  ^^  ^'""^  ^^  REGISTER.  Good  Teachers  wanted  In  all  depanments.  including  Athletics 
ments.     A  ^  '^  vv    <;;oinroerclal  and  Manual  Training.    Write  for  circulars  and  blank  today. 

Inter-Motuitain  TeacKers*  Af^ency 

The  Pacific  Slope  and  Oreat  West,  pays  Highest  Salaries.  Teachers  are  in  de- 
mand.   Special  rates  to  rural  teachers.    If  interested,  address 

GEO.  L.  DILWORTH,  Austlii,  Nevada. 

Y^A^1%^«*A  ^Xrc%«%4«»^  Advance  Pee..Not  Required.  This  offer  holds  good  for  a 
*  CaCgmcrS  ▼▼  nxm^VCS  limited  time.  Vacancies  In  Grades,  High  Schools,  Normals 
and  Colleges — Good  Salaries.     The  demand  is  greater  than  we  have  been  able  to  supply.     Write  for  circulars 

»dregis^eariy.     THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS*  AGENCY, 

Amia  M.  Thurston,  Manager.  378  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAQO 


CjA/\mAi\  Taskthikrc*  A/lAnri/  We  want  competent  teachers  for  desirable  positions.  We  operate 
tHllUrauU  I  CdtnCrd  Ayl^iity  thruout  the  entire  West.  We  fill  positions  In  Kindergartens.  Grammar 
Schools.  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

PRBD  DICK.  Bx-State  Superintendent,  Manager,  Rooms  236-237  Bmplre  BIdg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Bastem  Office— 101  Market  St.,  Harrlsburg.  Pa.  Southern  Office— 12-16  Trinity  Ave..  Atlanta.  Ga. 


^«  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

602  Youncerman  BulkUng.  Dea  Mdnea,  Iowa 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers.  Will  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middie  States,  and  in  tt.e  Great  West  and  Nortliwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions.  WIU  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    Will  send  full  particulars  on  request.    Write  for  our  Plans  Today. 


Bercy's,  Ducroquet's  Sauveur's 

and  other  methods  are  used 
Everywhere  forTeaching 
WII^I^IAM  R.  JSNKINS.  851-S53  6tH  Ave 


JCnn%\f^U   Cr^nnan,  Spuiish^  Italian,  and 
I    K  r  nl  1 1  rl       other  Foreign  Languages. 
I    lll-MVril    sen^i  f^j.  Complete  Catalog. 

(cor.  4StH  St.)  New  YorK 
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Jun« 


Stimmer  Term  Minne« 

sota  State  Normal 

Schools 

June  25  to  Sept.  13,  1907 

(St.  Cloud  School  Opens  June  24 
and  Duluth  School  June  18.) 

"There  shall  be  held  at  each  of 
the  state  normal  schools  in  this 
state  a  summer  session  of  twelve 
weeks  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Normal  Board.  These  sum- 
mer sessions  are  to  be  a  part  of 
and  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the 
sessions  now  provided  by  law, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  terms 
in  the  school  shall  be  such  as  to 
most  thoroly  conserve  the  welfare 
of  the  rural  schools."  In  these 
words  the  legislature  provided 
for  continuous  sessions  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  authorities 
are  now  organizing  the  work. 

A.  Normal  ScKool  Course 

\^itKin  tKe  ReacK  of 

Everx  TeacKer 

The  plan  outlined  will  prove 
a  boon  to  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  especially  to 
self-supporting  young  men  and 
women  who  will  now  be  enabled 
to  pay  their  expenses  at  the  nor- 
mal school  without  loss  of  time 
from  teaching  service.  Ambitious 
teachers  can  teach  for  a  part  of 
the  year  and  earn  sufficient  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  attending  one  or 
even  two  terms,  and  with  careful 
planning  and  patience  earn  the 
highest  diploma  of  the  school. 
The  valuable  buildings  and  ap- 
pliances provided  for  the  training 
of  teachers  are  now  open  at  the 
time  when  teachers  are  most  at 
liberty  to  attend. 

General  Plan 

All  courses  regularly  taught  in 
the  normal  school  and  desired  by 
any  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  summer  term,  will 
be  offered  by  the  regular  normal 
school  instructors.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  sub- 
jects required  in  the  state  exami- 
nations for  first  and  second  grade 
certificates.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  offer 
the  double  daily  recitation  work 
as  heretofore.  Students  desiring 
full  normal  credits  should  remain 
for  twelve  weeks;  but  half  term 
records  for  six  weeks  of  satisfac- 
tory work  in  normal  subjects  will 
be  entered  as  permanent  credits 
upon  the  books  of  the  institution. 
Special  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  which  teachers  whose 
schools  open  before  the  close  of 


KXERCISKS   IN   SYNTAX 

By  Qeorse  B.  Alton  and  A.  W.  Rankin 

This  work  is  unique.  It  goes  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  srammatlcal  construction.  Its  use  in  hun- 
dreds of  schools  in  ail  parts  of  the  Union  is  the 
very  best  evidence  of  Its  value.  There  has  arisen 
an  insistent  demand  for  a 

Key  to  the  Exercises 

In  compliance  with  this  demand  the  publishers 
secured  the  services  of  two  persons  whose  powers 
of  acute  thinklns  and  subtle  analysis  supple- 
mented by  accurate  scholarship  peculiariy  fitted 
them  for  the  work. 

The  Key  explains  every  difficult  construction. 
For  the  competent.the  busy  teacher.it  saves  hours 
and  headaches. 

Prices 

Exercises  in  Syntax $  .25 

Key  to  Exercises  (for  teacher  only)  1.00 

With  an  order  for  twelve  or  more  copies  of  Exer- 
cises in  Syntax  a  Key  will  be  sent  without  cost  for 
teachers'  use  only,  if  special  request  is  made. 

North-western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  D  Minneapolis,    Minn. 


Exercises  in  Arithmetic 

Grammar  Grades,    Senior  Review, 
Teachers  Traiolng  Schools. 

In  two  parts:  Part  I.  Fractions; 
Part  IL  Percentage. 

r.v  ery  phase  ut  Frflctions  fs  repres4?nied  In  over 
JOO  E^roblenriii,  The  entire  tieU  of  Percent jii«  und 
its  applkalldn  IsctivereJ.  A  variety  of  examplti 
in  Prdporiltin,  Rv^olutton,  Lqnfliude  nnd  Time, 
nnJ  M ^n 5 u ration,  togei her  with  Ml  M^rrllancouK 
Enimplei  anJ  thlrty-*K  High  Schix:  BoarJ  E-t- 
n  ink  nation!;  are  added.  Ever>'  advfiDced  cit^t  In 
arhhmellt:  shtikjJd  he  supplied  wHh  these  exerdies. 
Thfy  are  fllrendy  in  use  In  hundreds  of  Mrhoots  ;ipd 
are  found  tnd[$t>ensable.  When  4  cla<4s  supply  iE 
ordered,  fl  TKt  of  ;]nswers  b  furnished  free  for 
I  he  teacher'ii  reference. 

Price.  PvrtJ  I  mid  II  boynd  together,  SSc 
Net  to  Schooli,  Z5c 

North-Wefttcm  School  Supply  Co, 

Dept .  D  m  inneapoU  m^  Minn* 


Exercises  in  Syntax"  and  "Exercises  in  Arith- 
metic" should  be  in  every  Teachers  Summer 
School »-  Write  for  samples. 


Ploor  Orefifiing: 

Do  you  expect  to  have  the  floors  of  your  school 
rooms  fixed  up  this  vacation?  If  so,  write  us  for  small 
booklet  on  the  subject.  Many  valuable  hints  in  regard 
to  how  to  take  care  of  the  school  room  floors  contained 
in  this  little  booklet.    Address 

N-W  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We'd  Like  All  School  Officials  Who  are  Interested  in  the 

Equipment  and  Efficiency  of  their  Schools 

to  see  how  Simple  and  Practical  the  U.  S.  INKWELL  is. 

It  has  been  pronounced  AIRTIGHT.DUSTPROOF, 
NOISELESS  and  practicaly  FOOLPROOF.  It  is 
an  article  without  a  peer  for  the  school  desk. 
A  new  desk  is  incomplete  without  it  and  an  old 
desk  is  made  very  attractive  with  it,  as  it  covers 
the  various  size  holes  in  the  desks.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  fuUy  appreciated.  The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  many  who  are  using  this  high 
grade  ink  well. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Calumet  Mich. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Atlantic,  la. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ala. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
New  London,  Minn. 
Noblesville,  Ind. 


Columbus,  Ind. 
Akron,  O. 
Ogden,  U. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Golden,  Colo. 
Huntington,  Ind. 
Elwood,  Ind. 
Hartford  City,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Fort  Madison,  la. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
Negaunee,  Mich. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Manufactured  by  U.  S.INK  WELL  CO.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


WhM  writlus  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  yen  saw  the  ad.  la  School  Bdacatloa 
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the  summer  term  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  complete  their 
work  either  before  or  after  leav- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  regular 
normal  work  there  will  be  six 
weeks'  reviews  in  the  second 
grade  subjects  preparatory  to  the 
state  examinations  beginning 
July  31st,  and  if  there  is  call  for 
reviews  in  first  grade  subjects, 
these  also  will  be  offered. 

In  connection  with  the  regular 
normal  work,  and  the  review 
classes  provision  is  made  for  a 
series  of  addresses  by  well  known 
teachers  and  others,  for  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  enrolled.  The 
model  school,  in  part  at  least,  will 
be  in  session,  offering  the  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  of  teaching 
by  skillful  instructors.  Special 
methods  in  grade  work  will  be 
offered,  excursions  to  industrial 
plants  and  other  ooints  of  inter- 
est, as  well  as  the  usual  excursion, 
will  be  made,  and  other  helpful 
features  will  be  provided. 

^Hi^K  ScKool   Graduates 

The  school  will  aid  especially 
those  prospective  normal  students 
whose  high  school  courses  have 
not  included  U.  S.  history,  civics, 
botany  or  zoology,  and  physics 
or  chejnistry — subjects  required 
for  admission  to  the  one  year 
course,  tho  not  to  the  advanced 
course.  At  least  three  of  these 
subjects  will  be  offered.  Students 
who  need  any  of  them  not  of- 
fered in  the  summer  school  may 
take  other  subjects  and  thus  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  making  up 
deficiencies  later  in  the  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that  our 
program  is  so  arranged  that  stu- 
dents may  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  any  term  without  conflicts  or 
delay,,  and  pursue  their, work  un- 
til graduation:  so  that  if  a  stu- 
dent prefers,  he  may  enter  the 
summer  term  and  thus  save  three 
months,  or  may  take  his  vacation 
in  the  winter,  and  in  any  event 
provide  against  possible  delay 
thru  illness  or  other  cause. 

Credits  on  State  Certifi- 
cates 

Final  normal  credits  of  at  least 
80  per  cent  (C-)  in  any  subject 
required  for  a  first  or  second 
grade  state  certificate  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  State  Department 
in  lieu  of  examination  in  the  sub- 
jects represented  by  them.  A 
special     arrangement     with     the 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


Caton  Business  College 

253  2nd  Avenue  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 

A  business  school  established  20  years, 
will  conduct  a  special  Summer  Term  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of 
business  studies.  8000  former  students 
have  been  enrolled  in  this  old  school. 

A  special  low  tuition  rate  to  teachers  for 
the  summer  term.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 


The  Gof  f  Historical  Maps 

Of  great  Helpfulness  In 

Residing,  Geography,  Oral  LisiriicHcm 

and  as  a  Work  of  Reference, 

as  <o}etl  as  in  History 

Used  in  the  Schools  of  the  Country  19  yews 

THE  LATEST  EDIT1ON-1907 

consists  of  8  maps,  each  40  by  58  Inches 

There  is  no  better  work  for  agents  to  handle 
Agents  wanted 

The  National  Historical  Pub.  Co. 

2628  Clinton  Avenue,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


IlllliUI 
TRAINING    SCHOOL 

>=For  Kindergaitners 


Por  circul&m  smd  particniAn  addren 

Miss  Stelloc  Lo\iisQk*  Wood 

307  South  Ninth  Street  Superintendeot 


—1897  -  1907— 

20,000  Children  now  Read  The 
ROTARY 

»^The~Rotary 

**Uncle  WiU's  Masazlne  for  Children** 


If  you  wish  fresh  supplementary  read- 
ing every  month  of  the  year. 

In  this  magazine  **Uncle  WlU's" 
letters  to  the  children  and  the  ans- 
wers from  the  children  give  the 
magazine  a  personality  possessed  by 
no  other  children's  magazine.  A 
sample  copy  will  be  mailed  for  5c  in 
stamps. 

Subscription  price  50c  a  year;  in 
clubs  of  five  or  more  30c  a  year. 
Address 

W.  G.  CROCKER 


Lisbon, 


North  Dalcota 


Questions  for  Class  Study 

ON 

College  Entrance  Requirements 

in  Bnglish 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  assist- 
ance in  teaching  the  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements in  English,  speaal  teachers  of 
English  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
this  series  those  questions  for  class  study 
which  have  proven  most  effective  In  get- 
ting high  school  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
great  classics.  These  questions  are  used 
with  marlced  success  in  the  class  rooms  of 
the  authors.  It  is  hoped  that  the  series 
may  prove  of  such  help  to  the  high  school 
teachers  as  to  merit  their  use  in  every 
high  school.  The  following  questions  in 
this  series  are  already  prepared: 
MACBETH— by  Sarah  Vore  Taylor,  South 

Omaha  High  School. 
JULIUS  CAESAR  —  by  Louise  Van  Camp, 

Beatrice  High  School. 
IVANHOE— by  Sara  Vore  Taylor,   South 

Omaha  High  School. 

Maliinff  prices  as  follows: 

Macbeth  .15,  Julius  Caesar  .10,  Ivanhoe.  15 

Usual  discount  to  schools 

Sampiecopiesffladly  sent  to  Engrtish  Teachers 

or  Superintendents  for  examination  with  view  to 

introduction.    Write 

The  University  Publisiilng  Co.. 

134  North  tltb  St.,  UNCOLN.  NBB. 


IT  WILL  PAY 

^C    YOU  WELL 


to  take  subscriptions  for  Kindergarten  Review,  the  ideal 
magazine  for  kindergarteners,  primary  teachers  and 
mothers. 

Easy,  profitable  employment  in  leisure  hours  that 
means  extra  dollars.    Try  it. 

.Write  to-day  for  particulars. 


Milton  Bradley  Co.,     Springffield,  Mass. 
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Mixed  Letter  Bird  Ptixxle 


1.  Obnir  i8. 

2.  Btricda  19. 

3.  Kbladribc  20. 

4.  Cwor  21. 

5.  Wlhli*wiprpoo  22. 

6.  Leroio  23. 

7.  Rieov  24. 

8.  Tkon  25. 

9.  Dilacnar  26. 

10.  Liedurbb  27. 

11.  Hsutrh  28. 

12.  Klra  29. 

13.  Gnlnahitgie  30. 

14.  Lsolvsrwa  31. 

15.  Ybrledir  32. 

16.  Doecrekpow  33. 

17.  Dfhcilogn 


Rsowrap 

Metiosut 

Keehiadcc 

Nrwe 

Rehrwlab 

Gepima 

Yja 

Esnip 

Narec 

Lorpve 

Eousrg 

Liuqa 

Geale 

Kwha 

Xiagwnw 

Norhe 


34.  Tegre 
35-  Siib 

36.  Cjanaa 

37.  Oeigpn 

38.  Veod 

39.  Low 

40.  Tifws 

41.  Recyfatlch 

42.  Bagorkes 

43.  Iskreh 

44.  Rcepere 

45.  Cimogibkdnr 

46.  Pindasepr 

47.  Tistl 

48.  Kowcodoc 

49.  Lafnoc 

50.  Tuvleru 


I.  Robin;  2.  Catbird;  3.  Blackbird;  4.  Crow; 
5.  Whip-poor-will;  6.  Oriole;  7:  Vireo;  8.  Knot;  9. 
Cardinal;  10.  Bluebird;  11.  Thrush;  12.  Lark;  13. 
Nightingale;  14.  Swallow;  15.  Lyrebird;  16.  Wood- 
pecker; 17.  Goldfinch;  18.  Sparrow;  19.  Titmouse;  20. 
Chickadee;  21.  Wren;  22.  Warbler;  23.  Magpie;  24. 
Jay;  25.  Snipe;  26.  Crane;  2,7,  Plover;  28.  Grouse;  29. 
Quail;  30.  Eagle;  31.  Hawk;  32.  Waxwing;  33.  Her- 
on; 34.  Egret;  35.  Ibis;  36.  Jacana;  37.  Pigeon;  38. 
Dove;  39.  Owl;  40.  S^vift;  41.  Flycatcher;  42.  Gros- 
beak; 43.  Shrike;  44.  Creeper;  45.  Mocking  Bird;  46. 
Sandpiper;  47.  Sfeiit;  48.  Woodcock;  49.  Falcon;  50. 
Vulture. — Teacher's  Advance 


Printed  From  the  Original 

,   Minn.,    February    17,    1905. 


Dear  Teacher: 

Please  may  I  be  excused  from  my  recitations  this 
afternoon  because  I  tore  my  trousers  on  the  wood- 
pile this  noon? 

Yours  truly, 
PERCY. 

And  please  may  I  sit  in  my  seat  during  recita 
tions,  and  also  after  they  have  all  gone? 

— Minnesota  School  Journal 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  his  sister 
by  a  New-Yorker  who  was  away  from  home  on  a  visit : 

"I  am  sending  by  mail  a  parcel  containing  the  golf- 
coat  you  wanted.  '  As  the  brass  buttons  are  heavy,  I 
have  cut  them  oflf  to  save  postage.    Your  loving  sister, 

J 

"P.  S. — You  will  find  the  buttons  in  the  right-hand 
pocket  of  the  coat." — Harper's  Weekly 


SCHOOLS 

where  J>evoe  Water  Colors  are  used  get  scien- 
tific results;  the  colors  are  "true"  colors;  the 
educational  value  is  accurately  secured     .     .     . 

The  New  Series  "Devoe"  Water  Color  Boxes 

Cake  colors.  Enameled  tin  long  boxes  2  in.  wide  by  8  in.  long 


Set  No.  122.  '*New  Series"  containing  four  cakes  and 
one  long  handled  No.  7  Brush;  one  cake  each  Black, 
Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow.  Ea.  $0.30 

Can  furnish  with  cake  of  Charcoal  Gray  or  an  extra  cake 
of  Perfect  Yellow  instead  of  Black,  if  desired. 

Price  list  of  our  many  other  styles  and  sizes  of  boxes  on 
request. 

Discounts  to  Schools,  Teachers  or  Districts. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

176  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.    Fulton  and  William 
Sts.,  New  York.    1214  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City 


Conklin's 

FUlfng  rCll 

For  busy  people. 

No  bother. 

Fills  itself. 

Cleans  itself. 

No  dropper. 

Nothing  to  take  apart. 

Nothing  to  spilL 

A  dip  in  ink,  a  touch  of 
thumb  to  nickel  cres- 
cent and  the  pen  is 
full,    ready  to   write. 

All  the  hfwr  dealer  ■  evprnrhere— 
Stttion«ri,  Drugdmi,  Jewelerf— bundJe 
the  Conkliei  Pen  or  can  itipply  it 
if  rou insist  upon  having  it.  Cost*  no 
more  th*n.  other  fountain  peni  of  beit 
t  rade  100  tty  k  i «  n  d  fizes  to  ielec  t  from 
■hovn  in  our  cttalog  furnished  free 
upon  reqtieit.  Any  mike  or  «tyle  of 
fouDt&in  pen  repaired  promptly. 


THE   CONKLIN    PEN    CO. 


WtaMi  wrlttaflT  to  Advertisers,  please  state  that  yeu  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Educatloa 
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Two  Publications  of  Exceptional  Merit  and  Popularity. 


THE  HEATH  READERS. 

Primer,  128  pages $  .25 

First  Reader,  130  pages 25 

Second  Reader,  176  pages 35 

Third  Render,  256  pages 40 

Fourth  Reader,  320  pages -. 45 

Fifth  Reader,  352  pages 50 

Sixth  Reader,  352  pages 50 

To  the  editorial  work  of  this  series  some  of  the  best  known  ex- 
perts in  the  country  have  contributed.  The  literary  and  peda- 
gogical excellence  Is  due  to  the  work  of  leading  normal  and  train- 
ing school  principals,  teachers  of  reading,  kindergarten  supervisors, 
and  superintendents  of  schools.  All  the  books  are  in  accordance 
with  a  well  formed  plap  that  ensures  unity  and  definiteness  as 
well  as  breadth  and  flexibility.  The  series  is  characterized  by 
several  new  features  which  mark  a  distinct  advance  educationally. 
AU  the  books  excell  in  typography,  paper  and  printing,  are  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and  handsomely  and  durably  bound. 


THE  NEW  WALSH  ARITHMETICS. 

Primary,  220  pages S  .30 

Grammar  School  Part  1. ,  240  pages 40 

Grammar  School  Part  II. ,  280  pages 45 

The  New  Walsh  Arithmetics  have  received  the  Seal  of  Public  Ap- 
proval to  an  extent  never  before  equalled.  They  are  adopted  for 
exclusive  use  in  all  the  pubUc  schools  of  two  entire  states  (Indiana 
and  Montana)  and  for  nearly  two  thousand  cities  and  towns  (ed- 
ucational centers)  outside  of  these  two  states.  The  New  Walsh 
books  have  \>een  correcfed  and  perfected.  They  stand  the  school- 
room test.  They  are  commended  without  reserve  by  leading 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers.  Schools  introducing 
them  waste  no  time  with  experiments  and  run  no  risk  of  mixed 
editions;  they  secure  at  once  texts  of  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, and  insure  to  their  classes  the  greatest  measure  of  satis- 
factory results. 


A  handsome  thirty-two  (32)  page  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Heath  Readers  and  an  interesting  thirty-two 
(32)  page  Monograph  of  the  New  Walsh  Arithmetics  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on  application. 


BOSTON 


The  Heath  Readers  and  the  New  Walsh  Arithmetics  are  published  by 

D.  C.   HEATH    &    CO. 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


■TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  QUESTION- 


THE  TEACHER 

feels  that  he  should  have  an  advance  in  salary  proportion- 
ate to  the  additional  demands  now  made  upon  nim.  Liv- 
ins:  expenses  have  increased  materially.  Wages  in  many 
other  occui)ations  have  advanced,  and  he  arises  that  it  is 
unfair  to  him  to  expect  his  best  services  without  proper 
recognition. 


THE  PUBLIC 

is  beginning  to  see  the  fairness  of  the  proposition,  but 
in  return  for  advanced  salary  insists  upon  increased  effici- 
ency. In  some  states  the  call  for  a  better  educated 
teaching  force  has  resulted  in  legislative  enactments, 
raising  the  requirements  of  teachers'  certificates. 


This  is  a  serious  personal  question  with  you,  as  your  own  State  may  demand  qualifications  you  do  not  possess.  Your 
teaching  ability  must  be  high  grade  to  guarantee  continued  success.  In  seeking  help  to  advance,  you  should  demand 
high  grade  instruction  in  order  to  meet  these  new  requirements. 

WE  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

Our  school  is  especially  equipped  to  promote  the  interests  of  l^teachers.  The  students  of  our  Normal  and 
Primary  Methods  Courses  are  meeting  the  demand  for  increased  teaching  requirements  through  the  high  grade 
instruction  which  we  are  giving  them. 


SPECIALr— No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  uni- 
versity can  offer  courses  of  such  stren^h  that  they  receive  university 
entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  our  students,  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to- 
individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  $100  scholarships  in  North- 
western university  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspondence  students. 
Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it  to-day. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 


AffUiated  with  Northwestern  University 


380-392  Walmsh  Avenue 


CHICAQO,  ILL, 


TWIB  MUM  W  UUaU  HajpW  >M  MMt  fO  Till  tClltOi 
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Bffle*5  Thoughts 


MARY  D.  BRINE 


(For    Four    Little    Girls) 
I  wonder  why,  when  summer  comes, 

We  think  we  never  want  to  see 
The  cold,  bleak  winter-time  again, 

Which  robs  the  leaves  from  every  tree? 
I  wonder  why  we  think  the  earth 

Grows  fairer  then  than  e'er  before, 
And  long  that  in  its  hills  and  fields 
.  Green  grass  might  lie  forevermore  ? 

And,  O,  I  wonder  why,  at  last. 

When  summer  yields  to  winter's  reign» 
We  all  forget  its  sunny  days 

And  welcome  winter's  sports  again  ? 
I  wonder  why  we  give  no  sigh 

To  summer's  gifts  that  lie  below 
The  ice  on  which  we  love  to  glide 

And  'neath  the  fleecy  feathery  snow  ? 

O,  well,  the  dear  blue  sky  above 

Holds  sunshine  for  us  all  to  see. 
Though  summer  time,  or  winter  come. 

Some  pleasant  things  each  brings  to  me. 
With  summer,  glad  vacation  comes. 

And  I  spend  it  midst  the  flowers 
That  bloom  and  grow,  and  help  to  make 

So  sweet  the  happy  golden  hours. 

And  winter  time  brings  Christmas  cheer 

And  many  a  frolic  in  the  snow  ! 
All  boys  and  girls  who  greet  it  now 

Will  hate  to  let  old  winter  go. 
So  it  is  best  to  look  for  joy 

And  sunbeams  all  throughout  the  year, 
And  whether  cold  or  whether  warm. 

We'll  love  whichever  season's  here. 


The  Land  of  Nod 


Last  night  I  went  to  the  Land  of  Nod; 

What  do  you  think  I  saw  there  ? 
Why,  all  the  babies  in  all  the  world — 
Yellow-haired,  dark-haired  frowzy,  and 
curled; 

Some  black,  some  tawny,  some  fair. 

"What  is  the  way  there  ?  "    On  and  on 

Over  the  velvety  sod; 
First  you  go  up  and  then  you  go  down. 
And  then  you  come  into  Shut-eye-town, 

Away  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

The  houses  are  made  of  jujube  paste. 
And  the  doors  of  plum  cake  sliced; 
And  if  you  are  hungry  by  day  or  night. 
You  may  go  to  the  door  and  nibble  a  bite 
All  plummy  and  iced  and  spiced. 

The  fountains,  you  know,  run  lemonade. 
And  their  playing  it  never  stops; 

And  whenever  it  rains  in  that  fortunate 
town, 

Torrents  of  honey  and  cream  come  down, 
And  lemon  and  chocolate  drops. 

O,  it  snows  white  sugar  and  pink  ice 
And  it  freezes  lemon  ice  !  [cream. 

Tall  sugar  loaf  hills  all  round  you  see. 
And  cookies  and  tarts  grow  on  every  tree, 
And  they  taste  remarkably  nice. 


"Tell  me  some  moT-e  }  "   O,  I  haven't  the 

But  maybe  if  each  little  elf  [time 

Will  run  and  climb  into  mamma's  lap. 

And  cuddle  right  down  for  a  forty  winks' 

He  may  see  the  land  himself.         [nap. 

— Nursery, 


When  they  got  to  the  top 
Back  again  they  both  run, 

Agreeing  they  never 
Had  had  better  fun. 


A  Lesson  of  Mercy 


ALICE     GARY 


A  boy  named  Peter 
Found  once,  in  the  road. 

All  harmless  and  helpless, 
A  poor  little  toad; 

And  ran  to  his  playmate, 

And  all  out  of  breath 
Cried,  "John,  come  and  help. 

And  we'll  stone  him  to  death!" 

And  picking  up  stones, 
They  went  on  the  run. 

Saying  one  to  the  other, 
"O,  won't  we  have  fun  ! " 

Thus  primed  and  all  ready, 
They'd  hardly  got  back, 

When  a  donkey  came 
Dragging  a  cart  on  the  track. 

Now  the  cart  was  as  much 
As  the  donkey  could  draw. 

And  he  came  with  his  head 
Hanging  down;  so  he  saw, 

All  harmless  and  helpless, 

The  poor  little  toad 
A-taking  his  morning  nap 

Right  in  the  road. 

He  shivered  at  first. 

Then  he  drew  back  his  leg. 
And  set  up  his  ears, 

Never  moving  a  peg. 

Then  he  gave  the  poor  toad 
With  his  warm  nose,  a  dump. 

And  he  woke  and  got  off 
With  a  hop  and  a  jump. 

And  then  with  an  eye 
Turned  on  Peter  and  John, 

And  hanging  his  homely  head 
Down,  he  went  on. 

"We  can't  kill  him  now,  John," 

Said  Peter,  "that's  flat. 
In  the  face  of  an  eye  and 
And  an  action  like  that !  " 

"For  my  part,  I  haven't 
The  heart  to,"  says  John; 

"But  the  load  is  too  heavy 
That  donkey  has  on." 

"Let's  help  him  ;  "  so  both  lads 

Set  off  with  a  will 
And  came  up  with  the  cart 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

And  when  each  a  shoulder 

Had  put  to  the  wheel. 
They  helped  the  poor  donkey 

A  wonderful  deal. 


Happy-Qo-Lucky 


(Little  Negro  Boy.) 
Happy-Go-Lucky's 

As  black  as  a  crow — 
Out  at  the  elbows 

And  out  at  the  toe. 
But  he  can  tell  what 

A  boy  wants  to  know — 
Where  the  speckled  trout  hide 
And  the  blackberries  grow. 

—Selected. 

The  Critic 


MILDRED  HOWELLS 


A  little  seed  lay  in  the  ground, 

And  soon  began  to  sprout; 
"Now  which  of  the  flowers  all  around," 

It  mused,  "shall  I  come  out  ? 

"The  lily's  face  is  fair  and  proud,. 

But  just  a  trifle  cold; 
The  rose,  I  think,  is  rather  loud. 

And  then,  its  fashion's  old. 

"The  violet  is  very  well. 
But  not  a  flower  I'd  choose, 

Nor  yet  the  Canterbury  .bell — 
I  never  cared  for  blues. 

"Petunias  are  by  far  too  bright. 

And  vulgar  flowers  beside; 
The  primrose  only  blooms  at  night. 

And  peonies  spread  too  wide.' 

And  so  it  criticized  each  flower. 

This  supercilious  seed; 
Until  it  woke  one  summer  hour. 

And  found  itself  a  weed. 

— Christian  Advocate. 


Taking  Doily's  Plioto 

Ah  !  naughty  Dolly  !    When  I  say, 
"Just  turn  a  little  more  this  way," 
And  then,  perhaps,  "Now  smile,"  I  find 
You  do  not  even  try  to  mind. 

But  when  I  say,  "Now,  pet,  keep  still," 
I'm  very  sure  indeed  you  will. 
And  there's  no  need  to  say  to  you, 
"Look  pleasant" — for  you  always  do. 


Quotations 

"All  one's  life  is  music,  if  one  touch  the 
notes  right  and  in  time."        — Ruskin. 

"There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 
There's  nothing  so  royal  as  truth." 

— Cary, 
"They  never  are  alone  that  are  accom- 
panied with  noble  thoughts." 

Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
"Our  whitest  pearl  we  never  find; 
Our  ripest  fruit  we  never  reach; 
The  flowering  moments  of  the  mind 
Lose  half  their  petals  in  our  speech." 
— Holmes. 
"He  who  is  honest  is  noble 
Whatever  his  fortune  or  birth." 

—Cary. 
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SCHOOL    DESKS 


We  have  in  stock  at  the  present  time  4,000  Hennepin  Automatic  Desks  and  can  make  immediate 
shipment.    Those  who  waited  several  months  for  their  desks  last  year  will  appreciate  this. 


THE  HENNEPIN  AUTOMATIC 
f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis. 


Rear  Seat 


Middle  Seat 


Front 


Lower  Side  of  Seat 


In  buying  a  school  desk  there  are  three  points  to  be  con- 
sidered,— first,  the  material  and  its  durability;  second,  the 
mechanism  and  construction;  third,  the  appearance.  We 
firmly  believe  that  our  Hennepin  Automatic  School  Desk 
is  superior  to  all  other  desks  in  every  one  of  these  partic- 
ulars. 

Experience  has  taught  that  northern-grown  hard  birch  far 
surpasses  southern  woods  for  furniture  use,  and  that  a  casting 
made  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  has  double  the  life  ol 
that  made  from  ores  containing  less  qarbon.  Having  but 
one  object  in  mind, — ^that  of  producing  absolutely  the  best 
desk  on  the  market,  we  have  used  both  of  these  materials  in 
the  construction  of  our  desk,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
cost- 

Mechanism  and  construction  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  materials  used.  Either  is  worthless  without  the  other. 
The  method  of  fastening  wood  to  iron  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  about  a  school  desk. 


In  nothing  is  the  superiority  of  the  Hennepin  Automatic 
more  apparent.  The  fastening  is  simple  and  at  the  same  timt 
sirong  and  firm.  Notice  the  accompanying  illustration  which 
represents  the  lower  side  of  the  seat. 

A-A-A  are  lugs  or  buttons  on  the  iron  seat-arm;  B-B-B 
are  the  sockets  in  seat  woodwork.  When  placed  in  positioii 
buttons  A-A-A  enter  sockets  B-B-B.  The  woodwork  is  then 
driven  *liome,"  forcing  buttons  A-A-A  into  smaller  sockets 
C-C-C,  thereby  fastening  wood  to  iron  firmly  and  permanentl>. 

Our  seat  hinge  is  absolutely  noiseless,  is  automatic  and  i& 
so  arranged  that  the  weight  of  the  occupant  subjects  it  to 
the  slightest  possible  strain. 

All  in  all,  we  have  a  desk  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  good  one  and  back  our  knowledge  with 
our  guarantee. 

We  ship  from  Minneapolis.  Our  factory  is  lo- 
cated here.  This  means  a  Saving  to  you  from 
$  .50  to  $  .65  in  freight  on  each  desk. 


Styles  0/    Desks 


Three  stvles  of  the  above  desks  are  made,  viz:  Single.  Double-entire  and  Double  Separate.  The  first  accommodates 
one  pupil  only;  (see  cut  on  this  oage).  The  second  (double- entire)  accommodates  two  pupils  and  is  exactly  like  the  single 
only  longer.  The  third  style  (double-separate)  accpmmodates  two  pupils  but  has  separate  seat  for  each,  so  that  each  can  rise 
independently  of  the  other. 


SIZES,  ETC. 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE 


Size  Age  of  Pupil 

Primarv   !  6  I  5  to  8  I 

2nd  Primary I  5  I  8toi2 

Intermediate   1  4  I  lo  to  i6 

Grammar    I  ^  |  i2toi8 

Hisrh  School I  2  |  i6to20 

Normal   I  i  |  Adults 


Ht.  of  Seat 
12  in. 
T3  in. 

14  in. 

15  in. 
i6  in. 
17  in. 


Ht.ofTop    Width  of  Top 

I 


21  m. 

12  m. 

22^  in. 

12  in. 

25^  in. 

14  m. 

27  m. 

14  m. 

28H  in. 

16  in. 

29H  in. 

16  in. 

Roor  Space 

21  in. 

22  in. 
24  in. 

26  in. 

27  in. 

28  in. 


Lensrth 
19  in. 
19  in. 
21  in. 
21  in. 
24  in. 
24  in. 


Shipping  Wt. 

Length 

Shipping  Wt. 

37  lbs. 

36  in. 

52  lbs. 

37  lbs. 

36  in. 

52  lbs. 

48  lbs. 

38  in. 

63  lbs. 

48  lbs. 

38  in. 

63  lbs. 

59  lbs. 

40  m. 

77  lbs. 

61  lbs. 

40  m. 

79  lbs. 

62  lbs. 
62  lbs. 
72  lbs. 
72  lbs. 
88  lbs. 
90  lbs. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  ABOVE  DESKS. 


Desks  are  going  up.— We  still  sell  at  last  year's  prices. — ^Write  for  price  list  today. 

Address  North-Westeni  School  Supply  Co.,   Minneapolis,  Minn 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 

State  Department  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  present  these  credits  as 
late  as  Sept.  13th,  the  closing  day 
of  the  school.  Such  students  will 
be  permitted  to  take  the  state  ex- 
amination beginning  July  31st  for 
the  subjects  in  which  they  do  nr)t 
expect  to  present  normal  credits, 
and  continuing  to  pursue  the  nor- 
mal subjects  in  which  they  seek 
credit,  have  the  standings  entered, 
as  has  been  said,  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  term. 

Recfuirements   for  Admis- 
sion 

Persons  eligible  for  admission 
to  any  county  training  school 
may  register  for  the  six  weeks' 
reviews. 

Full  particulars  will  be  "ent  on 
application  to  the  president  at 
Winona,  Mankato,  St.  Cloud, 
Moorhead,  or  Duluth. 

School  chCpws  and  Personals 

[Continued  from  page  12] 

Superintendent  A.  S.  Kings- 
ford,  of  Moorhead,  has  resigned 
to  accept  the  chair  of  geography 
and    history    in    the    Moorhead 


Normal.  The  board  offerd  him  a 
two-year  contract  at  $1,900  and 
$2,000  if  he  would  stay,  but  he 
concluded  the  other  was  the  more 
desirable  offer.  He  begins  his 
work  with  the  summer  session  in 
June. 

The  sweetest  of  late  easy  sacred 
songs  is  the  solo  and  quartette, 
"When  We  Meet  on  that  Beauti- 
ful Shore."  The  retail  price  is. 50 
cents!  Our  readers  will  receive  a 
copy  post-paid  by  sending  10 
cents  in  silver  or  postage  stamps 
to  The  Globe  Music  Co.,  No.  17 
West  28th  Street,  New  York. 

New  York  University  unveiled 
bronze  tablets  in  honor  of  eleven 
Americans  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  on 
May  30,  including  memorials  of 
Louis  Agassiz  and  Maria  Mitch- 
ell.— Science 

A  joint  meeting  of  school  offi- 
cers and  teachers  will  be  held  in 
Warren,  Marshall  County,  Minn., 
May  24  and  25.  Superintendent 
Mithun's  intelligence  and  energy 
assure  the  success  of  the  gather- 
ing. The  program  includes  the 
discussion  of  the  Teacher,  the 
Janitor,  Visitation,  State  Aid. 
School      Grounds,      Ventilation, 


Consolidation,  Agriculture,  etc. 

The  announcement  of  Supt. 
Lurton's  election  in  Moorhead 
comes  as  a  surprise  here,  and  will 
occasion  general  regret,  as  the 
Fergus  Falls  schools  have  never 
been  under  abler  management 
than  they  have  during  the  past 
year.  Both  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  school  patrons  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
work  done  and  the  discipline 
maintained  under  Mr.  Lurton's 
superintendency.  —  Fergus  Falls 
Journal 

Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  created  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $1,000,000,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  maintenance 
and  assistance  of  elementary 
schools  for  negroes  in  the  south- 
ern states. — Science 

Superintendent  Harrington,  of 
McLeod  County,  does  things 
wh^n  he  plans  a  campaign.  Teach- 
ers and  school  officers  had  a  big 
time  at  Hutchinson  May  lo-ii. 
They  gave  each  other  something 
to  think  about.  A  conference 
should  really  confer  and  compare. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


Mayne's  Sight  Speller 

For  the  Grades 

Has  more  excellent  features  than  any  other 
book  you  have  ever  seen.  It  has  all  the  good  points 
of  the  book  you  have  liked  so  well  and  many  others. 

It  is  not  only  a  speller  but  it  articulates  with 
other  English  subjects  and  re-enforces  them  at 
every  point  of  contact. 

If  you  have  decided  you  will  change  spellers 
you  want  this  book.  If  you  had  no  thought  of 
changing  you  will  want  to  change  when  you  ex- 
amine it.    Write  us  now. 

For  the  b^st  and  most  interesting  texts  on 
commercial  subjects  write  us. 


A  Complete  Commercial  Course 

For  a  High  School  is  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  excellent  Texts: 

Office  Methods  and  Practical  Bookkeep- 
ing.   Part  I  for  one-half  year. 

Office  Methods  and  Practical  Bookkeep- 
ing.   Parts  I  and  II  for  a  full  year 
(The  above  makes  use  of  the  vouchers  ) 

Modem  Accountant.    For  first  half  year. 
(This  makes  no  use  of  the  vouchers  ) 

Wholesale  Accounting.     For  second  half 
year. 
(This  makes  use  of  the  vouchers. ) 

Modem  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Modem  Business  English. 

Lyons*  Commercial  Law. 

Modem  Business  Bpeller. 

Complete  Touch  Typewriting  Instructor. 

Manual  of  Munson  Shorthand. 

There  is  nothing  better  published  than 
the  above. 


CHICA^QO 


POWERS  &  LYONS 


NEW  YORK: 


Wh«n  writlnflT  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  yau  saw  the  ad.  In  School  BdHcatloa 
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LAIRD    &    LEE'S    GREAT    SERIES    OF 

Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionaries 

Especially    adapted    for    Libraries,    Homes,   Oltices,    Unlverslttes,   Colleges,    High 

Schools  and  Common  Schools,  Including  ail  Elementary,  Intermediate  and 

Qrammar  Grades.     Endorsed  by  the  World's  Greatest^  Educators 


Received  the 
Highest  Award 
of  Merit 
tiiat  the  World 
Caa  Bestow 


WtlSTfKS 

ITAMMIW 


ORIGINAL,   AOOUflATC^ 

»TBICTI,V    UP-TO*DATB 


/'Webs 


TwEi*^ 


53  ^  p«ees. 


m2  tmgr9. 


QiMdtty.  not  Balk,  Comits  In  Llteftufe 


"^a^^ 


8lBe.4J<x5<^in«.  384  pp. 


Library  Edition    ^^'  Library,  Home  and  Office  Use.    Dictionaries 
===  »    of   mythology,  biography,  geography,    biblical, 


historical  and  classical  names  ;  terms  used  in  botany;  musical,  legal  and 
medical  words  and  symbols ;  English  word-building;  rules  in  orthography; 
foreign  phrases;  abbreviations;  metric  system;  proofreading.  900illus., 
30  full-page  plates,  11  in  colors.  832  pages.  Patent  thumb-index.  Full 
flexible  leather,  polished  green  edges;  in  box,    ....     $2*50 

High  School  and  Collegiate  Edition  For  High  Schools.  Coi- 

s=^=^=^^=^^=^^=^^====^^^^^==^  leges  and  Universities. 


8T.  LOUIS 


PORTLAND.  OBB. 


GOaARLBSTON 


Contains  all  special  departments  of  Library  Edition.  Large  clear  print, 
Proper  nouns  indicated  by  capital  initials.  Degrees  of  adjectives,  present 
participles,  imperfect  tenses  of  verbs,  plurals  of  nouns,  and  synonyms. 
Diacritical  marks  foot  of  each  page.  832  pages.  900  text  engravings, 
26  full-page  plates,  six  in  colors.  Half  leather,  gold  stamping,  marbled 
edges,  patent  thumb-index, $l.50 

Students'  Common  School  Edition  without  medical,  legai, 

:^BBi:^BB=BBBBBSBaBaBBBB^^^sBBBBBBBBB^B  botanical  and  mytholog- 
ical vocabularies.  750  pp.,  840  illus.,  19  plates,  two  pages  colored  maps, 
special  frontispiece,  filack  silk  cloth,  side  and  back  titles  in  gold,  $0.75 
Full  flexible  black  keratol,  red  edges,  patent  thumb-indexed,  .     .      I.OO 

Intermediate  School  Edition  ^  "«^  dictionary.  Hand  compo- 

s  sition;  new  plates  exclusively  for 
this  edition.  30,000  words,  6,000  synonyms.  Proper  nouns  indicated  by 
capital  initials.  Degrees  of  adjectives,  irregular  forms  of  verbs,  plural  of 
nouns;  hundreds  of  new  words.  Key  diacritical  marks  foot  of  each  page; 
Department  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  elocution  and  prosody.  Vocabulsuy 
words  in  bold,  black  type.  460  pages,  600  text  ijlustrations,  two  pages  of 
flags  in  colors.     Black  silk  cloth,  title  in  gold,       ....     5OC 

Elementary  School  Edition  ^"  entirely  new  dictionary  printed 
^^=ssss^sd£ss=Bs=s^:=^ss=:^s:  from  new  and  separate  plates. 
25,000  words.  Bold,  black  type ;  proper  nouns  capitalized  ;  degrees  of 
adjectives  ;  irregular  forms  of  verbs ;  new  words  and  special  encyclopedic 
departments.     384  pp.,  450  illus.     Black  silk  cloth,  gold  stamping,  2Sc 


WARNffNI*  f  ^®  publitihen  emphatically  announce  that  Webflter*8  New 
ff  /inil  liiu  I  standard  Dictionaries  are  not  reprints.  The  entire  series 
corer  over  thirty  copyrights  granted  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  In  other  words,  we 
hare  the  seal  of  the  U.  8.  Ooremment  conflrmintr  our  claims  to  orlflrinality.  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  have  NOT  copied  or  followed  other  dictionaries*  The 
general  makeup,  binding,  patented  design  and  special  features  stamp  Laird  A  Lee's 
lexioonB  as  separate  and  distinct  from  any  other  series  on  the  marlcet. 


Awarded  6old 
Medals  aad 
Diplomas  at  the 
World's  Leading 
Expositions 


ST.  LOUIS 


BUFFALO 


OffABTiWiTOW 


For  sale  at  all  ImoiMtores,  school-booii  sapply  liooses,  newt  companies,  or  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price  by 

LAIRD  6  LEE.  Publishers.  wa.5SS  i'^nue.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  TBACHERS  AGBNCY 

Its  Plao*  im  tK«  Bamomtion^l  Sytmnk 

ALTHOUGH  the  Teachers'  Agency 
has  been  a  recognized  factor  in 

^w  the  educational  world  for  many 
^llr  years,  its  importance  is  often  not 
"1^  ve^-y  well  understood  by  many 
teachers  and  school  officials.  The  following 
quotations  will  show  how  the  reliable  teach- 
ers' agency  is  regarded  by  the  educational 
press: — 

From  New  York  School  Journal,  New  York 
City.  N.  Y. 

"A  teachers'  agency,  rightly  managed, 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  educational 
world.  It  is  the  intermediary  between 
the  employer  «nd  the  teacher.  The  agency 
has  demonstrated  its  right  to  existence 
and  recognition  because  of  its  service  to 
both  parties  and  thru  them  to  the  benefit 
rendered  the  cause  of  education  in  gen- 
eral." '  ■  . .  . 
From  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Principals,  superintendents,  and  com- 
mittees now  understand  thait  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  for  them  to  make  intel- ' 
ligent  choice  of  a  teacher  for  any  posi- 
tion so  easily  and  so  satisfactorily  as 
thru  an  agency.  There  is  not  one 
school  official  in  a  thousand  who  does 
not  need  the  services  of  some  agency, 
and  who  does  not  wrong  his  schools  if 
he  does  not  utilize  it." 
From  the  School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
"The  agency  reduces  the  selection  of 
teachers  to  a  system.  School  boards  get 
just  the  talent  required  and  teachers  just 
the  schools  they  are  best  fitted  to  con- 
duct. 

"By  repeated. success,  by  fair  dealing, 

and    through    the    influence    of    teachers 

placed,  they  have  won  the  confidence  of 

school  boards  and  employing  principals." 

From  Iowa  Normal  Monthly: 

"A  teachers'  agency  is  a  necessity.  A 
member  certainly  has  a  great  advantage 
over  a  teacher  not  identified  with  a  bu- 
reau, and  school  officers  have  through 
it  a  larger  selection  of  well  qualified 
teachers  from  which  to  choose." 
From  Midland  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
"Our  modern  educational  system  would 
be  next  to  irtipossible  without  the  exist- 
ence of  teachers'  agencies.  The  superin- 
tendent who  waijt?  a  teacher  does  not 
need  to  write  to  fifty  towns  to  find  out 
whether  a  teacher  is  available.  He  writes 
to  a  good  agency.  From  the  description 
that  is  given  the  agency  can  usually  find 
the  person  who  will  fill  the  niche.  It 
saves  wear  and  tear  of  nerves;  it  saves 
the  energy  of  the  teacher  who  wants  a 
position;  it  saves  the  energy  of  the  su- 
perintendent who  wants  a  teacher;  it 
makes  exchanges  easy  and  natural.  The 
teachers'  agency  is  a  necessity  and  it  has 
come  to  stay." 
From  the  Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass.: 
"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teach- 
ers' agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institu- 
tion for  school  boards  and  teachers.  Some 
of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  edu- 
cators in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  pri- 
vate schools,  have  been  put  there  by 
means  of  teachers'  agencies." 
From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  Mass.: 
"Teachers'  agencies  stimulate  and  assist 
teachers  to  find  their  proper  places  quick- 
ly. Under  present  conditions,  it  is  almost 
a  necessity,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  know 
of  vacancies,  and  to  stand  a  fair  <5hance 
of  bettering  himself,  to  use  a  teachers' 
agency." 


(Continued  from  page  52) 

The  application  of  the  Minne- 
apolis grade  teachers  for  increased 
pay  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  city  charter  limited  the 
tax  levy.  The  teachers  lobbied  a 
bill  thru  the  legislature  extending 
the  limit  and  won  the  increase. 
They  had,  in  their  effort,  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  and  of  vhe 
board  of  education.. 

Miss  Florence  E.^  Lillie  will 
have  charge  of  Nature  Stuiiy  in- 
struction at  the  University  sum-^ 
mer  school. 

S.  J.  Race  gave  a  lecture  at 
Wabasha,  May  '^10,  on  Emerson, 
the  poet  arid  New  England  re- 
former. The  lecture  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Wabasha 
County  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Arbor  Day  suggestions 
made  by  state  superintendent  J.  W. 
Olsen  were,  like  everytliing  from 
his  pen,  practical  and  valuable. 

Dr.  John  Ogden  and  his  family 
have  left  Minneapolis  to  reside  with 
a  daughter  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Dur- 
ing a  long  life,  Dr.  Ogden  has  been 
a  useful  and  indefatigable  worke»- 
in  the  field  of  education.  He  dia 
distinguished  service  in  Ohio 
schools;  he  served  with  honor  in 
1861-S I  he  was  the  first  head  of  the 
Winona,  Minn.,  normal  school;  he 
was,  for  one  term,  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  North  Da- 
kota; he  is  the  author  of  several 
educational  works.  Mrs.  Ogden  is 
a  well-known  kindergarten  direc- 
tor. Kindly  feelings  and  best 
wishes  will  go  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  to  their  new  home. 

In  May,  nearly  all  rural  schools 
in  Minnesota  are  closed,  while  in 
the  Dakotas,  especially  North 
Dakota,  many  open  for  a  four- 
months'  term. 

The  necessary  $8,000  bonds  for 
building  a  new  high  school  at 
Echo,  Minn.,  have  been  voted  at 
a  special  school  election.  The  vote 
stood  III  to  30. 

Hon.  James  T.  McCleary  has  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
office— second  assistant  postmaster 
general.  The  government  could 
not  have  found  a  more  faithful, 
conscientious  and  efficient  servant. 
Hundreds  of  Minnesota  teachers 
owe  their  success  largely  to  the  in- 
spiration they  received  from  Mr. 
McCleary  in  institutes  or  in  the 
Mankato  normal  school. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  RTPTitj*  of  llie  dutit  qurfiUon  as  apptie*!  to  onr  <^?hoo1rDOmH  Is  nuch  tliat  ^ 
cannot  oifoni  to  i^ore  Its  s^iyiiiticaiice*    XV'liiHr  g resit  attrutiou  haslHrcii  givtn  tq 
ventiLHtiDii,  very  htxlt^  hasbtea  EfSvcn  to  dust* 

Whtn  It  lis  tOBHidcrcd  how  much  itust  \3  cotifitantly  belnprrttl^^l  by  shiifHing^ 
fefl,  it  becomes  utct^Siary  tha*,  in  onler  lo  correct  the  nu*5l  evil  jn  oiirjichoolsj  i 
muiit  iisic  some  uiean*^  whereby  the  du-^t  will  be  prcveiilcti  from  circuLatiug.     It  h 

•" '^"""""  STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

b  tupd  the  auinojit  of  cincmlAtinjir  dnrt  la  r^urBd  eli-TerL-tw^lftJiii.  Wtmt 
a  \KX'n  thia  nm&t.  be  to  tt'iu'hers  kjhI  fri'liul&rM.  ImtJitUni  of  t^y*  mr^l 
jihyfll'-nl  rllsPttttifHirt  ar^' m^t  itie  mofitaf  liu:  a  conieriaenf™  of  d««t :  Uurtt 
IS  f«tii^  of  tliM  riM<#:t  tM'Tk'iit  fft*-iorft  ill  the  Bprcud  K't  ilifl«i*cR  Htif  h  as 
Tii^rt!dlin*lJi,  Typliciia  FeTtr,  Atslatlc  Cholera,  Krys  iiol»ft,  IhjilithijTia, 
\  i-lk4iw  Fi^Ter,  prkcunumliataii*!  oiijera  too nauieroiift  to  inentlori' 

^^tandat-4  Fri^f^r  f»»Mlii|Talt;{>  prefterv^hi  (he  (U. fjr inn*  re«lijrffl  labor, 
jiml  aaieft  iifi  rtn,i  nmny  tlnies  nver.  Will  not  eTa[KrriiT*+  &iold  by  the 
]  iiir  r  *'  I  or  li  1 1  ai  ifl  of  var  7I  nBeapfultrhyil^^kraffpnerally. 

■'jLivfit  MCAsdArd  wUer  nmkua  proc^M  of  appllcaUoTi  e&ay  &nd 
<^eonoIMil'JlL 

Wi-  win  apply  St  anil  ami  Floor  Dr^'fuJnfr,  witljoDtehai^pr,.  to  thr  ftoorflf 
onq  rL»£>iTi  or  hall  In  any  l]r>ij.ltiiU  ^k-h(JOI,dc  dthn-  |.LiLihi'  bntldtrix,  ^o 
dr^itiuLiBit  ai-i-  (I At  All  w  t*  rlAlui  fof  it  1.9  t me.  SUnriant  FLrKjr  Prf^flhjp;  la 
nQtinien-lrJ  fur  line  onTiriL]Bh«l,  waitnl  or  pohfliitfl  rioor*  ur  tor  nw  la 
prtvAit»  honafS. 

lv«tlnn*tiialB  and  hiTen^Btinif  T^porm  from  mnlle^l  anthuritlei  on 
"I>tirt  and  lia  ivantEprB"'  ifladJy  fiirni^i^j  U|jon  ri'tiut-Bl- 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

{ [  Deorporale  d  j 


Globe  Business  College 

Summer  Term  opens  June  17 

We  make  a   specialty   of   BookkeepiD^,     Shorthand,    TypewrltlDs:    and    Office 

Practice.    Employ  only  high-grade  and  experienced   instructors;  occupy  10,000  square 
feet  of   space    and    own    70  standard  typewriters.      Fall  Term    opens    September    2. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  particulars. 
42  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET.  ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA 


Of  Interest  to  Teachers 

Modem  furnished  flat  to  rent.     Ten  minutes 
walk  from     University.       Accomodate    six 
teachers  who  wish  to  have  home  conveniences 
and  board  themselves  for  Summer  School. 
Write  M.  A.  W.,  care  School  Education 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


'HOME] 
[STUDY 


mwEismiFCiKtn 

OFFCm 

CMmpondencc  Coune*  in  over  30  subjects  for  I 
TeKben,Wriicn,SociAlWorken.Miiiistcra.Pby-  I 
aiciMi,  lUnken,  and  Si«denu  dmniig  to  ftimh 
cithcra  High  School  or  College  coarw.  OBC-hall  | 
IM  vork  (or  ■  Bachelor  degree  aaj  thas  be  done 

jK«icisnYOfenuN.MP.enuN.i[ 


AMES  &ROLLINSON  COMFWW 


nini  niuinr 


iKSTqBAUlYflHDBmiEaiCT-fDRlwl 
203  BKQADW/y  htW  yiQKK^. 


Theatrical  Costumes  I  Wigs 

Costumes  and  Wigs  for  amateur  plays  a 
specialty.  We  rent  costumes  and  wigs  for 
all  historical  and  other  plays  at  reasonable 
rates.    Write  for  estimates. 

L.  HAQEMANN&CO., 
Fred  Weyand,  Mffr.      ill  Madison  St. .  Chicago. 

Teaciiers  Attention  ^^JZ^i^- 

amination,  read  the  advertisement 
of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Normal 

Colleg^e.  of  Austin,  Minn.,  on  page 
3  of  this  issue.     Their  catalog  free. 

'•   WMo  ELLIOT  &   SON. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS 

305  Scandimvlaii  Bank  BMff. 
gCorrespondence  Solicited        ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


WANTED 


Men 


and    Women 
Travel 


to 


for  wholesale  house.  Will  pay  $75  00  to  $125.00  pe** 
month  and  expenses  for  energetic  workers.  You 
can  make  from  $300.00  to  $500.00  during  your  vaca- 
tion.   Write  at  once  to 

F.  \V.  POTTS 

294  Hennepin  Ave.         MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Benches,   Lathes,  Vises,   Tools.    Write 

our  No.  9  Catalog,  just  out. 

E.  H.  Sheldon  &  Co.,    285  Madison  St..  Chicago 


Many  Weeds  are 

WORTH    MONEY 

as  Crude  Drugs 

Do  you  know  that  many  of  our  common 
weeds  are  worth  more  money  to  the  acre 
than  corn,  wheat  or  cotton,  and  that 
about  $15,000,000  worth  of  them  are  im- 
ported to  this  country  from  the  old  worid 
every  year?  Such  weeds  as  jimson, 
mullein,  the  docks  and  many  others  can 
be  collected  and  cured  at  a  large  profit. 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES  magazine  tells 
all  about  what  weeds  to  gather,  when  to 
gather,  how  to  cure  and  where  to  sell 
them,  also  articles  on  the  cultivation  of 
Ginseng,  Golden  Seal,  Senega  and  other 
special  crops  that  are  money  makers  for 
the  grower. 

25c  a  year.  Sample  Copy,  5c. 

L.  E.  LINDSAY.  Publisher 
Joplln.  Missouri. 


Courses  £  Drawing 

Both  £lementary  and  advanced,  es- 
pecially for  teachers,  are  offered  in  the 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  STUDY  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE,  by  Miss  H. 
Clopath.  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

The  School  of  Home  Study 
and  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  state  system  of  education. 
Certificates  of  final  examination  accepted  by 
the  state  university,  state  normal  schools, 
and  by  the  state  for  teachers'  certificates. 

For  full  information  address 

D.  '  .  KIBHUB 

2801  Portland  Ave.  MINNBAPOLI 
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The  Rainbow 


WrA=i 


I  iJ.  ;j 


i»-^ 


1.  Two  lit  -  tie    clouds  one , summer's  day  Went  fly  -  ing   thro'  the    sky; 

2.  One  fair  -  y     came   in      vi    -    b  -  let    And  one    wore  in  -  di  •  go, 


^ 


^ 


?c: 


They  went  so    fast  they  bumped  their  heads  And  both  be  -  gan    to     cry. 
In    blue,  green,  yellow,    o  -  range,  red,  They  made  a       pret  -  ty    row. 


s 


s=f^ 


^-T- 


S 


Old    Fath  -  er    Sun  looked  out    and  said  "O       nev  -  er    mind  my    dears 
They  wiped  the  cloud  tears  all       a  -  way,  And  then  from  out    the    sky, 


W 


isni 


i 


ril    send  my    lit  -  tie      fair  -  y       folk    To    dry    your  fall  -  ing    tears." 
TJp  -  on     a      line    the   sunbeams  made,  They  hung  their  gowns  to    dry.   . 


Marching  'Round  the  World. 


1.  We  arenuu-cbiiigrromthemounuin>t.We  are  marching  o'er  the  plain.    To   ud - 

2.  'Midttlbe  teeming  life    of   mil  -  linna.  In    the  bus  •  y   marts  of  tr«de.    We  are 

3.  You  may  MC  our  peaoo-fal  ban- nerft.The>  are  fluat-Ing  near  and  far.    With    a 

4.  Comeand  march  beneath  our  baii  -  nert-'I'hey're in  ev   'ry    tan<l  unfurled :     For 


»^5S^ 


'fe^EIPfj^g 


'^m^m' 


do     the  hea«  -  y  bur  •  dens.    Where    want  and  sor  -  row   reign   We're  a 

break  •  ing  oO       the  fet  •  tars.    On    the  dumb  and  wea  •  ry      laid    We're  a 

pledge  of  Lore  and  Mer  -  cy.     In    each  gold   and  sll  •   ver     star     We're  a 

Love,  and  Peaoeand  Mer  .  cy    Shall  en  •  cir  •  cle   ail    •  the   wos|d  Werr  a 


Band    a        Band  ol  »ler  -  cy.    And  we're  march-  mg 'round  the  world 

-if i — i .L . — J 1_ 


I        I 


'mmm=^^m^^ 


The  Incttiirin|(  Teacher 

It  was  visiting  day  at  the  kindergarten  and  the 
young  teacher  was  proud  of  her  little  pupils  as  they 
went  through  their  drills  and  exercises  and  beamed 
with  pleasure  at  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  vis- 
itors, who  applauded  generously.  Then  came  the  les- 
son and  the  teacher  announced  the  subject. 

''Children/'  she  said,  "today  we  are  going  to  learn 
about  the  cat,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  know 
about  it.    Tommy,  how  many  legs  has  the  cat?'' 

"Four,"  replied  Tommy,  proudly  conscious  of  recti- 
tude. 

"Yes,  and,  Daisy,  what  else  has  the  cat?" 

"Claws  and  tail,"  murmured  Daisy,  shyly. 

Various  other  portions  of  feline  anatomy  were  as- 
certained and  finally  the  instructress  turned  to  one  of 
the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  kindergarten  and  said, 
sweetly : 

"Now,  Mary,  can  you  tell  me  whether  the  cat  has 
fur  or  feathers?" 

With  scorn  and  contempt,  mingled  with  a  vast  sur- 
prise, Mary  said: 

"Gee,  teacher,  ain't  you  never  seen  a  cat?" 

And  the  lesson  came  to  an  abrupt  end. — Buffalo 
Evening  N<nvs 
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W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'  M  A[>S  AND  GLOBES 


Their  Accuracy  is  Guaranteed 


By  the  Foremost  Geographers  in  the  World — No  Map  or  Globe  Ever  Leaves 
their  Establishment  that  is  not  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Corrected  Right 
Up-to-date. 

COLORS  ARE  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  FADE 

Johnston's  Maps  and  Globes  are  Lithog^raphed  [not  printed]  in  permanent 
non-fadihg  Oil  Colors. 

They  are  Most  Beautifully  and  Artistically  Colored 

The  Maps  are  25  per  cent  Larger  than  Corresponding:  Maps 
of  other  Publishers 

They  Cost  no  more  than  Inferior  Goods 

There  are  still  other  reasons  why  you  should  use  nothing  but  Johnston's  Maps 
and  Globes  in  your  schools.    Send  for  Our  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

North  -Western    School    Supply 

Sales  Agents 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Co., 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  you  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Bducatioo 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 

The  interests  both  of  our  sub- 
scribers and  of  ourselves  are  con- 
cerned in  our  being  notified 
promptly  when  a  postoffice  ad- 
dress is  changed.  Shall  you  teach 
in  some  other. place  next  winter? 
//  so,  let  us  know  the  place  as 
soon  as  you  know  it,  giving  also 
your  present  address. 

The  Manual  Training  boys  in 
the  Wells  (Minn.)  high  school 
are  turning  out  some  very  fine 
pieces  of  furniture.  About  fif- 
teen oak  veneered  pedestals  have 
been  made  by  one  class  alone. 

Supt.  E.  E.  Lockerby  has  been 
re-elected  at  PaynesviJle. 

Mayville,  North  Dakota,  wants 
a  high  grade  man  for  president 
of  the  normal  school  at  that  place. 
It  is  said  the  board  is  consider- 
ing the  name  of  John  W.  Olsen, 
Mmnesota's  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  If  Mr.  Ol- 
sen will  accept  they  will  make  no 


mistake  in  selecting  him.  No 
man  has  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  Minnesota,  and 
he  has  the  executive  ability,  pa- 
triotism, diplomacy,  and  the  high 
character  to  make  a  success  of 
whatever  he  undertakes— :%$'/. 
Cloud  Journal  Press 

John  A.  Lomax,  a  member  of 
the  English  faculty  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, is  making  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  native  ballads  and 
songs  of  the  west,  and  he  solicits 
the  aid  of  the  people  in  his  at- 
tempt. He  asks  that  whatever 
material  may  be  found  may  be 
forwarded  to  him  at  67  Oxford 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Event- 
ually the  ballads  will  be  pre- 
served in  book  form. 

In  the  United  States  the  total 
debt  is  $2.85  for  each  $100  of  na- 
tional wealth ;  in  Great  Britain  it  is 
$10.50;  in  France,  $14.25,  and  in 
Italy,  $17.38. 

Ernesto  Nelson,  special  Argentine 
Educational  Commissioner,  is  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing school  material  for  a  perman- 


ent exhibition  of  American  school 
work,  which  is  to  form  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education  at  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentine  Republic.  Argen- 
tine teachers  want  to  see  what  their 
American  friends  are  doing,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience and  thought.  He  may  be 
addressed  at  "The  Seymour,"  50 
West  4Sth  St.,  New  York. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of 
the  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  normal 
school  are :  Only  practice  school 
in  the  state,  planned  on  original 
lines.  Revival  of  penmanship  with 
Prof.  C.  C.  Curtis,  the  greatest  liv- 
ing teacher  of  the  art  as  instructor. 
The  largest  summer  school  in  the 
Dakotas.  Probably  the  only  ladies' 
brass  band  in  the  state.  Boys'  glee 
club,  girls'  glee  club,  orchestra, 
bands,  advanced  chorui  class. — 
Fargo  Forum, 

The  attendance  in  the  Belgrade, 
Minn.,  schools  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary averaged  ninety- three  and 
three-sevenths  per  cent.  Principal 
W.  J.  McGladrey  challenges  any 
other  graded  school  in  the  state  to 
show  a  better  record  for  the  two 
coldest  months  of  the  year. 


MATERIALS  FOR  ART  INSTRUCTION 


ART  EDUCATION  DRAWING  BOOK  COURSE 
T  J^J^Z  ^^??  ^^  ^^^^  recently  from  the  press.  The  greater  part  of  the  Material  and  the  Plan  taken  from  the 
lexc  tsooiu^of  Art  Educat  on.  The  page  arrangement  is  such  that  the  right  hand  page  may  be  used  directly,  for 
Pencil  or  Water  Color  Drawing,  or  it  may  be  used  for  mounthig  drawings  done  on  loose  sheets  of  paper  or  certain 
kmds  of  Construction  Work  in  the  flat*  Wholly  unUke  any  other  Drawing  Books  heretofore  published.  Shorter 
dimension  of  books  from  right  to  left.  Especially  adapted  to  schools  in  which  no  Supervisor  is  employed. 
BOOKS  1,  2,  3,  each,  15  cts.  BOOKS  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  each,  20  cts. 

OUTLINB  f6r  Teacher  Gratis 

TEXT  BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

The  sales  of  these  books  continue  to  grow.     A  Half  Million  Copies  sold  in  1906, 
BOOKS  1,  2,  25c;    BOOK  3,  30c;     BOOKS  4,  5.  6,  45c;    BOOKS  7,  8,  55c, 
COURSE  OF  STUDY  for  Teachers  gratis  in  places  where  the  books  are  used. 

WATER  COLORS 

The  phenomenal  sales  of  the  PRANG  WATER  COLORS,  although  the  longest  on  the  market,  are  a  sure  index 
of  tiieur  standard  quality.  The  most  economical  for  pupils  and  Boards  to  buy,  on  account  of  their  durability. 
Send  for  circular  and  quotations. 

SKETCHING  PENCIL 

The  PRAN6  SKETCHING  PENCIL,  with  its  large  lead,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  offered  for  free  hand 
drawing  m  schools.    Almost  as  popular  as  the  Water  Colors,    Send  for  sample  and  price. 
A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Publications  and  Materials  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  requestinfr  dsme. 


NBW  YORK: 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

3TS  ^W^aba^H  A^venue,  CHICAQO 


ATLANTA 


Wktf*  ^FfMair  to  mdvtrmtn,  pleue  stoto  thirt  ym  mw  tkm  ad.  In  School  B4acatloii 
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yV/A^>V^^Z7  TV? 


Business  Knowledge  is  the  Lever 

by  which  the  richest  prizes  of  success  can  be  lifted.  There  is  a 
better  paying  position  for  you  in  the  business  world.  You  have 
the  foundation — now  is  the  time  to  secure  the  special  training  which 
will  increase  your  earning  capacity,  and  lessen  your  worry,  work 
and  responsibility. 


Tired  Teachers 

all  over  the  country  are  entering  the  more  congenial  and  remunerative  field  of  commercial  employment,  in 
which  their  talents  receive  deserved  recognition,  and  where  their  nerves  have  a  chance  to  recuperate. 


Teachers  are  Especially  Fitted 

to  succeed  as  office  workers,  by  reason  of  their  education.  Judgment 
and  ability  to  handle  details.  We  have  never  known  a  teacher  who 
made  the  change  to  regret  it.  On  the  contrary,  one  yoiing  man  writes, 
"I  find  this  work  much  more  satisfactory  than  teaching,  and  I  believe 
other  teachers  would.''  Another  says,  **I  feel  ten  years  younger  than 
I  did  when  teaching."  Still  another  writes,  **I  find  myself  well  satis- 
fied with  my  new  employment."  ^BUI^^B'IJJ    -  Wil  .^  .. 


OUR  SCHOOL  IS  OPEN  AU  SUMMER 


during  the  cool  hours  of  the  day— eight  to  one  o'clock.      Our  teaching 

is  largely  on  the  individual  plan.    This  summer  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Hours  saved  now  mean  dollars  gained  later.      Information  about  our  school   will  be  gladly  and  promptly 

furnished  upon  application. 


Minnesota  School  of  Business 

56  South  Third  Street 
Minneapolis,        -        Minnesota 

RICKARD  &  QRUMAN, 

Proprietors. 

BatabliAhed    Thirty    Years 
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Notify  School  Education  today 
of  change  of  address  for  next  year 
if  you  know  what  your  new  address 
will  be.    Mention  present  address. 

Fairmont  is  very  sorry  to  lose 
Supt.  P.  P.  Kennedy  from  its  so- 
cial and  educational  life,  but  St. 
Peter  wanted  him  and  took  him.  He 
leaves  Fairmont  after  12  years  of 
work,  with  the  respect  of  the  en- 
tire community  and  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  school  board. 

Supt.  C.  E.  Young  is  re-elected 
at  Hibbing,  Minn.,  at  $2,400. 

Supt.  L.  H.  Pryor,  'who  has  had 
charge  of  our  school  here  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  electeci 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  Fairmont,  Minn., 
and  has  accepted.  Mr.  Pryor  is  a 
high  grade  instructor,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  younger  men  of  the 
state,  and  his  removal  is  a  severe 
loss  to  our  city.  Fairmont  is  in 
luck. — Breckenridge  Gazette. 

Supt.  C.  E.  Austin  is  re-elected 
at  Princeton,  with  an  advance  of 
$200. 

The  North  Central  Minnesota 
Teachers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized recently  at  Bemidji. 

Miss  Edna  G.  Cockbum,  a  young 
lady  of  exceptional  worth  and  abil- 
ity, will  teach  mathematics  in  the 
Fergus  Falls  high  school  next  year. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Bolstad  gets  increase 
in  salary  at  New  Prague,  next  year. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Curtiss,  who  has 
been  with  the  local  normal  for  the 
past  year,  at  the  head  of  the  busi- 
ness department,  was  re-elected  at 
the  recent  board  meeting  at  the 
greatest  advance  in  salary  ever  of- 
fered a  member  of  the  faculty.  If 
the  present  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Minnesota  makes  an  ap- 
propriation to  maintain  the  College 
of  Education  at  the  state  university 
which  was  established  two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Curtiss  will  accept  a  call 
to  the  departpient  of  business  at 
a  very  handsome  salary.  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss is  without  question  the  great- 
est living"  teacher  of  penmanship. — 
Valley  City,  N.  D,— Times-Record. 

Any  teacher  who  has  been  regu- 
larly employed  in  the  schools  of 
Maine  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  is  entitled  to  a  yearly 
annuity  of  at  least  one-third  the 
amount  of  her  annual  average  sal- 
ary, provided  she  has  deposited, 
annually,  with  the  agency  paying 
such  annuity,  an  amount  equal  to 
t} -nt  of  her  annual  income. 


Subscribers  to  School  Educa- 
tion :  Will  your  postoffice  address 
be  different  next  September?  If 
so,  write  us  about  the  change  now, 
if  you  know  the  new  address.  If 
you  do  not  know,  write  us  on  the 
day  you  find  it  out. 

Supt.  D.  J.  Costigan  has  been  re- 
elected at  Perham,  Minn. 

Supt.  F.  P.  Phipps  remains  at 
Winnebago  City.  The  school,  un- 
der him,  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  During  his  first  year 
he  has  accomplished  a  good  deal 
and  has  laid  a  substantial  founda- 
tion for  future  prosperity. 

Prof.  McVey  had  a  nice  plum 
handed  him  by  Gov.  Johnson,  in 
his  appointment  as  one  of  the  three 
tax  commissioners  at  a  salary  of 
$4,500  per  annum. 

Do  not  fail  to  write  School 
Education  promptly  as  soon  as 
you  know  your  address  will  be 
changed.  Give  both  the  old  and 
the  new  address. 

Naming  the  large  new  main 
building  of  the  "U"  of  Minnesota 
"Folwell  Hall,"  was  a  very  fitting 
act  of  the  regents.  His  recently 
granted  pension  from  the  "Carne- 
gie Fund"  will  stop  worry — and  let 
in  a  flow  of  ease — comfort  and  hap- 
piness. 

Supt.  F.  E.  Lurton  leaves  Fergus 
Falls  to  take  charge  of  Moorhead 
schools. 

We  still  inquire  why  the  words 
in  papers,  articles,  and  discussion 
grow  longer  as  the  child  to  which 
the  words  refer  grows  smaller? — 
Western  School  Journal. 

Possibly  the  scorching  heat  of 
Kansas,  which  shrivels  the  child, 
expands  the  words  according  to  a 
well-known  physical  law.  In  Min- 
nesota we  do  not  find  that  the  child 
grows  smaller.  He  grows  larger 
every  day. 

Notify  School  Education  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  of  any 
change  in  your  address.  Do  not 
delay  this  until  our  September  num- 
ber is  mailed. 

A  valuable  document  is  the. an- 
nual report  of  the  Maine  Suj>erin- 
tendent  of  Public  Schools,  W.  W. 
Stetson^  for  1906.     We  wish-  every  1 
Minnesota  teacher  might   read   it.  ! 
They  can  read  the  annual  report  of  , 
J.  W.  Olsen,  their  own  state  super-  1 
intendent,    which    will    be     found 
equally  profitable.  | 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS 


The  Teachers'  Helpers  ore  without  question  the  finest 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  published.  They  are 
edited  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  teach- 
ers in  the  country.  They  give  programs,  methods, 
songs,  drawing,  and  devices  for  each  month  In  the 
year,  and  are  beautifully  and  profusely  Illustrated. 
Four  books  In  the  series;  named  Autumn,  Winter. 
Spring,  and  Summer  respectively.  The  Summer 
number  covers  work  for  the  whole  year  and  is  larger 
than  the  others.  Cover  designs  done  In  beautiful 
three-color  work.  Money  refunded  to  any  purchaser 
who  is  not  more  than  satisfied. 
PRICES:  Each  Number(except  SnaniMr)  $  /;5 
Sanmier  No.  [hircer  than  others]  .50 
Send  today  for  cepy  or  ask  for  further  Informa- 
tion.   Address 


J[)epnrtmenf  p. 


TMchera'  Holpsr, 


,iiiK;i^^*^i^/^iii(;^#nj^ 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

By  J.  M.  TATE 

University  of  Minnesota 

Cloth.  122  pages 
The  author  of  this  book  is  a  practical  workman 
and  has  a  successful  experience  of  many  years  In 
teaching  the  subject.  His  language  is  simple  and 
direct  and  the  subject  is  presented  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  with 
the  transition  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult 
operattons.  The  work  has  a  wide  use  i  n  technical 
and  industrial  schools  and  in  the  manual  training 
departments  of  high  schools.  Part  1,  Carpentry, 
provides  about  sixty-five  hours  of  work*.  Part  II. 
Wood-Turning,  about  thirty-five  hours:  and  Part 
111.  Pattern  Work,  about  sixty  hours.  Illustrated 
by  201  cuts.    Price.  $  .8S. 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.D  MInnoapolls.  Minn. 


The  best  floor  oil  is  tne 

Standard  Oil  Floor  Dressing 

for  sale  by 
North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,    Minn. 
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THE  OREEIN  VAUUEV  SCHOOU 


INOW    READV 


Has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  State  Reading  Circle  Board 


C.  Vf,  a.  UYDB 


PREFACE 


The  principal  of  the  Green  Valley  School 
is  still  living.  He  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
experience  as  teacher  and  has  often  been  heard 
to  say  that  if  he  were  to  begin  a  second  life  on  earth, 
he  would,  in  view  of  that  experience,  choose  the 
schoolroom  as  a  field  in  which  to  do  service  to  human- 
ity and  win  that  satisfaction  which  is  the  reward  of  a 
congenial  task  well  done. 

The  Green  Valley  School  (names  are  of  course 
changed)  is  the  one  school  of  all  in  which  he  has 
labored,  whose  memories  are  sweetest  to  him.  One 
of  his  greatest  pleasures  is  in  the  occasional  tidings 
that  come  to  him  from  his  former  pupils.  It  is  still 
his  privilege  to  meet  some  of  them  face  to  face. 

Allie  Harley  has  been  something  of  a  traveler.  Eva 
Black's  principal  work  is  now  in  the  championship  of 
the  woman's  suffrage  movement.  A  recent  letter 
from  her  contains  the  following  passages: 

"What  a  flood  of  pleasant  memories  your  letter 
evoked  and  how  the  tears  spring  to  the  once  'mis- 
chievous eyes'  as  I  think  of  the  dear  old  days.  *  *  * 
How  delighted  I  was  when  you  would  come  to  my 
seat  and  sit  beside  me  a  little  while  now  and  then. 
*  *  *  It  does,  indeed,  seem  strange  to  think  of  Calvin 
Green  [a  son  of  Squire  Green,  a  member  of  the  school 
board  intervie>;v'ed  by  Dr.  Wakely  in  Chapter  X]  as 


justice  of  the  supreme  court;  Judge  Boyd  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  said  to  me  that  Judge  Green 

writes  the  smoothest  decisions  of  any  judge  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. *  *  ♦  " 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Harkins,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Anita  county  is  based  on  memories 
which  linger  in  the  mind  of  Rutledge  Stockley.  The 
old  gentleman  grew  more  pedantic  and  lost  none  of 
his  geniality  as  the  weight  of  years  accumulated.  He 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Mr.  Stockley  makes  an  occasional  visit  to  Green 
Valley  and  it  has  been  a  rare  pleasure  to  him,  five — 
ten — twenty  years  after  the  cessation  of  his  work  in 
the  Green  Valley  School,  to  drop  into  Dan  Loring's 
grocery  store  and  talk  with  his  old  friend  about  the 
days  and  the  people  of  long  ago.  Poor  Dan!  he  no 
longer  dispenses  sugar  and  sunny  smiles  over  the 
grocery  counter.  He  has  gone  "the  way  of  all  flesh" 
and  his  son — Stockley's  old  pupil — succeeds  him. 

"The  Green  Valley  School"  is  the  true  record  of 
a  real  school.  Its  purpose  will  be  accomplished  if 
they  who  read  it  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  its 
perusal  as  the  author  has  experienced  in  committing 
the  principal's  narrative  to  paper  and  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  they  are  able  to  catch  and  utilize  the  spirit 
which  animated  Rutledge  Stockley  and  rendered  his 
administration  of  the  Green  Valley  School  a  success. 


Price,  $UCK>;    to  Teachers,  7Sc. 


Address    SCHOOL   EDUCATION,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Co.  Stipt's  Meeting  at  St.  Cloud 
Mar  15th-17th 

Topics  under  fire — "Qualifications  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools." 

"Minimum  Salary  Law  for  Teachers." 

"County  Board  of  Education  Bill" — ^generally  ac- 
cepted. 

"A  Course  of  Study  for  Rural  Schools"  to  be 
formulated  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  Superin- 
tendents Olson,  MacKenzie,  Harrington,  Ahles,  Knut- 
son,  Larson,  and  Shoemaker,  Recommended  that  a 
regular  "Reading  Circle  Course"  be  established  con- 
sisting of  an  elementary  and  a  professional  course, 
with  at  least  three  books  in  each  course,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Education  make  a 
rule  requiring  that  all  teachers  be  members  of  the 
course  and  receive  a  diploma  certifying  that  they 
have  finished  the  prescribed  course. 

"Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools"  was  under  fire 
for  general  discussion,  but  the  general  opinion  was 
that  Minnesota  was  not  yet  ready  for  it. 

Time  and  Place  of  next  meeting  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee.  Informal  vote  taken  and  choice  was 
Duluth.  The  meeting  was  successful  from  a  point  of 
interest,  but  only  32  County  Superintendents  were 
present.  The  banquet  tendered  by  the  Normal  School 
faculty  was  very  nicely  served  and  a  very  excellent 
program  was  given  by  the  students  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Shoemaker. 


June 


Phrsiologr  Up  to  Date 

After  a  lesson  on  digestion  the  teacher,  anxious  to 
know  just  how  much  her  instruction  had  been  under- 
stood, questioned  the  class.  The  first  answer  was 
rather  discouraging,  as  the  girl  called  upon  made  this 
startling  statement: 

"Digestion  begins  in  the  mouth  and  ends  in  the 
big  and  little  testament." 

It  was  the  same  teacher  who  received  the  follow- 
ing note : 

"Pleas  teacher  do  not  tel  Mary  any  more  about  her 
incides  it  makes  her  so  proud." 


Billfuzz — ^Jabsley  is  awful  vain,  isn't  he? 

Jubb — Well,  rather.  Why,  he  has  fitted  up  a  pho- 
nograph in  his  room  to  play  "See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes !"  when  he  opens  the  door. 


The  Stimmer  Time 

Helen  Nengebauer 
New  Richland,  Minn. 
(Air:    Kind  Words) 

Summer  is  here  once  more, 

Flowers  all  bloom; 
Bees  busy  buzzing  o'er. 

Seek  their  perfume; 
And  thru  the  forest  green. 
Birds  flying  high  are  seen, 
Singing  all  day,  I  ween. 
Their  sweetest  lay. 


Chorus : 


Summer  is  here  once  more. 
Here  once  more,  here  once  more ; 
Summer  is  here  once  more, 
Sweet   summer   time. . 

Sparkling  and  clear  the  brook 

Runs  on  its  way. 
Thru  vale  and  shady  nook. 

Where  lambkins  play; 
And  golden  fields  of  grain 
Bend  to  June's  cooling  rain. 
For  summer's  here  again. 
O  happy  days! 
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The  Hess  Business  College 

National  German  American  Bank  Building: 
ST.  PAUL,    MIIVIV. 

Takes  this  occasion  to  inform  TEACHERS  who  desire  to  secure  more 
lucrative  employment,  also  those  wishing  to  change- their  vocation,  that 
SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING  offers  the  best  possible  inducements. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  was  such  a  demand  for  com- 
petent STENOGRAPHERS  and  BOOKKEEPERS,  and  the  salaries  are 

exceptionally  good. 

Bookkeeping:,  Shorthand,  Penmanship,  Typewriting:,  Etc., 

taught  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  for 
the  smallest  outlay  of  money  on  your  part. 

Su  c  c  &  s  s      Guarantee d 

Valuable  Information  and  Catalog  Free 


THE  GREEN  VALLEY  SCHOOL 

By  C.  W.  G.  HYDE 

Cloth. 200  Pases 

The  most  truthful,  the  most  helpful,  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  Inspiring  story  of  school  life 
ever  written.  "The  poet",  says  Emerson,  "re- 
veals the  beauties  concealed  in  every-day  things." 
In  the  Qreen  VaUey  School,  Mr.  Hyde  has. 
poet-lilce.  uncovered  the  charm,  the  romance,  the 
satisfaction  which,  to  the  true  teacher,  constitutes 
an  undercurrent  In  the  routine  of  school  life.  One 
cannot  read  this  charming  tale  without  knowing 
better  how  to  teach  and  manage  a  schpol.  The 
titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  are:  "The  School 
Bully",  "A  Case  of  Discipline",  "A  School  Ro- 
mance", "The  River  Belle",  "Awakening  a  Slug- 
gard",    Euclid  by  Moonlight".  "The  Fugitive", 

The  Outcome".    Cloth,  200  Pages 

Price  $1.00.    To  Teachers,  75c. 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.   D  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WOODLAND  SECRETS 

By  Lillian  M.  Voislit  Cherry 

Qotb,  214  pages 

The  entrancing  beauties  of  wood  and  field  are 
here  set  forth  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  de- 
lightful and  satisfying.  He  or  she  who  enters  the 
home  of  the  lowly  and  the  gaudy  denizens  of  na- 
ture's recesses  thru  this  book  will  find  in  Miss 
Cherry  a  competent  and  charming  guide. 

Twenty-one  families  of  plants  are  treated. 
There  is  a  beautiful  frontispiece  in  colors,  and  the 
book  has  numerous  halftone  Illustrations  from 
nature,  by  the  author.  The  teacher  and  the  lover 
of  woodland  and  prairie  will  find  this  book  a  de- 
lightful companion. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  75c 

North-Westem  School  Supply  Co. 


Dept.D 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Life  in  Other  Lands 

By  Alice  Hambllii 

Cloth.  160  Paces 
Specially  well  adapted  for  supplementary  reading. 
One  of  I  he  mwsl  delijEhifu],  praclkal.  and  ef- 
fKUvtf  pre^i>flnTaMCjns  of  The  munity  harj  and  dry 
subject  of  geogmphy.  The  Mories  of  the  SwisSr 
ihuAffltt.  Ihe  African,  the tsklmo,  and  the  Oim- 
ese  \xty,  and  I  he  South  American  and  the  German 
glf]  enchain  Ibe  Interest  of  thf  puphs  while  they 
flbsmb  the  important  fat'ts  whh  which  the  tsxl  is 
t]lled,  relating  to  the  people^  the  animals,  the 
ctlmatpH  the  production i,  the  Keotrapliical  fea- 
turesof  thtf  countries  in  whir tr  the  younff  herttfs 
and  htf robes  iWe.  There  could  not  be  a  tn^tter 
taiils  fflr  ihe  moneforinal  study  of  gLHisraphy  in 
the  Intemiedlais  eraJes  and  In  rural  schools. 

Price  *  .45 
Nortb-Westcrn  School  Supply  Co. 
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A  teacher  was  instructing  a  class  of  young  pupils 
in  history,  says  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
She  asked  one  of  them  how  many  wars  England 
fought  with  Spain. 

"Six,"  the  little  girl  answered. 

"Six,"  repeated  the  teacher.  "Enumerate  them, 
please." 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  said  the  little 
girl  cheerfully  and  confidently. — Youths'  Companion. 


An  amateur  authoress  wha  had  submitted  a  story 
to  a  magazine  waited  for  several  weeks  without  hear- 
ing from  the  editor  concerning  it.  Finally  she  sent 
him  a  note  requesting  an  early  decision,  because,  as  she 
said,  she  "had  other  irons  in  the  fire." 
Shortly  after  came  the  editor's  reply: 
"Dear  Madam — I  have  read  you  story,  and  I 
should  advise  you  to  put  it  with  the  other  irons." — 
Harper's  Weekly 


The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study  by  Ed- 
ward F.  Bigelow,  is  handsomely  bound 
in  green  cloth,  i2mo,  and  has  222  pages 
of  the  most  charming  stories  of  chats 
with  nature.  Both  children  and  adults 
will  be  delighted  with  it.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Another  of  Barnes's  books  just  pub- 
lished is  In  the  Days  of  Goldsmith,  by 
Tudor  Jenks.  It  belongs  to  the  Lives 
of  Great  Writers  series  and  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  series.  The  price  is 
$1.00. 

Heaven  and  Hell,  bv  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg,  405  pages,  can  be  obtained 
from  Swedenborg  Printing  Bureau,  16 
Arlington  St.,  Boston. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  is  a  new 
journal  for  study  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal retardation  and  deviation.  It  is 
published  9  months  of  each  year  by^  the 
Psychological  CHnic  Press,  West  Phila- 
delphia Station,  Philadelphia,  for  $1.00 
a  year.  Some  of  the  articles  of  No.  i 
are:  Clinical  Psychology,  A  Juvenile 
Delinquent,  Reviews  and   Criticism. 


Little  Stories  of  Germany,  by  Maude 
Barrows  Dutton.  Cloth,  i2mo,  I9'2 
pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  40 
cents.  American  Book  Company,  Chi- 
cago. The  stories  in  this  volume  of  the 
Eclectic  Readings  give  a  connected  his- 
tory of  the  German  people,  from  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutons  down  to  the  pres- 
ent Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Each  of  the  great 
events  is,  in  proper  succession,  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  short  sketch.  The 
subjects  selected  show  the  influence 
which  the  German  people  have  had  on 
the  culture  and  progress  of  the  world. 
The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  the  sub- 
ject matter  attractive,  and  the  illustra- 
tions numerous  and  interesting.  The 
book  will  prove  helpful  and  pleasing, 
both  for  the  school  and  the  home. 

Jingle  Primer,  .by  Clara  L.  Brown 
and  Carolyn  S.  Bailey.  Cloth,  i2mo, 
128  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price  30 
cents.  American  Book  Company.  This 
primer  presents  the  printed  symbols  of 
the  store  of  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes 
and  fairy  tales,  which  form  a  large 
part  of  the  child's  knowledge  on  en- 
tering school.  It  embodies,  therefore, 
the  most  natural  method  of  learning  to 
read,  in  the  form  most  interesting  to 
the  beginner. 


Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm,  by 
Charles  A.  Keffer,  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture and  Forestry,  University  of 
Tennessee.  Cloth,  i2mo,  154  pages,  with 
illustrations.  Price  40  cents.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.  Published  as  one 
of  the  well-known  series  of  Eclectic 
Readings,  this  book  presents  simple  les- 
sons in  agriculture.  The  reading  of  the 
book  is  to  be  supplemented  by  reports 
of  farm  operations  at  home,  the  making 
of  easy  experiments  at  school,  and  ex- 
cursions of  the  class  to  the  woods  and 
fields. 

The  New  Hudson  Shakespeare:  Mer- 
chant of  Venice :  As  You  Like  It.  Cloth, 
50  cents  each.  By  mail,  55  cents.  This 
revision  is  printed  from  new  plates  and 
the  notes  throw  the  latest  light  on  the 
text.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Richmond  Second  Reader.  i2mo, 
cloth,  134  pages,  illustrated,  list  price, 
40  cents,  mailing  price,  45  cents.  Ginn 
&  Co.  This  Second  Reader  avoids  for- 
malism and  hackneyed  thought,  and  in 
every  possible  way  retains  the  spirit  that 
giveth  life.  It  touches  the  all-around 
life  of  the  child.  The  illustrations  are 
from  reproductions  of  famous  paintings 
or   from  photographs   taken   by   artists. 


AND   SUPPLIES. 

V^Kat? 


SCHOOL  furniture: 

Do    It   Today!! 

Teachers:— Show  this  to  School  Boards! 

School  Boards:— Get  our  Special  Catalog  and  net  prices  of  any  goods  wanted.  School 
Desks,  Black  Boards,  Bells,  Blinds,  Book-Cases,  Blank-Books,  Charts,  Hags,  Globes,  Maps, 
Wire  Window  Guards,  Dictionaries,  Holders,  and  Apparatus  from  High  School  to  Primary  De- 
partment. Assortment  LARQB;    Price  SMALL;    Quality  GOOD. 

'^"AT.flSr.fcSSfa-a'JSS;.'?^    L.  a.  MURRAY  &  CC,  school  Furnishers. 

Affents  wanted  evervwhere.  KILBOURN,  WISCONSIN. 


TEACHERS'  SOUVENIRS 

{  Elegant  Gifts  For  Your  Scholars  at  Close  of  School 

We  show  herewith  Illustrations  of  our  Styles  4  and  5  Souvenirs.  Both  are  12  page  book- 
lets size  31-2x5  inches,  printed  in  five  beautiful  colors  and  richly  embossed  in  gold  and 
tied  with  an  elegant  slll<  tassel.  The  covers  are  exactly  as  represented  here,  and  the  inside 
contains  an  elegant  poem  entitled  "Close  of  School",  written  especially  for  our  souvenirs 
which  is  Illustrated  by  neat  engravings  and  other  appropriate  matter.  Besides,  we  print 
the  name  of  School.  District  No..  Township.  County,  State.  School  Board,  and  names  of 
teacher  and  scholars  In  each  booklet,  which  matter  you  must  send  us  when  you  order. 

We  furnish  these  souvenirs  with  a  photo  of  the  teacher  or  school  house  on  each  souve- 
nir, just  as  shown  on  No.  5,  if  desired.  All  we  require  you  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  photo- 
graph, which  we  copy  and  return  to  you  uninjured. 

Our  Phntn^  are  not  the  cheap  stamp  pictures.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  as 
vrui  a  m»^\xfsy  good  as  can  be  made  from  the  one  you  send  us,  and  thev  will 
not  fade.  We  can  copy  a  large  or  small  photograph,  or  from  a  group,  providing  the  head 
and  the  shoulders  of  the  one  to  be  cop'ed  are  not  too  close  to  others  in  the  group.  When 
sending  your  photograph  do  not  fail  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  back. 

We  have  been  in  the  souvenir  business  many  years,  and  It  has  been  our  constant  aim  each 
year  to  get  out  something  better  and  prettier  than  has  yet  been  on  the  market,  and  we  be- 
•       m»       *  "®^*  y°"  ^'^  ^"*^  ^^'^^  °"'"  ^**'  ^  ®^c^'s  in  beauty  anything  you  have  ever  seen,  and  should 

St9^1«  No*  3  we  be  favored  with  your  order,  you  may  rest  assured  that  It  will  have  our  careful  attention.  St^rl*  No«  ^ 

Price  List,  PostDald  :  50  or  less  without  photo.  5  cents  each;  additional  ones  3c  each.  50  or  less  with  photo.  6 cents  each;  additional  ones.  4c  each.  Elegant 
transparent  envelopes  to  match  at  5c  per  dozen.    No  ordeis  filled  for  less  than  10  souvenirs  and  In  no  case  do  we  print  less  than  there  are  scholars  names  to  be  printed. 

If  you  do  not  find  our  Souvenirs  exactly  as  represented  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That's  the  way  we  do  business.  It  Is  not  necessary 
that  you  send  for  sample  before  ordering,  although  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp.  We  cannot  send  samples  from  your  own 
school,  but  from  some  other  school,  which  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  we  produce. 

^       ^,  .  Wheeler,  Washington. 

_    ^  Dear  Sirs:—  I  received  the  souvenirs  a  week  before  my  sdfbol  closed.    I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  In  filling  my  order,  and  to  say  1  was  pleased 

with  the  souvenirs  does  not  half  express  my  thoughts.    Everything  Is  just  as  you  said  it  would  be.  and  the  photos  were  better  than  the  original.    If  1  ever  have  anything 
more  done  In  that  line  1  will  surely  patronize  you.  .  .  Sincerely  yours,  Edgar  A.  Hopkins. 

SBIBERT  PRIINTIINQ  CO.,    Box  704,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 
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THe  Best 

of  EverytHing 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  Through  Vestibuled  Trains,  each  way  between 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Superior  and  North  Pacific  Coast 
Points,  carry  the  latest  styles  of  through  Pullman  Standard  and  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars,  and  handsome  Day  Coaches.  Dining  Cars 
run  through  and  meals  are  served  at  regular  hours  each  day. 

"North  Coast  Limited" 

daily  in  each  direction-Steam  Heated  ;  Electric  Lighted ; 
Library,  Buffet,  Baths  and  Barber  Shop  in  its  unique 
Observation  Car. 

Send  for  NortH  Coast  Limited  Booklet 
And  the  National  Bducational  Conveation  Folder 


^^^ 


G.  F.  McNdLLf  City  Passenger  Agent 
19  Nicollet  Block,  MiAAoapolis,  MIaa. 


Northern  Pacific  R'lw'y 


A.  M.  CI^EI^AND 

Go Aoral  Passoni^or  A|(OAt 

«St.  Pa«il,  MioA. 


Wbeo  wfituiff  to  advertiser*.  plesM  state  that  yeu  saw  tke  ad.  In  Sckaol  Bducatioo 
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The  following  table  shows  the 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  half  century: 

1850 $7,135,780,228 

i860 16,159,616,068 

1870  (ciir'cy  val.)  30,068,518,507 

1870  (gold  val.)  . .  24,054,814,806 

1880 43,642,000,000 

1890 65,037,091,197 

1900 88,517,306,775 

1904 107,104,192,410 


ourse 


Adopt  Rarnes  Ti 


SHORTHAND  for  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Pitman  SENTENCE  METHOD 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Business  H.S. 

and  many  others  use  Barnes  Texts. 

To  Teachers  Sample  Copy  50c. 

Free  Booklet  "How  to  Become  Expert  in 

Typewriting" 

^^^^'■''^'''  BARNES  '^|?rK3.^- 


A  Manual  of  Descriptive  Geometry, 
with  numerous  problems.  i2rao,  cloth, 
77  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Scott's  Kenilworth  and  Hawthorne's 
Tanglewood  Tales  in  series  of  Mac- 
millan's  Pocket  American  and  English 
Classics.  i6nio,  510  and  208  pages,  re- 
spectively. 25  cents  each.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York. 

Cavalier  Tunes  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Robert  Browning.  Paper,  10  cents. 
Educational   Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago,  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  three  books  which  are  mar- 
vels for  usefulness  and  low  price,  viz.: 
Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  In- 
formation and  Atlas  of  the  World,  532 
pages,  cloth  bound,  50  cents;  Edison's 
Handy  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Informa^ 
tion  and  Universal  Atlas,  512  pages, 
cloth,  50  cents;  and  Webster's  New 
Standard  Dictionary,  Elementary  School 
Edition.    384  pages,  cloth,  25  cents. 

Who  could  be  better  fitted  to  write  a 
book  on  The  Training  of  the  Human 
P/a»^  than  that  wizard  of  the  plant  world, 
Luther  Burbank.  Mr.  Burbank's  book 
is,  "in  its  line,  the  most  wonderful  book 
of  the  century.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  teacher,  parent,  and  patriot.  It  is 
cloth  bound,  i6mo,  99  pages,  and  is 
mailed  by  the  publishers,  The  Century 
Company,  New  York,  for  65  cents. 

Guide  Books  to  English,  by  Charles 
B.  Gilbert  and  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris. 
Book  One,  324  pages;  price  45  cents. 
Book  Two,  385  pages;  price  60  cents. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 

In  Guide  Bocks  to  Ent^lish  we  find  a 
masterly  handling  of  some  fresh  phases 
of  language  work.  The  authors  are 
both  widely  known  as  experts  in  peda- 
gogical matters  and  out  of  their  prac- 
tical school  experience  has  grown  this 
series  of  language  'books,  which  merits 
immediate  and  widespread  success. 

Corneille's  Le  Cid,  Horace  and  Poly- 
eucte.  Cloth,  393  pages,  $1.00  net. 
Goethe's  Faust,  cloth,  384  pages,  $1.12 
net.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  introductions,  and  notes  are  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Commercial  Raw  Materials.  8vo. 
Cloth,  108  pages,  list  price  $1.25,  by  mail 
$1.35.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  handbook 
describing  briefly  the  important  mate- 
rials which  enter  into  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  substances  are  traced 
from  their  sources  in  the  animal,  vege- 


table, or  mineral  kingdom,  through  the 
various  processes  of  preparation  to  their 
final  uses.  The  things  which  are  of 
greatest  commercial  importance  are 
treated  in  greatest  detail,  such  articles 
as  cotton,  sugar,  wood,  rubber,  silk, 
iron,  and  coal  being  described  at  con- 
siderable length. 

Stories  to  Tell.  Cloth,  124  pages,  35 
cents.  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.  This 
book  of  38  stories  will  be  appreciated 
by  mothers,  teachers,  and  others  to 
whom  a  child  sa^s:  "Please  tell  me  a 
story."  It  was  written  by  Julia  Dar- 
row  Cowles,  teacher  in  Minneapolis 
primary  schools. 

Saoiw 

"S-n-o-w,  snow,"  said  Tommy, 
"A  verb— no  a  common  noun." 

"Right!"  said  the  teacher,  "and  what  is 
tlie  meaning?" 
Then  Tommy  began  to  frown. 

"Watery  vapor — ■"  he  gazed  at  the  ceil- 
ing 
And  stood  on  one  foot  for  awhile 
And   then  over   his   mischievoui,   coun- 
tenance 
Beamed  a  smile. 

"I  don't  know  the  book  definition,"  he 
answered — 
"They  might  make  an  easier  onel-*- 
But  for  us  boys  and  girls  I  can  tell  you. 
Miss  Emily, 
Snow  means  fun!" 


SpeecK  for  a  Tiny  Little 
Girl 

I  am  so  small  I  am  afraid 

Because  my  voice  is  weak 
That  half  the  people  in  the  house 

Can  scarcely  hear  me  speak. 
But  if  I   do  my  very  best 

I  can't  do  any  more; 
And  please  remember  that  a  speech 

I  never  made  before. 
Nobody  can  expect  to  gain 

Much  fame  unless  they  try. 
I  think  that  I  have  said  enough. 

So   bid   you   all — good-bye. 

— Selected. 


SpeecK  for  a  Very^I^ittle 
Boy 

"Some   little  boys 

Are  very  shy 
To    make    a    speech 

They  will  not  try. 
But  as  for  me, 

I   do   not   fear 
To  speak  before 

The  people  here; 
Because  they  are 

All  friends  I  know. 
And  now  I'm  through 

I'll  bow  and  go." 
'■-'■^-'       ■  !  -  '^Selected. 


We  Supply 

High  Grade  Teachers  for  All 
Branches  of  Educatlonai  Work 

Thorough  investigation  of  records  of  candi- 
dates insures  best  possible  service  to 
employers  of  teachers.  Methods  broader 
in  scope  and  more  successful  than  any 
teachers'  agency.  Offices  In  12  dties, 
covering  the  entire  country,  enable  us  to 
supply  men  or  opportunities  in  almost  any 
locality  desired.  Spedal  advantages  to 
male  teachers  desiring  promotion  or  will- 
ing to  consider  opportunities  in  business 
or  technical  work.  We  guarantee  to 
every  applicant  active,  aggressive  efforts. 
List  of  positions  open,  free  if  you  write 
us  today  stating  age,  experience  and 
salary  desired. 

HAPQOODS 

The  National  Organization  of  Brain  Brokers 
Suite  144,  305  Broadway,  New  York 
1019  Hartford  BuildlttK,  Ckk»so,  111. 
430  Chemical  Building,  St.  Loula,  Mo. 
566  WelU  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
392  Endlcott  Bidg,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
311-313  NIcoUet  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Mtam. 
(Other  Offices  in  Otkcr  Cities) 


Books  That  Really  Help  Teachers 

11/ E  publish  books  for  teachers,  and  our  experience 
"  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  school-roooi 
enables  us  to  Icnow  what  teachers  really  need.  These 
books  are  all  great  helps,  and  we  will  cheerfully  re- 
fund the  money  paid  if  the  books  are  not  as  claimed. 
"Ohio  Examinations    and    Answers    lor 

1905-6."  358  pp..  cloth 1  SO 

"Ohio    Examinations    and     Answers     In 

Literature,**   for  the  two  years  ending 

August.  1906,  80  pp..  limp  cloth    ....        SO 
*  *Ohio  Examinations  and  Answers  for  High 

School  Certificates.*'  for  the  year  1905-6. 

112  pp..  cloth SO 

"Arithmetical  Analytis,**by  Prof.Edson  M. 

Mills.  110  pp..  cloth 75 

"Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,*' 

by  Henry  G.  Williams.  Dean  State  Normal 

College.  123  pp 35 

"Mensuration  Made  Easy,"  by  Henry  G. 

Williams,  containing  nearly  300  formulas. 

..    32pp ID 

"Didactic  Outlines  of  English  Oranoiar," 

by  Henry  G.  Williams.  24  pp ID 

Regular  price  of  the  above  seven  bocks  is  $3^80 

They  win  all  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $4.00 

You  may  have  THE  OHIO  TEACHER.  12  numbers, 
one  year.  576  large  pages,  by  adding  50  cents  to  the 
total,  or  with  the  first,  second,  third  or  fourth  books 
in  the  list  for  SO  cents  additional.  Regular  price  of 
THE  OHIO  TEACHER  is  75  cents  a  year  in  advance. 
The  examination  books  contain  complete  And  schol- 
arly discussions  by  public  school  and  college  men.  of 
the  Uniform  Questions  used  in  Ohio  since  the  law 
went  into  effect,  September.  1904.    Send  ail  orders  to 

HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS.  Publisher,  Athens,  O. 
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School  Education 


ANNOUNCES  AN 


Unparalleled  Prize  Contest 

for  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  and  PUPILS 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

Will  be  GIVEN  AWAY  IN  PRIZES 

In  order  to  secure  the  circulation  that  School  Education  should  have  in  the  homes, 
to  place  them  in  closer  touch  with  the  schools,  and  inform  and  interest  parents  concerning 
up-to-date  school  work  and  methods,  thus  securing  their  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
co-operation  with  teachers,  the  publishers  announce  that  they  will  give  away  to  schools  the 
following  GRAND  PRIZES  upon  receipt  of  the  required  number  of  subscribers : 
A  Grand  Piano valued  at  $1000.00  for  1200  Subscribers 


An  Upright  Piano 

A  Piano 

A  Piano 

A  Cabinet  Organ 

A  Cabinet  Organ 

A  Cabinet  Organ 

A  Cabinet  Organ 

A  Phonograph  with  Records 
A  Phonograph  with  Records 

A  Teachers  Desk 

Set  of  8  Johnston  Wall  Maps 
Websters  Universal  Dicion- 
ary  (with  stand) . 


600.00  "  800 

400.00  "  500 

300.00  "  400 

125.00  "  250 

100.00  "  200 

75.00  "  150 

50.00  "  100 

50,00  "  100 

30.00  "  75 

18.00  "  40 

12.50  "  35 

12.00  "  30 


Busts,  Statuary,  Pictures  (See  our  Art  Supplement,  sent  to  any  address  on  request). 

Mimeographs,  Flags,  Globes,  Charts,  School  Bells,  at  values  given  in  Catalog   No.  5,. 

N-W  School  Supply  Co.  (Catalog  sent  free).    Any  article  valued  at  $3.00  or  more,  listed  in 

Catalog  No.  5  or  the  Art  Supplement  may  be  selected  as  a  prize  on  the  following  conditions: 

Any  article  listed  at  $3.00  will  be  given  for  12  subscribers 

u  a  u         u       500      "      '*         "  «      18  <' 

"      "8  00    "    "      "       "    24  "  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that  some  prize  is  placed  within  reach  of 

Every  School 

that  will  send  12  or  more  subscribers  to  School  Education 

conditions  of  the  contest 

1.  Cash  must  accompany  every  subsbription  or  list  of  subscriptions  sent  us  under 
this  offer,  and  names  must  be  on  our  own  subscription  blanks. 

2.  SuftscripticmPrtceunderthisoffer  is  $1.00  per  year  for  each  subscription.    No 
subscription  for  less  than  a  year. 

(Continued  on  next  pace) 
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3.  Name  and  P6st  Office  Address  of  each  subscriber  must  be  written  very  plainly  and 
on  our  blanks. 

4.  New  Svhscriptions  only  will  be  credited  for  any  of  the  prizes. 

5.  Subscriptions  should  be  collected  for  a  month,  or  more  and  then  all  sent  in  together^ 
accompanied  by  cash.  Any  number  of  lists  may  be  sent  us  by  any  school  after  the  first  list 
has  been  forwarded,  to  be  credited  to  the  same  school. 

6.  Name  of  School  {or  number  of  district)  f  nsime  of  teacher,  and  the  post  offi^  or 
railroad  station  to  which  the  prize  is  to  be  sent  must  be  given  plainly  with  every  lot  of 
blanks  sent  in. 

7.  The  contest  mill  close  April  1, 1908. 

8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  this  unexampled  offer  is  to  introduce 
School  Education  into  homss  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  subscribers  whose 
names  are  sent  in  shall  be  others  than  teachers.    Teachers  are  not  barred,  however. 

These  prizes  are  given— not  to  the  first  school  that  sends  us  the  required  number  of 
subscriptions  but  to 

Every  School 

that  secures  12  or  more  subscriptions.  If  5  schools  send  us  1200  subscriptions  each,  a  Grand 
Piano  valued  at  $1000.00  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the  5  schools.  A  Phonograph  with 
Records,  worth  $50.00  will  be  playing  for  every  school  entertainment  in  every  school  that 
remits  $100.00  for  subscriptions. 

A  PREMIUM  FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  even  12 
subscribers  among  the  parents.  Our  plan  provides  that  where  a  school  fails  to  secure  12 
subscribers,  cash  premiums  shall  be  paid  to  the  pupils  who  obtain  the  smaller  numbers. 
Thus,  if  a  pupil  gets  nine  subscribers  and  $9.00  he  keeps  $1.80  and  sends  us  $7.20  with  his 
list  of  nine  subscribers.  The  one  who  obtains  $8.00  for  eight  subscribers  keeps  $1.60  and 
so  on.  Even  the  pupil  who  gets  one  subscriber  is  paid  $0.20  for  his  trouble  and  $0.20  more 
for  each  additional  subscriber. 

Now,  teachers  and  pupils,  get  busy  and . 

Work  for  Your  School 

Start  at  once.  Get  the  local  papers  interested.  Get  your  community  aroused  in  the  matter. 
Every  subscriber  will  be  well  paid  for  his  dollar  in  the  magazine  itself  and,  besides  this, 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  secure  one  of  these 

Useful  and  Valuable  Prizes 

for  the  school. 

Sample  copies  of  School  Education  with  full  instructions  as  to  best  method  of 
procedure  and  subscription  blanks  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  who  desires  to  interest  his  or 
her  school  in  this  work. 
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School  Education  for  1907-1908 


We  want  you  to  read  very  carefully  the  bill  of 
fare  we  offer  you  on  these  pages.  We  feel  cer- 
tain you  will  find  some  parts  of  it  tempting  to  your 
appetite. 

The  September,  1907,  number  of  School  Educa- 
tion will  be  the  initial  number  for  the  new  school 
year.  Plans  have  already  been  concluded  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  best  of  the  old  features  and  the 
inauguration  of  new  ones  which  will  be  helpful 
alonp^  practical  lines. 

Home   Department 

Edited  by  Mrs.  L.  J.  Stephens 

Every  thoughtful  and  intelligent  teacher  and  parent 
realizes  that  a  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  home  and  the  school  is  essential  to  success 
in  the  right  training  of  children.  In  recognition  of 
this  significjint  truth  School  Education  has  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  Home  Department.  This  depart- 
ment will  contain  matter  of  interest  to  fathers  and 
mothers  and  suggestions  to  parents  and  teachers  for 
mutual  helpfulness. 

Mrs.  Stephens,  who  will  conduct  this  department, 
is  an  experienced  journalist,  a  former  teacher,  and 
a  mother,  and  has  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
management  of  this  department,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  bring  the  home  in  closer  touch  with  the  school. 

Some  of  the  leading  topics  discussed  will  be  the 
following : 

Individual  responsibility  of  parents  concerning  the 
success  of  the  school. 

Home  training  reflected  in  the  school-influences: 
its  standard  of  morality,  scholarship,  and  discipline. 

Importance  of  parents'  cooperation  and  sympathy 
with  the  teacher. 

Necessity  of  parents'  knowledge  of  school  work 
and  methods. 

Moral  and  social,  as  well  as  mental,  education 
shared  by  mothers  and  teachers. 

Mothers'  duty  to  teachers,  socially  and  in  the 
school. 

There  will  be  letters  from  mothers  presenting  their 
ideas  of  school  management,  discipline  and  instruction. 

Early  training  in  the  home  of  the  various  mental 
faculties,  observation,  comparison,  calculation,  memory, 
— learning  by  doing. 

Suggestions  to  mothers  concerning  reading  that 
will  help  them  keep  in  touch  with  the  children's  en- 
larging mentality. 

Practical  application  of  early  education  to  the 
chosen  vocations  of  later  life. 

Entertaining  and  educative  features  for  children 
will  be  given — geographical  and  other  rebuses,  word 
puzzles,  etc. 

The  Home  Department,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  one  with  the  school  and  will  be  of  superlative  in- 
terest to  teachers. 

[Continued 


Editorial 

The  editorial  corps  of  School  Education  is  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  had  to  do  with  every 
phase  of  school  life.  The  staff  has  been  enlarged 
and  will  be  made  more  valuable  than  ever.  The 
educational  problems  of  the  day  will  be  discussed 
calmly,  ably,  and  fearlessly. 

Educational  Fiction 

The  marvelous  success  of  "The  Green  Valley 
School,"  which  ran  for  two  years  as  a  serial  in 
School  Education,  has  determined  the  management 
to  make  the  School  Story  a  regular  feature  of  the 
magazine.  True  fiction  is  a  powerful  means  of  en- 
listing sympathy  and  determining  action  in  both 
young  and  old  on  the  side  of  right  conduct. 

Among  the  stories  written  by  Frank  H.  Sweet, 
of  Virginia,  "The  Coward,"  .a  story  of  playing, 
swimming,  and  fighting;  "The  High  School  Crisis," 
how  the  boy  debater  turned  the  tide  at  town  meet- 
ing; "The  Captain  of  the  Nine,  or  Hockanum  vs. 
Nubbles,"  and  "That  Virgil  Examination,  or  the 
Broken  Rule." 

ScKool  Neivs  and  Personals 

This  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  School  Education  for  the  past  few  years.  We 
plan  to  make  it  still  more  attractive  and  valuable. 
The  coluAins  devoted  to  School  News  and  Person- 
als will  tell  what  school  men  and  school  women  are 
doing;  what  improvements  are  being  introduced 
into  the  schools;  important  educational  news  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  various  parts  of  our  own 
country;  items  relating  to  simplified  spelling,  the 
Batavia  plan,  the  progress  of  industrial  training, 
new  school  laws,  teachers'  examinations,  agricul- 
ture in  rural  schools,  vertical  writing,  increase  of 
salaries;  and  a  hundred  other  things  that  are  doing 
in  the  educational  world. 

TKe  ScKool  Entertainment 

After  an  extended  correspondence  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  with  Miss  Alice  E.  Allen,  of 
Lowville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  series  of  entertainments  or- 
programs  suitable  for  evenings  or  for  Friday  after- 
noons. These  entertainments  are  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  rural  schools  and 
of  intermediate  grades.  The  programs  are  based 
on  the  phases  of  nature  at  different  seasons.  Some 
of  the  titles  are:  "The  Last  Flowers,"  "Snow 
Crystals"  (leading  up  to  Christmas),  "Stories  Writ- 
ten in  the  Snow,"  "Birds'  Nests,"  "Cocoons  and 
Butterflies." 

Current  Educational  TKougKt 

Every  mail  brings  to  the  editorial  table  of  School 
Education  the  choicest  educational  literature  from 
all  sections  of  the  Union,  from  Canada,  and  from 
our  Insular  Possessions.  The  cream  of  this  litera- 
ture will  be  placed  before  our  readers  each  month, 
in  short  extracts,  under  the  above  heading, 
on  page  45] 
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A  Stiperintendential  Brain  Storm 

A  Drama  in  Several  Acts 


Act  I:  Office  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
— Room  of  Superintendent  of  Correspondence 

Superintendent  of  Correspondence  seated  at 
desk  piled  high  with  papers,  letters,  paste  pots, 
shears,  pencils,  and  subscription  books. 
ENTER  EDITOR 

EDITOR.    Good  morning. 

SUPT.  (wearily).  Good  morning.  The 
kaleidoscopic  point  of  view  afforded  by  this 
desk  is  wide  as  the  letters  w-i-d-t-h  can  spell. 
Its  range  includes  every  phase  of  human  na- 
ture. 

ED.  That  is  good;  variety  is  health.  With- 
out an  occasional  good  rain  the  sunshine  itself 
would  get  monotonous,  the  flowers  would  not 
blossom  their  best,  the  soil  would  fail  to  pro- 
duce,  and  things  generally  would  wear  them- 
selves into  an  undeviating  rut. 

SUPT.  The  rut  of  deviation  is  the  only 
danger  in  this  department,  and  so,  only  for 
these  occasional  storms  which  the  mail  brings, 
a  subscription  list  might  get  cross  and  unpro 
ductive.  But  sweet  and  sour  are  bound  to  neu- 
tralize,  so  the  weeks,  if  not  the  days,  end  up 
with  the  scales  at  balance.  Just  listen  to  this : 
(reads) 

"School  Education.  Gentlemen :  —  Please 
change  my  copy  of  the  best  school  paper  pub- 
lished, from  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  to  Moorhead». 
Minn.    Sincerely, 

(Signed) " 

ASSOCIATE  ED.  (entering,  hears  the  last 

words).      Supt.  is  a  man  who  thoroly 

understands  the  merits  of  a  point  upon  which 
he  expresses  himself.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Miss  Smith  of  Smithville,  which  got  in  with 
my  mail,  sa3dng  that  she  is  just  in  receipt  of  a 
second  bill  for  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  call- 
ing for  $3,  and  that  she  does  not  owe  a  cent  but 
is  paid  up  in  advance. 

SUPT.    Yes. 

ASSIST.  ED.  (entering).  In  a  letter  to  my 
department,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bango  asks  to  have  her 


paper  stopped  at  once,  sa3ang  she  had  ordered 
it  stopped  twice  before. 

SUPT.    Yes.    What  is  her  address? 

ASSIST.  ED.  She  gives  no  address;  I 
thought  you  could  find  it  for  me  so  I  could  an- 
swer her  letter. 

SUPT.  Yes,  please  leave  it  with  me  and  I 
will  look  it  up. 

ED.  That  reminds  me,  I  came  in  to  say  that 
some  one  just  phoned  to  stop  Miss  Fjrancis's 
paper;  they  shut  the  phone  off  before  I  could 
find  out  whether  they  said  Richfield  or  Rich- 
ford  avenue.  Perhaps  you  can  find  it. 

SUPT.    Yes. 

OFFICE  BOY  (rushing  in.  drops  a  pa- 
per). Some  woman  told  me  to  bring  't  t'  you 
'caus  she  wants  her  paper  sent  right  next  time. 

SUPT.  Yes  (reads).— "I  am  not  at  home 
any  more  so  please  change  my  address  to  Atta 
until  further  notice.  Miss  Jenkins."  Change 
her  address!  From  where?  Where  do  you 
suppose  I  will  find  her  name  now? 

BUS.  MNGR.  (entering).  Can  you  give 
me  Sara  Anson's  address?  In  a  letter  to  our 
publication  department  she  encloses  a  check 
stating  that  $5  of  it  is  for  SCHOOL  EDUCA- 
TION to  cover  her  subscription,  that  of  K.  El- 
lison and  Mrs.  Carrington,  but  she  fails  to  give 
her  address.    Can  you  give  it  to  me? 

SUPT.  Yes.  Just  sit  down  a  minute  while 
I  look  over  the  list ;  there  are  only  twenty-five 
thousand  or  thirty  thousand  names  to  run 
thru.  If  you  will  wait  I  will  find  it.  (Let  any- 
one who  can,  knowing  the  natural  proclivities 
of  the  B.  M.  to  "sit  down  and  wait"  a  la  Mi- 
cawber,  stretch  his  imagination  to  that  point.) 

All  exit,  B.  M.  wondering  if  it  would  not  be 
cheaper  to  take  the  $5  out  of  his  own  pocket 
than  to  hunt  the  names  up  or  have  any  clerk 
take  time  to  do  it. 

(To  be  continued) 


Notice  of  Change  of  Address  MUST  Reach  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  not  Later  than  the  22nd  of  the  Month 
in  Order  to  be  Effective  for  the  Following  Month. 
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TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Price— Cash  In  advance,  $1.00  per  year  of  nine  numbers  ($1.26 
per  year  If  not  paid  in  advance);  single  copies,  15  cents. 

The  Date  on  your  wrapper  is  the  last  month  of  your  term  of 
subscription — 1.  e.,  your  subscription  includes  and  expires 
with  the  month  printed  on  the  wrapper. 

Missing  Numbers — Should  a  number  of  SchoolEducation 
fail  to  reach  a  subscriber  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  notify 
the  publishers  and  the  missing  number  will  be  sent. 

Change  of  Address— Notify  us  of  any  change  of  address— giving 
old  as  well  as  new  address — as  postmasters  do  not  forward 
second  class  mall. 

Discontinuances — ^When  so  ordered.  School  Education  is 
stopped  at  the  expiration  of  the  subscription.  Without  In- 
structions to  the  contrary,   it  is  continued,  |us  we  find  this 

.    to  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  our  subscribers. 

Remittances — Money  can  be  forwarded  by  drafts,  postofflce 
money  orders,  or  express  money  orders,  made  payable  to 
School    Education. 

Address  all  business  communications  to 

SCHOOLr  BOUCATIOIN 

327-29-31   Fourteenth  Avenue  S.  E., 

Minneapollsi  Minn. 

Entered  at  the  Minneapolis  postofflce  as  second  class  matter. 

Communications  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  any  one  of  the  following: 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 

C.  W.  G.  HYDE 331  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  E. 

ASSOCIATE   EDITOR, 

S.  J.  RACE 331  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  E. 

ASSISTANT    EDITOR. 
MRS.  E.  K.  JAQUES 327  Fourteenth  Ave.  S.  E. 

Copyright,    1907,   by   C.   W.   G.   Hyde. 

Editorial 


The  Ne^r  School  Year:  Aim  Lo^r 

September  is  to  teachers  a  time  for  new  things. 
Experienced  teachers  are  beginning  a  new  year  of 
work;  inexperienced  ones,  a  new  career.  It  is  a  time 
of  new  hopes,  new  »:spirations,  new  ambitions.  To 
every  thoughtful  worker  comes  the  question  "What 
shall  be  my  aim?"  High  aim  has  the  sanction  of  poets, 
beardless  graduates,  and  bearded  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tors. "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,"  counseled  the 
Sage  of  Concord,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  has  accord- 
ingly coupled  on  to  an  astral  motor  only  to  find  him- 
self yanked  into  the  frigid  regions  of  interstellar  space 
with  little  prospect  of  ever  finding  his  way  back  to 
earth  and  usefulness.  Emerson  struck  a  truer  note 
in  his  Boston  Hymn : 

None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 
And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

Young's  "Night  Thoughts"  has  many  terse  saying.*? 
which  are  as  beautifully  true  as  they  are  truly  beauti- 
ful, but  there  is  a  beautifully  expressed  and  often 
quoted  thought  of  Young's  which  is  essentially  false 
and  is  all  the  more  pernicious  because  of .  the  noble 


maxims  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    It  is  not  true  that 
Too.  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

This  mania  for  accomplishing  the  impossible  has 
strewn  the  highway  of  history  with  material  and  spirit- 
ual ruins.  Over  four  thousand  years  ago,  some  foolish 
people,  incited  by  the  high-aim  microbe,  began  the  con- 
struction of  "a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven."  The  inevitable  happened;  "they  left 
off  to  build  the  city"  (Gen.,  ii:8)  and.  the  tower  be- 
came a  heap  of  stones. 

In  thousands  of  cities  and  villages  may  be  seen,  half 
concealed  by  overgrowing  weeds,  the  foundation  walls 
of  magnificently  projected  structures  which  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  depleted  purses  or  fickle  ambi- 
tions and  now  represent  only  sunken  fortunes,  disap- 
pointed hopes,  and  dead  aspirations.  These  material 
wrecks  are  typical  of  the  spiritual  failures  which  result 
from  the  attempt  of  the  average  archer  to  accomplish  a 
poetical  rather  than  a  practical  end  by  aiming  at  the 
sun,  in  the  hope  of  hitting  the  moon  or  the  cupola. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Robert  Browning,  whose 
writings  are  so  pregnant  with  uplifting  thought,  should 
be  found  floating  in  the  current  with  those  who  de- 
nounce low  aim.    He  says : 

Better  have  failed  in  the  high  aim,  as  I, 
Than  vulgarly  in  the  low  aim  succeed. 

Browning's  lines  are  true,  only  on  the  supposition 
that  he  uses  high  and  low  as  synonymous  with  worthy 
and  unworthy. 

"Aim  low"  is  the  order  given  to  troops  in  battle, 
because  tons  of  lead  are  wasted  by  shooting  too  high. 
Many  an  orator  fails  utterly  because  he  talks  "over 
the  heads"  of  his  audience. 

A  notable  example  of  the  success  which  .  c^sults  from 
low  aim  (and  similar  examples  abound  in  a  1  walks  of 
life)  is  found  in  the  career  of  Ulysses  S.  Gra  t.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  aimed  at  the  command  of  a 
company  of  volunteers ;  he  was  soon  made  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  and  then  came  unsolicited  promotions  untiJ 
he  became  commander-in-chief  and,  finally,  president. 
His  one  aim  in  each  station  was  a  low  one — to  do  well 
the  work  of  that  station.  The  civil  war  records  tell  the 
story  of  another  soldier,  a  dashing  and  brilliant  officer, 
who  aimed  high — at  the  presidency — and  who  conse- 
quently failed  of  success  not  only  in  the  high  aim,  but 
also  in  the  relatively  low  station  to  which  his  country 
had  called  him. 
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To  sum  up,  School  Education  advises  teachers 
who  are  beginning  the  year's  work : 

Do  not  aira  at  the  high,  the  distant,  the — ^at  present 
— unattainable. 

Aim  at  what  is  a  little  above,  a  little  beyond;  aim 
at  the  attainable. 

Do  not  set  your  heart  on  a  higher  position  to  be  had 
next  year. 

Do  today's  and  tomorrow's  work  well ;  study  some 
in  advance  every  day;  aim  to  make  this  term's  work 
the  best  ever. 

When  the  auspicious  moment  comes,  aim  at  the  next 
stage  in  promotion,  and  if  you  are  well  fitted  you  will 
in  due  time,  obtain  honors,  promotions,  friends,  dol- 
lars— success.  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."—// 


^What  ^We  Are  ThinRing  About 

Schoolroom  criticism  by  those  who  do  not  care- 
fully think  for  what  ideals  the  American  schools  rep- 
resent, are  not  likely  to  be  seriously  taken  by  the  con- 
siderate thinkers.  "What  is  a  practical  education?" 
asked  a  prominent  educator  of  a  critic  who  said  much 
that  was  taught  was  not  usable  in  adult  life,  that  much 
that  was  taught  should  be  dropped  out.  May  it  not 
be  true  that  whatever  is  helpful  towards  seeing  clearer, 
thinking  more  carefully,  developing  habits  of  industry 
and  neatness,  may  be  after  all  the  best  of  a  practical 
education.  To  get  out  selfishness  and  disrespectful- 
ness  from  ourselves;  and  to  replace  with  the  thought 
that  hard  labor  in  study  is  the  genius  of  success,  is 
alone  enough  to  assure  anyone  that  our  children  are 
getting  a  practical  education. — R. 


The  Old  Teaching  and  the  New         Our  New  ''Home  Department' 


At  a  railroad  station,  while  waiting  for  a  delayed 
train,  a  number  of  commercial  travelers  began  to  talk 
about  the  schools'  of  today  as  compared  with  the 
schools  when  they  attended  (about  twenty-five  years 
ago). 

How  have  all  conditions  changed?  The  sand 
tables,  globes,  charts,  maps,  cabinets  for  nature  study, 
instruments  with  which  to  accurately  measure  things, 
the  thermometer  and  barometer  with  which  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  are  ascertained,  the  great  variety 
of  books  of  reference,  the  up-to-date  magazines  of 
travel,  art  and  literature,  the  simple  laboratory,  yet 
complex  enough  for  all  purposes,  had  so  developed 
the  schools  of  the  present  that  they  were  no  longer 
in  contrast  with  the  old.  "But  do  the  teachers  teach 
better  and  are  the  pupils  really  better  developed?" 
asked  one,  whose  hair  was  quite  silvered.  The  con- 
sensus of  the  talk  seemed  to  be  in  what  one  said,  "The 
law  of  environment  must  come  in  here.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise?  Look  at  this  depot.  See  its  finish  and 
comfort.  How  do  these  things  affect  us?  How  will 
these  beautiful  books,  th6  well-lighted  and  harmoni- 
ously tinted  rooms,  and  the  scientific  instruments, 
affect  the  children?  There  will  be  an  uplift.  The 
eye  will  see  more,  the  ear  will  hear  with  more  dis- 
tinctness; and  there  will  be  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  enjoyment  of  living.  The  schools  of  today, 
then,  must  be  better  and  the  teaching  must  be  better, 
too,  else  all  progress  is  misinterpreted.  In  the  old 
teaching,  the  dry  formalities  prevailed.  They  hit  hard 
at  the  essentials.  They  were  as  hard  as  the  hard 
benches.  As  the  home  has  changed,  so  have  the 
schools." — R. 


Three  hundred  million  dollars  are  spent  each  year 
on  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  The 
schools  are  worth  all  they  cost;  but  how  little  their 
patrons  know  at  first  hand  about  these  hives  of  science 
whose  busy  inmates,  under  the  direction  of  their  queen, 
are  accumulating  stores  of  greater  value  than  can  be 
gathered  from  mignonette  and  clover.  The  best 
teachers  want  their  patrons  to  visit  the  schools  and 
the  best  patrons  want  to  make  the  visits.  How  can 
these  two  fundamental  institutions — the  school  and 
the  home — ibe  brought  into  more  intimate  relations? 
Our  "Home  Department"  will  tell  how.  Teachers, 
patrons,  and  school  officers  will  find  in  it  matter  of 
profound  interest  and  high  value.  The  editors  regard 
the  establishment  of  the  "Home  Department"  as  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  School 
Education. 


Information  ^Wanted 

Thru  a  loss  of  mail  matter,  some  names  of  sub- 
scribers for  papers  in  connection  with  School  Edu- 
cation were  lost.  We  would  consider  it  a  favor  if 
anyone  who  made  a  combination  subscription  would 
notify  us  promptly  of  non-receipt  of  their  papers. 

Virtue  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  of  those 
endowments  that  belong  to  a  man  or  a  gentleman. 
As  the  foundation  of  this  there  ought  very  early  to 
be  imprinted  on  his  mind  a  true  notion  of  God. 

— Locke 


Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

— Tennyson 


The  principal  of  a  high  school  tells  the  following 
anecdote:  One  day  I  gave  a  bright  boy  a  problem 
in  algebra,  and  though  the  problem  was  compara- 
tively easy,  he  couldn't  do  it.  I  remarked,  "you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  At  your  age  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  surveyor."  The  boy  looked  me  straight 
in  the  eye  and  replied,  *' Yes,  sir ;  and  at  your  age  he 
was  president  of  the  United  States." — Selected 
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[School  Education  gladly  gives  space  to  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Martin  L.  Pratt,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Yellow  Medicine  county,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Circle.  It  is  hoped  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  who  have  not  heretofore  been  mem- 
bers will  promptl}  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  come  to  those  who  identify  themselves  witli 
this  movement,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  help  the 
teachers  and  the  schools. — Editor] 

Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  September,  1907. 

The  state  teachers'  reading  circle  is  attracting 
marked  attention.  More  teachers  have  enrolled  for 
the  work  so  far  this  year  than  in  any  former  year. 
With  the  opening  of  the  schools  every  teacher  should 
take  up  the  course  and  devote  some  time  to  it  each  day. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  not  understand  the 
plan  of  the  work  it  may  be  well  to  again  briefly  explain 
it.  The  state  reading  circle  board  is  elected  by  the 
county  superintendents  of  the  state.  The  duty  of  this 
board,  in  addition  to  selecting  books  for  the  course,  is 
to  see  that  teachers  are  given  proper  credit  for  reading 
any  books  on  the  course.  This  is  accomplished  as 
follows :  Any  teacher  desiring  to  become  a  member  of 
the  State  Reading  Circle  should  apply  to  the  county 
superintendent  for  enrollment  and  procure  one  or 
more  of  the  books  selected  for  the  course.  The  work 
should  be  done  under  direction  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, who  is  constituted  manager  for  his  county. 
He  will  outline  the  manner  in  which  the  study  should 
be  carried  on.  When  a  book  has  been  read  as  required, 
the  superintendent  will  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  who  will  issue  a  reading  circle  certificate,  and 
for  four  such  certificates  a  diploma.  Teachers  who 
take  up  the  reading  circle  work  are  generally  excused 
from  examination  in  professional  test.  In  some  coun- 
ties the  superintendent  absolutely  requires  that  the  ap- 
plicant present  one  or  more  reading  circle  certificates 
before  a  complete  certificate  is  issued  at  all,  and  asks 
additional  certificates  for  each  renewal. 

The  course  for  this  year  embraces  three  books: 
"The  Green  Valley  School,"  by  C  W.  G.  Hyde; 
"Long*s  American  Poems ;"  and  "Roark's  Economy  in 
Education." 

A  set  of  questions  on  "The  Green  Valley  School" 
appears  in  this  issue  of  School  Education.  Ques- 
tions to  accompany  the  other  books  will  appear  in  sub- 
sequent issues.  Teachers  will  find  these  questions  very 
helpful,  especially  in  counties  where  questions  in  pro- 
fessional test  are  based  on  the  reading  circle  books,  as 
is  the  usual  plan. 

Teachers  who  take  up  the  work  and  follow  it  from 
year  to  year  will  bring  themselves  in  touch  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  times,  and  will  grad- 
ually acquire  a  professional  knowledge  that  will  be 
recognized  thruout  the  state.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
you  are  requested  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  and  to  diligently  pursue 
the  work,  that  you  and  consequently  your  school  may 
be  benefited  thereby. 

Martin  L.  Pratt,  Secretary. 


Questions  on  "The  6reen  Valley  School" 

Chapter  I 

1.  Was  there  anything  in  Mr.  Dow's  first  remark 
(page  i)  calculated  to  affect  Stockley's  success?  Would 
the  effect  of  such  a  remark  be  good  or  bad?    Give  reasons. 

2.  What  insight  into  Stockley's  character  is  afforded 
by  his  reply  to  Mr.  Dow? 

3.  Was  Mr.  Dow  wise  or  unwise  in  giving  the  new 
teacher  a  glimpse  of  the  troublesome  pupils  (page  2)? 
Why? 

4.  Give  the  good  and  the  bad  points  in  Mr.  Dow's 
address  to  the  school  (page  3)  and  to  Stockley  (page  4). 

[Note. — It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  answering  any 
of  the  preceding  or  following  questions,  reasons  are  to 
be  given  for  any  judgment  or  opinion.] 

5.  State  definitely  some  rule,  principle,  or  precept 
suggested  by  the  paragraph  beginning  with  the  words 
"A  moment  later,"  on  page  4,  for  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  about  to  begin  his  first  school. 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  Stockley's  method  of  en- 
rolling his  pupils  (page  5)?  Suggest  a  better  one  if  you 
can.     • 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  expression  "his 
intellect,  independently  of  his  consciousness  formed" 
etc.  (page  7)? 

8.  From  what  source  does  the  author  obtain  the 
figurfe  "She  did  not  wear  heart  upon  her  sleeve"  (page  7)  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  wearing  the  heart  upon  the 
sleeve? 

Chapter  II 

1.  Is  the  statement:  "When  closing  time  arrived  in 
the  afternoon,  everyone  had  an  opinion  of  him"  a  probable 
one?  Do  children  form  opinions  as  promptly  as  that? 
Are  opinions  so  hastily  formed  likely  to  be  correct? 

2.  Why  should  not  the  teacher  have  erased  Tommy 
Ahlse's  number,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  with 
a  cross  aft  the  left  of  it  (pages  11  and  15)? 

3.  What  "troublesome  precedent"  wouJd  have  been 
"established"  (page  11)  if  the  teacher  had  said,  "Begin, 
Tommy,"  instead  of  placing  the  figure  i  on  the  black- 
board? 

4.  Do  you  think  Stockley  acted  wisely  in  taking  no 
notice  of  Arthur's  rude  interruption  (top  of  page  12)? 
Why? 

5.  On  .what  principle  did  Stockley  act  when  he  ex- 
perimented on  the  time  «for  "calling  school"  instead  of 
saying,  arbitrarily,  "The  bell  will  ring — minutes  before 
nine"  (pages  13,  14)?  Was  more  than  one  pedagogical 
principle   involved? 

6.  If  the  time  for  opening  and  beginning  roll-call 
is  nine  o'clock  and  a  pupil  enters  the  room  after  the 
first  number  is  called  (page  16),  should  he  be  regarded 
as  tardy? 

7.  Was  Stockley  wise  in  his  dealing  with  Arthur 
and  James  (pages  18-21)?  Mention  the  good  points  in 
the  course  he  took;  the  defects. 

Chapter  III 

1.  Did  the  teacher  secure  any  advantage,  and,  if  so, 
what  advantage,  by  his  interview  with   Arthur's   father? 

2.  Was  Stockley  wise  in  saying  that  Arthur  might  re- 
turn to  school  without  making  an  apology  (page  23)? 

Chapter  IV 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  "a  superintendent  [or 
teacher]  of  the  microscopic  order^'  (page  34)? 

2.  Would  it  have  been  better  for  Stockley  if  he  had 
laid  out  a  course  of  reading  (page  35)?    Why? 

3.  What  advantages  are  there  in  belonging  to  and 
pursuing  the  course  in  a  Teachers  Reading  Circle? 

4.  Do  you  believe,  with  Stockley,  that  "a  low  aim 
might  be  as  worthy  as  a  high  one", (page  36)? 

5.  In  -what  sense  should  one's  aim  always  be  high? 

6.  Tell  how  Stockley  made  a  practical  application  of 
his    professional   reading   to    his    school    work. 

7.  Did  you  ever  have  a  Visitors  Day  or  anything  like 
it  in  vour  school?  Do  you  think  the  plan  a  good  one? 
Why? 
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8.  Give  the  good  points,  if  any,  and  the  defects,  if 
any,  in  Stockley's  conduct  of  the  grammar  dass  (pages 
40-44). 

9.  What  are  the  good  and  the  bad  pomts  in  the 
spelling  lesson   (pages  45-50)? 

Chapter  VI 

1.  What  objections  are  there,  if  any,  to  a  teacher's 
boarding   with   a   member  of  the   school   board? 

2.  Was  it  well  for  Stockley  to  consult  with  the  di- 
rector on  "remarks  here  and  there"  that  seemed  to  in- 
dicate "dissatisfaction  with  the  school"  (page  66)? 

3.  Read  very  thoughtfully  the  paragraph  which  begins 
on  page  66  and  ends  on  page  67  and  then  give  reasons 
for  regarding  Mr.  Dow's  counsel  as  sound  or  unsound. 

4.  Was  Stockley  right  in  implying  (page  68)  that  a 
knowledge  of  such  a  grammatical  fact  as  he  mentions 
"would  have  been  utterly  worthless  to"  the  pupils?  If 
he  was  right,  what  is  the  use  of  studying  grammar? 

5.  Is  it  possible  to  inspire  pupils  with  a  feeling  that 
they  would  rather  be  right  than  to  beat  (page  73)?  Is 
such   a   feeling   desirable? 

Chapter  VII 

1.  Was  not  Mr.  Loring  right  in  his  contention  (page 
78)  that  "as  long  as  [Charlie]  came  into  the  room  about 
three  seconds  after  his  number  was  called  it  ought  not  to 
be  scored  up  against  him"? 

2.  On  page  79,  Mr.  Loring  speaks  of  something  that 
Stockley  taught  him  that  afternoon.  What  lesson  or 
truth  did  Stockley  teach  to  Mr.  Loring? 

Chapter  IX 

1.  Give  a  summary  of  Stockley's  line  of  thought  while 
deliberating  on  the  best  method  of  correcting  Mary  Milli- 
gan's  leaving-the-door-open  habit. 

2.  What  other  habits  do  children  have  which  may  be 
put  into  the  same  class? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  the  teacher  aimed  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  on  Mary? 

4.  Did  Stockley  have  any  particular  object — and  what 
object,  if  atiy — in  always  beginning  his  story  with  exactly 
the  same  words  (page  104)? 

5.  What  plan  have  you  ever  tried  (or  what  plan 
would  you  suggest)  for  dealing  with  a  case  similar  to  that 
of    Mary    Milligan? 

Chapter  X 

1.  Why  did  James  Wakely's  step  have  "an  unaccus- 
tomed  springiness"    (page    106)? 

2.  Was  Stockley  right  or  wrong  in  determining  "to 
precipitate  matters  by  presenting  [James]  a-  ready-made 
opportunity"  to  show  insubordination?  Give  reason  for 
your  opinion. 

3.  Do  you  believe,  with  Stockley,  that  "the  habit  of 
exactness  is  more  valuable  than  a  money  capital  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars"  (page  108)?  Give  an  actual 
or  a  supposed  example  to  illustrate  your  belief. 

4.  Was  it  wise  for  Stockley  to  threaten  James  (page 
108)?    What  would  have  been  better? 

5.  What  important  lessons  for  teachers  are  implied 
in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  Chapter  X  (pages  iii,  112)? 

Chapter  XI 

1.  From  what  author  or  work  did  Stockley  quote  when 
he  spoke  of  pursuing  the  "noiseless  tenor"  of  his  way 
(page  116)?     Is  the  quotation  correct? 

2.  Give  the  source  of  Superintendent  Harkins's  quota- 
tion:    "crook  the  pregnant  hinges"  etc.  (page  117). 

3.  Mention  some  person  you  know  or  of  whom  you 
have  heard  or  read  (besides  Abraham  Lincoln)  who  was 
guided  by  the.  principle  expressed  by  Stockley  in  the 
words:  "having  once  determined  on  a  right  course,"  etc. 
(page  117). 

4.  Are  you,  like  Stockley,  doing  something  "in  the 
line  of  self-instruction"  (page  120)?  What  are  you  doing 
in  that  line? 

Chapter  XIII 

I.  Do  you  believe  pupils  can  be  taught  to  practise 
self   government   as   it   is   described    in   this   chapter? 


Chapter  XIV 

I.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  James  Duke  and  make 
such  comments  on  Stockley's  method  as  suggest  them- 
selves to  you. 

Chapter  XV 

I.  Do  you  believe  Stockley's  statement  (page  161) 
that  "in  the  line  of  high  school  and  college  studies,  an 
ambitious  student  may  attain  high,  broad,  accurate  scholar- 
ship when  circumstances  deny  him  the  advantages  of  the 
schools"?  Give  some  examples  or  some  argument  to 
sustain  your  position   on  this   question. 

Chapter  XVII 

1.  What  are  the  good  or  bad  points  or  both  in  Stock- 
ley's  treatment  of  Arthur  and  James  (pages  181-183)? 

2.  What  benefits  have  you  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  The  Green  Valley  School?  Give  either  a  general  or  a 
detailed  answer. 

(If  county  superintendents  will  send  to  the  author  or 
the  publishers  of  "The  Green  Valley  School"  especially 
good  answers  given  by  teachers  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
questions,  they  will  be  printed  in  School  Education  [so 
far  as  space  can  be  found  for  them]  in  some  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  year  1907-1908.  The  names  of  the  teachers 
giving  the  answers  will  be  either  published  or  withheld 
as  requested  by  the  superintendent.) 


iSpeaRincf  Accurately^ 

We  should  remember  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
speak  accurately  when  once  we  have  formed  the 
habit,  as  it  is  to  do  otherwise.  The  following  are 
some  rules  which  are  very  commonly  violated : 

1.  Each,  every,  no,  many  a,  either,  and  neither 
are  singular  in  idea,  as  they  refer  to  persons  or 
things  considered  separately. 

Ex.    Either  you  or  I  am  (not  are)  in  the  wrong. 

2.  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  should  be  in  the  nom- 
inative case. 

Ex.    Who  (not  whom)  do  you  think  I  am  ? 

3.  The  possessive  case  should  precede  the  par- 
ticiple when  the  noun  represents  the  active  agent. 

Ex.    I  favor  your  (not  you)  going. 

4.  All  nouns  in  the  singular  number  and  all 
nouns  in  the  plural  except  those  ending  in  s.  form 
the  possessive  by  the  addition  of  the  apostrophe 
and  the  letter  s.  Plural  nouns  ending  in  s  add  the 
apostrophe  only.  Definite  pronouns  do  not  take 
an  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case.  The  indefi- 
nite pronouns,  one,  other,  etc.,  take  the  apostropne 
and  s.  Goodness,  conscience,  Jesus  and  a  few  oth- 
er proper  names,  always  form  the  possessive  singu- 
lar with  the  apostrophe  only. 

Ex.  The  witness's  (singular)  testimony  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Ladies'  (plural)  shoes  for  sale. 

Yours  (not  your's)  respectfully.  (Definite  or  per- 
sonal pronoun.) 

One's  (not  ones)  first  duty  is  the  one  that  lies 
nearest.     (Indefinite.) 

5.  The  verb  "to  be"  takes  the  same  case  of  the 
pronoun  after  as  before  it. 

Ex.    We  thought  it  (obj.)  to  be  him  (obj.). 
We  thought  that  it  (nom.)  was  he  (nom.). 

6.  Pronouns  should  agree  with  their  antece- 
dents in  person  and  number. 

Ex.  Nearly  every  one  we  knew  was  (not  were) 
going. 

The  news  has  (not  have)  arrived. — Selected 
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The  City  Superintendent 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  is  commended  as  invaluable  to  teachers  In 
rural  schools  and  In  the  grades.  While  it  has  discussed  many  topics 
pertaining  to  high  schools  and  the  city  superintendency,  the  discus- 
sions have  been  only  incidental.  This  new  department  will  be  devot- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  problems  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
high  school  teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  aty  superintendent.  Com- 
munications will  be  welcome  on  such  subjects  as  the  city  superinten- 
dent's relation  to  the  principal,  the  teachers,  the  board,  the  commun- 
ity, the  county  superintendent,  athletics,  debates,  and  construction 
of  buildings;  the  circulating,  reference,  and  text-book  libraries; 
teachers  meetings;  school  finance;  school  records;  what  constitutes 
the  legitimate  work  of  a  city  superintendent;  and  on  any  other  theme 
which  relates  to  city  school  supervision  and  instruction. 

A  Replr  to  the  Critic 

[An  autogamous  infant  was  born  at  Owatonna, 
Minn.,  March  ii,  1905.  It  was  a  vigorous  child  and 
its  admiring  friends  agreed  that  it  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  its  sole  parent  who  was — and  still  is — 
a  resident  of  Albert  Lea.  School  Education  is  con- 
fident that  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years  the  head 
and  limbs  (which,  alone,  we  are  able  to  exhibit)  will 
be  found  to  bear  the  stamp  of  vigor  and  truth  to 
even  a  higher  degree  than  these  qualities  seemed  to 
characterize  the  new-bom  child.] 

(Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  South 
Central  Minnesota  Teachers'  Association,  held  at 
Owatonna,  Minn.,  March  loth  and  nth,  1905,  by  E. 
M.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.) 

Corporal  PunisKment 

.  Let  us  look  at  the  general  proposition, 
"Should  corporal  punishment  be  eliminated  from  the 
schools?"  The  average  child  has  much  of  the  animal 
in  his  make-up.  Since  "the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,"  we  may  judge  how  much  he  has  by  a  study  of 
the  man.  Punishment  and  reward  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  that  eternal  code  which  is  decreed  for  the  evo- 
lution of  man  in  his  transition  from  the  animal  to  the 
spiritual.  If  my  baby  should  pull  at  a  flower-pot 
as  he  first  gathers  himself  together  upon  his  totter- 
ing legs  at  the  window  ledge,  I  should  say,  "No,  no," 
and  take  the  inquisitive  hands  away.  If  he  reached 
again,  I  should  repeat  the  injunction  and  emphasize  it 
with  gentle  physical  admonition  increasing  the  dose 
as  necessary.  I  should  look  for  good  results  in  pro- 
portion to  the  persistence  which  I  employed.  Further, 
the  memory  of  this  transaction,  and  the  impression 
of  the  inevitable  in  it,  would,  in  human  reason,  give 
an  eflFectiveness  to  the  simple  "No"  that  would  happily 
influence  all  future  dealings.  Is  the  child's  affection 
estranged?  Ask  the  sensible  mother  who  has  tried  it. 
But  his  will  power  is  weakened!  Is  will  power  the 
power  to  act  upon  impulse  unguided  by  intelligence? 
But  the  child  loses  respect  for  the  higher  things  of 
the  human  heart  if  compelled  by  superior  force  to  do 
what  he  does  not  will  to  do!  No,  not  if  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  superior  force  is  dominated  by  un- 
changing love  and  superior  intelligence.     . 

If  authority  and  obedience  shall  continue  to  exist, 
the  foundation  of  human  society  then  with  them  and 
before  them  must  go  respect  for  authority,  and  this 
implies  and  necessitates  punishment  for  the  violator, 
corporal    punishment,    when    other    forms    fail    and 


sometimes  before  other  forms  have  been  employed. 
I  have  been  told  by  competent  physicians  that  cor- 
poral punishment  with  the  average  or  normal  child 
is  merciful  as  compared  with  the  mental  torture  of 
other  forms  usually  employed, — that  the  one  is  ulti- 
mately sedative  where  the  other  is  an  extreme  ir- 
ritant. Scolding,  threatening,  ridiculing,  excluding 
from  common  privileges,  keeping  after  school,  these 
and  other  well  known  forms  of  punishment  are  the 
curse  of  school  life — or  home  life.  But  a  good 
healthy  rightly  administereil  spanking  under  proper 
conditions  will  usually  clear  the  atmosphere  like  a 
thunder  storm  and  th*e  sun  will  shine  cheerfully  there- 
after for  days  to  come.  I  am  loath  to  leave  this 
subject  without  adding  another  comment.  Children 
who  have  learned  obedience  in  the  home,  who  believe 
that  no  means  no,  that  properly  constituted  authority 
must  be  respected,  are  not  the  ones  who  question  the 
teacher's  requirements,  and  get  into  trouble.  To  go 
a  step  further  after  a  careful  investigation  of  this 
subject  covering  over  twenty  years,  I  have  found 
not  a  single  case  of  insubordination  in  the  schools 
which  cannot  be  traced  directly  to  parental  indulgence, 
mismanagement,  and  folly.  It  sounds  a  little  crude 
and  barbarous  to  hear  a  parent  say  to  the  child,  "If 
you  are  punished  at  school,  look  out  for  more  trouble 
at  home."  But  verily  there  is  in  it  a  righteousness 
that  exceeds  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
pharisees. 

Hygienic  Conditions 

The  public  schools  are  gravely  charged  with  being 
breeders  of  disease,  deformity,  and  ruined  physical 
powers.  Let  us  look  at  this  for  a  minute.  In  many 
states,  including  our  own,  there  are  requirements  foi 
the  construction  of  only  such  buildings  for  school 
purposes  as  are  properly  heated,  lighted,  and  venti- 
lated. The  most  ignorant  and  unskilled  teacher  is  still 
quite  intelligent  and  thoughtful  upon  the  subject  of 
obtaining  and  keeping  these  conditions.  The  average 
school  room  is  a  much  more  wholesome  and  hygienic 
place  of  abode  than  the  living  room  of  the  average 
home.  The  school  room  desk  is  much  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  growing  child  than  is  any  chair 
he  occupies  in  the  average  home.  The  physical  needs 
of  the  child  for  change  of  position,  exercise,  occupa- 
tion are  all  met  by  the  teacher  of  average  good  sense 
with  a  regularity  and  intelligence  of  which  home  en- 
vironments do  not  permit.  The  average  school  room 
may  not  yet  be  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  house 
forty  children  for  six  hours  of  the  day.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  better  place  than  many  a  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
reader  will  ever  know  unless  he  shakes  himself  loose 
from  fiction  and  investigates.  The  well  cleansed  floors, 
walls,  woodwork,  the  brightly  polished  desks,  the 
clean  window  panes,  the  pretty  mural  decorations,  the 
pure  air  and  good  light,  the  even  temperature, — all 
these  make  the  modern  school  room  a  paradise  beside 
the  average  American  home.  It  is  right  here  in  the 
school  room  that  the  chiefest  hope  for  better  homes 
for  the  next  generation  lies.  Here  many  a  child  learns 
to  despise  squalor  and  scolding  and  lack  of  system  and 
learns  to  love  their  opposites.  Curved  spines,  de- 
fective eyesight,  deafness,  catarrh,  indigestion,  shat- 
tered nerves,  these  do  not  result  from  the  regular 
habits,  cheerful  and  sunshiny  surroundings,  pleasing 
companionship,  and  wholesome     occupation     of  the 
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schcx)l  room.  They  are  the  direct  outcome  of  im- 
hygienic  conditions  over  which  the  school  has  no  con- 
trol. Not  alone  do  the  home  surroundings  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant  vitiate  the  vitality  of  their  children, 
the  carelessness  of  the  rich  is  yet  more  criminal.  If 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  catarrhal  and  unbathed 
and  underfed  and  illy  clothed,  the  children  of  the  rich 
are  dyspeptic  and  puny  and  nervous,  the  result  of 
rich  and  indigestible  foods,  of  degenerating  heredity, 
of  late  hours,  of  premature  social  excitement,  of  the 
substitution  of  a  hired  nurse  for  mother's  love.  What 
parent,  bound  to  society's  wheel,  will  honestly  deny 
that  the  most  loving,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  con- 
sideration her  child  receives  in  the  round  of  the  day 
is  that  given  by  the  patient,  skillful  teacher  who 
watches  over  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  little  ones  committed  to  her  care  with  a 
tenderness  and  a  faithfulness  second  to  nothing  in  this 
world  except  a  wholesome,  natural  mother's  love? 
•Better  pause  in  your  criticism,  elegant  votary  of 
fashion,  frequenter  of  the  club  meeting,  writer  of 
the  polished,  sarcastic,  meaningless  attacks  upon  these 
faithful  Bervitors  of  your  homes  and  children.  Bet- 
ter to  go  to  them,  sit  at  their  feet  and  humbly  seek 
to  know  how  you  may  co-operate  with  them  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  little  ones  whose  welfare  should  mean 
more  to  you  than  fastidious  hand-clapping  and  public 
approval  of  your  well  modulated  voice  and  beautifully 
rounded  rhetoric.  Shall  it  be  truthfully  said  that  we 
for  hire  do  more  than  you  for  love  ? 

[The  counts  in  Superintendent  Phillips's  paper  are 
so  true  and  are  so  clearly  and  vigorously  expressed, 
that  we  have  decided  to  reproduce  the  remainder  of  it 
in  a  later  issue.  The  leading  topics  for  October  in 
this  Department  will  be  "The  Principal  vs.  the  Super- 
intendent" and  "High  School  Records."] 


Whatever  knowledge  is  taught  a  child  should  be 
so  taught  that  the  act  of  acquiring  it  shall  be  of.  great- 
er worth  than  the  knowledge  acquired. 

— White's  Art  of  Teaching 


Look  up,  and  not  down;  look  forward,  and  not 
back ;  look  out  and  not  in ;  and  lend  a  hand. 

— £.  £.  Hale 


The  Answer 

"A  little  child  today  sits  on  my  knee. 

And  questions  me  of  many  things  that  be, 
A  question  and  its  answer  makes  for  him 
A  something  definite  of  what  was  dim. 

"This  little  child,  long  slipped  off  my  knee. 
In  life's  tomorrow,  facing  things  that  be — 
Will  his  ideals  be  clear  or  sadly  dim — 
Because  of  how,  today,  I  answer  him? 

"This  little  child  here  sitting  on  my  knee 

Is  greatest  and  most  real  of  things  that  be; 
My  faith  in  truth  and  goodness  is  not  dim — 
ril  give  my  best  and  truest  unto  him." 

— Juniata  Stafford 


School  cHews  and  Personals 


The  day  of  mailing  School  Education  for  any 
month  is  now  the  fifth  day  of  that  month,  so  do  not 
be  uneasy  if  your  copy  does  not  reach  you  before  the 
eleventh,  or  even  the  fifteenth. 

If  you  want  your  address  changed,  notify  School 
Education  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Remem- 
ber that  we  cannot  change  an  address  for  any  month 
unless  we  are  notified  by  the  22nd  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Klinker,  of  Appleton,  is  re- 
ceiving generous  support  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, especially  in  his  salary,  which  has  been  increased 
25  per  cent.  A  long  list  of  superintendents  can  be 
named  whose  salaries  have  been  substantially  in- 
creased. The  grade  teachers,  too,  come  in  for  a  good 
increase. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Kunze  has  resigned  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cleveland  high  school  to  enter  business. 
He  is  now  at  Omaha  as  the  general  manager  of 
Manual,  Kunze,  Smith  Heating  and  Ventilation  Co. 

Superintendents  Wasson  and  Austin  have  also  re- 
signed to  enter  the  commercial  world. 

As  a  mark  of  loyalty  and  devotion  on  the  evening 
of  June  isth  the  old  students  presented  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  University  with  a  five  thousand  dollar  pipe  organ 
for  its  auditorium. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  University,  the  equipment  of  the  in- 
stitution represents  an  expenditure  of  over  a  million 
dollars. 

Winona  Normal  suffers  a  loss  in  the  resignations 
of  Professors  Charters  and  Lehnerts.  The  former 
enters  the  real  estate  world  in  the  west,  while  Pro- 
fessor Lehnerts  enters  the  University  of  Minnesota  as 
a  teacher  of  geography — ^a  subject  he  can  teach  so 
well. 

The  salary  of  George  B.  Aiton,  Minnesota  high 
school  inspector,  has  been  raised  to  $3,000. 

Eh-.  E.  V.  Robinson,  of  the  Central  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  succeeds  Professor  McVey  in  the  chair  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

V.  K.  Froula,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Quincy,  111.,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Froula's  salary  has  been  fixed 
at  $3,000. 

Anoka,  Minn.,  has  50  non-resident  pupils  in  the 
high  school.  There  are  69  boys  and  140  girls  in 
the  school.  Of  799  papers  sent  to  H.  S.  Board  768 
passed.  Text-books  and  supplies  for  all  the  schools 
cost  $1.16  per  pupil  for  the  year.  It  cost  $31.61  per 
pupil  in  the  high  school  and  $16.83  P^r  pupil  in  the 
grades  for  all  operating  expenses.  The  proportion 
of  high  school  enrollment  to  population  is  larger 
than  in  17  other  leading  cities  of  the  state. 

Lieutenant  E.  H.  Schackelton  sailed  from  London 
on  July  30  on  the  Endurance  for  the  Antarctic  regions. 
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Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  New 
Ulm  high  school  are  boys.  Can  any  high  school  show 
a  larger  proportion?  Supt.  Critchett  will  have  a  new 
$18,000  ward  school  to  supervise.  Niew  Ulm  is  ex- 
pending $4,000  in  improved  sanitation  and  heating. 

President  Judson,  of  the  Chicago  University,  has 
officially  confirmed  the  reports  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
new  gifts  to  the  University — $3,000,000  for  endow- 
ment and  additional  land  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The 
land  devoted  to  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
now  a  little  more  than  100  acres. 

A  College  of  Education  has  just  been  organized  at 
Ohio  State  University.  W.  W.  Boyd,  formerly  high 
school  visitor,  has  been  appointed  dean. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Bohemian  language  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Superintendent  Austin  resigns  at  Princeton  and 
Superintendent  J.  C.  Marshall,  of  St.  Charles,  succeeds 
him. 

The  members  of  the  Liverpool  University  archeo- 
logical  expedition  which  left  Liverpool  at  the  end 
of  April  have  reached  Aleppo,  from  the  mountains 
of  Arabistan  and  are  returning  to  England.  Interest- 
ing discoveries  are  reported. 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Huff,  late  of  Benson,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  Superintendent  Guise  at  Lake 
Crystal. 

County  Superintendent  Fannie  Gies  resigns  to  ac- 
cept less  taxing  and  more  pleasant  employment. 

Rural  school  salaries  are  moving  upward.  The 
Minneapolis  Teachers'  Agency  informs  us  that  it  has 
recently  received  three  calls  from  one  county  for 
teachers  with  first  grade  state  certificates  at  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  $52.50  per  month.  The  teachers  who 
go  into  these  schools  will  save  more  than  they  would 
in  a  city. 

J.  P.  Vaughan  succeeds  J.  F.  Muench  in  the  super- 
intendency  of  schools  at  Chisholm,  Minn. 

The  Los  Angeles  board  of  education  presents  to 
every  candidate  a  printed  statement  on  which  is  the 
following :  "The  employment  of  any  sort  of  personal, 
political,  or  social  influence  to  secure  appointment  to 
the  teaching  force,  or  the  urging  of  any  consideration 
other  than  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  as  a 
ground  of  such  appointment,  is  held  to  be  an  act 
of  unprofessional  conduct,  and  is  strictly  forbidden." 

Superintendent  L.  J.  Montgomery  has  favored 
School  Education  with  a  Manual  of  the  Montevideo 
Public  Schools  for  1907-1908. 

Professor  William  Franklin  Phelps,  who  was 
prominent  in  Minnesota  educational  work  for  many 
years  and  at  different  times  served  as  president  of 
the  state  normal  school  at  Winona,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  that  city  and  director  of  the  state  normal 
schools,  died  August  17  at  7  p.  m.,  at  his  home,  599 
Summit  avenue,  St.  Paul.  He  was  85  years  old,  and 
for  several  years  had  been  in  poor  health. 

Superintendent  M.  L.  Jacobson,  of  Dawson,  has 
issued  an  "Announcement  for  1907-1908."  It  includes 
some  timely  words  "To  The  Patrons." 


The  average  annual  salary  for  male  teachers  in 
Canada  is  $480,  for  female  teachers  $245.  The  high- 
est salaries  are  paid  in  British  Columbia,  males  $677, 
females  $553-  The  lowest  salaries  are  paid  to  the 
male  teachers  in  the  province  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  $246,  while  in  the  province  of  Quebec  the 
female  teachers  receive  the  least  pay,  $138. 

The  board  of  education  in  Albert  Lea  has  added 
new  equipment  to  the  manual  training  department  of 
the  city  schools  and  this  branch  of  the  schools  will 
be  more  in  demand  than  ever.  Professor  Robbins  has 
had  charge  of  the  department  ever  since  it  was  estab- 
lished and  the  students  have  made  wonderful  progress. 

The  June,  1907,  number  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly  is  a  "Teachers'  College  Number.** 
It  contains  144  pages  on  the  history  of  the  college,  its 
standards,  etc. 

Wallace  Hall,  the  new  women's  dormitory  at 
Macalester  College,  is  said  to  be  "the  most  beautiful 
dormitory  in  the  entire  West."  It  has  three  stories 
and  basement  of  Kasota  stone  and  brick,  gymnasium, 
lockers,  shower  baths,  toilet  and  bath  rooms  on  every 
floor,  reception  parlors,  dining  rooms,  trunk  lift,  hard- 
wood floors,  artistic  grates.   Cost  $85,000. 

A  notable  event  was  the  recent  dedication  of  the 
John  C.  Greenway  school  in  Coleraine,  Minn.,  where 
J.  A.  Vandyke  is  the  superintendent. 

The  editor  of  School  Education  has  taken  great 
pleasure  in  reading  a  letter  written  in  China  by  one 
of  its  subscribers,  Mrs.  Mabel  (Little)  Crawford,  who 
now  resides  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Its  description 
of  Chinese  people  and  customs  is  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  enrollment  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  University 
during  the  year  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  character  of  the  work  of  a  much 
higher  grade.' 

Superintendent  Frank  E.  Sprout,  of  Lakefield, 
Minn.,  has  had  his  salary  increased  from  $1,200  to 
$1,450. 

Superintendent  R.  E.  Denfeld,  of  Duluth,  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Minnesota  High  School  Board 
to  succeed  Superintendent  C.  M.  Jordan,  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

Democracy  and  Education  is  the  title  of  a  new 
lecture  by  S.  J.  Race.  It  is  suited  to  teachers'  gather- 
ings or  for  evening  occasions  when  teachers  and 
citizens  meet  together. 

Superintendent  K.  O.  Lokensgard,  of  Lac  qui 
Parle  County,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  Madison  Normal  and  Principal  Ingalls  of  Boyd 
has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

Miss  Lillian  Burlingame,  teacher  of  Latin  in  Hum- 
boldt High  School,  St.  Paul,  has  made  a  trip  thru 
Italy  and  Greece  for  the  express  purpose  of  improv- 
ing herself  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics. 

The  North-Western  School  Supply  Co.  has  bought 
the  Twin   City   School   Supply   Co.   and   will,    for  a 
time  at  least,  operate  both  stores. 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Home  department 


The  aim  in  this  Department  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Is,  first  of 
all,  to  aid  in  securing  that  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
home  which  is  essential  to  the  teacher's  highest  success.  To  this 
end  there  will  be  articles  on  School  and  Home  Discipline,  Home  Read- 
ing, Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools,  Improved  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Supplementary  Reading,  Health  in  the  School  and  Home,  School  and 
Home  Manners  and  Morals,  and  kindred  topics  which  concern  fathers, 
mothers,  and  school  officers.  Questions  from  parents  are  invited; 
they  will  be  answered  by  teachers,  and  questions  asked  by  teachers 
will  be  answered  by  parents.  Articles  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  all  lines  of  school  work 
and  improvement  are  welcome.  Teachers  will  find  the  HOME  DE- 
PARTMENT of  great  assistance  in  reaching  and  interesting  parents, 
and  parents  will,  through  these  columns  gain  a  better  knowledge  of 
school  methods  and  management,  and  will  be  led  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tive interest  in  In  educational  matters  generally.  All  communications 
for  the  HOME  DEPARTMENT  should  be  addressed  to  its  editor,  Louise 
J.  Stephens,  307  West  15th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Form  tKe  TeacKer's  Acctuaintance 

It  should  be  the  pleasant  duty  of  every  mother  to 
make  the  teacher's  acquaintance  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  opening  of  school,  and  extend  her  entire  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation.  Mothers  and  teachers  are 
necessarily  co-workers  in  the  education  of  the  young 
and  should  work  together  understandingly  and  in  har- 
mony. The  mother  may  visit  the  school  or  call  upon 
the  teacher  at  her  boarding  place,  but  to  invite  her  to 
tea  will  give  a  better  opportunity  of  forming  each 
other's  acquaintance  and  establishing  a  pleasant  under- 
standing. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  or  possible  to  see  the  teacher 
often,  the  mother  may  send  her  occasional  notes  of 
appreciation  or  suggestion,  and  encourage  in  the  chil- 
dren little  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  such  as  car- 
rying her  a  flower,  an  ^pple,  a  pretty  poem  they  have 
enjoyed,  or  a  book  to  read.  Mothers  in  rural  neigh- 
borhoods should  invite  the  teacher  to  social  gatherings 
at  their  homes  and  the  church,  including  in  the  invita- 
tion an  oflFer  of  conveyance,  and  extend  any  assistance 
possible  for  preparing  for  holiday  and  other  school 
entertainments.  Mothers,  try  this  plan  this  term  and 
tell  us  how  it  works. 

Do  not  allow  any  coldness,  criticism,  or  seeming 
antagonism  from  any  cause  to  disturb  the  pleasant  re- 
lations that  should  exist  between  the  patrons  of  the 
school  and  the  teacher.  If  anything  unpleasant  occurs 
make  haste  to  talk  it  over  together,  that  a  satisfactory 
understanding  and  adjustment  may  speedily  result 
The  golden  rule  of  conduct  should  be  practiced  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  patrons  of  the  school  as 
well  as  taught  to  the  children,  and  the  example  will 
impress  them  much  more  strongly  than  the  precept. 


Natural  KndoMrinents 

Comparisons  of  the  progress  of  different  pupils  of 
the  same  age  are  often  made  by  parents  as  a  criticism 
of  the  teacher's  management  and  she  is  sometimes 
accused  of  prejudice  against  one  and  favoritism  in  the 
case  of  another.  Such  criticism  is  not  only  unjust,  un- 
wise, and  unkind,  but  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nature  which  endow  individuals  from  birth  with 
different  characteristics — different  faculties  and  abil- 
ities,' mentally  and  physically.  The  mental  faculties  of 
individuals  are  as  unlike  as  their  faces  and  figures. 
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Thru  natural  laws  that  are  recognized  tho  not 
\yholly  understood  by  scientific  and  thoughtful  inves- 
tigators, thru  heredity,  the  tendencies  of  ancestors 
more  or  less  remote,  the  .influences  of  environment, 
and  the  operation  of  the  mother's  mind,  God  has  given 
each  child  his  own  individual  endowment  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to  properly  develop 
and  train  for  future  usefulness. 

The  boy  who  is  born  with  great  natural  mechan- 
ical ability  will  never  become  a  scholar,  and  tho  he 
should  be  educated  along  all  practical  lines  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  can  keep  pace  with  a  neighbor's 
son  who  has  no  interest  or  ability  in  mechanics,  but 
who  has  natural  aptitude  for  book  lore.  But  encour- 
age the  first  to  keep  pace  with  his  regular  classmates 
if  possible,  bear  patiently  with  his  shortcomings,  and 
cultivate  in  him  pleasure  and  pride  in  his  fellow  stu- 
dent's progress  and  attainments  as  reflecting  credit 
upon  the  school,  instead  of  permitting  him  to  sit  by 
humiliated  and  envious.  And  encourage  him  to  mani- 
fest his  own  special  ability,  and  exhibit  samples  of  his 
skill,  whether  it  be  in  making  mechanical  toys,  con- 
structing miniature  bridges,  engines,  railways  or  build- 
ings, or  managing  horses,  caring  for  and  raising  fine 
stock,  poultry,  fruit,  grain,  or  vegetables. 

Of  the  boys  now  attending  the  same  classes  one 
may  become  a  writer,  perhaps  a  poet,  another  a  pro- 
fessional man,  another  a  successful  business  man,  a 
fourth  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  the  fifth  may  achieve 
as  marked  success  as  a  stock  grower  and  farmer — ^the 
success  of  each  depending  largely  upon  the  early  rec- 
ognition by  parents  and  teachers  of  their  respective 
special  abilities  and  their  proper  training  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  bear  this  in  mind  when 
noting  the  progress  of  her  pupils,  and  will  be  lenient 
and  tolerant  with  some,  encouraging  them  to  eflfort  in 
studies  that  seem  especially  difficult  for  them,  and  di- 
recting attention  to  work  in  which  they  excel.  She 
will  also  avoid  too  much  commendation  of  those  who 
are  naturally  of  a  more  studious  turn  of  mind.  When 
giving  such  pupils  their  fair  meed  of  praise  for  good 
work  as  shown  by  their  high  standings,  she  will  be 
just  to  all  by  remarking  that  while  others  have  been 
equally  industrious  and  faithful,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  the  same  high  mark  because  their  nat- 
ural talents  He  in  other  directions,  but  that  all  have  the 
really  highest  reward,  the  consciousness  of  true  en- 
deavor and  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  which  is 
just  as  much  appreciated  by  both  teacher  and  parents. 

The  teacher  who  understands  human  nature  and 
her  pupils  and  their  natural  desires  and  attainments 
will  not  fail  to  occasionally  call  attention  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  different  pupils  in  such  a  way  that 
while  complimenting,  pleasing,  and  encouraging  one, 
she  will  convey  no  hint  of  reproach  or  censure  to  oth- 
ers, but  arouse  instead  the  interest  and  pride  of  all  in 
the  varying  achievements  of  each. 


Personal  Bias  of  CKilflren 

While  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  parent,  every 
mother  especially,  to  secure  and  hold  the  confidence  of 
her  children,  who  should  be  taught  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  bring  all  their  troubles  to  her,  many  mothers 
find  that  to  encourage  such  confidences  sometimes  re- 
sults in  forming  an  unpleasant  habit  of  tale-bearing 
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when  the  child  begins  to  attend  school.  Every  little 
unpleasant  incident  that  occurs  on  the  playground  or 
in  the  schoolroom  is  reported,  and  almost  unconscious- 
ly to  both  mother  and  child  a  habit  of  unfriendly  criti- 
cism is  formed  that  warps  the  child's  nature,  spoils  his 
pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  others,  and  makes 
him  an  undesirable  playmate. 

To  retain  the  child's  confidence  and  be  kept  entire- 
ly in  touch  with  his  relationship  to  the  school  and  his 
mates,  and  yet  discountenance  and  prevent  unpleasant 
tale-bearing,  is  one  of  the  mother's  problems  which  it 
5  difficult  to  solve. 

While  it  may  be  best  to  allow  the  child  to  continue 
to  describe  all  the  little  incidents  of  school  life,  lest  the 
habit  of  making  the  mother  his  confidant  be  interfered 
with,  the  wise  mother  will  at  the  same  time  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  sympathetic  interest  in  and 
friendly  loyalty  to  his  school  fellows  which  will  coun- 
teract the  tendency  toward  unpleasant,  unkind  criti- 
cism. 

And  mothers  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  what 
all  have  doubtless  observed  to  some  extent,  that  altho 
a  child  may  be  entirely  truthful,  his  account  of  any 
happening,  whether  it  immediately  concerns  him  or 
not,  is  given  from  his  point  of  view  and  is  likely  to  be 
exaggerated  in  some  particulars.  This  is  character- 
istic of  childhood  and  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  listening  to  the  children's  stories  of  the  day's 
happenings  at  school,  and  particularly  when  the  inci- 
dent reported  especially  concerns  the  one  who  de- 
scribes it.  If  considered  of  any  importance  not  only 
should  the  other  children  in  the  family  but  other  pu- 
pils be  questioned,  and  the  teacher  interviewed  before 
arriving  at  an  unpleasant  conclusion  or  taking  action 
in  the  matter. 

The  best  intentioned,  most  conscientious  child 
makes  mistakes  and  misstatements  at  times,. thus  cre- 
ating wrong  and  unfair  impressions,  not  from  a  desire 
to  do  so  but  from  the  natural  personal  bias  of  the 
childish,  unformed  mind,  and  mothers  will  find  that 
they  often  need  the  assistance  of  the  teacher  to  cor- 
rectly understand  the  difficulties  their  children  en- 
counter or  create  for  themselves  in  school  life. 


Instruction  in  Moral  Conduct 

The  first  inculcation  of  moral  principles  rests  with 
parents.  But  the  teacher's  close  association  with  pu- 
pils the  greater  part  of  the  day  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  places  a  responsibility  upon  her  which  she 
should  not  shirk.  A  little  careful  observation  and 
watchfulness,  that  may  not  be  evident  to  the  pupils, 
will  inform  her  as  to  the  general  moral  status  of  the 
school  and  regulate  her  method  of  teaching  morality. 
She  may  note  little  acts  of  dishonesty,  cruelty,  deceit, 
prevarications  and  vulgar  and  profane  habits  of 
speech,  which  she  should  not  fail  to  report  in  an  oc- 
casional if  not  daily  talk  before  the  schOol,  and  deplore 
that  any  should  be  guilty  of  such  offenses,  but  without 
giving  names.  The  presentation  of  the  influence  of 
such  conduct  upon  their  future,  the  stain  it  leaver  upon 
their  souls,  and  the  abhorrence  of  all  good  and  respect- 
able people  of  such  acts,  will  be  sufficient  to  reform  the 
conduct  of  some  pupils ;  others  may  require  private  re- 
proof, and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  report  con- 
tinued wrong  conduct  to  parents.  The  thought  of  giv- 
ing offense  should  not  deter  a  teacher  from  reporting 
to  parents  any  misconduct  which  she  is  not.  able  alone 


to  correct,  for  while  all  right-minded  parents  will  be 
deeply  hurt  and  grieved  to  learn  that  their  children 
have  fallen  into  bad  habits  or  been  guilty  of  continued 
wrong  doing,  they  will  be  grateful  to  the  teacher  who 
thus  does  her  duty,  and  will  be  glad  to  be  informed, 
that  they  may  take  measures  to  eradicate  or  counter 
act  evil  tendencies  of  which  they  had  no  previous 
knowledge. 


To  Secure  Parents'  Co-operatton 

Teachers  should  try  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  parents  of  each  pupil  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
opening  of  school.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways, 
and  the  teacher  who  possesses  tact  will  make,  not 
await,  opportunities.  Little  notes  may  be  sent  to  the 
parents,  telling  one  perhaps  that  John  shows  special 
talent  in  mathematics  and  that  he  may  profitably  be- 
gin algebra  this  term.  Eric's  parents  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  he  draws  well  and  should  in  time  study  ar- 
chitecture, but  that  to  fit  himself  for  any  vocation  he 
should  be  well  grounded  in  mathematics;  and  they 
may  be  asked  to  see  that  he  devotes  some  time  to  the 
study  of  his  arithmetic  lesson  at  home,  which  will  en- 
able him  to  keep  up  with  his  class.  James  is  inclined 
to  be  idle  and  mischievous  and  very  troublesome  in 
school.  To  inform  his  parents  thus  plainly  would 
probably  anger  them,  but  if  a  note  is  sent  to  tell  them 
•  that  he  is  naturally  a  bright  boy  who  could  easily  lead 
his  class  if  he  would  apply  himself  properly  to  his  stu- 
dies, asking  them  to  assist  in  arousing  his  ambition  so 
that  he  will  become  more  studious,  they  will  be  glad 
to  co-operate.  James  will  be  properly  admonished, 
and  may  become  a  model  pupil. 

The  successful  teacher  not  only  studies  her  pupils 
but  studies  also  the  best  means  of  arousing  the  parents' 
interest  in  the  school  and  securing  their  good  will  and 
hearty  co-operation.  The  school  must  be  considered 
from  the  parents'  standpoint,  each  of  whom  is  of 
course  especially  interested  in  what  most  concerns  or 
affects  his  children.  This  is  a  very  selfish  view,  but  it 
is  the  common  one,  and  the  teacher  with  tact  will  in- 
terest the  parents  first  in  the  especial  well  being  and 
progress  of  their  own  children,  and  attempt  later  to 
secure  their  help  in  the  betterment  of  conditions  for 
the  whole  school. 


A  MotKer*s  Suggestion 

Teachers,  be  patient  with  the  plodders.  The  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift.  When  the  boys  now  in 
your  charge  go  out  into  the  world,  "where  one  suc- 
ceeds because  of  his  smartness  ten  will  succeed  be- 
cause of  their  faiilifulness,"  to  quote  a  business  man 
who  has  been  an  employer  of  boys  and  young  men  for 
many  years.  The  boy  who  is  "slow  to  learn,"  if  he 
perseveres,  is  faithful  and  thoro  in  his  work,  has,  it 
seems,  a  much  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  business 
than  his  classmate  who  is  petted  and  praised  because 
of  his  brilliancy.  Tell  the  plodders  this  for  their  en- 
couragement, for  they  often  feel  very  much  discour- 
aged when  comparing  their  work  with  that  of  the  so- 
called  smart  boys. 

Many  children  lack  the  power  of  expression  to 
such  a  degree  that  altho  able  to  quickly  solve  problems 
and  acquire  a  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
every  lesson  topic,  they  are  unable  to  present  satisfac- 
tory solutions  orally,  or  answer  topic  questions  in- 
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telligibly.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  give  such  pu- 
pils problems  to  solve  on  the  blackboard  in  class, 
where  the  work  can  all  be  indicated,  and  topics  that 
can  be  described  in  few  and  simple  words  until  they 
acquire  a  better  command  of  language  and  greater  self- 
confidence.  Children  in  rural  communities,  who  live 
much  by  themselves,  dwell  largely  in  the  thought 
world,  and  are  therefore  often  found  deficient  in  lan- 
guage, tho  they  may  be  more  capable  of  sustained  rea- 
soning than  others,  who,  having  had  constant  com- 
panionship and  opportunities  for  conversation,  have 
learned  to  talk  freely  and  are  able  to  recite  glibly.  The 
teacher  should  ask  the  parents'  assistance  in  develop- 
ing the  power  of  expression  in  such  children,  and  sug- 
gest that  they  be  encouraged  to  talk  more  at  home 
upon  the  class  subjects,  and  describe  little  incidents 
on  the  walk  to  and  from  school,  and  occurrences  while 
there. 

Timidity  or  diffidence  is  often  the  cause  of  seem- 
ing dullness.  I  have  known  children  who  thoroly  un- 
derstood the  lesson  and  who  could  have  written  out  a 
correct  answer  to  every  question  asked,  to  be  unable 
to  answer  one  after  they  were  on  their  feet  when 
called  upon  in  class.  The  moment  they  were  thus 
made  the  center  of  attention,  with  all  eyes  upon  them, 
they  became  confused,  memory  and  reason  both  failed 
them,  and  to  their  great  mortification  they  were  un- 
able to  recall  a  word  of  the  lesson.  Such  children  are 
at  a  great  disadvantage  when  recitations,  are  all  con- . 
ducted  orally.  And  to  fairly  test  the  ability  of  all  the 
pupils  in  the  class  and  give  the  diffident  ones  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  themselves  justice  the  teacher  should  con- 
duct a  part  of  the  recitations  so  that  answers  to  all 
the  questions  must  be  written  by  each  pupil. 

Rochester,  Minn.  Mrs.  K,  C,  L. 


Parents'  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  school 
is  fully  as  great  as  the  teacher's.  Children  must  be 
impressed  at  home  with  respect  for  the  teacher,  confi- 
dence in  her  ability  and  methods  and  the  necessity  of 
obedience.  Criticism  of  the  teacher  should  not  be  al- 
lowed, as  it  fosters  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  so 
creates  trouble  in  the  school.  Parents  should  express 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  teacher's  management, 
and  should  some  apparently  serious  difficulty  arise  the 
teacher  should  be  interviewed  privately,  without  the 
pupil's   knowledge   if   possible,  before   passing  judg- 


ment. The  laws  of  every  state  are  sqch  as  to  provide 
that  only  persons  who  are  especially  and  properly 
qualified  may  become  teachers,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both  pupils  and 
parents. 


The  average  pupil  passes  from  the  8th  to  the  9th 
grade,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  high  school 
course,  at  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  an  age  when 
young  people  most  need  their  parents'  supervision  and 
the  protection  of  the  home.  At  present  if  the  educa- 
tion of  country  youth  is  to  be  continued  beyond  the 
8th  grade  studies  they  are  obliged  to  leave  home  to 
attend  some  town  or  city  high  school,  away  from  home 
influences,  and  where  parents  complain  they  are  edu- 
cated away  from  instead  of  for  country  life,  not  to 
mention  the  extra  expense  to  be  incurred,  which  is  an 
item  to  be  considered.  This  is  unfair  to  the  rural  pop- 
ulation, and  the  establishment  of  central  township  high 
schools  should  be  demanded,  where  country  children 
may  be  given  equal  educational  advantages  with  city 
children  within  reach  of  their  homes,  and  where  a 
course  of  scientific  agricultural  instruction  should  be 
given  those  who  prefer  it  to  the  present  high  school 
courses  offered. 


The  teacher  should  not  only  be  especially  interested 
in  and  study  the  attainments  and  needs  of  all  her  pu- 
'pils,  but  parents  also  should  interest  themselves  in  all 
children,  in  order  to  better  understand  their  own  and 
guide  them  aright.  And  the  manifestation  of  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  children  of  others  will  make  friends  for 
your  own  children  and  greatly  assist  them  in  making 
pleasant  progress  thru  school  and  thru  life. 


A  sound  mind  can  be  developed  only  in  a  sound 
body.  A  child's  physical  state  largely  governs  his 
mental,  and  if  reported  as  ^'backward"  in  school  his 
health  should  be  closely  looked  after  and  any  ail- 
ments discovered  given  prompt  and  proper  treatment 
by  a  competent  physician.  Defective  sight  and  hear- 
ing should  be  remedied,  if  possible,  and  kidney  trouble 
and  constipation,  both  of  which  cause  extreme  ner- 
vousness, are  common  among  children,  for  which  they 
should  be  treated  and  freed  from  before  continuing 
school  work. 


The  mother  has  not  fully  prepared  her  children  for 
attendance  the  first  day  of  the  new  school  year  when 
she  has  provided  them  with  new  and  neat  suits  and 
dresses  and  school  supplies  and  an  appetizing  and 
wholesdme  lunch.  She  should  see  that  they  begin  the 
new  year  in  the  right  attitude  toward  the  school  and 
the  teacher.  Children  are  naturally  optimistic,  and 
the  mother  may  easily  give  them  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions, create  a  friendly  interest  in  the  new  teacher  or  a 
spirit  of  welcome  for  the  return  of  one  who  taught  the 
previous  year,  and  impress  each  with  the  idea  that  he 
may  contribute  much  to  the  success  of  the  school  and 
his  own  progress  and  pleasure  there  by  being  a  cheer- 
ful, obedient  pupil  and  an  agreeable,  obliging  play- 
mate. 


Children  are  creatures  of  impulse  until  experience 
teaches  them  the  necessity  of  controlled  action,  and 
the  patience  and  wisdom  of  both  parents  and  teachers 
are  required  to  correct  their  mistakes  and  restore  har- 
monious relations.  And  true  co-operation  between 
the  two  is  required  for  the  best  development  of  each 
child. 


It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  arouse  and  hold  the  pu- 
pil's attention  and  interest,  to  direct  their  studies,  stim- 
ulate ambition  and  industry  and  give  proper  assist- 
ance and  instruction.  It  is  the  parents'  duty  to  place 
the  pupils  in  a  receptive  state  of  mind,  inspire  them 
with  a  proper  respect  and  desire  to  please  the  teacher 
and  profit  by  her  instruction,  and  impress  them  with 
the  necessity  of  constant  application  to  secure  the  edu- 
cation that  shall  insure  their  success  in  after  life.  The 
parents'  duty  is  primary,  the  teacher's  only  secondary. 


In  the  early  education  of  the  child  the  aim  should 
be  to  secure  a  proper  mental  balance  by  restraining 
some  faculties  or  tendencies  and  cultivating  and  en- 
couraging others.  As  he  grows  older  his  natural  bent 
will  manifest  itself  and  he  should  be  given  the  special 
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training  or  education  it  demands.  ,  No  one  should  be 
forced  along  lines  of  study  or  fitted  for  an  occupation 
for  which  he  has  a  great  distaste  or  no  special  apti- 
tude. In  early  school  years  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  aim  at  securing  the  foundation  for  a  good  practi- 
cal education — the  special  training  must  come  later  as 
the  superstructure. 


A.  Fanner's  VITife's  AritHmetical  Problem 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  a  country  ex- 
change: A  farmer*s  wife  took  her  poultry  to  market 
in  two  lots,  placing  30  of  the  finest  chickens  in  one 
crate  and  the  30  poorest  in  another.  The  butcher  of- 
fered her  $1  a  pair  for  the  first  lot  and  $1  for  each 
three  in  the  second  lot.  Figuring  that  she  would  re- 
ceive $25  for  her  chickens  the  woman  accepted  the  of- 
fer. But  the  butcher  paid  her  only  $24,  and  when  she 
said  that  the  price  offered  was  $25  he  explained  the 
matter  thus:  At  $1  for  each  pair  of  chickens  in  one 
crate  and  $1  for  each  three  in  the  other  she  should  re- 
ceive $2  for  5  chickens,  and  as  there  were  twelve 
bunches  of  five  chickens  each  in  the  entire  lot  of  60, 
the  price  paid,  $24,  was  correct.  Altho  the  woman  felt 
that  the  butcher  had  somehow  gained  a  dollar  on  the 
deal  she  took  the  money  and  went  home. 

Will  pupils  in  the  6th  grade  work  out  this  problem, 
without  help,  send  in  their  solutions  and  explain  how 
the  butcher  gained  a  dollar? 


Little  Broivn  Handji 

They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 

Up  through  the  long  shady  lane, 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat  fields 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 
They  find  in  the  thick,  waving  grasses, 

Wherie  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry  grows, 
They  gather  the  earliest  snowdrops. 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

They  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow ; 

They  gather  the  elder  bloom  white ; 
They  find  where  the  dusky  grapes  purple 

In  the  soft-tinted  October  light; 
They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest. 

And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines ; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest 

On  the  long,  thorny,  blackberry  vines. 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state : 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman — 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land — 
The  sword,  and  the  chisel,  and  palette. 

Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand. 

— Unknown 


TKe  ScKool  TeacKer 

'*She  is  the  good  angel  of  the  republic.  She  takes 
the  little  bantling,  fresh  from  the  home  nest,  full  of  his 
pouts  and  passions,  an  unconquerable  little  wretch 
whose  own  mother  admits  she  sends  him  to  school  to 
get  rid  of  him.    The  young  lady  who  knows  her  busi- 


ness takes  a  whole  carload  of  these  little  anarchists, 
half  of  whom,  single-handed  an9  alone,  are  more  than 
a  match  for  both  their  parents,  and  at  once  puts  them 
in  the  way  of  becoming  useful  and  upright  citizens. 
At  what  expense  of  toil  and  soul  weariness !  Hers  is 
the  most  responsible  position  in  the  whole  school  sys- 
tem, and  if  her  salary  were  doubled  she  would  yet  re- 
ceive less  than  she  earns." — Unknown 


RKxme  of  tKe  Presidents 

(By  Superintendent  Shawan,  Columbus  Schools) 

First  stands  the  lofty  Washington, 
That  noble,  great  immortal  one. 
The  elder  Adams  next  we  see. 
And  Jefferson  makes  number  three. 
Then  Madison  is  four,  you  know 
The  fifth  one  on  the  list,  Monroe. 
The  sixth  and  Adams  comes  again. 
With  Jackson  seventh  in  the  train. 
Van  Buren,  eighth,  falls  into  line 
And  Harrison  makes  number  nine. 
The  tenth  is  Tyler  in  his  turn. 
And  Polk,  eleventh,  so  we  learn. 
The  twelfth  is  Taylor  in  rotation, 
Filmore,  thirteenth,  in  succession. 
pQurteenth  Pierce  has  been  selected. 
Buchanan,  fifteenth,  is  elected. 
As  sixteenth  Lincoln  rules  the  nation. 
And  Johnson,  seventeenth,  fills  his  station. 
The  eighteenth  then  is  Grant,  you  know, 
And  nineteenth,  Hayes  from  Ohio, 
Then  comes  another  Buckeye  son, 
Garfield,  the  loved  and  martyred  one. 
Whose  term  was  filled  by  Arthur  through. 
When  Cleveland  comes  as  twenty-two. 
Then  Harrison  as  twenty-third. 
When  Cleveland  once  again  is  heard. 
As  twenty-fifth,  McKinley  great, 
Who,  too,  has  shared  the  martyr's  fate 
And,  though  the  deepest  grief  is  felt. 
We  hail  the  gallant  Roosevelt. 


Some  Valtiable  Lrecttires 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  done  the 
schools  of  Minnesota  a  valuable  service  by  securing 
Cap  E.  Miller,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Keokuk 
county,  Iowa,  as  a  lecturer  in  the  summer  schools  of 
1907.  The  readers  of  School  Education  will,  per- 
haps, recall  an  essay  by  Ruth  Follman  on  "The  Pea- 
nut," which  appeared  in  our  pages  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Ruth  Follman  is  one  of  Supt.  Miller's  rural  school 
girls.  He  has  aroused,  in  his  county,  an  unprecedented 
enthusiasm  for  education  along  practical  lines.  One 
of  the  happiest  results  of  his  work  is  that  farmer  boys 
and  girls  are  becoming  skilled  in  agricultural  and  home 
industries  and  are  developing  a  taste  for  rural  life 
which  is  revolutionizing  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
county,  and — to  a  considerable  degree — the  state.  Mr. 
Miller  is  in  demand  at  teachers'  gatherings  from  Maine 
to  California.  His  topics  in  his  Minnesota  addresses 
were:  "Reading,"  "A  Healthy  School  Sentiment," 
and  "Some  New  Things  in  Education." 
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Department  of  Examinations 


In  this  Department  there  is  given,  each  month,  a  set  of  questions 
used  at  the  last  state  examination  of  teachers  in  Minnesota.  The 
subjects  selected  are  such  as  it  is  believed  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  The  answers  are  prepared  by  the  editors  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  WhllA  they  are  Complete,  they  have  purposely  been 
made  concise. 


ARITHMETIC 

Seventeenth  Examination 
July  29,  30,  and  31,  1907 

(Answer  seven) 

Q.  I.  A  man  bought  two  horses  for  equal  sums  of 
money.  He  sold  one  for  $225,  at  a  gain  of 
25  per  cent,  and  sold  the  other  at  a  gain  of 
20  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  gain  on  both  ? 

A.     I.     Selling  price  of  one,  $225-7-74  or  $180. 
Gain  on  one,  $225 — ^$180  or  $45. 
Gain  on  other,  V^  of  $180  or  $36. 
Gain  on  both,  $45+ $36  or  $81. — Answer. 

Q.  2.  Divide  '/>•  by  */•  and  state  clearly  the  reasons 
for  the  steps  involved. 

A.     2.    Vx.~V.=Vi.xV*  or  7«, 

Reasons  for  the  steps  involved :  First  step, 
dividing  •/»  by  4 ;  this  is  done  because  4  is 
the  numerator  of  the  divisor  and  the  result- 
ing quotient,  */•«,  which  is  incorrect,  can  be 
easily  corrected:  Second  step,  multiplying 
the  incorrect  quotient,  '/••,  by  9 ;  this  is  done 
because  the  divisor  used  (4)  is  9  times  the 
true  divisor  (*/•)  and  the  quotient  (*/•*)  is 
consequently  '/•  of  the  true  quotient.  A 
comprehension  of  these  reasons  depends  on 
knowledge  of  these  truths:  ist,  a  fraction 
is  divided  by  any  number  if  its  denominator 
is  multiplied  by  that  number ;  2d,  multiply- 
ing the  divisor  by  any  number  divides  the 
quotient  by  the  same  number. 

Q  3.  A  pile  of  wood  60  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  high,  was  sold  at  $5  a  cord.  How 
much  did  it  bring? 

60x4x6 
A.     3.     The  wood  brought X  $5  or  $56.25.— 


128 


Answer 


A.    4. 


Q.   s. 


The  car  contains 
33x17x4x1728 


or  901.6  bushels. — Answer. 


A.    5. 


Q.    6. 


A.    6. 


Q.   7. 


Q.   4. 


A  box  car  33  feet  long  and  Syz  feet  wide  is 
filled  with  wheat  to  the  depth  of  four  feet. 
How  manv  measured  bushels  are  there? 


2x2150.4 

Longitude  of  Galveston  is  94  degrees,  46  min- 
utes and  34  seconds  west  and  of  Mobile  88 
degrees,  i  minute  and  19  seconds  west. 
When  it  is  10  a.  m.  at  Mobile,  what  time  is 
it  at  Galveston  ? 

Difference  in  longitude,  6"  45  J4'. 
Difference  in  time,  27  min.  i  sec.  (A  differ- 
ence of  each  degree  and  minute  of  longitude 
corresponds  to  a  difference  of  4  minutes 
and  4  seconds  of  time,  respectively.)  It  is 
earlier  in  the  day  at  Galveston  than  at  Mo- 
bile. At  Mobile,  therefore,  it  is  27  min.  i 
sec.  before  10  a.  m.  or  32  min.  59  sec.  after 
9  a.  m. — Answer. 

A  farmer  whose  property  is  assessed  at 
$2,025  pays  a  tax  of  $28.35.  What  is  the 
rate  on  the  dollar  in  mills? 

$28.35=28350  mills.  The  tax  or  rate  on  each 
dollar  is  28350  .mills~2025  or  14  mills. — 
Answer. 

A  schoolroom  is  20  feet  wide,  24  feet  long, 
and  10  feet  high.  It  contains  30  persons.  In 
how  many  minutes  must  the  volume  of  air 
be  changed  so  as  to  supply  each  with  30 
cubic  feet  per  minute? 

There  must  be  supplied  30x30  cu.  ft.  or  900 
cu.  ft.  per  minute.  The  room  contains  20X24X 
10  cu.  ft.  or  4,800  cu.  ft.  The  volume  of 
"air  must  therefore  be  changed  in  (4,800-f- 
900)  minutes  or  $"/»  minutes. — Answer. 


Q.    8.     Express  in  decimals: 

Vu,  8V.,  "/«,  "At,  2  mills. 

A.  8.  Vu=5;  8V«=8.6V,;  V.c=.gy«  or  .927«. 
V»=.4*/4i  or  .40* At;  2  mills=$.oo2. 

Q.  9.  What  is  the  cost  of  plastering  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  a  room  10x14  ft.,  9  ft.  high,  de- 
ducting for  4  windows  each  2x6  ft.  and  2 
doors  each  2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  at  15  cents  a 
square  yard? 

A.  9.  Ceiling  contains  140  sq.  ft. ;  walls,  432  sq.  ft. ; 
total,  572  sq.  ft.  Deduction  for  windows, 
4x2x6  sq.  ft.  or  48  sq.  ft. ;  for  doors,  2x2y2X 
6  sq.  ft.  or  30  sq.  ft. ;  total  deduction,  78  sq. 
ft.  Net  surface,  494  sq.  ft.  or  54Vt  sq.  yds. 
The  cost  is  54V»xi5  cents  or  $8.237,. 
— Answer. 


A.    7. 
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Department  of  Vractical  Methods 

The  feature  of  this  Department  Is  toay  of  doimg  or  devices 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  vakiable  hi  schoolroom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  informed  in  the  sdence  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them. 

Meastiring  Game 

Almost  every  one  knows  that  the  head  of  an  ordi- 
nary horse  is  as  long  as  a  barrel,  but  not  many  per- 
sons would  have  thought  it  so  without  measuring. 
When  you  have  a  rainy  day  try  a  distance-guessing 
contest.  Let  each  player  have  a  pencil  and  paper  and 
write  down  the  list  of  things  to  be  measured.  AH  have 
a  voice  in  making  up  the  lists.  Some  one  suggests 
height  of  the  table.  All  then  write  "Height  of  Table," 
and  each  puts  opposite  his  guess  the  height  in  feet 
and  inches.  In  the  same  way  other  objects  are  se- 
lected and  the  distances  guessed — width  of  door,  di- 
mensions of  room,  distance  around  a  circular  stand, 
distance  around  Claire's  neck  or  Jack's  head,  dimen- 
sions of  books  and  boxes,  height  of  chairs,  pictures 
and  vases. 

'^  Finally  the  papers  are  signed  and  exchanged,  and 
some  one  with  tape  line  or  rule  measures  the  various 
distances.  The  best  guess  for  each  object  is  marked 
by  a  cross,  the  poorest  by  a  cipher.  It  will  be  amus- 
ing to  see  how  wild  some  o|  the  guesses  are. 

— Selected 


To  Instire  Ptincttiality 

.  For  two  years  and  a  half  I  have  been  teaching  and 
substituting  in  ungraded  schools.  In  all  of  them  I 
have  found  ,the  same  trouble  to  secure  promptness.  I 
have  tried  several  plans  and  found  these  the  most 
satisfactory:  Have  an  "Honor  Roll"  placed  on  the 
wall  upon  which  the  name  of  every  child  is  written. 

Every  child  that  does  not  mis^  a  day  or  come  late 
for  a  week  receives  a  star  at  his  name.  The  one  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  stars  at  the  end  of  the 
term  receives  a  prize.  The  stars  may  be  bought  at 
any  stationery  store  for  eight  cents  a  box.  The  little 
gilt  stars  are  bright  and  will  please  the  children  won- 
derfully. 

I  also  read  one  chapter  every  morning  from  some 
interesting  book.  In  this  way  many  books  may  be 
read  during  the  year  and  the  children  become  so  in- 
terested in  the  story  that  they  will  (be  sure  to  be  at, 
school  in  time  to  hear  the  chapter  read.  Some  of  the 
books  I  have  found  most  successful  are  "Black  Beauty," 
"Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  "Five  Little 
Peppers,"  "Little  Men,"  "Little  Women."  etc.  I  hope 
that  this  plan  may  prove  as  successful  for  some  other 
teacher  as  it  has  for  me. 

— Clara  E.  Buchanan,  in  Normal  Instructor 


Seat  VITorK  Device 

Give  pupils  each  a  small  box  and  a  foot-rule,  let 
them  measure  the  box  and  write  down  the  dimensions 
as  follows : 

Length  of  one  side= 

Breadth  of  side= 

Area  of  one  side= 

Area  of  both  sides= 

Length  of  one  side= 

Breadth  of  end= 

Area  of  one  end= 

Area  of  both  ends= 

Length  of  top=: 

Breadth  of  top=: 

Area  of  top=: 

Area  of  bottom= 

Area  of  top  and  bottom= 

Area  of  entire  surfaces: 

Difference  of  area  of  end  and  side=: 

Difference  of  area  of  side  and  bottom= 

Cubical  contents= 

— Western  Teacher 


VITh?^  Some  Teachers  Do  Not 
Sticceed 

They  are  not  firm. 
They  have^  favorites. 
They  are  not  punctual. 
They  teach  for  pay  alone. 
They  are  always  finding  faul^ 
They  don't  control  themselvCT- 
They  don't  read  educational  papers. 
They  know  too  much  to  take  advice. 
They  are  all  the  time  quarreling  with  some  of 
the  scholars. 

— Owen  Mclntire,  Normal  Instructor 


"Bridget,  you've  broken  as  much  china  this  month 
as  your  wages  amount  to.  Now  how  can  we  prevent 
this  occurring  again  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  mum,  unless  yez  raise  me  wages." 


Teaching  Primary'  Reading 

In  an  important  sense,  reading  is  the  principal  sub- 
ject in  the  list  of  school  studies,  becaulse  -it  is  the  key 
which  unlocks  all  other  subjects.  But  if  the  key  be 
rusty  or  bent  or  without  a  handle — in  other  words,  if 
reading  be  poorly  taught,  it  becomes,  in  greater  or  less 
measure,  valueless  as  a  key.  Miss  Kathlyne  J.  Libby 
has  rendered  a  most  valuable  service  to  teachers  by 
showing  them  how  to  fashion  a  serviceable  key.  This 
is  done  in  her  book,  "The  Key  Method  of  Teaching 
Primary  Reading."  The  publishers  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  extraordinary  demand  for  the  book.  It 
was  used  in  model  classes  in  some  of  the  summer 
schools  of  1907.  It  presents  the  most  modern  and  ef- 
fective method  of  teaching  the  mechanical  phase  of 
the  subject.  Teachers  have  had  the  most  "brilliant  suc- 
cess with  it.  It  is  practical  and  simple, — easily  under- 
stood and  easily  applied.  Directions  are  given  in  mi- 
nute detail.  The  charming  method  used  by  Miss  Libby 
in  her  rural,  grade,  and  model  school  work  is  here  fully 
explained.  Every  teacher  can  use  if. "  It  is  adapted  to 
any  school  where  little  children -^re  learning  to  read. 
It  turns  failure  into  success  and  makes  drudgerv-  a  de- 
light. In  a  word,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher  of 
little  ones. 
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Blackboard  Drawin^^ 


Purple  Iris 


Henrietta  clopath 
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Plant  Drawing  and  Painting 

HENRIETTA  CLOPATH 


In  preparing  an  outline  for  the  year's  work,  the 
teacher  in  drawing  has  to  take  into  account: 

1.  The  seasons  and  the  material  they  afford  for 
the  study  of  nature  forms  and  color. 

2.  The  special  conditions  of  the  place  and  of  its 
surroundings. 

3.  The  length  of  time  which  can  be  given  to  any 
subject. 

The  fall  months  are  naturally  the  most  appropriate 
for  all  kinds  of  nature  studies.  Plant  drawing  and 
painting,  as  well  as  the  study  of  landscape,  are  the 
best  subjects  during  September  and  October.  As  the 
best  landscape  effects  in  color  are  found  in  October, 
the  month  of  September  may  be  devoted  more  espe- 
cially to  plant  growth,  altho  some  landscape  work  may 
be  used  also  occasionally  for  a  change. 

In  this  lesson  we  shall  take  up  the  subject  of 
plant  drawing  and  painting  and  see  what  can  be  done 
with  all  the  flowers,  fine  colored  leaves,  fruit  sprays 
and  berries.  The  work  in  the  different  grades  will 
be  divided  as  follows: 

Primary  Grades 

A  question  often  asked  is:  "Which  is  the  best 
material  for  the  little  children  to  use?''  On  this  sub- 
ject teachers  in  drawing  do  not  always  agree.  Some 
like  to  begin  directly  with  water  color;  others  prefer 
the  use  of  soft  lead  pencils  and  of  colored  pencils. 
Children  can  be  taught  to  use  any  of  these  mediums, 
but  better  results  are  obtained  at  first  with  the  colored 
pencils.  Children  must  be  allowed  to  use  color  of 
some  kind.  They  have  a  natural  love  for  it  and  they 
will  be  much  more  interested  in  the  drawing  lesson  if 
they  can  use  color.  Have  them  draw  and  paint  verv 
simple  flowers  or  single  leaves.  (See  Plate  I.) 
These  can  be  sometimes  drawn  by  the  teacher,  on  the 
blackboard,  with  colored  chalks,  and  after  having  seen 
the  teacher  do  it  the  children  may  reproduce  the  draw- 
ing: with' colored  pencils.  Sometimes  they  may  begin 
with  an  outline  in  lead  pencil  and  finish  with  the  col- 


ored pencils.  Let  the  children  notice  how  a  stem 
can  be  made  with  one  stroke  of  the  pencil  or  chalk 
and  show  them  how  to  outline  the  main  masses  in  the 
flowers  and  leaves.  Let  them  draw  from  the  natural 
flowers,  calling  their  attention  to  the  form  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  to  the  colors  of  the  petals  and  leaves. 
The  specimens  may  be  placed  upon  a  paper  at  their  left 
hand  side,  but  they  will  not  look  at  it  very  much  after 
they  begin  to  draw.  Children  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  draw  from  the  mental  image  they  get  from  obje;cts 
rather  than  from  the  objects  themselves.  This  ten- 
dency, which  should  be  perfected  by  education,  has 
been  too  often  only  repressed  by  the  methods  used  in 
teaching  drawing.  The  younger  the  children  the  less 
time  they  can  spend  over  a  drawing.  It  is  better  for 
them  to  make  new  drawings  rather  than  to  be  made  to 
correct  their  mistakes.  Gradually,  as  they  develop 
more  power  to  see  and  to  express  what  they  see,  they 
will  be  able  to  compare  their  drawing  with  the  natural 
form  and  to  get  better  results. 

As  soon  as  possible  teach  them  how  to  use  water 
colors  and  how  to  handle  the  brush  and  paints.  The 
paints  should  be  quite  soft.  Show  them  how  to  hold 
the  brush  perpendicularly  in  order  to  make  a  tHin 
stroke,  and  how  to  press  on  the  paper  with  the  brush 
in  order  to  paint  a  leaf  or  a  flower  petal  with  one 
stroke. 

As  color  studies  they  can  use  also  the  flower  com- 
positions published  by  School  Education,  painting 
directly  on  the  oaint'^d  card  from  indications  given  by 
the  teacher.  The  most  important  thing  during  the 
first  year  of  drawing:  is  to  make  the  children  enjoy 
the  work,'  and  however  crude  their  drawings  may  be 
they  should  never  be  discouraged  by  criticism.  Let 
us  remember  that,  as  Herbert  Spencer  says:  "The 
important  thing  is  not  whether  the  child  is  producing 
good  drawings,  but  whether  it  is  developing  its  facul- 
ties." With  the  help  of  pictures  and  of  talks  from 
the  teacher  about  tKe  flowers  and  trees  and  other 
things  that  they  see  and  draw,  they  should  be  taught 
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to  love  everything  in  nature  and  to  appreciate  every- 
thing beautiful. 

Iiitei*mediate  Orades 

Make  studies  of  all  sorts  of  plants  in  pencil,  in 
wash  drawing,  and  in  water  color. 

In  drawing  with  the  pencil,  'begin  with  a  light 
sketch  to  indicate  the  arrangement  of  the  masses.  A 
single  line  may  show  the  direction  of  a  stem  and  a 
few  straight  lines  the  general  shape  of  a  leaf  or 
flower.  Be  careful  about  the  placing  of  the  subject 
on  the  paper.  The  main  mass  should  not  be  exactly 
in  the  center;  a  stem  should  not  go  directly  to  a 
corner  of  the  paper,  no  line  should  'be  too  vertical  or 
horizontal  or  parallel  to  another.  A  pencil  drawing 
may  be  done  without  any  shading,  and  finished  by  only 
accenting  some  of  the  lines;  that  is,  by  only  pressing 
a  little  harder  with  the  pencil  wherever  it  seems  to  add 
character  to  the  drawing.  Other  lines  should  be  kept 
as  delicate  as  possible.  Do  not  have  too  many  details 
anywhere,  and  especially  on  the  edges  of  leaves,  and 
omit  most  of  th^  veins  in  the  leaves.  Pencil  shading 
is  done  by  making  short  strokes  close  to  each  other 
with  a  soft  pencil.  The  shading  may  be  made  by 
lines  all  in  the  same  direction,  or  bv  following  the  form 
of  leaves,  petals,  etc.     (See  maple  leaves,  plate  2.) 


In  making  shaded  pencil  drawings  of  plants,  study  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  Some  leaf  or  flower  may 
be  in  full  light  and  it  should  be  expressed  with  only 
a  few  delicate  lines.  Another  part  of  the  plant  may 
be  dark  and  it  should  be  shaded  with  close  pencil 
lines,  more  or  less  accented  according  to  the  degree  of 
slVade.  Learn  also  to  simplify  by  omitting  some  of 
tlie  less  important  shades,  or  some  of  the  lights  in 
shaded  parts.  It  is  in  getting  the  effect  of  simple 
masses  of  light  and  dark  that  good  values  are  ob- 
tained. Another  exercise  in  pencil  outlines  will  be 
the  making  of  careful  drawings  of  plants  with  special 
study  of  the  form  in  the  stems,  leaves,  and  in  every 
I>art  of  the  plant.  These  studies  giving  all  the  facts 
of  growth  and  the  details  of  every  part,  may  be  used 
later  in  the  year  for  the  making  of  designs. 

Make  wash  drawings  of  plants  with  berries  (plate 
3).  After  having  sketched  the  plant  in  a  few  pencil 
outlines,  try  to  get  the  effect  of  value  with  the  brush 
and  gray  paint  instead  of  by  shading  with  the  pencil. 
The  different  shades  of  gray  are  made  by  using  more 
or  less  water. 

In  working  with  the  water  colors  one  can  paint 


directly  with  the  brush  without  any  pencil  drawing, 
or  the  main  forms  may  first  be  indicated  with  a  few- 
pencil  lines.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  practise  both  ways, 
sometimes  also  drawing  with  the  point  of  the  brush 
and  a  light  tint  of  color,  the  main  masses  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

For  instruction  on  the  subject  of  material  for  water 
color  and  how  to  use  water  colors  get  the  special  num- 
ber on  ''DraiOing  and  Water  Color,"  published  by 
School  Education. 

As  a  general  thing,  remember  to  avoid  strong 
colors  or  colors  that  are  too  vivid.  Soften  the  greens 
with  a  little  touch  of  red,  the  complementary  color- 
Try  to  get  the  right  color  and  to  apply  it  without 
retouching. 

Use  the  flower  compositions  published  by  School 
Education  in  the  diflfereitf  manners  indicated  in  the 
June,  1907,  drawing  lesson. 

Make  shaded  pencil  drawings,  tinted  in  water 
color.  In  this  case  the  color  is  not  used  thick,  but  in 
flat,  transparent  tones.  A  very  pleasing  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  this  little  suggestion  of  color  over  the  shaded 
drawing,  after  the  value  has  been  studied  in  black  and 
white  with  the  pencil.  Fixative  applied  with  a  spray 
may  be  used  before  painting  if  the  pencil  seems  to 
erase  when  touched  by  the  brush. 

Make  a   shaded  pencil   drawing  tinted   in   water 
color  from  the  iris  in  blackboard  illustration.     Paint 
it  also  in  pure  water  color  and  in  colored  pencils. 
Grammar  Grades 

The  same  studies  may  be  continued  with  more  at- 
tention paid  to  the  rendering  of  form  and  the  delicacy 
of  color. 

Make  silhouette  drawings  of  all  kinds  of  grasses 
and  seeds,  and  finish  these  studies  with  the  help  of 
the  finder  (plate  4).  The  finder  is  made  of  two  comer 
pieces  of  paper  placed  over  the  drawing  in  order  to 
find  the  best  place  for  the  rectangle  of  the  panel,  or 
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for  the  best  arrangement  inside  of  the  panel.  After 
the  rectangle  has  been  marked,  the  lines  outside  are 
carefully  erased  and  the  rectangle  gone  over  with  a 
good  ink  line  made  also  with  the  brush.  Sometimes 
the  paper  outside  of  the  rectangle  is  cut  off  and  the 
panel  mounted  on  some  other  paper. 

With  the  help  of  the  finder,  make  compositions 
of  fruit  sprays,  flowers  and  all  kinds  of  branches  with 
fall  colors. 

Make  original  flower  compositions  in  panels  similar 
to  those  published  by  School  Education. 

After  having  made  a  study  in  pencil  from  the  nat- 
ural plant,  make  several  compositions,  in  panels,  from 
the  same  study.  See  how  many  such  compositions 
could  be  made  from  the  daisies  here  reproduced. 
Draw  the  flowers  (plate  5)  about  twice  as  large  as 
the  reproduction.  Use  the  finder  and  make  some  ver- 
tical and  some  horizontal  compositions.  Some  of  these 
panels  may  be  finished  on  Japanese  paper.  This  is 
done  by  placing  the  Japanese  paper  over  the  pencil 
drawing,  which  will  show  thru  the  transparent  paper. 
Paint  in  delicate  flat  tones  and  without  using  as  much 
water  as  on  ordinary  paper.  Finish  with  outlines  in 
ink  or  gray  paint. 

Make  large  studies  of  flowers  in  water  color,  begin- 
ning with  a  few  pencil  outlines  and  painting  with  full 
colors,  using  water  freely.  Try  the  effect  of  gray 
background  against  the  light  flowers,  and  use  also 
suggestions  of  complementary  colors  in  the  back- 
ground, finishing  the  edges  with  pure  water. 

Paint  groups  with  flower  and  vase  as  in  plate  6. 

Paint  flowers  or  berries  on  gray  paper  (English 
crayon)  and  use  Chinese  white  mixed  with  the  differ- 
ent colors  for  the  light  parts  of  the  flowers,  leaves. 
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or  stems.  Use  the  Chinese  white  in  tubes  rather  than 
that  in  pans.  It  should  be  soft  and  easy  to  mix  with 
the  color  and  water. 

White  flowers  are  painted  on  gray  paper  by  using 
the  white  paint  very  thick  for  the  high  lights,  and 
by  using  the  color  thinner  and  with  more  water  where 
the  flower  is  shaded.  Then  the  gray  paper  is  seen 
thru  the  wash.  The  white  is  mixed  with  the  paint  for 
all  light  colors,  but  it  should  not  be  mixed  with 
the  paint  for  any  of  the  shades.  A  wash  of  gray  can 
be  used  over  the  white  after  it  is  dry  whenever  the 
shade  needs  to  be  accented. 

White  flowers  on  white  paper  can  be  made  to  look 
very  fresh  and  delicate.  The  effect  is  obtained  by 
painting  the  background  darker  against  the  light  flow- 
ers, which  are  left  the  color  of  the  paper  except  where 
they  need  to  be  shaded.  See  the  illustration  of  daisies 
and  make  a  similar  study  on  white  and  on  gray  paper. 


Be  Happy  Today 

Do  not  dwell  in  the  future, 

Do  not  dream  of  the  past, 
But  live  now,  in  the  present, 

Trusting  the  present  will  last. 

Today  is  your  day  to  be  happy. 

Tomorrow  may  never  come; 
Then  drink  of  life's  joys  sweetest, 

Of  the  future  let  lips  be  dumb. 

The  castles  you're  building  may  tumble, 
The  love  that  you  trust  may  wane ; 

Then  keep  in  the  present,  living, 
And  live  not  today  in  vain. 

'Tis  hard  not  to  trust  tomorrow, 
Or  another  day  that  may  dawn ; 

Tis  hard  to  look  back  with  sorrow 
On  the  yesterdays  that  have  gone. 

But  such  is  life's  great  lesson, 

Or  at  least  I've  found  it  so, 
And  the  only  way  is  keep  trying 

To  make  *  good"  each  day  as  you  go. 

^^elected 


God  l¥ill  Send  the  Bill  to  Yoti 

"Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder, 

There  you  have  it  plain  and  flat ; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 

Than  my  Testyment  fer  that. 
God  has  said  so  plump  and  fairly — 

It's  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad — 
An'  you've  got  to  git  up  airly 

Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

"   X  ain't  your  eppylets  an*  feathers 
Make  the  thing  a  bit  more  right; 
Tain't  a  hollerin'  your  ibell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight. 
Ef  you  take  a  sword  an'  draw  it, 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Gov'mint  ain't  to  answer  fur  it — 
God'll  send  the  bill  to  you." 

— James  Russell  Lowell 
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The  Schoolhouse  Flag 

Frank  H.  Sweet,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

**Prof.'*  is  the  endearing  and  not  disrespectful 
title  which  we  give  to  Mr.  Simmons,  our  high  school 
teacher.  He  may  be  a  professor  some  day,  for  he 
is  an  excellent  teacher,  though  now  but  a  young 
man,  recently  graduated  from  college. 

It  was  almost  four  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon 
when  he  said :  **Lay  your  books  aside,  except  those 
which  you  must  take  home  with  you.  I  have  some- 
thing new  to  propose  to  you  all." 

He  stopped  and  appeared  to  reflect  a  moment, 
as  he  looked  genially  around  over  the  fifty  or  sixty 
j'outhful  faces  turned  toward  him. 

We  are  accustomed  to  that  reflective  and  genial 
gaze,  which  rouses  us  to  keen  expectancy,  for  the 
*Trof."  often  has  something  interesting  to  say  to 
us  on.  Friday  afternoons,  just  before  the  week's  work 
ends. 

Sometimes  he  sends  us  off  laughing  at  a  bit  of 
drollery;  sometimes,  if  things  have  been  going  a 
little  wrong,  he  gives  us  friendly,  earnest  counsel, 
which  sets  the  negligent  ones  thinking,  while  it 
warms  and  encourages  the  industrious. 

"On  second  thouglit,"  he  continued,  "do  not  take 
any  books  hom-e  tonight.  I  will  tell  you  my  plan. 
How  many  of  you  can  command  your  time  to- 
morrow? I  am  sure  you  have  not  forgotten  it  is  a 
holiday." 

Most  of  us  laughed  at  the  suggestion  that  we 
could  forget  the  Saturday  holiday,  and  twenty  or 
twenty-five  hands  went  up. 

"How  many  more  of  you  think  that  you  could 
get  time,  as  a  special  favor  from  your  parents,  if 
we  had  something  important  to  do?" 

Ten  or  fifteen  more  hands  were  laised. 

"Very  well.  I  do  not  wish  to  divert  any  of  you 
from  duty  who  really  have  need  to  work  at  home, 
but  all  who  can  honorably  get  their  time  tomorrow, 
I  wish  to  do  so. 

"You  know  we  failed  in  the  flag  competition. 
The  judges  did  not  think  our  essays  as  good  as  those 
from  the  Livingston  High  school,  over  in  Frank- 
lin county,  and  probably  the  judges  were  right.  At 
any  rate,  we  did  not  get  the  flag.  I  hear  that  they 
have  had  a  grand  flag-raising  over  at  Livingston. 
Somehow  our  flagpole  looks  rather  bare  and  lone- 
some. 

"You  think  so,  too,  don't  you?  Yes,  I  am  sure 
you  do.  Well,  why  can  we  not  have  a  flag,  even 
if  we  did  not  get  the  prize  flag?" 

We  all  looked  joyfully  now  at  "Prof.,"  but  none 
interrupted  him. 

"Now,  this  is  what  I  propose,"  he  continued; 
"I  want  you  all — that  is,  all  who  can  get  some  time 
to  themselves — to  work  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a 
flag.  Set  your  wits  at  work  to  earn,  every  one,  a 
little  money  tomorrow,  either  at  home  or  among 
your  neighbors. 

"Start  out  bright  and  early  to  look  for  a  job  at 
some  honorable  employment  by  which  a  quarter  or 
a  half-dollar  may  be  carped. 

"If  you  cannot  get  money  for  work,  get  some- 
thing that  can  be  turned  into  money.  Leave  books, 
studies,  play,  and  everything  else  behind  tomorrow, 
and  work  for  a  school  flag." 


A  pleased  and  eager  murmur  went  round  the 
room,  with  some  clattering  of  desk-lids.  But 
"Prof."  again  demanded  attention. 

"Talk  it  over  this  evening  at  home.  Get  your 
parents  interested  in  it  if  you  can;  but  don't  beg 
the  money  of  them.  Don't  take  it  if  they  offer  to 
give  it  to  you,  even.  Our  flag  must  be  earned,  not 
begged;  mind  that.  And  there  is  to  be  no  shaking 
of  money-boxes.    That  isn't  the  idea. 

"Let  us  earn  the  money  by  honest,  special  work, 
and  earn  it  tomorrow.  How  much  do  you  suppose 
we  will  need?    I'll  tell  you  that,  too. 

^Twenty  dollars  will  buy  a  very  good  flag.  1 
hope  we  can  make  that  sum  tomorrow.  Perhaps 
not  all  in  cash,  but  in  money  or  money's  worth. 
Monday  morning,  at  a  quarter  of  nine,  bring  here 
what  you  have  earned.  If  anybody  offers  you  a  jack- 
knife,  or  a  chicken,  or  a  skein  of  yarn,  or  a  peck 
of  potatoes,  work  for  it  just  as  you  would  for  mon- 
ey, and  bring  it  here,  all  the  same. 

"I  mean  to  take  a  job  myself.  The  grocer  made 
me  a  joking  offer  of  a  half-bushel  of  onions  if  I 
would  patch  the  platform  of  his  store,  yesterday. 
If  I  cannot  do  better  I  shall  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  fetch  my  onions  here  Monday  morning.  Good- 
night, now,  girls  and  boys;  good-night,  and  good 
luck  for  tomorrow."    He  struck  the  bell,  laughing. 

The  question  of  ways  and  means  was  ardently 
discussed  on  the  way  home,  and  afterward  some  of 
us  were  aided  by  suggestions  from  our  grown-»up 
folks;  and  a  good  many  were  offered  jobs  of  work 
to  do,  for  small  amounts  of  money,  about  home. 

But  some  received  no  such  offers.  Several  were 
told  that  they  must  do  their  usual  Saturday  work 
for  the  family  welfare,  before  setting  off  on  the  flag- 
money  enterprise.  Among  these  was  one  of  our 
little  "freshies,"  named  Irving  Bemus.  When  Irving 
broached  the  matter  at  the  supper-table  that  even- 
ing, his  father  said :  "I've  all  I  can  do  to  send  you 
to  school  five  days  in  a  week,  without  paying  you 
for  your  work  Saturdays." 

This  was  true,  for  Mr.  Bemus  has  no  great  plenty 
of  anything  but  children. 

"Tomorrow,"  he  continued,  "you  must  tier  up 
that  pile  of  stove-wood  out  in  the  yard.  It  ought 
to  have  been  done  long  ago." 

"May  I  have  my  time  after  I've  done  it?"  ques- 
tioned Irving. 

"At  the  rate  you  work  on  Saturdays  it  will  take 
you  all  day,  I  guess,"  replied  his  father,  smiling 
grimly.  "But — yes,  you  may  have  your  time  after 
that  wood  is  tiered  up.  See  you  do  that  first,  how- 
ever," he  added  with  emphasis. 

Like  many  lads  thirteen  years  old,  Irving  was 
not  usually  a  rapid  worker  on  Saturdays.  But  he  as- 
tonished his  mother  next  morning  by  going  down 
stairs  at  four  o'clock.  At  breakfast-time  he  had 
the  wood  more  than  half  tiered  up;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  it  was  all  piled. 

It  was  a  warm  June  morning  when  Irving  set  off 
in  search  of  a  paying  job.  It  was  rather  late  to  be 
successful,  for  a  dozen  boys  had  already  canvassed 
the  village.  The  grocer  to  whom  he  first  applied 
exclaimed,  "Job!  There's  been  seven  boys  here 
already  this  morning,  asking  for  jobs !  What's  got 
into  all  of  yon  boys?" 

Irving  spent  an  hour  in  learning  that  no  small 
jobs  were  to  be  had  in  the  village  at  any  figures. 
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He  was  almost  in  despair  of  getting  one,  when  the 
six-horse  team  from  the  spool-mill  came  jogging 
slowly  up  the  street.  Irving  knew  the  driver,  got 
up  beside  him  under  the  big  yellow  canvas  hood 
that  shaded  the  seat,  and  told  his  trouble  to  sym- 
pathetic ears. 

"Well,  ride  along  out  of  the  village  a  little  ways. 
P'r'aps  we  can  light  on  something  amongst  the 
farmers,"  said  the  driver.  *'  'T won't  be  anything 
fat,  tho.  You'll  have  to  work  a  good  while  for  ten 
cents,  from  a  farmer." 

They  hailed  a  man  at  work  in  a  garden.  '*Want 
somebody  to  pull  weeds?" 

"Goodness  knows  I  do!"  exclaimed,  the  hus- 
bandman, straightening  up  his  aching  back.  "I 
want  somebody  to  do  it,  bad ;  but  I've  no  money  to 
pay  out,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  and  stooped  again 
to  work. 

They  asked  another  man  who  was  furrowing 
between  potato  rows  with  a  horse  and  plow  if  he 
would  not  like  to  hire  a  boy  to  ride  the  horse. 

"That  horse  knows  more  than  a  dozen  boys!" 
cried  the  farmer  proudly.  "He  never  steps  on  a 
potato  hill  if  you  let  him  take  his  own  way." 

Presently  they  overtook  a  man  driving  a  small 
herd  of  troublesome  young  cattle. 

"What  will  you  give  me  to  help  you  drive  them, 
sir?"  Irving  asked. 

"Twenty-five  cents  and  your  dinner,"  replied  the 
drover. 

The  lad  was  about  to  jump  from  the  wagon 
when  he  bethought  himself  to  ask,  "Where  should 
we  get  tonight?" 

"Durham;  fourteen  miles  from  here." 

"How'd  I  get  back?" 

"Shank's  mare." 

"She'd  be  too  tired,"  said  Irving,  between  a 
laugh  and  a  sigh. 

They  had  gone  two  miles  when  the  driver  said, 
"There's  old  Joel  Gaylord  hoein'  his  corn.  Try 
him." 

**ril  try  him,  and  then  go  back."  said  Irving. 
"So  you  needn't  stop  for  me." 

"Will  you  hire  me  to  hoe  for  you,  sir?"  asked  the 
lad,  coming  directly  to  business. 

"Wal,  now,  ain't  this  kinder  sudden?"  said  the 
farmer,  good  humoredly.    "Where's  yer  hoe?" 

"I  would  work  a  little  under  wages  if  you  would 
lend  me  a  hoe." 

"That's  reasonable,"  rejoined  the  farmer  laugh- 
ing.   "But  let's  see,  have  you  ever  hoed  corn?" 

"Once,  sir." 

"How  much?" 

"Twelve  hills  in  our  garden." 

"H'm!  Wal,  I'm  kinder  particular  'bout  my 
hoin',"  replied  Farmer  Gaylord.  "I  guess  'taint 
hardly  wuth  while.    Much  obleeged  fer  the  offer." 

Irving  had  turned  away  when  the  farmer  called 
him  back.  "Tell  ye  wlfat  I'll  do  with  ye;  I'll  give 
ye  ten  cents  to  go  up  into  mv  back  parster  and 
salt  my  sheep  up  there.  I  gen'ly  salt  'em  Sunday 
morning;  but  there's  to  be  a  didication  meeting  at 
Durham  tomorrow.  Wife  and  I  want  to  get  an  airly 
start.    Wha'  d'ye  say?" 

"I'll  do  it."  said  Irving,  promptly. 

"Wal.  go  to  my  housq;  over  yonder  and  ask  wife 
there  to  give  ye  the  salt  di.sh  and  salt.     She  will 


show  ye  the  path  to  the  parster.  It's  way  over  back 
of  that  hill  yonder.  When  ye  get  there  call  the 
sheep  all  together,  and  put  the  salt  round  in  little 
piles  on  the  ground  for  'em." 

"All  right,  sir." 

"And  mind,  now,  I  want  ye  to  count  'em  care- 
ful, all  the  sheep  and  all  the  lambs,  so's't  when  ye 
come  back  ye  can  tell  me  just  how  many  they  be." 

"How  many  are  there  in  the  flock?" 

"Oh,  I  sha'n't  tell  ye  that,"  exclaimed  the  farm- 
er, with  a  twinkle  of  his  eye.  "That's  what  I  want 
ye  to  tell  me." 

The  farmer's  wife  furnished  Irving  with  a  four- 
quart  measure  half-full  of  salt,  and  kindly  gave  him 
two  doughnuts  before  setting  him  on  his  way  to 
the  pasture. 

Irving  followed  the  path  thru  fields  and  scat- 
tered woodland,  till  the  path  terminated  at  a  little 
set  of  bars.  The  sheep  pasture  was  an  extensive 
and  lonely  tract  of  rough  land,  surrounded  by  forest, 
save  part  of  one  side.  Here  a  brook  ran  thru 
a  meadow  and  passed  near  a  very  old  barn.  No 
other  building  could  be  seen,  far  or  near. 

Irving  called  for  the  sheep  as  he  had  heard 
farmers  do,  but  did  not  see  anything  of  them  till  he 
went  down  to  the  meadow.  They  were  lying  down 
to  escape  the  heat,  in  the  shadow  of  spruces  on  the 
north  side  of  several  large  rocks. 

The  old  ewes  rose  when  they  saw  the  salt  dish, 
bleated  to  their  lambs,  and  all  crowded  around 
Irving  so  closely  that  he  had  difficulty  in  dro{)ping 
the  salt  in  little  piles,  and  still  more  difficulty  in 
counting  the  sheep.  Indeed,  he  counted  them  thrice 
before  he  felt  sure  that  there  were  seventy-nine  in 
all. 

It  was  then  long  past  noon.  Irving,  tired  and 
hot,  sat  down  in  the  shade  to  rest  a  while.  The 
distance  back  to  the  village  was  between  four  and 
five  miles.  It  had  been  a  long  trip  for  ten  cents  and 
two  doughnuts.  Irving  was  thinking  of  this  when 
he  heard  a  peal  of  thunder.  A  dark  bank  of  clouds 
was  rising  toward  the  sun  from  the  west. 

"Going  to  be  a  thunder-sho*ver !"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  "a  big  one,  too,  I  guess.  How  fast  those  black 
clouds  rise!  I'll  get  a  ducking  before  I  can  reach 
home."  Then  he  thought  of  the  old  barn  in  the 
meadow.     "I'll  put  for  that,"  he  said,  and  ran. 

Irving  had  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  old  hay 
barn,  which  was  empty,  even  down  to  the  loose 
poles  in  the  bottom  of  the  hay-bay.  Swallows 
twittered  in  the  high,  cob  webbed  roof,  and  phoebes 
flew  out.  Apparently  birds  were  the  sole  occupants. 
But  vSome  one  had  probably  cut  the  grass  in  the 
meadow  the  previous  year,  for  there  was  an  old 
potato  sack  lying  on  the  barn  floor,  with  an  earthen 
pot,  a  tin  plate,  and  a  dipper.  Down  in  the  hay-bay 
Irving  saw  a  broken  bushel  basket. 

Irving  had*  barely  looked  around  when  the 
shower  began.  How  it  rattled  on  the  old  roof!  He 
looked  out  thru  the  opening  in  a  broken  toard  and 
saw  white  sheets  ©f  rain  driving  down  the  meadow. 
While  thus  gazing  he  perceived  a  black  animal 
comingr  thru  the  rain.  At  first  he  thougiit  it  was  a 
dog.  Its  head  was  carried  high;  and  he  saw  that 
it  held  something  in  its  mouth.  As  it  came  nearer 
the  barn  he  noticed  its  bushv  tail,  and  concluded 
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that  it  must  be  a  fox.  But  he  had  never  before  seen 
a  fox  so  dark  in  color.    It  looked  quite  black. 

Irving  stood  still  as  the  boards  he  looked  thru, 
and  the  animal  trotted  up  to  the  barn.  He  noW  saw 
that  it  carried  in  its  mouth  a  collection  of  frogs, 
some  still  kicking  and  wriggling.  Next  moment 
the  creature  darted  thru  a  hole  in  the  barij's  stone 
foundation,  beneath  the  floor  where  Irving  stood. 
Then  he  heard  odd  little  noises  of  whining,  snarl- 
ing, and  falsetto  barking. 

"Jingo!"  exclaimed  Irving.  "It  must  be  an  old 
fox  and  cubs,  sure!  But  I  thought  foxes  were  red 
or  yellow."  He  tiptoed  about,  peeping  into  the  old 
hay-bav,  which  was  stoned  up  on  the  side  next  the 
floor.  Then,  regardless  of  the  rain,  he  stole  out, 
ran  around  the  rear  end,  and  stopped  with  stones 
the  hole  thru  which  the  fox  had  entered.  The  mo- 
ment he  accomplished  this  he  ran  to  the  other  side 
just  in  time  to  see  the  black  mother  fox  making 
off  at  speed.  She  had  escaped  thru  another  hole  in 
the  foundation  wall.  On  reaching  the  bushes  she 
barked  querulously,  but  did  not  again  show  herself. 

"Well,  she's  got  away;  but  I  know  there  are 
cubs.    Maybe  I  can  catch  them,"  thought  Irving. 

He  quickly  stopped  every  hole  he  could  see  in 
the  stone  walls  beneath  the  sills.  Then  he  went 
inside,  pried  up  a  plank  of  the  floor  and  turned  it 
over. 

Beneath  there  was  a  dark  space,  musty  with  de- 
caying chaff  and  straw  and  dust.  It  was  so  dark 
down  there  that  he  pulled  up  four  more  planks  at 
different  places  to  get  more  light  before  he  let 
himself  down  to  look  for  the  cubs.  For  a  time  he 
moved  round,  without  seeing  anything  of  the  little 
foxes.  But  at  last  he  saw  the  greenish  reflection  of 
a  lot  of  eyes  in  a  dark  corner.  Stealing  up,  he  made 
out  three  little  fellows,  as  large  as  half-grown  kit- 
*ens.  They  whined,  bristled  and  "yapped"  sharply 
when  they  perceived  that  they  were  discovered. 

Tho  perhaps  not  more  than  five  weeks  old,  the 
creatures  would,  Irving  felt  pretty  sure,  prove  sharp 
biters  if  he  seized  them  with  bare  hands.  He 
thought  of  the  old  broken  basket  and  potato  sack. 
Perhaps  he  could  throw  the  sack  over  thenij  He 
turned  back  for  it,  then  wound  his  handkerchief 
over  one  hand,  and  endeavored  to  get  within  reach 
of  the  little  foxes.  But  they  all  scurried  away  thru 
a  hole  into  the  hay-bay. 

Irving  climbed  up  out  of  the  hole  in  the  floor 
and  jumped  down  into  the  hay-bay.  Then  with 
sack  and  protected  hand  he  again  attempted  to  seize 
the  cubs;  but  they  ran  back  to  their  place  beneath 
the  floor.  Once  more  he  drove  them  into  the  bay, 
and  stopped  their  entrance  holes  with  stones. 

"Now,  I've  got  'em  hard  and  fast,"  he  said. 

But  the  spry  little  rogues  darted  this  way  and 
that,  barking  at  him  with  baby  voices.  He  seized 
one,  but  its  teeth  nipped  him  so  sharply  that  he  let 
it  go.  Finally  he  took  the  broken  bushel  basket 
and  clapped  that  over  one.  Then  he  brought  the 
open  mouth  of  the  sack  half  round  to  the  basket. 
Next  he  lifted  one  side  of  the  basket,  and  out  jumped 
the  little  fox  into  the  bag.  In  this  manner  Irving 
caught  the  three. 

Finally  he  drew  the  mouth  of  the  sack  over  the 
basket  and  turned  the  little  foxes  into  this.     Then 


he  tied  the  sack  over  the  basket,  shouldered  it,  took 
the  salt  measure  in  his  free  hand,  and  set  pflf  toward 
Farmer  Gaylord's.  Many  a  time  the  tired  small 
boy  had  to  shift  his  burden  and  rest  by  the  way. 

The  farmer,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  not 
only  paid  him  the  stipulated  ten  cents  but,  much 
amused  when  he  saw  what  the  boy  had  captured, 
harnessed  his  horse  and  set  him  well  on  his  way 
home. 

By  half-past  eight  Monday  morning  the  high 
school  boys  and  girls  began  to  bring  in  their  con- 
tributions for  the  flag.  The  most  had  brought  mon- 
ey, in  sums  from  twenty  cents  to  a  dollar.  One  boy 
brought  four  quarts  of  beans  which  he  had  earned. 
When  he  set  these  down  there  was  a  great  laugh. 

One  of  the  girls  brought  a  panful  of  cookies. 
"  'Twas  all  the  job  I  could  get,"  she  said,  with  comic 
gravity.  "I  made  cookies,  at  the  halves,  all  Sat- 
urday forenoon;  and  I  intend  to  sell  them  to  you  at 
two  for  a  cent."    She  quickly  realized  twenty  cents. 

Another  boy  brought  a  bucket  containing  six 
or  seven  pretty  brpok  trout  in  water. 

"I  couldn't  get  a  job,"  said  he,  "so  I  went  fish- 
ing; and  I've  had  an  offer  of  twenty-five  cents  for 
these  at  the  hotel." 

The  "Prof."  exhibited  ten  microscopic  "slides," 
containing  diatoms  prepared  and  mounted  on  Sat- 
urday, for  which  he  knew  of  a  market  at  fifty  cents 
each.  While  we  were  taking  turns  examining  these 
under  the  school  microscope  we  heard  a  tramping 
on  the  stairs.  In  marched  Irving  Bemuswith  an 
old  basket  on  his  shoulder,  covered  over  tvtth  bur- 
lap. 

At  that  we  all  stared  in  good  earnest.  Irving 
never  so  much  as  smiled,  but  tramped  down  the  aisle 
and  set  the  basket  by  the  table.  Then  he  took  out  a 
ten-cent  piece  and  laid  it  down  beside  it.  "That's 
my  day's  work,"  said  he. 

He  did  not  say  what  was  in  the  basket.  The 
"Prof."  looked  at  it  wonderingly,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  pull  off  the  burlap. 

"Easy,  sir,"  said  Irving.  "They  mav  jump  out!" 
At  that  the  girls  began  to  scamper  away. 

Such  cunning  little  creatures  none  of  us  had 
ever  seen  before ;  when  we  peeped  into  their  basket 
they  barked  at  us  in  the  drollest  manner.  They  were 
of  a  dark  drab  color. 

"Why,"  said  the  "Prof.,"  "they  are  fox  cubs!" 

"Yes,  sir ;  and  they  are  black  fox  cubs,  too !"  ex- 
claimed Irving  proudly.  "Either  black  or  silver- 
gray.  I  saw  the  old  fox,  and  she  was  black  as  a 
crow.  A  man  has  offered  me  five  dollars  for  the 
three  already  this  morning.  He  says  a  prime  black 
fox-skin  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars ;  and  he  means 
to  try  and  raise  these  cubs.  So  that's  fTv^  dollars 
and  ten  cents,  anyway!"  added  Irving,  triumphant- 
ly. 

"Good  enough !  That's  ten  cents  more  than  I 
can  show !"  exclaimed  the  "Prof." 

Then  there  was  a  shout  of  "Hooray  for  Irving 
Bemus." 

•    We  had  fairly  earned  over  thirty  dollars,  which 
was  promptly  invested  in  a  handsome  silk  flag,  that ' 
looks  very  bright  and  pretty  streaming  out  from 
our  flagpole  on  a  breezy  day. 
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September 


Primary  Department 


teachers  flDomtno  ^bougbt  for  September 


''It  is  of  vital  importance  tbat  our  cbilbrcn  bavc  tbcir  c^c9 
open  to  nature  ant)  to  true  art,  tbat  f  bere  ma^  be  eome  etanbart) 
witbin  h^  wbicb  to  meaeure  tbe  value  of  wbat  ie  brougbt  to 
tbem  in  boohe/' 


Cut  this  "  Morning  Thought"  out  and  mount  it  on  a  card  board  to  be  placed  on  your  desk 
where  you  will  be  sure  to  read  it  daily.     These  morning  thoughts  will  help  you  in  your  work. 


September,  clear  September, 
We  welcome  your  bright  face; 

For  tho  dear  Summer's  left  us 
You  more  than  fill  her  place. 

With  bough  of  peach-tree  laden. 
With  happy,  joyous  air. 


You  come  as  if  to  tell  us, 
"There's  no  such  thing  as  care.'' 

How  gladly  we  roam  with  you 
'Mong  early  Autumn's  flowers, 

While  every  day  that  passes 
Seems  made  of  golden  hours. 
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Right  About  Face 

"Nbw,  right  about  face!"  September  cries. 

"Right  about  face  and  march,"  Cries  she; 
"You,  Summer,  have  had  your  day,  and  now. 

In  spite  of  your  sorrowful,  clouded  brow, 
The  children  belong  to  me. 

"Come,  fall  into  line,  you  girls  and  boys. 
Tanned  and  sun-burned,  merry  and  gay ; 
Turn  your  backs  to  the  woods  and  hills, 
The  meadows,  ponds,  and  the  mountain  rills. 
And  march  from  them  all  away. 

"Are  you  loath,  I  wonder,  to  say  farewell 

To  the  Summer  days  and  the  Summer  skies  ? 

Ah !  the  time  flies  fast,  and  vacation  is  done ; 

You've  finished  your  season  of  frolic  and  fun ; 
Now  turn  your  tardy  eyes 

Toward  your  lessons  and  books,  my  dears. 

"Why,  where  would  our  men  and  women  De 
If  the  children  forever  with  Summer  played? 
Come,  right  about  face,"  September  said, 

"And  return  to  school  with  me." 

— Selected 


Toad  Game 

Several  children  group  themselves  some  distance 
apart  in  a  crouching  position  on  the  floor. 

Suppose  there  are  seven  children  on  the  floor. 
Each  child  represents  a  toad. 

No.  I  hops  to  No.  2  and  says,  "Toadie,  toadie, 
how  art  thou?" 

No.  2  answers,  "Very  well,  I  thank  thee,  now." 
No.  I  says,  "How's  the  neighbor  next  to  thee?" 
No.  2  says,  "I  don't  know.     I'll  hop  and  see." 
No.  2  then  hops  to  No.  3  and  says,  "Toadie,  toadie, 
how  art  thou?" 

No.  3  says,  "Very  well,  I  thank  thee,  now." 
No.  2  says,  "How's  the  neighbor  next  to  thee?" 
Nb.  3  says,  "I  don't  know.     I'll  hop  and  see." 
No.  3  then  hops  to  No.  4  and  the  same  dialog 
takes  place  and  then  No.  4  hops  to  No.  5. 

Continue  this  way  until  No.  5  hops  to  No.  6  and 
the  dialog  is  finished.  When  at  the  words,  "I  don't 
know,  ril  hop  and  see,"  all  the  toads  hop  to  No.  7, 
and  in  concert  they  say,  "Toadie,  toadie,  how  art 
thou?" 

No.  7  says,  "Very  well,  I  thank  thee  now." 
All  say,  "How's  the  neighbor  next  to  thee?" 
No.  7  says,  "I  don't  know.     I'll  hop  and  see." 
At  this  all  seven  toads  hop  back  to  their  seats. 
This  game  is  a  favorite  with  the  wee  ones.     It 
teaches  them  politeness  and  is  a  good  game  for  a  rest 
after  a  lesson  where  close  attention  was  given. 


Suctgeetions  to  Be|(iiiners 

When  nearly  one-third  of  public  school  teachers 
are  beginners  each  year,  and  the  average  teaching 
life  is  less  than  four  years,  it  is  important  that  all 
that  can  be  done  should  be  done  by  the  beginning 
teacher  to  make  her  first  year  of  school  a  success- 
ful one. 

First-hand  experience  is  best.  But  in  school 
teaching,  as  well  as  in  some  other  lines  of  activity, 
to  wait  for  personal  experience  means  a  serious 
loss  of  time  and  sometimes  a  failure  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  experience  of 
others. 

The  experience  and  observation  of  one  teacher, 
if  rightly  applied,  may  in  some  degree  help  the 
novice  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  common  mis- 
takes. The  personality  of  the  teacher ;  the  relation 
existing  between  the  particular  pupil  or  school  and 
the  teacher;  the  ability  to  carry  out  a  suggested 
plan  or  follow  up  the  proposed  action,  all  these 
make  it  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  fix  for  an- 
other a  definite  plan  of  action  that  may  be  success- 
fully carried  out.  The  important  thing  is  for  you 
to  think  out  a  plan  of  action  for  yourself,  one  adapt- 
ed to  your  own  disposition  and  nature. 

A  question  of  discipline  must  often  be  decided 
at  once.  If  jrou  have  anticipated  such  occasion,  if 
you  have  in  mind  several  well  thought-out 
plans  of  action,  you  are  much  more  liable  at  this 
critical  point  to  form  a  better  judgment  and  take 
wiser  action  than  the  teacher  who  finds  himself  sud- 
denly facing  a  little  crisis  with  no  idea  of  what  he 
may  do  to  avert  it. 

A  quick  decision  must  often  be  made.  If  such  a 
decision  is  based  upon  consideration  of  a  possible 
need  for  such  the  result  is  far  more  liable  to  be  a 
correct  solution  than  when  the  teacher  is  required 
to  meet  the  situation  without  forethought. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  given  serious  definite 
thought  to  the  different  phases  of  school  manage- 
ment with  a  view  to  the  possible  necessary  applica- 
tion in  his  own  work  will  often  find  himself  facing 
a  dilemma  with  neither  time  nor  composure  for 
wise  decision. 

Think  out  and  plan  now  for  the  possible  time 
when  you  must  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment; 
when  time  for  thought  and  opportunity  to  seek  ad- 
vice are  not  yours.  You  will  find  this  a  valuable 
kind  of  "laying  up  for  a  rainy  day." 

Before  you  give  a  command  or  direction  or  miake 
a  request  of  a  pupil  or  of  the  school,  you  should 
have  in  mind  three  definite  plans  of 'action:  (i) 
What  you  will  do  if  your  direction  is  followed ;  (2) 
what  you  will  do  in  case  of  positive  refusal  to  fol- 
low your  direction;  (3)  what  you  will  do  if  your 
direction  is  evaded  or  partially  carried-  out. 

Do  not  worry  about  winning  the  respect  and 
good-will  of  pupils  and  patrons.  Just  go  ahead 
about  your  business.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the 
solution  of  such  problems.  Get  acquainted  with 
your  pupils  and  study  them.  Get  acquainted  with 
your  patrons  and  study  them.  Teach  school.  Do 
what  is  right.  Be  honest.  Be  kind.  Be  firm.  Be 
pleasant.  Be  agreeable.  Be  courteous  all  the  time 
to  everybody.  Take  an  interest  in  your  school 
and  in  the  homes  of  your  pupils.  Be  interesting. 
Keep  your  place.  — Canadian  Teacher 
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Home  Made  Primary  School  Apparattis 

A  Device  for  Seat  VITorR   ia    Reading  and  Spelling 


i.^. 


Co^Yx^VoJOt^f ,  ^hJ^XX^  U^iX^^ 


TYWx^;  >^-uzxxr^   Tvxiuxrl 

0K\  &^UL  tKxd:  Tu^pom,  ol  ynSkl 
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Hoinr  to  MaRe  tKe  Device 

Provide  yourself  with  as  many  sheets  of  dark 
colored,  durable  paper,  8x21  inches,  as  you  have  pupils 
in  your  class. 

Fold,  cut  and  paste  each  sheet  into  an  envelope 
as  follows: 

1.  Place  the  paper  before  you  so  that  it  extends 
left  and  right  the  long  way. 

2.  On  the  upper  edge  place  a  dot  every  seven 
inches. 

3.  Repeat  on  the  lower  edge. 

4.  Connect  these  dots  on  the  upper  edge  with  the 
dots  on  the  lower  edge,  by  straight  lines.  Your  paper 
is  now  ruled  into  three  sections  8x7  inches. 

5.  Fold  and  crease  on  these  lines. 

6.  Open  the  paper  and  place  it  as  before  in  direc- 
tion I. 

7.  On  the  left  hand  margin  measure  one-half  inch 
doum  from  corner  and  dot. 

8.  Repeat  on  right  hand  margin. 

9.  Connect  upper  left  hand  dot  and  upper  right 
hand  dot  with  straight  line. 

10.  Fold  and  crease. 

11.  On  the  left  hand  margin  measure  one-half 
inch  up  from  corner  and  dot. 

12.  Repeat  on  right  hand  margin. 

13.  Connect  lower  left  hand  dot  with  lower  right 
hand  dot  by  straight  line. 


14.  Fold  and  crease. 

15.  With  scissors  cut  off  the  half-inch  strip  thus 
ruled  from  both  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  first 
and  third  section,  but  not  off  of  the  middle  or  second 
section. 

16.  Your  paper  will  now  be  ruled  into  three  sec- 
tions, the  first  and  third  sections  being  seven  inches 
square,  and  the  middle,  or  second,  section  8x7  inches. 

17.  Lap  the  third  section  over  the  second. 

18.  Now,  over  this  third  section,  lap  the  half-inch 
folded  strips  which  you  did  not  cut  off  from  the  sec- 
ond, or  middle,  section. 

19.  Paste  these  down  firmly  onto  the  third  sec- 
tion.    This   forms  a  pocket. 

20.  Lap  the  first  section  down  over  pocket. 
Your  envelope  is  now  made. 

Having  made  all  the  envelopes  you  need,  mount 
a  pretty,  interesting  little  picture  at  top  of  envelope — 
no  two   aHke. 

These  pictures  you  can  get  from  old  magazines, 
advertising  cards,  etc. 

Below  each  picture  write  a  story  suggested  by  the 
picture.  Do  not  make  it  more  than  eight  or  twelve 
sentences  long. 

Next  provide  yourself  with  some  white  or  cream 
oak  tag  paper.     This  is  quite  stiff  and  wears  well. 

Write  the  story  again  on  this  oak  tag. 

Cut  the  oak  tag  story  up  into  words  and  place 
them  in  the  envelope. 
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Hoinr  to  Use  tKe  Device 

1.  Pass  the  envelopes,  one  to  each  child.  Direct 
him  to  reproduce  the  story  which  appears  on  envelope 
on  his  desk  in  the  oak  tag  cards. — Aim — Aids  in  read- 
ing* script. 

2.  Pass  an  envelope  to  each  child,  also  a  box  of 
printed  alphabet  cards.  Direct  him  to  reproduce 
script  story  on  desk  in  printed  form  with  alphabet 
cards. — Aim — Aids  in  the  transition  from  script  to 
print. 

3.  Pass  each  child  an  envelope  and  a  box  of 
alphabet  cards.  Direct  him  to  reproduce  on  his  desk 
with  printed  alphabet  cards  the  words  in  the  story  he 
does  not  know. — Aim — Aids  child  in  learning  hozv  to 
study  a  reading  lesson. 

4.  Direct  him  to  find  all  the  words  on  oak  tag 
which  name  something,  and  reproduce  each  one  with 
print  alphabet  cards. — Aim — Aids  in  associating  writ- 
ten and  printed  words  with  idea  expressed  by  them; 
also  aids  in  study  and  spelling. 

I  have  at  least  seventy-five  of  these  envelopes, 
no  two  alike  in  story  or  picture.  I  find  they  are  a 
great  aid  in  reading,  and  children  love  them. 

My  envelopes  are  made  of  a  tough,  dark  green 
paper  such  as  is  used  for  booklet  or  pamphlet  covers. 

—K,  Libby 


Labor  Day 

First  Boy: 

I  am  a  blacksmith ;  my  strong  right  arm 
A  shoe  out  of  iron  can  make. 
Second  Boy-' 

I  am  a  boy  who  can  work  on  a  farm 
With  shovel,  hoe  and  rake. 

Third  Boy- 

I  am  a  carpenter — chisel  and  plane, 
Hammer  and  nails  for  me. 
Fourth  Boy: 

I  am  a  shoemaker;  give  me  a  thread, 
Leather,  awl  and  string. 

Fifth  Boy: 

I  am  a  painter  with  color  and  stain. 
On  a  ladder  I  often  must  be. 
Si.vth  Boy: 

I  am  a  hatter ;  you  wear  on  your  head 
My  hat — fine  enough  for  a  king. 
Seventh  Boy' 

I  am  a  cutter  of  solid  stone. 
Using  hammer  and  chisel  and  file. 

Eighth  Boy: 

I  must  go  out  on  the  roofs  alone. 
And  put  on  the  shingles  and  tile. 
Ninth  Boy: 

I  am  a  tailor;  I  measure  and  trim; 

I  make  both  your  trousers  and  coat. 

Tenth  Boy: 

Builder  am  I  from  the  keel  to  the  rim 
O^  your  strong,  swift,  and  beautiful  boat. 

Eleventh  Boy: 

I  am  a  florist,  and  in  the  soft  ground 
I  plant  seeds,  bushes  and  trees. 
Twelfth  Boy: 

I  am  a  surveyor  in  fields  often  found 
With  compass  and  chart  on  my  knees. 


All: 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  the  work  weVe  done! 

We  march  in  a  merry  row ; 
The  worker's  the  one; 
We  can  have  the  most  fun; 

Then  hurrah  for  the  things  we  know. 

— L.  A.  C. 

Note. — Each  child  carries  his  tool  and  steps  in 
line  to  recite  last  stanza  in  concert. 


School  Management 

TKe  Teasing  CKild 

Henry  Ackler  for  years  had  been  the  terror  of 
every  teacher  in  the  little  town  of  Zion. 

Henry  was  an  exceedingly  quiet  little  fellow  of 
twelve  years ;  in  fact  he  was  so  quiet  that  each  teacher 
who  had  him  in  her  department  waited  and  waited 
before  reporting  him  to  the  principal,  because  she 
couldn't  find  any  very  great  thing  he  had  done  which, 
when  repeated,  would  have  seemed  worth  noticing. 
He  had  a  little  way  of  always  making  himself  felt 
wherever  he  chanced  to  be,  and  it  was  always  in  a 
tantalizing  way  and  in  one  which  exonerated  himself 
from  blame.  It  was  always  noticed,  however,  that  his 
classmates  all  had  to  suffer  for  his  pranks,  and  he 
was  heartily  disliked  by  all  of  them. 

His  mother  was  a  Vassar  graduate,  his  father  a 
Yale  man.  Both  had  very  peculiar  ideas  as  to  how 
"Henry  should  be  trained." 

He  had  a  beautiful  home  and  everything  possible 
was  done  to  improve  him.  In  fact,  so  'much  had  been 
done  for  him  that  he  was  wise  beyond  his  years,  prob- 
ably having  as  much  general  information  as  the  aver- 
age man  of  twenty-five. 

He  was  well  satisfied  with  himself.  He  wore  a 
manner  of  assurance  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  am 
Henry  Ackler!" 

One  day  while  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  principal, 
in  passing  thru  the  halls,  found  Henry  standing  out- 
side the  door  of  his  department;. 

This  was  particularly  exasperating  to  the  principal, 
as  she  disliked  having  children  punished  in  this  way, 
and  she  had  repeatedly  found  Henry  there. 

Each  time  he  had  been  sent  there,  the  poor,  over- 
worked teacher  had  remained  after  hours  with  him 
to  help  him  in  the  work  which  he  had  lost  thru  being 
disorderly  and  sent  to  the  hall. 

This  time  the  principal  walked  up  to  Henry,  and 
as  she  addressed  him  she  caught  a  peculiar  gleam  of 
satisfaction  flitting  across  his  features. 

She  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  banish- 
ment from  the  room,  and  in  a  much  abused  way 
Henry  said,  "She  sent  me  out  of  the  room  just  be- 
cause I  scratched  my  nose." 

Of  course  the  principal  knew  that  there  was  more 
than  that  for  a  reason. 

At  recess  she  called  the  teacher  to  her  office. 

The  teacher  said  Henry  had  set  the  whole  class 
into  convulsions  of  mirth  iby  scratching  his  nose.  If 
seems  he  had  a  very  peculiar  nose,  as  it  required  con- 
stant scratching,  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  facial 
contortions  which  were  highly  amusing  to  the  children. 

The  teacher  said,  "Why,  Miss  S — ,  Henry  is  always 
doing  something  to  annoy  me  that  way,  but  it  is 
alwavs  something  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  -report.     I 
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just  can't  conduct  a  recitation  without  something  like 
this  happening.  I  have  just  about  lost  my  patience 
with  him." 

Miss  S —  said,  "  ifes,  I  know  how  it  is.  Henry  is 
exasperating.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Gray,  you  must  not 
lose  your  patience.  If  you  do,  the  day  is  lost  and 
Henry  is  the  victor.  He  is  a  born  tease,  but  too  cow- 
ardly to  do  anything  which  will  bring  punishment 
upon  him.  He  will  be  4elighted  if  he  sees  he  is  tan- 
talizing you  and  knows  no  severe  punishment  can 
be  given  him.  We  must  do  something  to  stop  him. 
It  is  wearing  on  you,  and  when  you  stay  in  the  even- 
ing to  help  him  it  only  punishes  you — not  Henry. 
You  are  entitled  to  the  time  after  four  o'clock  for  your 
own  and  not  Henry's  use.  The  pupils  are  entitled 
to  your  attention  during  the  recitation  and  Henry  has 
no  right  to  take  it  from  them  to  himself.  By  absent- 
ing himself  from  recitation  he  is  getting  behind  unless 
you  kindly  remain  to  hear  him  recite  the  lesson  alone. 

"Henry  is  full  of  importance.  He  likes  to  have 
attention  drawn  to  himself.  He  also  likes  to  keep  at 
the  head  of  his  class. 

"Suppose,  tonight,  when  school  closes,  and  you 
dismiss  the  pupils,  that  you  say  nothing  to  Henry 
about  remaining — do  not  act  angry — just  ignore  him." 

Miss  Gray  did  as  directed.  I'he  school  was  ready 
for  dismissal ;  signals  were  given  for  passing.  Henry's 
hand  waved  frantically  and  every  eye  was  upon  hipi. 

Miss  Gray  said,  "What  do  you  wish,  Henry?" 

"Please,  don't  I  have  to  stay  after  school?" 

MSss  Gray  glanced  at  him  and  said,  "Did  I  ask 
you  to  remain?" 

"Nfo,  but  you  know  I  didn't  get  my  spelling  'cause 
you  sent  me  out  into  the  hall." 

Miss  Gray  said,  "If  you  were  not  requested  to 
remain,  of  course  you  are  not  expected  to  remain." 

A  piizzled  look  passed  over  the  faces  of  the  school 
as  they  all  passed  out. 

The  next  day  Henry  again  began  his  teasing. 
When  Miss  Gray  saw  that  it  was  proving  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  class,  she  simply  excused  Henry  from  the 
class  with  no  reprimand. 

Her  calm,  kind,  dignified  manner  impressed  the 
class  and  a  delightfully  interesting  and  instructive  les- 
son was  the  result. 

That  evening  at  dismissal  hour,  Henry's  hand  again 
waved  frantically  in  the  air. 

Miss  Gray  said,  "Do  you  wish  for  anything, 
Henry?" 

"No,  Miss  Gray,  but  don't  I  have  to  stay?  You 
know  I've  got  two  lessons  to  make  up,  because  you 
sent  me  into  the  hall." 

Miss  Gray  said,  "Did  I  request  you  lo  remain, 
Henry?" 

"No,  Miss  Gray,  but  don't  I?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Miss  Gray,  and  the  school 
passed  out,  wise  looks  on  all  faces. 

The  same  thing  was  repeated  the  next  day. 

The  teacher  was  evidently  not  annoyed  by  his 
actions.  They  had  ceased  to  be  amusing  to  his  school- 
mates. He  knew  they  were  having  a  good  time  in 
class  and  advancing  very  rapidly  over  some  new  work 
in  arithmetic  while  he  was  standing  in  the  hall,  losing 
the  benefit  of  the  recitation  and  forgotten  and  ignored 
by  all. 

All  these  thoughts  probably  passed  thru  Henry's 
mind,  because  the  next  day  he  appeared  in  class  and 
conducted  himself  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  and  it  was 


the  last  of  Henry  Ackler's  teasing  and  standing  in 
the  hall. 

The  principal  in  passing  thru  the  halls  never  again 
saw  Henry  or  any  other  child  standing  in  the  hall, 
and  she  and  Miss  Gray  "went  on  their  way  rejoicfiig." 


Don'ts 


1.  Don't  forget  to  be  happy. 

2.  Don't  forget  to  radiate  this  happiness. 

3.  Don't  stay  in  the  close  school  room  after  school 
longer  than  necessary.  Better  leave  some  things  un- 
done than  to  go  to  school  the  next  day  all  tired  out 

4.  Don't  forget  that  nature  is  in  her  glory  this 
time  of  year  and  that  you  can  absorb  much  of  her 
brightness  by  communing  with  her. 

5.  Don't  forget  to  take  the  children  with  you 
sometimes. 

6.  Don't  forget  to  sometimes  go  alone. 

7.  Don't  forget  and  talk  too  much. 

8.  Don't  forget  how  you  hate  to  be  nagged,  and 
then  don't  nag  the  children. 

9.  Don't  forget  to  read  and  tell  pretty  autumn 
stories. 

10.  Don't  forget  to  fill  the  school  room  with 
Autumn's  ibeautiful  offerings. 

11.  Don't  forget  the  joys  of  Autumn,  and  make 
it  a  somber  season  by  dwelling  on  the  death  of  things 
beautiful.  Rather  call  the  children's  attention  to  the 
glorious  harvest,  the  restful  sleep  of  vegetation  after 
the  work  of  the  summer. 

12.  Don't  forget  to  fill  the  school  room  atmos- 
phere with  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the  glorious 
harvest  and  the-  promise  which  Nature  gives  for  the 
future  in  putting  the  seeds  to  sleep,  in  the  flight  of 
the  birds  to  return,  in  the  hibernating  of  animals. 

13.  Don't  forget  to  teach  choice  autumn  memory 
gems. 

14.  Don't  forget  to  keep  your  boards  neat  and 
attractive. 

15.  Don't  forget  your  school  room  housekeeping. 
One  can  judge  largely  of  a  teacher's  ability  by  the 
appearance  of  her  room. 


Images 

If  by  a  day  of  toil  I've  earned 
A  better  thought  and  it  becomes 
A  seed  of  good  in  some  heart , 
I  count  my  wages  by  the  mart, 
A  dividend  of  growing  worth. 

If  I  have  helped  a  soul  to  seek 
The  perfect  purpose  of  its  life, 
Doubly  hath  my  wages  been; 
And  I  am  rich,  indeed,  to  win 
Small  dollars  and  a  living  thought. 

— Amy  Nickerson,  Teacher?  Monthly 


iSotind  Advice 

"Now,  here,  don't  you  go  and  git  sorry  fer  yer- 
self !  There's  always  lots  of  other  folks  you  can  be 
sorry. fer  'stid  of  yerself." 

— Mrs,  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
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Teachers'  Queries 


In  this  Department  of  SCflOOL  EDUCATION  the  editors  will  reply 
to  questions  from  subscribers  relating  to  discipline,  order,  law,  sani- 
tation, method,  etc.  Answers  will  also  be  given  to  questions  In 
grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  and  other  subjects  taught  in 
the  common  and  high  schools,  which  arise  In  regular  school  work. 
Puzzles  and  posers  do  not  belong  in  this  Department.  The  name  of 
the  querist  must  always  be^iven,butnot  necessarily  for  publication. 

5.  C.  B.,  Ray,  N,  D. 

After  futile  study  and  inquiry  for  the  reason  why 
two  minus  quantities  when  multiplied  together  produce 
a  positive  quantity,  I  kindly  ask  thru  School  Edu- 
cation for  an  explanation. 

Ansiver 

The  reason  is  similar  to  that  for  the  grammatical 
rule,  that  two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirma- 
tive. The  character  (positive  or  negative)  of  the  mul- 
.  tiplier  determines  that  of  the  product.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  product  is  positive  whenever  the  multi- 
tiplier  determines  that  of  the  product.*  For  example, 
let  a  be  any  multiplicand  and  e  any  multiplier.  If  c 
is  positive,  it  is  understood  that  the  product  is  as  many 
a's  (either  plus  a^s  or  minus  a's)  as  there  are  units  in 
c.  The  products  of  plus  a  and  minus  a  by  plus  c  are, 
therefore,  pl%^  a  c  and  minus  a  c  respectively.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  c  is  negative,  it  is  understood  that  the 
product  is  negatively  as  many  a's  (either  positive  or 
negative)  as  there  are  units  in  c;  that  is,  if  the  multi- 
plicand is  plus  a,  the  product  is  plus  a  c  taken  negative- 
ly or  minus  a  c;  if  the  multiplicand  is  minus  a,  the 
product  is  minus  a  c  taken  negatively  or  plus  a  c. 

♦This  does  not  mean  that  the  product  is  positive 
whenever  the  multiplier  is  positive,  and  vice  versa. 


A  l¥ord  to  the  IVise 

"Oh,  mamma,"  exclaimed  a  ten-year-old  girl  one 
day,  "What  do  you  think  we  had  to  do  yesterday? 
We  had  to  write  compositions  !*' 

"What  about?" 

"Oh,  on  *The  Seashore' — and  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  seashore,  for  I've  never  been  there. 
Then  we  had  to  write  on  'The  Coming  of  Spring,' 
and  on  'Honesty.'  What  do  you  think  we  could 
write  about  honesty?  I  only  wrote  a  sentence,  and 
I  wrote,  'The  seashore  is  verv  beautiful.' " 

"How  do  you  like  writing  compositions,  Janet?" 

"I  just  hate  it,  I  don't  like  it  one  bit." 

"But  why,  Janet?" 

"They  are  such  foolish  things." 

"But  why?" 

"Oh"  (disgustedly),  "we  don't  know  anything 
about  'em  to  write." 

"But  would  you  like  writing  any  better  if  you 
did  know?" 

"Oh,  sure!" 

"Well,  what  would  you  like  to  write?" 

"Oh,  a  story.  I  like  to  write  stories.  We  haj  a 
patchwork  story  the  other  day,  and  I  liked  that 
very  much,"  etc. 

— /.  S.  R.,  Popular  Educator 


An  £xperiin(ent  in  High  School 
Composition 

Oscar  M  Sullivan 

In  the  course  of  the  English  work  of  the  first  year 
•  high  school  pupils  at  Marietta,  Minn.,  last  year  I  tried 
an  experiment  which  to  my  mind  proved  quite  success- 
ful. It  was  nothing  mofe  nor  less  than  having  the 
class  write  a  continued  story.  The  idea  I  had  gained 
from  an  article  by  a  Hamilton,  Ohio,  teacher  who  had 
tried  the  same  plan  and  recommended  it  highly.  It 
seemed  plausible  that  pupils  after,  inventing  a  set  of 
characters  would  take  mor^  interest  in  following  the 
fortunes  of  their  creatures  than  in  thinking  up  entire- 
ly new  material  every  time  they  wrote. 

This  class  of  mine  had  been  doing  frequent  writ- 
ing, with  about  average  success.  I  tfied  to  make  the 
topics  within  the  pupils'  ken,  but  there  would  usually 
be  several,  and  not  always  the  same  persons,  whose 
productions;  had  the  hammered-out  appearance.  Think- 
ing that  flie  continued  story  plan  might  remedy  this 
situation,  I  determined  to  give  it  a  trial  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  school  year,  when  we  were 
having  composition  only  twice  a  week  (consecutive 
days),  because  of  the  necessity  of  giving  some  time  to 
the  study  of  classics.  The  title  chosen  for  the  story 
was  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Ann  Eliza."  I 
made  the  chief  character  a  girl  for  the  reason  that  the 
class  was  composed  entirely  of  girls.  The  only  re- 
strictions upon  the  pupils  were  that  the  heroine's 
first  name  should  be  Ann  Eliza,  and  that  the  incidents 
in  each  chaPpter  should  conform  in  a  general  way  to 
the  chapter-heading  which  I  would  announce. 

Gratifying  results  attended  the  first  few  chapters. 
Pupils  who  had  hitherto  seemed  devoid  of  fancy 
showed  a  surprising  fertility  of  invention.  The  number 
of  pages  in  the  compositions  doubled,  trebled,  and 
quadrupled.  This  increased  my  work  of  reading  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  felt  disposed  to  plot  the  untime- 
ly death  of  Ann  Eliza,  but  my  conscience  shrank  from 
the  deed.  Variety  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  the  compositions.  The  tendency  to  imitate 
each  other's  work  which  had  sometimes  appeared  was 
entirely  absent  now.  We  had  an  Atm  Eliza  with 
brothers  and  sisters  and  one  who  was  an  only  and 
spoiled  child ;  one  who  lived  in  Boston,  one  in  Minne- 
sota, and  one -in  Michigan;  one  with  a  priggish  dis- 
position and  one  who  was  wayward. 

It  needed  the  remaining  chapters  to  justify  the 
scheme,  though.  I  watched  closely  for  signs  of  a  de- 
crease of  interest,  but  there  were  none.  We  had  two 
months  of  good,  fluent  writing.  Ann  Eliza  was  taken 
from  the  kindergarten  to  her  graduation  from  high 
school  and  each  step  was  portrayed  with  a  vividness 
and  an  abundance  of  resource  that  I  had  not  consid- 
ered my  pupils  capable  of.  The  subject  gave  them, 
in  the  shape  of  the  experiences  of  themselves  and  their 
friends,  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  material  to  draw 
upon,  and  they  were  not  halting  in  availing  themselves 
of  it.  I  had  no  compositions  resembling  the  usual 
forced  exercise  to  go  over  in  those  months,  and  the 
reading  became  for  me  much  less  of  a  task. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  might  be 
danger  of  the  interest  lagging  if  the  story  were  kept 
up  for  a  very  long  period.  I  think  the  lengfth  of  time 
I  gave  to  it  was  just  about  the  right  one.    During  this 
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period  the  interest  was  much  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  for  a  fresh  narrative  or  essay  at  each  reci- 
tation. We  covered  about  eleven  or  twelve  chapters. 
Some  of  these  dealt  with  Ann  Eliza  in  different  grades 
of  school,  some  with  vacations,  some  with  important 
incidents  in  character-development.  The  'best  writing 
of  my  class  during  the  year  was  done  upon  this  story. 
The  pupils  paid  more  attention  to  unity,  to  paragraph- 
ing, to  variety  of  language,  to  direct  quotation,  than 
they  had  in  their  other  essays.  So  all  things  consid- 
ered, I  call  the  experiment  a  success.  The  way  to  learn 
to  write  is  to  write,  and  under  this  plan  the  pupils 
wrote  extensively,  fluently,  and  with  their  hearts  in 
their  work. 


Prevention  of  'Waste 

Supt.  G.  H.  Sanberg 

The  cheapness  of  writing  material  has  developed 
a  great  waste  in  its  use.  This  is  especially  true  in 
our  schools.  When  our  state  inspector,  Mr.  Aiton, 
called  on  us  this  year,  he  spoke  of  the  lack  of  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  scratch  tablets  in  the  schools  he 
visits,  and  remarked  that  during  his  inspection  of 
the  schools  of  Germany,  the  students  there  were 
not  permitted  to  remove  leaves  from  their  note- 
books, and  when  all  the  space  had  been  utilized  the 
pupil  took  the  tablet  to  his  teacher  to  get  permis- 
sion to  procure  a  new  one. 

We  have  followed  the  German  plan  in  our  grades 
except  that  leaves  may  be  removed  for  ^york  to  be 
handed  in,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher. 
The  results  have  been  gratifying  to  us,  for  our 
waste  baskets  are  not  more  than  full;  tlje  perni- 
cious habit  of  crumpling  paper  is  not  being  formed, 
and  we  are  teaching  our  young  people  a  practical 
lesson  in  economy. 


l¥here  Do  You  Stand 

Editor  School  Education : 

Has  there  existed  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  average 
teacher,  in  active  service  of  the  public  schools  today, 
when  it  was  as  important  as  it  now  is  that  he  be 
familiar  with  political  economy? 

Has  there  existed  a  time  when  he  must  have  said, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  to  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong:  "Where  do  I  stand  on  Political  and  Social 
Issues  ?"  as  he  mu^t  at  this  time  of.  our  development 
as  a  nation? 

Regardless  of  political  affiliation,  and  there  are 
earnest  and  good  men  in  all  parties  who  are  doubtless 
striving  to  work  out  our  political  economic  salvation,  it 
is  your  duty  to  yourself  to  know  where  you  stand  and 
to  know  of  "the  faith  that  is  in  you,"  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong. 

Regardless  of  political  affiliation,  men  all  over  our 
great  nation  are  asking  and  answering  by  what  they 
are  doing  the  great  question  as  to  where  they  stand. 

Political  and  municipal  corruption  are  being  aired 
and  vicious  policies  are  being  corrected.  For  your 
school,  your  influence  in  your  home  and  as  a  patriotic 
citizen  of  our  great  country,  "Where  do  you  stand  ?" 

— A  Reader 

Portland,  Oregon. 


The  School  Entertainment 

c4UCE  R  c4LLEN,  LawviOe,  N.  Y. 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Allen,  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  In  the  devisal  of  school  plays*  wUi  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  specially  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  erening  in  the  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

According  to  Season 

Over  tHe  Hills  and  Far  Away^  MTitH  tHe 
Trawelin|{  Seeds 

It  is  intended  that  each  of  the  ten  schoolroom 
plays  of  this  series  be  preceded  by  brief  study  of 
the  subject  upon  which  the  play  is  based.  But  it  is 
not  intended  that  such  study  and  research  be  lim- 
ited to  the  references  given  here.  Nature  books — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent — each  has  its  message  to 
give,  its  suggestion  to  offer.  The  best  magazines 
brim  over  with  attractive  articles  and  illustrations 
Always  the  poets  wait — glad  to  help  and  inspire. 
Best  of  all,  for  a  fortunate  few  of  us,  there  is  Out 
of  Doors  itself. 

Thru  September,  find  out  what  plants  are  ma- 
turing'in  your  own  particular  vicinity.  Interest 
the  pupils  in  the  curious  modes  of  travel  adopted  b> 
different  seed  families.  (References — Wake  Robin, 
by  Burroughs;  Sharp  Eyes,  by  W.  H.  Gibson — sec 
chapters  on  "Seed  Tramps"  and  "Ballooning  Seeds", 
According  to  Season,  by  Frances  Theodora  Par- 
sons, etc.).  If  possible,  illustrate  your  reading  and 
study  by  real  material.  Where  this  is  out  of  the 
question,  substitute  good  photographs  and  colored 
pictures. 

Out  of  this  study,  suitable  topics  for  essays, 
sketches,  stories,  etc.,  will  suggest  themselves  to 
you  or  to  the  pupils  themselves.  Assign  some  of 
these,  such  as  "Seed  Tramps,"  "Ballooning  Seeds," 
or  "The  Travels  of  a  Milkweed  Seed,"  to  different 
pupils  to  be  written  up.  Look  up,  also,  suitable 
songs,  poems,  quotations,  etc.  (See  "A  Thistle 
Sermon,"  by  B.  F.  Taylor,  published  in  his  "Songs 
of  Yesterday";  Whittier's  "Last  Walk  in  Autumn": 
Tennyson's  "The  Poet,"  etc.) 

The  following  songs  and  exercise  may  be  given 
in  either  of  two  ways.  They  may  be  used  as  the 
base  of  a  program  which  is  filled  out  with  the  writ- 
ten work,  poems,  quotations,  etc.,  suggested  above. 
Or  it  may  be  given  as  a  little  play  in  which  the 
school-room  is  the  field  and  the  pupils  are  given 
parts,  such  as  cat  tail,  wild  rose,  burrs,  dandelion, 
etc.  (See  song,  "The  Traveling  Seeds.")  To  aid  in 
the  realism,  trim  the  room  as  plentifully  as  may  be 
with  all  the  out-of-door  things  available — opening 
milkweed  pods,  fluffy  thistles,  cat  tails,  feathery 
streamers  of  clematis,  burrs  of  different  kinds, 
bright  berries  and  rose-hips,  asters  and  golden  rod. 
The  pupils,  also,  may  carry  seeds,  leaves,  etc.  If 
real  material  cannot  be  obtained,  decorate  the  black- 
board with  colored  sketches  and  let  pupils  carry  ar- 
tificial flowers  and  berries.  Into  the  play  weave 
as  many  extra  songs,  sketches,  exercises,  quotations, 
etc.,  as  desired. 
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Program 

Over  tHe  Hills  and  Far  Ainray 

(The  Whole  School) 
(In  order  to  adapt  this  music  to  the  words,  con- 
nect with  slur,  the  first  two  notes  in  measures:  I, 
5,  7,9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15.) 

Where  the  summer  flowers  were  glowing 

Pink  and  sweet  on  every  spray, 
Now,  September  seeds  are  growing 

Riper,  browner,  every  day. 

Winds  come  blowing,  blowing,  blowing, 
To  the  seeds  they  say — 
"Come,  'tis  time  you  all  were  going 
O'er  the  hills  and  far  away. 

"Where  the  happy  brook  is  flowing 
Thru  the  valley's  misty  gray. 
Where  the  mountains  bright  are  showing — 
O'er  the  hills  and  far  away." 


^th  Group — 


All~ 


September  days 

Have  bright  wings,  too, 
Woven  of  haze 

And  sun  and  dew, 
Not  one  delays, — 
September  days 

Have  bright  wings,  too. 


MTings 

(For  as  many  pupils  as  desired,  divided  into  five 
groups.     With  pretty  motions.) 

1st  Group —  So  many  wings 

September  hath, — 
The  wild  bird  sings ; 

Along  her  path 
The  cricket  springs, — 
So  many  wings 

September  hath. 

Along  the  sky. 

Cloud-wings  out-spread, 
A  butterfly  > 

In  gold  and  red 
Flits  lightly  by. 
All  (as  above)    Along  the  sky. 

Cloud-wings  out-spread. 


All  (softly) 


2nd  Group — 


THe  Travelin|{  Seed 

(Air— ''There's  Music  in  the  Air.") 

Introduce  any  flying  motions  of  arms,  hands  and 
fingers;  also  dainty  dance-step  in  chorus,  if  desired. 

Cat  Tail       The  Cat  Tail  sheds  her  fur, 

and  Wild  Rose  strings  her  coral  beads. 

Wild  Rose    The  fields  are  all  astir 

With  a  host  of  traveling  seeds. 

Chorus 
All  Some  they  swim,  and  some  they  blow, 

High  and  low  and  swift  and  slow. 
North,  south,  east,  and  west  they  go — 
The  jolly  traveling  seeds. 

Tzvo  Burrs  The  Burrs  they  "catch  a  ride" — 
Lazy  little  wayside  weeds — 
They  journey  far  and  wide 

With  the  other  traveling  seeds. — Chorus 

Dandelion      A  Dandelion  balloon 

and  All  the  gay  procession  leads. 

Thistle        A  Thistle  air-ship  soon 

Joins  the  other  traveling  seeds. — Chorus 

Clematis       The  Clematis'  soft  curls 

and  Shine  among  the  river  reeds; 

Milkweed     Milkweed  her  wings  unfurls 

With  the  other  traveling  seeds. — Chorus 

Golden  RodThe  Golden  Rod  burns  low, — 
and  Every  wind  its  ashes  speeds, — 

Astor         While  asters,  star-like,  glow 

With  the  other  traveling  seeds. — Chorus 


yd  Group — 


All— 


4th  Group- 


All^ 


To  wings  of  fire 
^     The  woodbine  turns. 
And  brighter,  higher. 

The  sumach  burns. 
On  roof,  on  spire, 
To  wings  of  fire 

The  woodbine  turns. 

Now,  all  the  flowers 
Soft  wings  unfurl, 

Thru,  breeze-blown  hours 
Away  they  whirl 

In  silvery  showers. 

Now,  all  the  flowers 
Soft  wings  unfurl. 


Over  tHe  Hills  and  Far  Aivay 

(Music  same  as  for  first  song) 
(The   Whole  School) 
Seeds  are  going,  going,  going, 

Happy  winds  they  must  obey. 
Lightly,  brightly,  blowing,  blowing 

O'er  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Summer  flowers  will  soon  be  glowing 
Pink  and  sweet  on  branch  and  spray. 

Where,  today,  the  seeds  are  blowing 
O'er  the  hills  and  far  away. 
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Elementaty  Literature 

The  programs  which  are  to  appear  during  the  year  in  this  Depart- 
ment are  prepared  by  Harriette  Wilbur,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  are 
intended  for  use  in  rural  schools,  but  may  also  be  given  in  graded 
schools  by  adapting  parts  or  selecting  those  suitable  for  primary  child- 
ren, or  by  two  grades  of  different  ages  (say  a  first  grade  and  a  fourth, 
or  a  second  grade  and  a  fifth)  combining  to  give  the  programs. 

This  September  program  has  been  made  a  variety 
one,  because  this  first  month  the  new  teacher  will  not 
be  very  familiar  with  the  abilities  of  her  pupils,  and 
there  will  have  been  but  little  time  for  the  preliminary 
study  of  which  a  literary  program  should  be  the  nat- 
ural outcome.  And  then  September  is  a  many-sided 
month,  so  many  things  may  be  touched  upon — Labor 
Day,  Eugene  Field,  and  characteristics  of  the  month — 
that  a  three-part  program  could  easily  be  arranged  for 
the  last  Friday  of  the  month.  Some  such  form  as 
this  would  be  effective: 
Part  L     September : 

1.  "September  Days" — Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

2.  "Legend  of  the  Golden  Rod"— Bertha  Bush 

3.  "Golden  Rod  and  Asters"— Drill 

4.  "Golden  Rod's  Lessons  " — Dialog 

5.  "Story  of  Qytie"— Reading 

6.  "Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young 
Charms" — Moore.     Song 

7.  "The  Squash  Pie"— Chalk  Talk 

8.  "The  Fringed  Gentian" — Bryant 

Part  11.     "Lullaby."     In  honor  of  Eugene  Field 
Part  II L     Labor  Day: 

1.  Tinker's  Chorus — Robin  Hood 

2.  "The  Heritage"— Lowell 

3.  "The  Fruits  of  Labor" — Biographical  Sketches 

4.  "A  Man's  a  Man  For  a'  That"— Burns 

5.  "Captains  Courageous" — Kipling 

6.  "Merry  Workers" — ^Action  Song 

7.  "Boys  Wanted  " 

8.  "Happy  Peasant" — Schumann 
Decorations  could  be  made  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 

different  tools.  Invitations  could  be  prepared  in  book- 
let form,  the  covers  made  of  drawing  paper  and  orna- 
mented with  a  spray  of  golden-rod,  a  sunflower,  or  art 
in  the  shape  of  some  tool — a  spade,  or  a  trowel.  The 
invitations  could  be  worded  in  some  formal  way,  and 
the  program  added. 

Part  I.     I.     "September  Days" — ^Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
The  golden  rod  is  yellow, 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down. 
The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun ; 
In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 
Its  hidden  silk  has  spun, 
The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 

In   every  meadow  nook; 
And  asters  by  the  brookside 

Make  asters  in  the  brook. 
From  dewy  leaves  at  morning 
The  grape's  sweet  odors  rise. 
At  noon  the  road's  a-flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies. 
By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here, 
With  summer's  best  of  weather, 
And  autumn's  best  of  cheer." 


2.  "Legend  of  the  Golden  Rod."  That  it  is  said 
to  be  a  miniature  copy  of  the  elm  tree  (and  fairy  lore 
states  that  one  was  transformed  into  the  other),  is 
given  very  prettily  in  this  little  poem: 

Under  the  dome  of  the  blue,  blue  sky, 
In  the  golden  September  weather, 

Sunshine  and  shadow  flitting  by. 
The  wee  little  fairies  were  dancing  together. 

Above  them  an  elm  tree  rose,  stately  and  tall, 
Yellow  as  gold  the  bright  leaves  shone. 

But  the  fairies  said,  "We  are  so  small. 
We  want  some  smaller  trees  of  our  own." 

The  queen  of  the  fairies  looked  down  and  smiled, 
Then  raised  her  wand  with  a  little  nod, 

And  each  little  happy  fairy  child 

Danced  under  a  spray  of  golden  rod. 

3.  "Golden  Rod  and  Asters."  In  the  Summer 
Teachers^  Helper  will  be  found  a  play  entitled  "The 
Butterfly  Dance."  This  could  be  given  by  little  girls, 
wearing  no  particular  costume  unless  it  be  white 
dresses.  Half  the  number  carry  sprays  of  golden  rod 
and  the  remainder  carry  asters.  When  the  pianist 
begins  to  play  the  little  two-step  given  in  this  exercise 
(or  in  the  absence  of  a  pianist  the  children  sitting  may 
hum  the  air)  the  flower  girls  skip  in,  golden  rod  alter- 
nating with  aster. 

4.  "Golden  Rod's  Lesson."  (This  poem  could  be 
given  as  a  dialog  by  two  little  girls,  one  wearing  a 
sunbonnet  to  represent  the  child,  and  the  other  wear- 
ing wreaths  of  golden  rod.  The  child  asks  the  ques- 
tions and  the  flower  replies )  : 

"Golden  Rod,  why  do  you  look  so  bright? 
The  sun  has  given  me  part  of  his  light. 

What  makes  you  grow  so  straight  and  tall  ? 
I'm  trying  to  answer  an  upward  call. 

Why  do  you  bloom  in  summer  so  late  ? 
I'm  told  to  be  patient — ^and  so  I  wait. 

What  makes  you  beautiful.  Golden  Rod? 
I'm  trying  to  tell  what  I  know  of  God. 

Golden  Rod,  what  can  we  learn  from  you  ? 
To  be  cheerful  and  gentle,  modest  and  true." 

5.  "Story  of  Qytie."  Some  child  who  is  a  good 
reader  may  give  this  seasonable  myth: 

CLYTIE 

Clytie  was  a  beautiful  water  fairy  who  lived  in  a 
cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Her  cave  was  lined 
with  pretty  colored  shells,  the  floor  was  of  sand,  white 
as  snow,  and  her  chairs  were  stones  covered  with  soft, 
green  moss.  A  large,  pink-lined  sea-shell  was  her 
carriage  and  the  gold-fish  and  turtles  were  her  horses. 
When  she  wished  to  ride  slowly  she  ordered  her  tur- 
tles fastened  to  her  carriage,  but  when  she  wished  to 
go  very  fast  it  was  her  gold-fish  that  drew  her. 

Clytie's  dresses  were  made  of  pale-green  sea-moss, 
and  her  hats  were  yellow  sunbeams.  One  day  she 
called  her  turtles  and  drove  away.  The  water  was 
very  warm,  and  her  horses  went  so  very  slowly  that 
Clytie  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  the 
carriage  was  washed  upon  the  shore  by  a  big  wave. 
Qytie  opened  her  eyes  in  wonder.     She  had  never 
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seen  the  birds,  trees,  flowers,  or  sun  before.  She 
stepped  from  her  sea-shell  carriage  and  sat  upon  a 
rock.  Then  she  saw  the  sun  in  his  golden  carriage, 
and  thought  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful. 
She  sat  there  all  day  until  the  sun  drove  down  behind 
the  hill,  and  then  she  went  home.  But  every  day 
afterward  her  fastest  gold-fish  carried  her  to  the  shore 
that  she  might  watch  the  sun. 

One  evening  when  he  had  sunk  down  in  the  west. 
Clytie  found  she  could  not  walk.  The  sun  had  seen 
her,  and,  because  she  was  so  beautiful  and  flower-like, 
and  because  she  loved  the  sunbeams  so  well,  he  had 
turned  her  into  a  flower,  golden  like  her  hat,  with 
leaves  and  stems  of  pale  green,  and  a  big  brown  face 
like  her  eyes. 

This  flower  turned  its  face  from  east  to  west,  fol- 
lowing the  sun  as  he  moved  slowly  across  the  sky  ir. 
his  golden  chariot.     Because  of  this  the  flower  was 
called  "Sunflower,"  and  to  this  day  every  sunflower  ■ 
keeps  its  face  toward  the  sun. 

6.  "Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young 
Charms" —  (The  school  could  sing  this  ballad,  or  it 
could  be  a  sold,  or  sung  by  little  girls  holding  tall  sun- 
flowers as  staffs). 

7.  "The  Squash  Pie."  This  chalk  talk  is  given 
by  a  small  boy,  who  draws  on  the  blackboard  as  he 
recites : 

"This  is  the  seed  that  I  found. 

(Draws  a  pointed  oval  seed) 
"This  is  the  earth  that  covered  the  seed  that  I 
found : 

(Smears  over  the  seed  with  chalk) 
"This  is  the  rain  that  moistened  the  earth  that  (etc.) 

(Makes  marks  above  seed  to  represent  rain) 
"This  is  the  sunshine  that  helped  the  rain  that 
moistened  the  earth  (etc.) 

(Draws  the  sun) 
"This  is  the  vine  that  grew  in  the  sunshine  that 
helped  the  rain  (etc.) 

(Draws  a  vine) 
"This  is  the  squash  that  came  on  the  vine  that 
grew  (etc.) 

(Draws  a  squash) 
"This  is  the  pie  that  was  made  from  the  squash   , 
that  came  (etc.) 

(Draws  a  circular  pie  divided  into  eighths) 
(With  a  bow)  "And  I  am  the  boy  that  ate  the 
pie  that  was  made  from  the  squash  that  came  on  the 
vine  that  grew  in  the  sunshine  that  helped  the  rain 
that  moistened  the  earth  that  covered  the  seed  that 
I  found."  . 

8.  "The  Fringed  Gentian."  (Should  the  teacher 
have  no  copy  of  Bryant's  poems,  one  may  be  obtained 
of  The  Northwestern  School  Supply  Company,  Min- 
neapolis.) 

Part  11.  "Lullaby."  Six  little  girls  with  dolls 
may  recite  in  turn,  after  singing  some  pretty  lullaby 
song,  these  poems  of  Field's: 

"Rock-a-by  Lady,"  "Japanese  Lullaby,"  "Nlorse 
Lullaby,"  "Nightfall  in  Dordrecht,"  "Little  Croodlin'- 
doo."  "Armenian  Lullaby."  If  desired,  they  could 
dress  in  costume  of  nation  represented,  the  first  one 
representing  American  mother. 


Part  III.    "Labor  Day." 

1.  "Tinker's  Chorus."  (A  copy  of  this  may  be 
obtained  of  any  music  publishing  house.)  The  boys 
who  sing  it  march  in  tapping  on  tin  oans.  If  given  by 
small  children  they  might  sing  the  chorus  and  then 
give  a  little  calisthenic  drill  with  their  pans,  as  in  a 
tambourine  drill. 

2.  "The  Heritage."  This  poem  of  Lowell's  could 
be  read  by  an  older  pupil  or  responsively  by  two  boys. 
It  is  better  read  than  recited,  for  a  well-read  poem, 
partially  committed  to  memory,  is  better  than  a  poorly 
recited  one.  This  would  not  'be  given  by  small  chil- 
dren. If  read  or  recited  by  two,  the  first  boy  reads 
three  verses,  then  the  second  boy  reads  three,  then  the 
first  boy  reads  the  seventh  stanza,  the  second  the 
eighth,  and  both  read  the  ninth. 

3.  "The  Fruits  of  Labor."  Short  biographies  of 
men  who  have  begun  life  as  poor  boys  or  have  sur- 
mounted difiiculties,  would  make  a  very  profitable  and 
inspiring  exercise.  Six  or  seven  of  these  sketches, 
about  five  minutes  in  length,  could  be  given  on  such 
men  as  Burrit,  the  linguist;  Edison,  the  practical  in- 
ventor; Lincoln;  Cyrus  W.  Field;  Marshall  Field; 
Franklin ;  Roosevelt ;  Bayard  Taylor,  author  and  trav- 
eler ;  Farragut,  the  sailor ;  Peter  Cooper,  the  inventor ; 
encyclopaedias,  current  magazines,  books,  bound  vol- 
umes of  magazines,  will  furnish  material  for  these 
short  essays,  and  each  one  shall  be  the  resume  of  short 
morning  talks  on  the  different  persons.  Girls  could 
Write  of  Carey  Sisters,  Florence  Nightingale,  Frances 
E.  Willard,  and  Lucy  Larcom.  Millet's  pictures  of 
workers  could  be  made  an  illustrated  biography,  and 
Breton's  "The  Lark,"  which  has  made  immortal  some 
poor  peasant  girl  who,  as  she  worked,  found  time  to 
love  Nature  and  its  beauties,  would  make  an  admirable 
subject  for  a  picture  sketch. 

5.  "The  Workers."  (This  action  song  is  sung 
to  the  air,  "Solomon  Levi,"  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Summer  Teacher's  Helper  in  the  play  entitled 
"Come  to  Breakfast.") 

1.  I  am  a  little  farmer. 

My  produce  all  is  cheap. 
I  am  a  little  miller, 

The  nicest  flour  I  keep. 
I  am  a  little  baker 

As  neat  as  e'er  was  seen. 
I  am  a  little  butcher, 

My  shop  is  bright  and  clean. 
Chorus: 

Workers,  all  so  merry, 
Workers,  happy  and  cheery, 
The  world  is  wide  and  needy, 

And  if  we  all  are  true 
The  world  will  be  the  better 
For  what  we  workers  do  . 

2.  I  am  a  little  blacksmith, 

I'll  set  your  horse's  shoe. 
I  am  a  little  carpenter, 

I'll  make  a  house  for  you. 
I  am  a  little  tailor, 

I  make  the  nicest  suits. 
A  shoemaker  am  I,  sirs, 

Please  buy  a  pair  of  boots. 
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3.     I  am  a  little  hatter, 

Your  head  Fll  cover  well.  • 

I  am  a  little  tinner, 

My  things  I  wish  to  sell. 
I  am  a  little  painter. 

Don't  let  your  house  get  gray. 
I  am  a  little  dentist, 

Don't  let  your  teeth  decay." 

This  song  makes  a  good  quartet  for  boys.  They 
walk  in  singing  chorus,  and  making  different  gestures, 
as  sowing  grain,  a  mill-wheel,  a  carpenter  nailing,  a 
tailor  stitching  (etc.).  One  boy  sings  the  first  two 
lines  of  first  verse,  while  sowing  seed ;  the  second  boy 
revolves  his  hand  in  front  as  tho  a  mill-wheel  is  grind- 
ing, while  he  sings  the  next  two  lines;  the  third  boy 
sings  about  the  baker  while  kneading  loaves,  the  fourth 
boy  personates  the  butcher  sawing  meat.  While  they 
sing,  the  chorus  they  walk  up  and  down,  hands  pock- 
eted. The  first  boy  then  sings  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  second  verse  while  stooping  as  if  nailing'  a  horse's 
shoe  on  the  second  boy,  who  holds  up  his  foot  like  a 
horse;  second  'boy,  as  the  carpenter,  is  plying  a  ham- 
mer while  kneeling  on  one  knee;  the  third  boy,  the 
*tailor,  sits  cross-legged  while  stitching;  the  fourth 
stands  on  one  foot  while  nailing  his  shoe.  All  keep 
these  positions  while  singing  chorus,  the  first  boy  nail- 
ing an  imaginary  horseshoe.  In  the  third  verse,  the 
last  boy,  who  is  the  dentist,  looks  into  the  mouth  of 
the  third  boy;  the  other  gestures  will  suggest  them- 
selves. The  last  chorus  they  whistle  while  walking 
out,  hands  pocketed. 

6.  "Captains  Courageous."  This  boy  story  of 
Kipling's  is  such  a  forcible  example  of  the  wholesome 
influence  of  work  that  a  short  review  of  it  might  be 
introduced  into  the  program.  It  would  be  well  to  read 
the  story  to  the  pupils  and  let  some  one  reproduce  it 
for  a  written  exercise,  enlarging  upon  the  fallowing 
points : 

(a)  A  description  of  Harvey  Cheyne's  appear- 
ance and  characteristics  before  his  accident'  (pages  5 
and  256  in  the  book),  his  father's  wealth,  and  his 
mother's  unwise  solicitation  for  him. 

(b)  His  training  under  Captain  Disko 

(c)  Comparison  with  Dan 

(d)  The  fisher's  life  and  Harvey's  interest  in 
the  work 

(e)  The  change  for  the  better  (pages  258  and 
262) 


(f)     His  talk  with  his  father  (pages  287-298) 

7.     "Boys  Wanted"— 

"Wanted — a  boy."    How  often  we 
'  These  very  common  words  may  see ! 
Wanted — a  boy  to  errands  run. 
Wanted  for  everything  under  the  sun ; 
All  that  the  men  today  can  do, 
Tomorrow  the  boys  will  be  «loing,  too ; 
For  the  time  is  coming  when 
The  boys  must  take  the  place  of  men. 

"Wanted — the  world  wants  boys  today 
Alnd  she  offers  them  all  she  has  for  p^y — 
Honor,  wealth,  position,  fame, 
A  useful  life  and  a  deathless  name. 
Boys  to  shape  the  paths  for  men, 


Boys  to  guide  the  plow  and  pen, 
Boys  to  forward  the  tasks  begun. 
For  the  world's  great  task  is  never  done. 

"The  world  is  anxious  to  employ 
Not  just  one,  but  every  boy 
Whose  heart  and  brains  will  e'er  be  true 
To  work  his  hands  shall  find  to  do. 
Honest,  faithful,  earnest,  kind, 
To  good  awake,  to  evil  blind ; 
Heart  of  gold,  without  alloy 
Wanted — the  world  wants  such  a  boy." 

9.  "Happy  Peasant" — Schuman.  (This  air  is 
found  in  the  Spring  Helper  in  the  "Basket  of  Easter 
Eggs,"  where  it  is  entitled  "Humpty  Dumpty.")  It 
is  played  on  the  piano  or  hummed  by  children  at 
seats)  while  a  line  of  boys  could  mow  grass  in  time 
to  the  music,  stopping  occasionally  to  wipe  their  per- 
spiring brows. 

(These  suggestions  will  give  the  teacher  ideas  as  to 
how  other  material  she  may  have  on  hand  could  be 
adapted  for  use  in  such  a  program.) 


A  Home-Made  Hectograpli 

So  many  teachers  have  asked  about  making  a  hec- 
tograph that  I  give  the  way  we  make  ours.  We  went 
to  a  tinner  and  got  a  shallow  pan  ten  inches  wide  and 
twelve  inches  long.  We  put  one  ounce  of  best  fish- 
glue  in  a  tin  can  and  covered  it  with  water,  letting 
it  remain  over  night,  pouring  off  any  water  remain- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  setting  tlie  can  of  glue  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  While  it  was  dissolving, 
a  six-ounce  bottle  of  glycerine  was  put  into  the  warm 
water  and  placed  on  the  back  of  the  stove  where  it 
Height  gradually  get  a  little  warmer.  When  tke  glue 
was  thoroughly  dissolved  the  glycerine  was  poured  in 
slowly,  stirring  well.  It  was  then  taken  off  and  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added,  tl^n  all  was  poured 
into  the  pan.  Bubbles  were  pricked  with  a  needle 
and  it  was  set  on  a  level  surface.  There  it  remained 
for  three  days  covered  with  a  newspaper  to  keep  out 
the  dust.  A  bottle  of  hectographic  ink  was  secured 
from  the  druggist  and  the  thing  which  we  wished 
copied  was  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  was 
placed  face  down  on  the  now  solid  surface  in  the  pan. 
In  a  few  seconds  this  was  removed  and  a  clean  paper 
placed  on  the  surface  and  removed  at  once.  It  held 
as  good  as  an  image  as  the  one  drawn  on  the  first 
paper.  You  can  usually  get  thirty  or  more  good  prints 
from  the  one  drawing  or  writing.  When  through, 
wash  off  the  ink  which  may  be  left  with  a  soft  sponge. 
Cover  it  up  and  keep  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Ours  cost 
u§  thirty  cents  and  we  used  it  etery  week  all  winter. 

— Nebraska  Teacher 


At  a  recent  school  examination  in  an  English 
school,  H.  M.,  inspector,  put  the  question  to  a  class 
of  little  girls :  "Why  is  it  that  only  the  Queen's  head 
appears  on  a  penny?"  "Please,  sir,  'cos  there  isn'l 
room  for  her  feet." 
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Maps  and  Globes 


I 


Their  Accuracy  is  Guaranteed 

By  the  Foremost  Geographers  in  the  World — No  Map  or  Globe  Ever  Leaves 
their  establishment  that  is  not  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Corrected  Right 
Up-to-date. 

COLORS   ARE   WARRANTED    NOT  TO   FADE 

Johnston's  Maps  and  Globes  are  Lithographed  [not  printed]  in  permanent 
non-fading  Oil  Colors. 

They  are  Most  Beautifully  and  Artistically  Colored 

The  Maps  are  25  per  cent  Larger  than  Corresponding  Maps 

of  other  Publishers 
They  Cost  no  more  than  Inferior  Goods 

There  are  still  other  reasons  why  you  should  use  nothing  but  Johnston's  Maps  and 
Globes  in  your  schools.    Send  for  Our  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

North-Western    School    Supply    Co., 

Sales  Agents 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

WbM  wrttloff  t*  advertlMTS,  pImm  state  tlMt  ym»  saw  the  ad.  la  School  Bducation 
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<3ent  ians 


A.  M.  NIVEN 


Towarrs  the  end  of  September,  before  the  severe 
frosts  hr.ve  come  with  their  cruel,  killing  blight,  and 
when  ?11  the  wayside  flowers  are  heavy  with  their 
seed,  a  lovely,  sky-tinted  flower,  exquisite  in  form 
and  rich  in  color,  "bluer  than  the  bluest  sky,"  rises 
serene  and  beautiful  from  its  moist,  shady  bank 
to  smiJe  a  hope  into  our  saddening  hearts.  Its  name 
is  the  fringed  gentian,  and  if  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  some  brought  in,  or.  better  still,  to 
set  them  growing,  we  shall  have  a  rare  treat. 

When  we  have,  looked  into  its  "sweet  and  quiet 
eye,"  we  shall  surely  wish  to  get  acquainted  with 
its  relations — the  Closed  Gentian  and  the  Five- 
Flowered  Gentian;  and  so  we  shall  ask  the  children 
to  hunt  for  the  hiding  place,  and  go  with  them  to 
the  favored  spot  to  3tudy  this  interesting  family. 

The  f rincfed  gentian  j^rows  on  a  round,  smooth  stem,  about 
•  two  feet  high.  This  stem  bears  the  single,  large,  blue  flower  at 
its  summit.  The  corolla  has  four  spreading,  daintily  fringed 
lobes.  The  calyx  is  four-cleft  with  tapering  points.  There  are 
four  stamens,  and  one  pistil  with  two  atigmas.  The  lance- 
shaped  leaves  grow  opposite.  It  is  biennial;  sometimes  it  lasts 
as  late  as  October,  but  a  severe  frost  blights  it. 

The  closed  gentian  also  has  a  smooth,  erect  stem  about  two 
feet  high.  The  stem  bears  a  cluster  of  flowers  of  a  darker  blue 
than  the  fringed  gentian.  There  are  also  flowers  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  corolla  is  closed  ti&:ht  and  folded  like  a  fan 
— perhaps  to  protect  the  treasures  inside  from  Jack  Frost's  cold 
bites.  It  never  opens,  but  always  looks  like  a  bud,  and  it  has 
not  the  graceful,  fragile  look  of  the  fringed  gentian.  Its  sharp- 
pointed  leaves  are  almost  oval  in  shape  and  they  turn  brown 
as  they  grow  old. 

The  five-flowered  gentian  is  rarer  than  the  closed  gentian, 
and  its  flowers  are  small.  It  grows  in  the  woods  on  a  slender, 
branching  stem,  which  bears  five  pale  blue,  bell-shaped  flow- 
ers in  a  cluster  at  the  top.  It  has  four  or  five  stamens  and  one 
pistil.  The  calyx  is  small  and  five-cleft.  The  lance-shaped 
leaves  clasp  the  stem. 

The  Le£:end  of  the  Qentian 

[For  Reproduction.] 

Once  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  was  caught  in  a 
shower.  She  ran  to  a  Gentian  and  asked  for  shel- 
ter. "Who  are  you,  that  you  disturb  me  so  late  a^ 
night  ?"  asked  the  Gentian.  '*I  am  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies,  and  I  only  ask  for  shelter,"  said  the  lit- 
tle stranger.  "Go  and  ask  my  sister  over  there  to 
take  you  in,  and  leave  me  to  sleep,"  said  the  cross 
Gentian.  The  poor  Fairy  Queen  turned  sadly 
away,  but  a  sweet  voice  called  to  her,  "Poor  little 
lady,  come  in  and  I  will  shelter  you  till  morning." 

Looking  around  she  found  that  it  was  another 
Gentian  that  called  to  her,  so  she  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation.  At  early  dawn  the  Fairy  Queen  rose 
and  said  to  the  friendly  Gentian  :  "I  am  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,  and  I  can  repay  you  for  your  kind- 
ness. You  and  your  children  shall  hereafter  have 
the  power  ^r  cr^en  your  pretty  fringed  eyes  to  the 


sunlight,  but  your  selfish  sister's  shaii  remain  for- 
ever closed." 
Spelling 

Write  the  words  on  the  board  during  general  les- 
son and  let  the  children  study  them  for  their  spell- 
ing lesson.  When  they  write  about  the  gentian  in 
the  afternoon  they  will  not  have  to  ask  how  to 
spell  the  hard  words. 

September,  closed,  queen,  corolla,  stigmas,  gentian,  mpist.. 
fairies,  calyx,  pistil,  fringed,  shady,  shelter,  stamens,  opposite. 

Dictation 

May  said  to  her  teacher,  "Here  is  a  riddle  for 
you.     What  flower  is  bluer  than  the  bluest  sky  ? "  ' 
"I  think  that  must  be  the  fringed  gentian,"  replied 
Miss  Smith.   "You  have  guessed  right !"  cried  May. 
Memory  uems 

Write  a  memory  gem  on  the  board  about  the 
flower  and  let  the  children  study  it.  Refer  to  it 
often  and  have  it  repeated  many  times.  They  will 
soon  learn  to  link  verse  and  flower  together,  and 
even  to  use  the  musical  words  of  the  poet  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  thoughts.  Children  are  born 
imitators. 

"The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun; 
In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 

Her  hidden  silk  has  spun." 

"When  gentians  roll  their  fringes  tight. 

To  save  them  for  the  morning. 
And  chestnuts  fall  from  satin  burs 

Without  a  sign  of  warning." 

"But  just  before  the  snows 

There  came  a  purple  creature 
That  ravished  all  the  hill : 

And  Summer  hid  her  forehead 
And  mockery  was  still." 

Write  Bryant's   poem  on  the  board  and  read  it 

over  once  or  twice  to  the  children.      Tell  them  you 

will  leave  it  on  the  board  for  a  week  to  see  how 

many  will  get  one  or  two  verses,  or  all  of  it,  by 

heart.      Remind  them  of  it  occasionally  by  asking 

how  many  can  say  a  verse.      When  the  week  is  up 

set  aside  a  period  to   hear  it,  but  please  do  not 

forget  all  about  it. 

Thou  blossom  bright,  with  autumn  dew. 
And  covered  with  the  heaven's  own  bli;.% 
Thou  open'st  when  the  quiet  li^ht 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  trosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O'er  wandering  brooks  and  sprinfi[s  unsecE, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  drest. 

Nod  o'er  the  ground  bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  wentest  late  and  com'st  alone 
.  When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  its  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 
Blue— blue— as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart. 

-^William  Cullen  BryatvL 
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Little  Bo  F>eep 


A.  Boquet  of  Sprlnii:  Beauties 


We  give  herewith 
some  illustrations  which 
accompany  three  of  the 
stage  plays  for  little  act- 
ors. Ten  of  these  stage 
plays  appear  in  the  Sum- 
mer Helper.  These  are 
some  of  the  many  fea- 
tures contained  in  the 
large  general  number  of 
the  Teachers  Helper, 
which  is  called  the 
"Teachers  Summer 
Helper." 


The  price  of  the  Sum- 
mer Helper  is  50c.  All 
the  other  Helpers  — 
Autumn,  Winter  and 
Spring — are  35c  each,  or 
li.foforthe  four  num- 
bers.    Address 

Teachers  Helper 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Oat  Watermllllon 
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HENRIETTA  CLOPATH 
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The  Jay 


CHARLES  A.  KBBLER 


The  jay  is  a  jovial  bird— Heigh-ho! 
He  diatters  all  day 
In  a  frolicsome  way 
With  the  murmuring  breezes  that  blc^ — 
Heigh-ho! 

Hear  him  noisily  call 

From  the  red-wood  tree  tall 
To  his  mate  in  the  opposite  tree,  Heigh-ho! 

Saying:  "How  do  you  do?" 

As  his  topknot  of  blue 
Is  raised  as  polite  of  can  be — Heigh-ho! 

Ch,  impudent  jay, 
With  your  plumage  so  gay, 
And  your  manners  so  jaunty  and  free, — 
Heigh-ho ! 
How  little  you  guessed. 
When  you  robbed  the  wren's  nest. 
That    any    stray    fellow     would     see! 
Heigh-ho !        —5/.  Nicholas, 


We  Can  Do  So  Little 


GEORGE  DU  MAURIER 


A^lhtle  work,  a  little  play 

To  keep  us  going — ^and  so  good-day  ! 

A  little  warmth,  a  little  light 

Of  love's  bestowing— and  so  good-night ! 

A  little  fun  to  match  the  sorrow 
Of   each  day's  growing — ^and   so  good- 
morrow  ! 

A  little  trust  that  when  we  die 

We  reap  our  sowing!  And  so — good-bye! 


A  Sugsestion  to  Teacher 


If  teachers  mean  by  examination 
To  show  the  scholar's  information. 
Why  do  they  carefully  seek  out 
Such  difficult  things  to  write  about  ? 

These  are  the  questions,  as  a  rule, 
The  teachers  ask  us  in  our  school : 
What  time's  the  clock  in  Congo  State" 
When  Persian  clocks  are  striking  eight?" 

"Halve  the  squaie  of  seventy-three 
And  what  will  a  tenth  6f  sixteen  be  ?  " 
"What  was  the  reason  Charlemagne 
Sent  his  great-grandaunt  to  Spain 


"Explain  what  came  of  the  Gothic  war. 
And  what  the  Turks  were  fighting  for 
When  Venice  conquered  Charles  Martel 
And  ancient  Constantinople  fell." 

"Name  the  products  of  Peru, 
And  all  the  rulers  of  Timbuctoo." 
"Point  out  the  errors  in  the  words, 
'Green  cheese  ain't  not  made  of  curds;' 

•Him  was  not  the  friend  of  he;' 
*He  hadn't  ought  to  written  me.'  " 
Now,  for  instance,  we'll  suppose 
They  wish  to  show  what  a  fellow  knows; 

Then  they'll  be  glad  of  a  few  suggestions 
As  to  a  set  of  useful  questions  : 
"What  did  one  Columbus  do 
In  October,  1492  ?  " 

"Will  some  bright  scholar  kindly  say 
Which  is  'Independence  Day'  ?  " 
"What  little  girl  will  be  so  candid 
As  to  tell  us  when  the  pilgrims  landed  ?  " 

"The  war  of  181 2,  my  dear. 

Was  fought  in  what  particular  year  ?  " 

"Kindly  tell  us,  if  you  will, 

What  nations  fought  at  Bunker  hill  ?  " 

"Who  cut  down  a  cherry  tree. 
And  helped  to  make  a  nation  free  ?  " 
"Name  a  certain  English  queen 
Who  still  upon  her  throne  is  seen." 

If  teachers  only  had  the  tact 
To  hit  upon  the  proper  tact. 
Recitations  then  would  be 
More  creditable  to  them  and  me. 

— Selected^ 


A  Uttle  Bird  TelU 


Eavesdroppers 


S.  A.  GILMOR 


The  gay  wind  whistled, 
And  played  with  the  snow. 

The  icicles  shivered 
To  feel  the  wind  blow. 

The  snow-birds  chattered 

Under  the  roof. 
The  icicles  listened 

Without  a  reproof. 

The  icicles  listened 

But  naught  did  they  gain. 
These  sharp  little  eavesdroppers 

Listened  in  vain. 


Now  isn't  it  strange  that  our  mothers 

Can  find  out  all  that  we  do  ? 
If  a  body  does  anything  naughty. 

Or  says  anything  that's  not  true, 
They'll  look  at  you  just  a  moment 

Till  your  heart  in  your  bosom  swells. 
And  then  they  know  all  about  it, 

For  a  little  bird  tells. 

Now  wnere  that  little  bird  comes  from 

Or  where  that  little  bird  goes, 
If  he's  covered  with  beautiful  plumage. 

Or  black  as  the  king  of  the  crows; 
If  his  voice  is  as  hoarse  as  a  raven's. 

Or  clear  as  the  ringing  of  bells, 
I  know  not— but  this  I  am  sure  of— 

A  little  bird  tells. 

You  may  be  in  the  depths  of  a  closet, 

Where  nobody  sees  but  a  mouse; 
You  may  be  all  alone  in  the  cellar, 

You  may  be  on  the  top  of  the  house: 
You  may  be  in  the  dark  and  the  silence. 

Or  out  in  the  woods  and  the  dells — 
No  matter— wherever  it  happens. 

The  little  bird  tells. 

And  the  only  way  that  you  may  stop  him 

Is  just  to  be  sure  what  to  say;— 
Sure  of  your  words  and  your  actions, 

Sure  of  your  work  and  your  play : 
Be  honest,  be  brave,  and  be  kindly. 

Be  gentle  and  loving  as  well, 
And  then  you  can  laugh  at  the  stories 

All  the  birds  in  the  country  may  tell. 
_^__  — Afum, 

ilahomet's  Choice 


LYDIA  A.  COONLKV 


"If  I  had  but  two  loaves  of  bread," 

Mahomet  said, 
"I  would  sell  one,  that  I  might  buy 
Sweet  hyacinths  to  satisfy 

My  hungry  soul." 

Great  Oriental!    Prophet  wise! 
You  taught  each  one  of  us  who  fain 

By  body's  dole 

Would  feed  the  soul. 

That  it  is  gain 
When  hyacinths  he  buys 
E'en  though  he  sacrifice 

His  loaf  of  bread. 

— Christian  RegisUr. 
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READ 


What  Supt.  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City 
Says  of  the  Green  Valley  School 

SCPKRIMTBMDBNT  OF  OlTY   SCHOOLS. 


■^  ••  vrntmrm.  Mi^m,  • 


KAwaAa  Grrv.  Mo.  ^VM   14,1907. 

Mr.  C.  W.   0.  H7d«, 

MlBzieApolls,  lUxmasota. 
Sear  8ir:- 

Itarlxig  the  last  thr«e  dajt  as  I  hare  gona  tram  school  to  sohool 
oa  ttaa  straat  oars,  I  baTo  r«ad"Zha  Oraaa  Tallay  Sohool",aBd  as  is  1B7  oustont 
liLTsaAlag  a  good  lioolc,  I  bavs  writtaa  07  aotes  oa  the  nargia  of  tha  pagss. 
jjpon  oonatiag  I  fiad  I  have  tpphasissd  thirtj-fifs  differ SBt,Taliiahle,  .peda- 
gogioal  suggestioas  iadioatiag  taot,  skill,  aad  reaovftoafaln^sa  Xa  ^a«ltB« 
with  papils,  jpareats  aad  tha  oommiaity  ia  geaaral.     X  read  OTsry  liae  ia 
it  aad  hetweea  the  liaes.heoaaaa,  with  the  ezoeptioa  of  tha  atteapt  to  slj- 
reoket  tha  sohool-hoase ,  nn;^  of  it  is  a  histoxy  of  w^  oaa  szperisace. 

It  is  oae  of  the  few  hooks  that  "Z  waated  wore  of  it**'  f&ea  I 
pat  it  aside. 

It  is  hrin-foll  of  ooBioa  sease.     Vo  oae  eagaged  ia  taaohing  oaa 

read  it  without  heiag  haaefited.     I  waat  to  kaow  vore  of  Miss  Diz.   X  aa  sure 

had 
the  Coaaty  3iiperiatea4eat  oane  to  Missouri ,  aad  I  haiewAthe  pleasure  of  ezaa- 

iaiag  his,  listsaiag  to  his.  LatiH^  qaotatioas,  his  poetioal  effasioas.aad  hla 

worldly  wisdon  ia  gsaeral. 

I  thiak  tha  host  test  of  a  hook  ia  how  it  wakes  oae  feel  after 
raadiag  it.     Measured  h7  this  staadard,"the  Oreea  Talley  S^ool**  wakes  me 
feel  two  or  three  iaohAs  taller,  saTsral  pouads  heaTier,aad  a  great  doal  wore 
ohserfal,-ia  ihort,  tha  toaio  effect  X  nark  as  Inellsat! 

I  thaak  you,  Mr.  Hyde,  nost  siaoerely  for  the  pleasure  this  little 
Toluwe  has  afforded  ne,  aad  I  en  glad -that  yon  wrote  it. 

Tours  sipoaralyt 


/^  ^.A^^Ci^^ 
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THE    OREEIN    VAUUEV    SCHOOL^ 

INow   Ready 

Has  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  State  Readins:  Circle  Board 


C.  W.  G.   UYDB 


PREFACE 


The  principal  of  the  Green  Valley  School  is  still 
living.  He  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience 
as  teacher  and  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that  if 
he  were  to  begin  a  second  life  on  earth,  he  would,  in 
view  of  that  experience,  choose  the  schoolroom  as  a 
field  in  which  to  do  service  to  humanity  and  win 
that  satisfaction  which  is  the  reward  of  a  congenial 
task  well  done. 

The  Green  Valley  School  (names  are  of  course 
changed)  is  the  one  school  of  all  in  which  he  has 
labored,  whose  memories  are  sweetest  to  him.  One 
of  his  greatest  pleasures  is  in  the  occasional  tidings 
that  come  to  him  from  his  former  pupils.  It  is  still 
his  privilege  to  meet  some  of  them  face  to  face. 

Allie  Harley  has  been  something  of  a  traveler. 
Eva  P.lack's  principal  work  is  now  in  the  champion- 
ship of  the  woman's  suffrage  movement.  A  recent 
letter  from  her  contains  the  following  passages: 

"What  a  flood  of  pleasant  memories  your  letter 
evoked  and  how  the  tears  snrinq-  to  the  once  *mis- 
chievous  eyes'  as  I  think  of  the  dear  old  days.  *  *  * 
How  delighted  I  was  when  you  would  come  to  my 
seat  and  sit  beside  me  a  little  while  now  and  then. 
*  *  *  It  does,  indeed,  seem  strange  to  think  of  Calvin 
Green  (a  son  of  Squire  Green,  a  member  of  the  school 
hoard  interviewed  by  Dr.  Wakely  in  Chapter  X)  as 


justice  of  the  supreme  court ;  Judge  Boyd  of  the  su- 
preme court  of said  to  me  that  Judge  Green 

writes  the  smoothest  decisions  of  any  judge  of  his 
acquaintance.  *  *  *  " 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Harkins,  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Anita  county,  is  based  on  memories^ 
which  linger  in  the  mind  of  Rutledge  Stockley.  The 
old  gentleman  grew  more  pedantic  and  lost  none  of 
his  geniality  as  the  weight  of  years  accumulated.  He 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Mr.  Stockley  makes  an  occasional  visit  to  Green 
\'"alley  and  it  has  been  a  rare  pleasure  to  him,  five — 
ten — twenty  years  after  the  cessation  of  his  work  in 
the  Green  Valley  School,  to  drop  into  Dan  Loring's 
grocery  store  and  talk  with  his  old  friend  about  the 
days  and  the  people  of  long  ago.  Poor  Dan!  he  no 
longer  dispenses  sugar  and  sunny  smiles  over  the 
grocery  counter.  He  has  gone  "the  way  of  all  flesh" 
and  his  son — Stockley's  old  pupil — succeeds  him. 

"The  Green  Valley  School"  is  the  true  record  of 
a  real  school.  Its  purpose  will  be  accomplished  if 
they  who  read  it  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  its 
perusal  as  the  author  has  experienced  in  committing 
the  principal's  narrative  to  paper  and  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  they  are  able  to  catch  and  utilize  the  spirit 
\yh\rh  an^'mnted  Rutledge  Stockley  and  rendered  his 
ndn^inictration  of  the  Green  Vallev  School  a  success. 


Price,  $KOO;    to  Teachers,  7S  cts* 

Adciro««  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  Minneapolis,  JVUnn. 
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Which  is  the  Right  Form  to  Use 

1.  A  ball  and  socket  (forms,  form)  a  good  joint. 

2.  What  sounds  (have,  has)  each  of  the  vowels? 

3.  The  end  and  aim  of  his  life   (is,  are)   to  get 

money. 

4.  Bread  and  milk  (are,  is)  wholesome  food. 

5.  Nine-tenths  of  the  result  (depends,  depend)  on 

this. 

6.  Why  (are,  is)  dust  and  ashes  proud? 

7.  A  number  of  boys  (were,  was)  present. 

8.  A  new  class  of  words  (is,  are)  here  introduced. 

9.  His   hope   and   ambition    (was,   were)    to   be   a 

teacher. 

10.  There  (are,  i^)  no  data  at  hand. 

11.  In  honesty  and  promptness  (consist,  consists)  a 

good  business  reputation. 

12.  In  the  savage  mind  there  (seem,  seems)  to  be  a 

few  abstract  ideas. 

13.  To  profess  regard  and  to  act  differently  (mark, 

marks)  a  base  mind. 

14.  Ambition  is  one  of  those  passions  that  (is,  are) 

never  satisfied. 

15.  One  of  the  cities  (were,  was)  built  still  (remain, 

remains). 
Following  are  answers  to  the  foregoing  which  we 
find  in  an  exchange.     Most  of  them  are  right,  but  a 
few  are  wrong.    Which  three  are  wrong,  and  why  ? 

I.  Forms;  2,  have;  3,  is;  4,  is;  5,  depends;  6,  is; 
7,  were;  8,  is;  9,  was;  10,  are;  11,  consists;  12,  seem; 
13,  marks;  14,  is;  15,  was,  remains. 

— Western  Teacher 

School  ^^{pws  and  Personals 

( Continued  from  page  11) 

In  Massachusetts  in  any  city  or  town  the  board  of 
education  can  place  the  teachers  on  permanent  tenure. 
There  are  eighty-two  cities  and  towns  that  have  placed 
their  teachers,  a  total  of  5,535  teachers,  on  permanent 
tenure.  This  indicates  high  local  appreciation  of 
teachers.  — Journal  of  Education 


A  beautiful  commencement  announcement  of  the 
Cambridge  (Minn.)  high  school  was  sent  us  by  Supt. 
Newton  H.  Hegel,  just  too  late  for  the  June  number 
of  School  Education.  This  was  the  first  annual 
commencement  and  there  were  twelve  in  the  graduat- 
ing class. 


Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  an  aged  Quakeress  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  turned  over  to  Booker  T.  Washington, 
the  negro  educator,  $1,000,000  to  be  expended  on  the 
rudimentary  education  of  negroes  in  the  South. 


Common  school  commencement  exercises  for 
Douglas  county  were  held  at  Alexandria,  Minn.,  May 
25,  under  the  direction  of  County  Superintendent  The- 
odore A.  Erickson.    There  were  74  graduates. 


There  are  182  young  Filipinos  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  taking  honors  all  along  the 
line.  Miguel  Nicdao  represented  the  state  of  Illinois 
in  an  inter-state  oratorical  contest  held  at  Emporia, 
Kansas.  Nicdao  is  a  student  at  the  state  normal  school 
at  Normal,  111.  At  Cornell  University  the  Philippine 
students  have  organized 'a  sextette  which  has  become 


one  of  the  most  popular  organizations  in  the  college. 
At  the  normal  school  in  DeKalb,  Ind.,  the  young  Fili- 
pinos organized  a  champion  football  team  which  re- 
cently defeated  the  faculty  team. 

— Journal  of  Education 


During  the  past  year  Dr.  H.  S.  Baker  has  c(Mn- 
pleted  the  two  years  post-graduate  course  in  English 
history,  required  by  Hamline  University  for  the  degree 
oi  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  degree  will  be  conferred 
on  him  at  the  commencement  in  June.  Although  two 
years  of  study  are  required  of  all  not  strictly  students 
at  the  university,  to  complete  the  work,  he  finished  the 
work  in  one  year  in  the  intervals  of  other  work. 


The  educational  rally  at  Wheaton  in  May  was  a 
success  in  spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions.  County 
Supt.  Williams  knows  how  to  make  things  go. 

Professor  Frederic  E.  Qements,  of  the  chair  of 
plant  physiology  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  professorship  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  has  spent  the  summer 
in  studies  of  Rocky  Mountain  botany  at  the  Pike's 
Peak  laboratory,  near  Manitou,  and  in  studies  in  other 
parts  of  Colorado. 


Supt.  F.  E.  Lurton  believes,  as  does  School  Edu- 
cation, in  the  educational  and  inspirational  influence 
that  comes  from  seeing  and  hearing  those  not  con- 
nected with  the  school.  During  t^e  year  1906-07,  his 
high  school,  at  Fergus  Falls,  listened  to  twenty-five 
morning  talks  from  doctors,  business  men,  ministers, 
actors,  soldiers,  artists,  politicians,  etc.,  on  such  topics 
as  "Rich  Without  Money,"  "Logging,"  "An  Audi- 
ence with  the  Pope,"  "Coal  Mines,"  "The  Japanese," 
"Politics." 


Prof.  E.  J.  Morgan,  principal  for  the  past  two  years 
of  the  Alcester,  South  Dakota,  city  schools,  has  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Garretson  schools  in 
the  same  state  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $10.00  more  than 
he  has  received  at  Alcester.  Garretson  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  towns  in  the  state,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  800,  and  being  but  19  miles  north  of  Soo  Falls. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  made  several  improvements  in  the 
Alcester  schools,  a  two-year  high  school  course  hav- 
ing ibeen  inaugurated,  among  other  changes. 


An  unusual  and  well-deserved  compliment  has  been 
tendered  Supt.  H.  C.  Hess,  of  Glencoe.  He  has  been 
recalled  to  Sleepy  Eye,  where  he  was  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  at  a  substantial 
increase  of  salary. 


Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Alfred  F., 
Charles  C,  and  John  S.  Pillsibury,  of  Minneapolis,  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Lee  has  secured  for  the  department  of 
histology  and  embryology,  University  of  Minnesota, 
the  Handapparat,  or  working  library,  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor William  His,  of  Leipzig.  This  collection  com- 
prises over  8,400  monographs  and  separates  contri- 
buted by  over  2,500  different  authors. 


There  was  an  attendance  of  250  at  the  meeting  of 
school  boards  in  Rochester,  Minn. 
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[Continued  from  page  3] 


Primary  Department 

It  gives  the  management  of  School  Education 
peculiar  pleasure  to  announce  that  Kathlyne  J. 
Libby  will  continue  as  editor  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment. Miss  Libby 's  extended  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  rural,  graded,  and  normal  schools  gives 
her  a  peculiar  fitness  for  this  work.  Her  depart- 
ment has  new  plans  for  bright  and  original  games, 
stories,  songs,  etc.,  that  will  delight  the  teachers  of 
little  ones. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  this  department 
will  be : 

/•     Short  Stories  Ulustrating  Methods  in  School  Man- 
agement 
These  will  be  true  stories  reproduced  for  the 
benefit  of  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. 
2»     Practical  School  Room  Aids 

Here  will  be  given  explicit  directions  for  making 
school  room  apparatus  at  slight  expense  which  will 
make  teaching  easier  and  more  delightful  in  every 
way.    Illustrations  will  accompany  these  directions 
when  needed. 
5.     Expression  Work 
Blackboard  Stories 
Devices  for  Seat  Work 
Memory  Gems 

Special  Aids  in  Key  Method  in  Phonics 
Industrial  Work 

Actual  Lessons  Reproduced  in  Language,  Reading. 
Phonics,  Games,  etc* 
SO.    Historical  Stories 

Draivintf 

The  illustrated  lessons  by  Miss  Henrietta  Clo- 
path  in  last  year's  School  Education  have  been 
m6st  helpful  to  teachers  and  have  won  high  com- 
mendation from  connoisseurs  for  their  artistic  mer- 
it. The  best  promise  we  can  make  for  this  depart- 
ment is  that  Mile.  Clopath's  lessons  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  year  1907-08. 

TeacKers  Queries 

Answers  will  be  given,  in  this  department,  to 
questions  which  concern  the  teacher  in  his  rela- 
tions to  pupils,  school-board,  patrons,  society,  and 
himself;  and  to  questions  on  subjects  taught  in  com- 
mon and  high  schools.  Puzzles  and  *'posers"  are 
excluded. 

Name  and  address  of  writer  must  accompany 
each  question,  but  a  request  not  to  publish  them 
will  be  observed.  Only  questions  requiring  brief 
answers  can  be  answered. 

Department  of  Practical  MetKods 

The  feature  of  this  department  is  ways  of  doing 
or  devices  that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valu- 
able in  schoolroom  practice.  Teachers  who  are 
well  informed  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed 
specific  cases  of  teaching  discipline.  School  Edu- 
cation will  if  possible,  make  this  feature  of  its  work 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 


4. 

7. 
9. 


TKe    City  Superintendence 

School  Education  has  contained  matter  of  in- 
terest in  all  phases  and  grades  of  school  work.  But 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  department  that  will 
specially  appeal  to  superintendents  and  principals. 
This  department  will  discuss  such  topics  as  the 
following : 

-   I.  Use  of  the  circulating  library 

2.  Use  of  the  reference  library 

3.  Management  of  the  text-book  library 

4.  Records  of  pupils  in  high  school  grades 

5.  School  finance 

6.  Teachers  meetings 

7.  Relation  of  superintendent  to  principal 

8.  Relation  of  superintendent  to  teachers 

9.  The  superintendent  and  the  board 

10.  How  much  class  room  work  should  the  super- 
intendent do? 

11.  The  superintendent  in  the  community 

12.  The  superintendent's  relation  to  school  ath- 
letics, inter-school  debates,  etc, 

13.  To  what  extent  should  the  superintendent 
have  a  voice  in  the  construction  of  new  and  the 
repair  of  old  buildings? 

14.  What  relations  should  exist  between  the  city 
and  the  county  superintendent — between  the  city 
school  and  the  rural  schools? 

]&lementarx  I^iteratiire 

Something  to  interest  boys  and  girls  of  from 
ten  to  fourteen  in  the  best  things  from  the  world's 
great  authors.  School  Education  is  fortunate  in 
having  secured  to  conduct  this  department.  Miss 
Harriette  Wilbur,  who  is  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Teachers'  Helper  as  the  author  of 
Stage  Plays  for  Little  Actors.  The  program  for 
September,  1907,  is  entitled  "The  Literary  Hour," 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  variety  entertainment — a 
sort  of  overture  to  the  year's  work.  Other  pro- 
grams are  "Birds  Christmas  Carol,"  "New  Year's 
Reception  to  American  Authors,"  "Champions  of 
Liberty"  (a  Memorial  Day  exercise),  "Children  of 
Dickens,"  "Famous  Men  in  School,"  etc. 

Department  of  Examinations 

For  several  years  School  Education  has  printed 
in  each  issue  one  set  of  questions  used  in  the  last 
state  teachers'  examination,  with  answers.  Teach- 
ers have  derived  great  profit  from  the  study  of  the 
department,  and  it  will  be  continued  during  the 
yeai-  1907-08.  The  subjects  selected  for  this  depart- 
ment will  be  such  as  common  school  teachers  are 
most  interestefl  in,  such  as  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar,  etc. 

See  announcement  of 

••PRIZE  CONTEST •• 

on  page  1  of  tKis  issue 
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The  board  of  education  in  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn., 
opens  the  new  school  year  with  a  crusade  against  the 
use  of  cigarets  and  pipes  by  high  school  students,  and 
the  laws  against  selling  or  giving  tobacco  to  minors 
and  also  the  state  law  prohibiting  minor  students  from 
smoking  in  public  places  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

Women  have  some  form  of  school  suffrage  in  the 
following  states  and  territories:  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Vermont,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Utah,  Idaho,  Delaware, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Washing- 
ton. 

Teachers  Beware.  Mrs.  Fred  Williams,  of  Bear 
Point,  Wis.,  was  seriously  injured,  not  long  ago,  in 
spanking  her  son.  Cause, — a  dynamite  cartridge  in 
the  lad's  hip  pocket.  Hie  historia  docet  that  boys 
should  be  made  to  empty  their  hip  pockets  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  be  spanked. 

Milo  H.  Stuart,  formerly  assistant  principal  at  the 
manual  training  school  in  Indianapolis,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  St.  Paul  board  as  principal  of  the 
Cleveland  high  school,  and  John  M.  Guise,  who  has 
held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lake 
Crystal,  has  been  appointed  principal  ot  the  Franklin 
school. 

Dietrich  Lange,  principal  of  Humboldt  High 
School,  St.  Paul,  has  lectured  during  the  last  summer 
on  birds  and  other  timely  science  topics  before  Chau- 


tauquas  in  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  Delavan,  Wis.,  Pontiac, 
Petersburg,  and  Hockford,  111.  Mr.  Lange  is  author 
of  Wild  Birds  of  the  Northwest  and  several  other 
Nature  Study  books. 

Peoria,  111.,  manufactures  more  whisky  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Can  geography  teachers  or 
pupils  tell  why? 

The  qualifications  required  of  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Minnesota  are  higher  than  they  ever  were. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  a  far  larger  number  of 
young  women  are  equipping  themselves  for  school, 
teaching  than  ever  before.  As  a  result  of  the  more 
stringent  regulations  the  schools  of  the  state  are  doing 
work  of  a  far  higher  order  than  ever  before. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  schools  of  Polk  county,  Minn., 
inspector  of  graded  schools,  Challman  said  the  work 
being  done  here  in  the  rural  institutions  of  learning  can 
now  compare  favorably  with  that  which  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  schools  in  the  older  and  more  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  state.  The  only  respect  in 
which  they  differ  is  in  not  having  such  substantial 
buildings  as  in  other  sections. 

The  Lincoln  high  school  building  at  Hibbing  cost 
$92,000  without  furnishings.  It  has  eight  grammar 
grade  rooms,  a  high  school  assembly  room  seating 
240  pupils,  two  laboratories,  four  recitation  rooms,  a 
70x30  foot  gymnasium,  separate  rooms  designed  for 
sewing,  domestic  science  and  manual  training,  an 
auditorium  with  600  opera  seats  besides  some  nine 
toilets  and  baths. 


SOME  NOTABLE  TEACHERS'  BOOKS 


THE  KEY  METHOD 

OPTBACHINa 

PRIMARY  READING 
By  Kathlyne  J.  Libby 

This  10  the  most  modern  and  effective  method  of 
teaching  the  mechanical  phase  of  the  subject. 
Teachers  have  had  the  most  brilliant  success 
with  it.  It  Is  practical  and  simple,— easily  under- 
stood and  easily  applied.  Directions  are  given  In 
minute  detail.  The  charming  method  used  by 
Miss  Llbby  In  her  rural,  grade  and  model  school 
worlc  Is  here  fully  explained.  Every  teacher  can 
use  it.  It  Is  adapted  to  any  school  where  little 
children  are  learning  to  read.  It  turns  failure  in- 
to success  and  makes  drudgery  a  delight.  In  a 
word,  it  is  Indispensable  to  the  teacher  of  little 
ones. 

Sent  posUMld  to  any  teacher  for  ZSc 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Department  O  Minneapolis,  Mlnn^^ 


Special    Days  in  School 

By  JEANL,  OOWDY 

Ooth,  22S  pages 

Programi  for  Speck!  Days  \  How  ih^]l  Xhny  he 
drrfloged?  Whtjre  tjin  luiuble  selections  be 
fQund?  Where  cjitj  wc  eei  £tpprOT>rUte  uiusk?' 
W  here  are  biofrapEiles^just  lorsff  onouifh—of  ihp 
poets  and!  other  "fpeclal"*  woprc  to  be  Kad? 
Where  can  on(j  obtain  helj>  In  'making  up''  a  pm- 
^nim?  The  otie  answer  is;  In  "Special  Day fl  In 
Scboor',  Every  prasmm  is  a  Jes^ion  In  pnrrlot- 
hm.  Every  s«L«ctfQn  Is  of  permanent  vnjue. 
This  is  II  book  fer  tlretj  teachers.  The  chNdrcn 
like  M.  The  parents  delli^it  In  ilie  rxerclse.s  out- 
II  n<?d  In  1 1 .  It  1  s  for  Y  OU— you  who  read  t  h  li  ne* 
tice.    Write  for  It  now* 

S^nt  i^^stp^ilJ  on  reiielpt  of  price,* 

Boiin<j  In  paprti  40c;  bound  In  cloth,  6Sc 

North-Westerti  School  Supply  Co* 

Dcpt.  D  Mbineapolla,  Miiia. 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS^ 

IKI? *i£!)S?.',t!*'P«^  *™  without  question  the  finest 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  published.  They  are 
edited  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  teach- 
ers In  the  country.  They  give  programs,  methods, 
songs,  drawing,  and  devices  for  each  month  In  the 
year,  and  are  beautifully  and  profusely  Illustrated. 
Four  books  In  the  series;  named  Autumn.  Winter. 
Spring,  and  Summer  respectively.  The  Summer 
number  covers  work  for  the  whole  year  and  Is  larger 
than  the  others.  Cover  designs  done  In  beautiful 
three-color  work.  Money  refunded  to  any  purchaser 
who  Is  not  more  than  satisfied. 
PRICBS:  Bach  Naniber(except  Summer)  $  .';S 
Summer  No.  [Urffer  than  others]  .50 
Send  today  for  copy  or  ask  for  further  informa- 
tion.   Address 

Teachers'  Helper, 

Departmenf  p,  MInneapoUs,  Minn., 


''Special  Days  in  School''  is  to 
the  upper  grades  and  the  High  School 
Hvhat  the  ''  Teachers  Helpers  "'  are 
to  the  lower  grades*  A  boon  to 
every  teacher. 


The  ''Key  Method''  unlocks  the 
mystery  of  teaching  Primary  Read- 
ing* It  is  written  by  an  experienced 
teacher  who  is  a  friend  in  need  to  the 
experienced  and  inexperienced  alike* 


The 
bright,    _     .^, 

know  Itfhere'^'to  find'^  elsifk>here* 
Keep  them  on  your  desk  for  daily 
use* 


'^Helpers"  supply  fust  the 
cheery,    help    you    "don't 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  yau  saw  the  ad.  In  School  BdnoatlMl 
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our  reach.  And  he  who  is  satisfied  to  build  Idwer  than 
his  noblest  reach  in  character;  he  who  is  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  his  noblest  for  the  boys  and 
girls  builds  too  low. 

The  men  of  accomplishment  have  all  aimed  high ; 
they  have  aimed  at  the  noblest  and  best  that  was  in 
them.  Grant  aimed  to  do  his  best  with  the  work  in 
hand.  It  was  so  with  Lincoln  and  the  rest  of  the  noble 
list.  They  reached  the  heights  because  they  had  high 
and  noble  aims  in  life — the  aim  of  doing  their  best. 
But,  of  course,  their  ascent  was  not  made  by  a  single 
bound.  Twas  reach  by  reach,  and  step  by  step.  But 
with  a  strong  grasp  they  held  every  gain. 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept,    . 

Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night.'* 

Had  they  failed,  they  could  have  sung  joyfully  with 
Lowell : 

Greatly  begin !  though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime." 

Are  not  all  our  aims  only  relative  to  our  height  as 
men  and  women?  Aim  high,  but  first  count  the  cost 
as  well  as  the  gain.  Aim  high,  but  measure  your 
powder  before  you  aim.  Aim  high!  But  remember 
that  the  "highest'*  to  you  is  the  exact  stature  of  your 
own  noblest  self.  Aim  high !  But  remember  that  the 
only  stars  that  shine  for  you  to  .hitch  your  wagon  to 
are  the  stars  that  are  set  in  the  skies  that  bend  over 
your  own  soul. 

Ti^^^^  V.v  sQt-npthiner  bcttcf  in  life  than  dollars,  some- 
thing better  than  honor,  something  better  even  than 
what  men  call  success.  Aim  high.  "Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Our  highest  aims,  if  accompanied  by  a  determina- 
tion to  earn  all  we  get,  are  none  too  high.  The  best 
that  we  can  give  to  those  under  our  charge  is  none 
too  good. 

"Give  love  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 
Have  faith  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 
Give  truth  and  your  gifts  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

And  honor  will  honor  meet, 
And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet, 
For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 


School  c/^ews  and  Personals 


While  Margaret  I.  Taggart  of  the  Edmond,  Okla., 
Normal  was  in  the  east  this  summer,  a  political  con- 
vention nominated  her  for  the  county  superintendency. 
This  action  was  very  complimentary  to  her  as  she  had 
no  knowledge  that  such  a  thing  was  contemplated. 
She  was  compelled  to  decline  the  honor  in  view  of  the 


pressure  of  her  duties  as  supervisor  of  training  in  the 
normal  school. 

At  this  time  of  year  when  many  of  our  subscribers 
have  changed  places,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rect address  of  all.  If  each  one  would  read,  and  act 
upon,  the  notice  which  always  comes  after  the  table 
of  contents"  on  the  editorial  page,  it  would  save  the 
Review  manager  much  valuable  time.  Most  of  our 
subscribers  do  this  and  earn  our  gratitude  for  their 
business-like  habits.  A  few,  chiefly  new  subscribers, 
need  to  be  reminded. — Educational  Review,  St.  John, 
N.  B. 

Same  here. — School  Education. 

Henry  M.  Hart,  formerly  principal  of  the  Butte, 
Mont,  high  school,  takes  charge  of  the  Spokane  high 
school  this  year.  He  succeeds  David  E.  Qoyd,  who 
goes  to  the  principalship  of  the  Oregon,  Utah,  high 
school. 

Pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Glenville  (Minn.)  schools 
in  all  departments  are  entering  upon  the  year's  work 
with  a  spirit  of  industry  and  good  will,  which  bids 
fair  to  make  the  year  a  happy  and  successful  one. 

A  director  of  physical  training  has  been  appointed 
for  the  Boston  school  system,  and  a  professional  nurse 
has  been  assigned  to  each  of  the  twenty-two  districts. 

In  a  table  recently  published,  which  presents  sta- 
tistics of  the  British  Empire,  the  total  population  is 
placed  at  382,746,835,  and  the  area  at  11,423,283 
square  miles. 

County  Superintendent  J.  F.  Larson,  of  Washing- 
ton County,  Minn.,  has  just  issued  a  course  of  study 
for  the  rural  and  graded  schools  of  his  countv.  Its 
aim  is  to  make  the  work  of  the  schools  more  uniform, 
definite,  systematic,  and  intelligent.  An  examination 
of  Supt.  Larson's  72-page  pamphlet  shows  his  work 
to  be  well  done. 

Boston,  the  center  of  learning  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  announces  with  a  great  show  of  pride  that  there 
are  actually  enough  seats  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  for  the  scholars,  but  fails  to  make  it  clear  whether 
this  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils  or  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  seats.  The  New  York  school 
board  increased  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools 
.-^3,000  only  to  find  that  the  attendance  had  at  the  same 
time  grown  46,000.  If  the  schools  had  a  greater 
seating  capacity,  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  would 
not  have  to  be  so  large. 

The  genial  senior  editor  of  School  Education  is 
out  in  Montana,  visiting  his  sons  and  enjoying  a  few 
weeks'  vacation.  He  will  come  back  refreshed,  en- 
thused, enriched,  and  the  November  School  Educa- 
tion will  be  tne  better.  He  will  be  filled  with  the 
ozone  of  the  mountains,  the  fragrance  of  the  valleys, 
and  will  blow  a  breeze  of  inspiration  in  his  future  edi- 
torials. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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On  June  14  the  Norwegian  Parliament  passed  a 
bill  giving  the  suffrage  to  all  women  twenty-five 
years  old  who  are  taxed  on  an  income  enjoyed  by 
themselves  or  their  husbands  of  $113  in  cities  and 
$84  in  the  country.  The  new  law  creates  a  total  of 
300,000  women  voters. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  directed  the  secretary  of  the 
association  to  adopt  the  shorter  style  of  all  of  the 
300  selected  words  in  the  publications  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Superintendent  George  A.  Franklin,  of  Austin, 
Minn.,  is  superintending  an  $8,000  repair  job  on  the 
high  school,  a  $4,000  addition  to  a  ward  school,  and 
the  erection  of  a  $20,000  new  building.  Mr.  Franklin 
is  contemplating  a  ten  days'  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
before  taking  up  regular  work  in  his  schools,  which 
are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 

South  Carolina  has  raised  the  salaries  of  county 
superintendents  from  $400  to  $1,200. 

The  resolutions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Los  Angeles 
indorsed  the  efforts  being  made  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  teachers;  favored  harmonizing  of  the  child  labor 
and  truancy  laws,  and  urged  the  state  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  every  child;  impressed  upon  edu- 
cators that  the  building  of  character  was  the  real 
aim  of  the  schools;  urged  the  abolition  of  secret  so- 
cieties, fraternities  and  sororities  in  schools,  denounc- 
ing them  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  schools  and 
pupils;  declared  for  the  merit  system  for  promotion 
of  teachers  and  against  political  intrigue  and  resolved 
strongly  in  favor  of  world  peace  and  international 
arbitration. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Baker,  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  authoi 
of  two  excellent  monographs  on  education,  entitled 
Educational  Values  and  The  Unconscious  Element  in 
Discipline.     The  former  appeared  first  in  Education. 

Three  women  have  recently  been  appointed  mem- 
bers  of  the  city  school  board  in  Milwaukee. 

Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  "I  long  to  see  manual  training  introduced  in 
the  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  The 
great  educational  work  which  Georgia  should  do  foi 
her  children  is  not  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  and 
loaf,  but  that  they  may  be  able  to  think  and  act." 

The  total  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
state  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  now  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  in 
addition  to  the  funds  received  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, from  endowment  and  from  fees. 

The  summer  normal  school  which  was  held  in 
Valley  City,  N.  D.,  in  August,  was  the  largest  ever 
held  there.  Seven  counties  represented  by  nearly  500 
teachers.  This  is  much  larger  than  the  attendance 
last  summer. 

Sixteen  million  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States,  and  the  country  spends 
about  three  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to  educate 
them'. 


In  1899,  26  nations  participated  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague.  The  Conference  of  1907  has 
delegates  from  45  nations. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  voted,  in  June, 
by  a  majority  of  285,  that  the  veto  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  abolished. 

A  laboratory  has  been  established  in  Paris,  France, 
for  the  scientific  study  of  children.  The  aim  is  to 
find  out,  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  the  physical 
and  mental  value  of  the  average  child  at  various  ages. 
This  laboratory  was  founded  by  Prof.  Alfred  Binet, 
of  the  Sorbonne. 

Mark  Twain  and  General  Booth  have  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  Honoris  Causa,  Oxon. 

The  population  of  Minneapolis  is  estimated  at 
309,591.  The  estimate  is  made  on  the  number  of 
names  in  the  city  directory  just  completed.  This  num- 
ber, 137,596,  exclusive  of  deaths,  removals,  and  busi- 
ness firms,  is  multiplied  by  2J4,  which  is  generally  em- 
ployed thruout  the  country  in  making  up  population 
figures  based  on  directory  tables. 

Valparaiso    University   of   Valparaiso,    Ind.,   has 
been  placed  on  the  Indiana  "accredited"  list  for  pre-   ^ 
paring  teachers  for  their  work. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Simon  Flexnor,  the  head  of  the 
Rockefeller  institute  for  medical  research  in  New 
York,  has  discovered  a  serum  which  will  cure  menin- 
gitis, which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  incurable. 

A  Pasteur  institute  is  now  located  at  the  state 
university,  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  treat  patients. 

Graduates  of  the  negro  educational  institutions  of 
the  south  are  applying  in  large  numbers  for  p>ositions 
in  the  government's  civil  service  and  many  of  them 
are  on  the  list  of  eligibles.  White  men  do  not  apply 
for  such  positions  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  the  de- 
mand, as  they  find  more  lucrative  openings.. 

The  board  of  education  in  Minneapolis  has  adopted 
a  resolution  advancing  the  maximum  salary  for  grade 
teachers  to  $1,000.  The  following  cities  now  pay  a 
maximum  of  $900  a  year :  Brookline,  Mass.,  Qeveland, 
Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Spokane,  and  Tacoma.  The  follow- 
ing pay  more  than  $900 :  Philadelphia,  $920 ;  Seattle, 
$960 ;  Los  Angeles,  $984 ;  San  Francisco;  $996 ;  Cincin- 
nati, Hoboken,  Chicago,  and  Yonkers,  $1,000;  Newark, 
$1,100;  Oakland,  $1,200;  Washington,  $1,350. 

Marshall  County  Schools  is  the  name  of  a  new  pa- 
per published  at  Warren,  Minn.  The  editor  and  pub- 
lisher is  L.  M.  Mithun,  the  enterprising  county  super- 
intendent. Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  be- 
tween the  county  superintendents  on  the  one  hand  and 
school  officers  and  teachers  on  the  other.  The  first 
number  contains  much  matter  of  interest  and  value  and 
does  credit  to  all  concerned  in  its  production.  Miss 
Brown's  article  on  the  use  of  the  school  library  is  filled 
with  excellent  hints. 
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Ui^pfp  J  GOOD  COMPETENT  MAN  to 
ffdlllvU  act  as  traveling  salesman. 
Salary  and  expenses  paid.  Excelent  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Unquestionable  ref- 
erences required. 

Qarland  Refining  Company, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


QuestionsforGlassStudy 


ON 


College  Entrance  Requirements 

In  Bnsiish 


by 


High  School  Teachers  Especi:illy 
For  High  School  Use 


NOW    READY 


10c 
ISc 


Questions  on  Ivan  hoe,  . 
Questions  on  Macbeth, . 
Questions  on  Julius  Caesar,   10c 
Questions  on  Silas  Marner,     10c 
Questions  on   Idylls   of  the 
King, 15c 

Special  Discounts  on  Quanti- 
ties for  School  Use 

The  University  Publishing  Gomp'y 

134  No.  11th  St.,   LINCOLN,    NEB. 


Dustless  Setioolroom  Floors 

When  it  is  considered  that  circulating  dust  carries  and  spreadadi^eases^  such 
as  Tul>erculosis  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  Pneumonia,  and  many  others,  the  value  of  a  floor  dressing 
which  will  preclude  circulation  of  dust  in  schoolrooms  will  be  appreciated. 

STANDARD  FLOOR 
DRESSING 

la  laying  the  dost  In  schootrootns  and  piihUc  buildings 
every w|ierc»  nnd  is  giving  ^rcat  i;ati>%feictidu.  Kxhaustive 
tests  iihow  that  the  amqunt  of  clrculntiug  dust  i»  reduqied 
firvftt-fwrtftJis  wherever  it  is  ustd. 

Not  orilv  docs  Standard  Floor  Dre^ioj;  prevent  the  tlr- 
culation  df  tlust  hut  it  also  preserves  the  floor! tig  aud  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  labor  ueccssary  to  keep  the 
floors  clcan.1.  It  $ave»  Us  o\fti  cost  many  tiTiici*  over.  Three 
or  four  applicattous  a  yenr  give  bcrst  fltjuHs.  Patented 
Standard  Oder  tiiuJte<>  procc^i;  of  application  ea^sy  and  economl- 
cbI.  Sotd  by  the  barret  aud  iu  caasof  varying  capacity  by 
dealers  gen  era  Uy. 

We  vvitl  apply  standard  Floor  I>reB3ing,  with  out  charge,  to 
the  floor  of  one  room  or  haU  i ti  any  Uoiiplta] . School , or  other 
public  buikUug,  to  demou^trate  tha  t  all  ve  clai  m  fo  r  i  t  iis  true. 
Standarl  Floor  Drt^s-tinif  is  not  lutcndrd  ibr  use  ou  var- 
uiiihd.  waxeii  or  polished  floors  or  for  use  in  private  hoiig^rfl. 

Ti'stimqniali!  and  interesting  reports  ffoni  nic-dical  att^ 

tliorities  on  "iHist  and  Us  Uaugers"  fumislied  upon  request 

Standard  OIL 

Cooipaiiy 


PERFECT  VCNTIX^ATION 


PURX:  AIR  S:V£N   HBAT  VTARM   FI.OORS 


FURNACE  HEAT  AT   HALF  THE  COST 

Hundreds  of  village  and  country  schools  are  using  our  Stove  Attachment.     Not  one  is  dissatisfied.     Ours  is 
the  Old/  Stove  Ventilation  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  cold  weather. 

tne  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gives  our  system  a   complete   endorsement  for  schools 
seekine  special  state  aid. 

Many  county  superintendents  refuse  to  reconmiend  any  other  system.      Every  mail  brings  a  letter  like 
this: 

Clements,  Minn.,  Feb.  4,  1905. 
Gentlemen:— I  have  now  g^ven  your  system  four  weeks  test  in  below  zero  weather,  and  find  that  it  works  better 
than  anything  I  ever  saw.    I  can  keep  our  leaky  building  as  warm  as  anybody  could  wish,  while  others  with  better  buildings 
and  different  systems  had  to  dismiss  school  on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  Yours  truly,  Pete3  Skow,  Teacher. 

Our  business  is  School  Heatin|(  and  Ventilatin|(.  Our  foul  and  fresh  air  ven- 
tilation can  be  attached  to  furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  plants  already  in  use,  without  loss  of 
school  time.     We  Guaranty  Health,  Ecpnomy,  Comfort.  Investigate  our  record  and  be  convinced. 

MAINUEU-SMITH      HEATING      COMPANY 

XT  Oalc  Str^^t  &•  &»  Minn^apoll««  Minnesota 
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Sq)tembcr 


SCHOOLS 

etc. 

YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

AIN  BDUCATION 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

Vcapa.ra.too»   Indiana. 

(One  of  the  Largest  UrlversHies  tn  the  United  States) 

Often  yu  tb0  advmtttmMea  of  the  hjgh 

priced  Bcboota  at  an  e^pease 

withia  ywtr  reach 

25  Departments      165  Instructors 
Excellent  Equipments 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  may  select  their 
studies  from  any,  or  many  of  the  following 

Departments:  Preparatory,  Teachers, 
Kindergarten,  Primary,  Psychology  and  Ped- 
agogy, Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Biology, 
Civil  Engineering,  Classical,  Higher  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Phar- 
macy, Medicine,  Dentistry,  Commereial, 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

Tuition,  Si 5  per  quarter  of  12  weeks, 
which  practically  pays  for  all  the  departments 
excepting  Music,  Medidne  and  Dentistry. 

Board  and  furnished  room,  S18  to  S22.80 
per  quarter. 

Catalogue  containing  f uil  particulars  mailed  free. 
Address  H.  B.  BROWN.  President. 

or    O.  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-I>resldent. 

Rail  Term 
Just  Opened 


PRO.F£SSIONAI^  COURSES  FOR  TS^ACHERS 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UNIVBRSfFY  OF  CHICAGO 

Offers  for  Instruction  and  training  of  teachers: 

l—Two-Ycwt' Courses  for-  (a)  Elemenury  Teachers:  (b)  Kindergarten  Teachers;  (c)  Teach- 
ers of  Home  Economics.  ^ 
2— Four-Years'  Courses  for  -  (a)  Superintendents.  Principals,  and  Teachers  In  high,  elemea- 

tary.  and  secondary  schools;  (b)  Teachers  of  special  subjects  In  secondary  schools. 
3— Courses  In  Arts  and  Technology. 
These  courses  lead  to  diplomas  and  degrees.   Given  in  every  quarter  of  the  year,  Specai  arrangements 
for  the  summer.  Students  have  access  to  the  l-aboratories.  Libraries  and  Museums  of  the  Unlveislty. 
ClrcuNrs  nn  anplication  to  Nathaniel  Butler.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  Chicago  Unlversitv. 


The  Hess  Business  College 

Nat'l  Qer.  Am.  Bank  BIdg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

is  offering  special  inducements  for  Young 
Men  and  Women  to  enter  school  at  this 
time.    Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 


il'.(iiiini  MiiMfj/i 


By  S.  C.  HaDson.  NINE  OIFFEIIERT  lOOKS  for  Graded  and 
|Unfraded  Sehools.  All  popular  and  splendid, 
rilled  with  beantifhl  words,  charming  melodies 
iweetly  harmonised.  Thousands  of  achoola  capU- 
rated  by  these  books.  Write  for  deseriptire  eirca- 
lara.  s.  C.  HANSON  &  co..  htblltbtrs, 

Williamaport,Ind. 


(jREAT  OPPORTUNITIES 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

To  Better  Themselves 

In  addition  to  our  regular  high-grade  Com- 
mercial and  Civil  Service  Courses,  we  coo- 
duct  Normal  Tralnln^r  Courses  for  those 
who  desire  to  become  commercial  teachers. 
Our  graduates  are  employed  in  high  schools 
and  private  colleges  at  high  salaries.  The  de- 
mand for  commercial  teachers  is  far  greater 
than  the  supply. 

Take  advantage  of  our  mail  Instruction,  and 
you  can  complete  a  course  at  our  school  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Write  for  full  paniculars  about  the  course 
in  which  you  are  interested. 


Practical  Business  School 

ST.  PAUL, 


) 


TH«  ScHool  of  Horn*  StvadT 
aiasl  Corr«spoiadl«iae* 

Affiliated  with  state  system  of  education. 
Certificates  of  final  examination  accepted  hy 
the  state  university,  state  normal  schools, 
and  by  the  state  for  teachers'  certificates. 
For  full  information  address 

2801  Portland  Ave.  MINNBAPOUS 


A   Prosperous  School   Year 


Beg^ins  this  month  for  you  if,  by  careful  preparation, you  have  earned  a  better  school^  a  "better  E&larj, 
and  more  pleasant  surroundings. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  teachers  cannot  hope  to  continue  in  profitable  positions  unless  they  are 
constantly  improving  their  qualifications. 

Over  Three  Thousand  Graduates  Can  Testify 


I 

W^^  To  the  exceptional  opportunities  we  offer  ambitious  students  to  fit  themselves  for  the  best  positionB 

PRIMABY       in  the  teaching  profession, 

METHODS  If  you  failed  to  secure  the  school  you  most  desired  for  this  year,  put  yourself  beyond  the  posaibiiity 

of  failure  when  the  next  test  of  efficiency  comes.     We  have  helped  thousands— we  can  help  you. 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMAKY 
METHODS  covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school  ;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school  training, 
with  your  practice  classes  always  before  you. 

The  NO  EM  A  L  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school  and  hig-h  school  branches  In  the 
ACADEMlC^DEPARTMENTeach  branch  is  a  thorough  complete  course  in  itself ,  carrying  university  entrance  credits. 


SPECIAL. —No  correspondence  school  that  does  not  sustain  relations 
with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive 
university  entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who 
give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted 
to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  scholarships  in  North  western 
University,  State  Normal  Schools  or  other  schools  of  high  grade,  for  the 
best  work  done  by  our  corrospondence  students.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark 
it  properly  and  mail  it  to^ay^ 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  Of  CORRESPONDENCE 


380-392  Wabash  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Dkn  UHEi  ni&u«H  1VUCEI1  tm  WHICM  mi  Iff  ikmtnfl* 


Kffl-l 


nhfimi  4Mtf*vli 


'MtowJEi 


?Wiw^Bj»^* 


•CHOOl  CvUSATvn, 
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A  Frenchman  experimented  on  the  theory  that  the 
butter  fat  in  the  cow's  milk  was  absorbed  from  the 
animall  tissues  of  the  cow.  He  believed  that  same 
butter  fat  could  be  extracted  directly  from  the  beef 
fat  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  His  experiments 
proved  successful.  But  his  artificial  butter  was  crude 
compared  with  the  dainty  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer puts  into  the  hands  of  patrons.  The  Ameri- 
can has  perfected  and  improved  on  his  discovery. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Fillmore  county  summer 
school  was  between  80  and  90. 

The  Panama  Canal  region  has  been  made  as 
healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United  States,  by  doing 
away  with  every  ascertainable  source  of  mosquito 
supply  and  by  the  housing  of  employes  in  buildings 
enclosed  in  fine  wire  mosquito  net. 

Agriculture  was  successfully  taught  last  year  in 
the  Morris  schools.  The  manual  training  department 
grew  in  favor,  and  the  normal  class  did  excellent 
work. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Stevens  County  summer 
school  was  ICO  and  53  certificates  of  perfect  attend- 
ance were  issued. 

In  the  Wabasha  County  summer  school,  held  in 
Lake  City,  certificates  of  perfect  attendance  were  is- 
sued only  to  those  who  were  present  every  day,  the 
full  time,  in  every  recitation  of  each  class  in  which 
they  were  enrolled  and  who  actually  did  all  required 
work. 

Supt.  Reusch  is  a  power  in  Wabasha  County. 


Miss  Catherine  Craddock  gave  a  brilliant  piano 
recital  in  the  music  hall  of  the  Winona  Seminary. 
Miss  Craddock  exhibited  mastery  of  technique  and 
sympathetic  interpretation. 

Bulletin  186,  issued  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C,  is  called  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture: 
Plant  Production. 

The  enrollment  of  parochial  schools  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  is  larger  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States,  based  on  school  population. 

Three  eminent  women — Emma  Willard  (founder 
of  Troy  Female  Seminary),  Mary  Lyon  (founder  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College),  and  Maria  Mitchell  (professor 
of  Astronomy  in  Vassar  College)  have  had  tablets 
placed,  in  their  honor,  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New 
York  University. 

The  teachers  of  London,  Ontario,  eighty- three  in 
number,  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  200  miles  away,  and 
studied  the  schools  of  the  city  carefully.  The  city 
made  them  royally  welcome. 

Indianapolis  has  raised  salaries.  Grade  teachers 
get  at  least  $50  increase,  some  $60. 

Ossian  H.  Lang,  in  the  July  Forum,  attempts  to 
show  that  "There  is  in  the  United  States  no  teaching 
profession."  The  basis  of  his  argument  seems  to 
be  the  fact  that  "there  is  too  much  dilettante  teaching, 
principaling,  and  superintending."  As  well  assert  that 
there  is  no  profession  of  law  or  medicine  or  divinity 
on  the  ground  that  there  are  so  many  shysters,  quacks, 
and  pretenders  in  these  lines. 


We  Supply 

High  Grade  Teachers  for  All 
Branches  of  Educational  Work 

Thorough  investigation  of  records  of  candi- 
dates insures  best  possible  service  to 
employers  of  teachers.  Methods  broader 
in  scope  and  more  successful  than  any 
teachers'  agency.  Offices  in  12  cities, 
covering  the  entire  country,  enables  us  to 
supply  men  or  opportunities  in  almost  any 
locality  desired.  Special  advantages  to 
male  teachers  desiring  promotion  or  will- 
ing to  consider  opportunities  in  business 
or  technical  worl<.  We  guarantee  to 
every  applicant  active,  aggressive  efforts. 
List  of  positions  open,  free  if  you  write 
us  today  stating  age,  experience  and 
salary  desired. 

HAPQOODS 

The  National  Organization  of  Brain  Brokers 
Suite  144,  305  Broadway,  New  York 
1015  Hartford  BuUdlng.  Chlcaco.  lU. 
430  Chemical  Building,  St.  Loult,  Mo. 
566  Wells  Building.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
352  Endlcott  BMg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
311-313  NicAllet  Av..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
(Other  Offices  In  Other  Cities) 


EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 

SCHOOLROOM 

Text  Books t  Library  Books,  School  and   Kinderffarten 
Supplies  and  Furniture^ 

Combine  your  orders  and  save  money  on  prices,  freight,  postage 
and  exchange,  and  the  trouble  of  ordering  from  and   paying   bills 
to  a  doien  houses. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

ST.  PAUL  BOOK  and  STATIONERY  CO. 

STATE  UBRARY  CONTRACTORS  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


THE  EDUCATOR-JOURNAL 

#1.00  p«a»  T«ar«    S«il>SGril>«  for  TK«  ]&d«iGator*Jo«irAal 
13  N«iml>«rs«    Robert  J*  Al«y»  PH.  D*»  Kattor 

Prof.  John  W.  Carr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  President  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  wrote  us  as  follows,  Aug. 
17,1905: 

"You  may  enter  my  name  as  a  permanent  subscriber  for  the  "Educator-Journal." 
Prof.  S.  L.  Heeter,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
wrote  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  follows: 

"It  Is  conceded  in  the  Library  of  Philosophy  and  Education  here  that  the  Educator-Journal  Is 
referred  to  more  than  any  other  publication  classed  as  a  school  journal." 
Published  Monthly  by 

The  E^dticator«Jotirnal  Co., 

38  So*  MoridiaA  St.*  Commercial  Cl«il>  Bl<l|f« 

Wm.  H.  Wilby,  Supt.  Terre  "«ne  Schools,  Pws.     J.  W.  Walkbr.  Bus.  A*  ir.     C.  F.  Pattbrson,  Treas 
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^Book  ^I^eviews 


Henry  V,  William  Shakespeare,  with  in- 
troduction, notes,  list  of  historical 
dates,  glossary,  etc.  Price,  25  cents. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Exmoor  Star — The  Autobiography  of  a 
Pony.  Illustrated.  By  A.  E.  Bonser. 
100  pages.  12  mo.  A  wholesome  and 
interesting  story.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York. 
Examining  and  Grading  Grains.  12  mo. 
Qoth.  loi  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
By  mail,  65  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  book  is  designed  for  use  by  agri- 
cultural students  in  colleges,  normal 
schools  and  high  schools. 

New  Elementary  Arithmetic,  by  Went- 
worth.      12   mo.     Cloth.     232   pages. 
Illustrated.     Price,  35  cents.    By  mail, 
45  cents.    Ginn  &  Co. 
This  text-book  is  new  and  is  intended 

for    pupils    in    the    second,    third,    and 

fourth  grades. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.  12  mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  40  cents.  The  volume  contains 
biographical  sketch,  bibliography,  and 
notes.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Popular  Ballad.  12  mo.  Cloth. 
360  pages.  $1.50  net.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  publication  of  Prof.  Gummere's  ' 
"The  Popular  Ballad"  marks  the  begin-  , 
ning  of  an  important  series  of  books, 
which  when  completed  will  give  to  the  1 
student  and  reader  a  comprehensive  his-  1 
tory  of  English  Literature  from  an  en- 
tirely new  point  of  view.  I 

Essential    Studies    in    English:      Book  \ 
One,  Language.     Cloth,    12  mo.,  294  I 
pages.      Book    Two,    Grammar    and  \ 
Composition,  341  pages.     By  Carolyn 
M.    Robbins,  training    teacher,    state  i 
normal  school,   Mankato,  Minn.,  and  ' 
R.  K.  Row,  Felk)w  in  Education,  Uni-  | 
versity    of    Chicago.      Published    by 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Book  One  is  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote spontaneity  and  freedom,  as  well 
as  correctness,  in  the  use  of  language. 
Book  Two  affords  a  means  of  acquiring 
power  to  express  thought  appropriately, 
clearly,  correctly,  and  forcefully.      The 
authors  repudiate,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,    the   false   notion    "that   the 
study  of  grammar  does  not  help  us  to 
speak  or  write  correctly."    "When  a  stu- 
dent  is   able  to   understand  grammar," 
say   they,    "becomes    conscious   that   he 
uses  incorrect  forms,  and  wishes  to  use 
correct  language,  a  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar will  help  him  very  much."     Both 
these  books  will  do  valuable  work  in  the 
schools  which  adopt  them. 

El  Sombrero  De  Tres  PicoSf  with  in- 
troduction, notes,  and  vocabulary.  250 
pages.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Dcr  Heilige,  by  Meyer,  with  introduction 
and  notes.  Cloth,  215  pages.  Price, 
80  cents.  By  mail,  90  cents.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

This  story  has  been  published  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  for  modern  German 
prose  fiction  of  a  high  order,  for  use  in 
high  school  and  college. 

Methods  in  Teaching.  Being  the  Stock- 
ton Methods  in  Elementary  Schools. 
By  Rosa  V.  Winterburn.  Cloth.  12 
mo.  355  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  The 
Macmillan   Company.   New   York. 
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TO  PARENTS. 

Tills  report  i»  intended  to  serve  aa  a  med^' 
ium  of  communication  between  you  and  your 
teacher.  It  should  be  sent  to  you  within  on» 
week  from  the  close  of  each  school  month. 
Should  It  be  delayed  beyond-  that  time,  or 
should  you  at  any  time  discover  anything  of 
an  unsatisfactory  character,  by  means  of  this 
report  or  otherwise,  you  will  please  call  upon 
and  consult  with  the  teacher  at  once.  By 
pursuing  this  course,  all  causes  of  misun- 
derstanding will  be  removed,  and  the  parties 
most  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  pupil 
will  mutually  assist  each  other. 
EXPLANATION. 

Average  scholarship  Is  the  average  of  the 
per   cenu  attained   in   all   the  branches, 

A  credit  of  100  in  any  branch  Is  perfect; 

96  to  100  1»  very  high; 

85  to  96  is  high: 

76  to  85  is  medium:     ^ 

66  to  75  passable: 

Below  66  is  unsatisfactory  and  demands 
prompt  improvement. 

Rank  in  grade  is  based  on  theOanaral 
Average,  which  is  an  average  of  the  follow- 
ing items,  vis.:  Average  Scholarship.  Per 
Cent  of  Attendance.  Punctuality  and  Deport- 
ment  The  purpose  of  this  average  is  to 
gfve  every  pupil  a  chance  to  rank  high.    If  a^ 
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pupil  cannot  attain  a  high  per  cent,  in  schol- 
arship, he  can  rank  high  in  his  grade  by 
being  regular  in  attendance,   not  tardy,  and 


by  conducting  himself  properly  at  scbooL 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


TKACHKR8. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Third  Term . 
Ne.  1. 


Form  1.— (See  cut.) 


Teacher's  Report  to  Parents — a  four- 
pa«re  manila  folder  glvin£r  complete  record 
of  pupil  for  nine  months.  This  report 
card  is  sold  at  an  exceptionally  low  price. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  rural  scho61s. 

The  largest  of  the  three  cuts  to  the 
left  shows  the  inside  of  this  report  card. 

We  print  to  order  any  style  report  card.    Address 

N-W  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  GO.       MinneaDolis.  Minnesota 


It  folds  in  the  middle,  and  fits  into  an 
ordinary  envelope.  The  two  smaller  cuts 
represent  the  front  and  back  of  the  report 
card.    All  these  cuts  are  reduced. 

Price,  with  envelope,  per  hundred.... $0.60 
Per  1,000  4.50 


When  writloc  to  advertlters.  please  state  that  yea  saw  the  ed.  In  School  Bducatioo 
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Busy  Work»  Construction  Material  and 
School  Specialties  for  Primary  Graders 

Our  goods  furnish  the  greatest  educational  value  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Our  catalog  for  the  school 
year,  1907-8  will  interest  every  teacher  of  little  follcs. 
Free  on  request.    Write  for  It  to-day. 

Ideal  School  Publishing:  Co., 

6644  Went  worth  Ave.,  Chlcaso.  III. 
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TO  TEACH  I  I70.  And  upwards,  | 
pays  for  board,  room  and  tuition  for  I 
Free  Tuition  to  one  \ 
Address 
lanlMldt,  Iowa.  I 


10  weeks.  Free  Ti 
m>in  eacli  county.  A 
Hnnbaldt  Coltefe,  Hi 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  P^l^rs 

iidTD^tSSi^.  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Teacher's  Helps,  Keys.  Translations.  Song  Books, 
PLAYS,  Maps.  Globes.  Blackboards.  Recitation 
Books.    Complete  v  atalog  FREE,  upon  request. 

Hall  &  McCreary  "» '^'c'SSlo^fri: 


THE  GOFF  MAPS 

of  Great  Helpfulness  in 

Reading,  Geography,   Oral  Instruction 

and  as  a  Work  of  Reference, 

as  'weli  as  in  History 

Used  In  the  SchooU  of  the  Country  19  years 

THE  LATEST  EDlTION-1907- 

coflitUts  of  8  maps,  each  40  by  58  Inches 

School  Education.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde.  Editor 
The  new  Historical  Maps  by  Eugenia  Wheeler 
Goffand  Henry  Slade  Goff  are  absolutely  un- 
paralelied  In  their  line  as  aids  in  the  teaching  of 
United  States  History.  1  know  of  nothing  which, 
at  anything  near  the  cost  of  this  series,  would  so 
enrich  a  schoolroom. 

Agents  wanted 

The  National  Historical  Pub.  Go. 

2628Qlnton  Avenue,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


RIGHT-AT-HAND 

STORIES 

for  Dictation  and  Reproduction 

By 

ROSA  L.  SAWIN  and  FRANK  H.  PALMER 


A  choice  collection  of  .<;hort  stories  and 
interesting  anecdotes  for  teachers  to  read 
or  tell  to  the  class. 

Adapted  to  children  of  grammar  school  age. 
Excellent  for  parents  to  use  as  ''bed- 
time stories." 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  stories 
with  a  good,  healthful,  moral  tone. 
The  English,  the  paragraphing  and  the 
punctuation  have  been   made  as   nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 

This  book  will  meet  a  want  often  felt  in 
the  schoolroom  and  home. 


Clotli,  210  pas:e8,  $1.00  postpaid 


The  Palmer  Com|)dny. 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 


Teachers  Agencies 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  reliable  Teachers  Agency  is  the  teachers  best  friend. 
The  Agency  increases  the  teacher's  opportunity  for  betterment  a  hundred  fold.    It  is 
today  regarded  by  all  modem  teachers  and  employing  officers  as  an  educational  necessi- 
ty.   SCHOOL  EDUCATION  does  not  accept  the  adv.  of  any  agency  not  strictly  reliable. 


Wp    MllQt   HflVft  ^"^  Hundred  Strong  Teactic^rs  At  Once 

f  T  t^  iTlUoi  llclV^  fw  graded,  rural  and  high  schools.  To  secure  these 
teachers  we  are  offering  Rr«e  R.e£i«trat1on  for  ttie  next  few  weeks  to 
successful  teachers  who  wish  positions. 

Registration  «lth  the  MlnnotHillc  Tencher*  Agency  means  not  only  that  your  rrcorJ  will  be 
ihorou^hty  Tooked  up,p:drud  on  file.nnj  r^dy  iq  prpseni  ihe  moTnent  ihere  ts  a  ^arancy  which  *ni  fit 
your  c.is<j"Jt  meani  more  lli«[i  this*  It  means  thai  we  be-ein  ai  onre  an  acilve  search  cov^rinj  ihe 
enthe  Nnr ihwe^(  for  the  pO!>Hlon  for  which  yna  are  Qsp«>rially  fitted,  W«  annutHy  expend  thou** 
■nds  v1  dollu-B  In  daioE  this  i»rsonaL  a^jfresilve  work  for  our  c^ndldatei.  Very  of  len  It  Is  unneces- 
sary for  our  memlxTS  to  ^rlte  a  sinKle  word  In  Hieir  o*n  behalf  ►  We  have  at  this  time  five  eood  (wsi- 
tlons  for  ever^  ^irsi  class  candidale. 

WRITE  TODAY*  srnEinif  your  educatlar;  and  eKperlcncen  Rei^tslralton  Blank  and  Booklet  ex- 
pUinliiE  our  methods  wUl  be  sent  at  once.     Address 

MINfSEAPOLlS  TEACHERS  AGEISfCY,  S,  J,  RACE,  Manager 

Dem.  0        329  Fourteenttt  Ave.  S.  £.,  Wniieapalla,  Minn. 


The  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  «' «P«TS?o.st. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School  Officiak  desiring  New  England  Teachers. 


MIDLrAND    TEACHERS' 


AGENCIE^S 

Many  first  class  places    to  fill  at 


We  have  vacancies  to  fill  every  moiith  in  the  year. 
Christmas.    Get  In  line  NOW  for  a  good  position. 

Write  ORVILLE  J.  ORSBORN,  General  Manager,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  20  East  Gay  Street  Columbus,  Ohio. 

For  definite,  practical  co-operation  in  securing  iust  ttie  kind  of  position  you  desire,  register  with  tho 
"Centrai."    Booldet  and  blanlcs  free. 

Established  1899  ::       ::  a  C.  ROGERS,  Manager 


PACIFIC 


the  ground. 


TEACHERS'  Operates  'n  Pacific  Northwest  SUtes.    200  Grade 
Ar^  riu^v       Teachers  needed  for  Sept.,  '07.      Also  Principals, 
M  VJ  H  n  U  T        Supts.  and  High  School.    Register  early.  We  are  on 
Established  1899.    Write  B.  W.  Brintnall,  Mgr. ,  538  N.  Y.  Elk. ,  Seattle,  Wash. 


James  F.  McCullough  Teachers*  Agency.  '^""cmcAw?"*"' 


A  Soccoffful  School  and  CoNego  I ,._ ^ ^ 

i  to  REGISTER.,^  Good  Teachers  wanted  in  all  departments,  including"  Athletics 


appoint-  Nlrkix/  Is  ^^  ^^ 
tiMnts.      l^UVV     Commt 


'  B«J^u-     Recommends  candidates  and  uses  its  influence  in  securins 


Commercial  and  Manual  Training.    Write  for  circulars  and  blank  today. 


Inter-Motintain  Teacbers'  Agency 

The  Pacific  Slope  and  Great  West,  pays  Highest  Salaries.  Teachers  are  in  de- 
mand.   Special  rates  to  rural  teachers.    If  interested,  address 

GEO.  L.  DILWORTH,  Ausfin,  Nevada. 


FOR    TEACHERS 

Now  on  the  Market,  Our  Special  Booklet  of  Information  to  Teachers,  containing  twenty-eight 
pages  of  condensed  information.  It  tells  you  the  exact  qualifications  for  teaching  purposes  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan.  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  How  to  secure  department  recogni- 
tion, necessary  credentials  to  present,  duration  and  validity  of  certificates,  authorized  text 
books,  normal  school  sessions,  where  held  and  duration,  cost  of  attending,  general  partidu- 
lars  pertaining  to  each  province — a  booklet  of  incalculable  value  to  teachers— the  regulations  of 
the  four  great  provinces  of  Canada  in  a  nutshell.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar— Send  your  order  immediately.  Western  Teachers'  Bureau, 

Room  62  1-2  Scott  Btock.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

An  A  Cyf^tir*  V  '*  Valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you 
/\l  I    rl^wllwjr     about  them  that  is  something,  but  if  It  is  asked  to  recommenda  teacher  and  recommends 


you.  that  is  more.    Ours  RBCOMMBNDS. 


C.W.  BARDEEN    Syracuse.  N.Y. 


See  pages  56  and  57 


Whon  writlns  to  advortiters.  please  tUte  that  tou  mw  the  ad.  In  School  Bdooatlon 
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them  a  love  for  flowers  or  beauty  in  any  form;  who 
can  draw  them  away  from  the  belief  that  the  only  end 
and  aim  of  life  is  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed — 
that  teacher  will  prove  the  evangelist  who  shall  help 
to  elevate  the  great  common  people  of  the  future  into 
habits  of  life  which  can  mean  only  an  ideal  existence." 

— Source  Unknown 


The  school  child  should  have  long  hours  of  sleep. 
He  should  not  start  off  to  school  without  having  a 
good  breakfast,  leisurely  eaten,  and  not  hastily  gorged 
because  of  the  fear  of  not  getting  through  in  time  for 
school.  If  the  child  is  delicate,  and  does  not  eat  well, 
provide  him  with  something  to  eat  at  the  morning  re- 
cess. 


Education  Brings  Enjoxsnent 

Education  in  art,  science  and  literature  give  happi- 
ness. One  who  can  think  and  talk  with  God  has  no 
need  of  the  society  of  mean  men.  The  everyday  life 
is  richer  if  one  has  a  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The 
geologist  does  not  walk  on  common  earth.  The  nat- 
uralist has  constant  joy  in  trees,  birds,  bees,  and 
flowers.  The  plow,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  when 
the  mouse  runs  or  a  daisy  is  uptumea  brings  world- 
wide visions.  He  is  not  there  plowing  a  field,  he  is 
off  talking  with  the  poets!  All  day  long  he  has  the 
comfort  of  living  in  a  world  higher,  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  ignorant  man  plowing  beside  him. 

If  misfortune  comes,  a  good  education  and  a  dis- 
ciplined mind  are  sources  of  help,  of  strength,  of  com- 
fort. 

"Good  enough'*  is  never  good  enough,  the  best  is 
never  too  good. 

— Charlotte  F.  Wilder,  in  Mail  and  Breeze 


For  Parents'  Consideration 

The  following  extracts  from  the  excellent  annual 
report  of  Supt.  F.  J.  Sperry,  of  the  Anoka  (Minn.) 
public  schools,  should  be  given  thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  all  parents  of  children  of  school  age : 

"In  one  matter  the  teachers  and  myself  feel  that  we 
have  a  reasonable  cause  for  complaint.  The  patrons 
and  the  board  do  not  visit  the  school.  Aside  from  the 
primary  grades  we  have  not  had  a  dozen  visits  from 
parents  and  patrons  in  the  entire  year.  We  know  that 
the  schools  do  not  do  all  that  they  should;  we  want 
them  to  be  more  efficient  day  by  day,  and  we  are  glad 
to  take  Sjuch  suggestions  as  may  be  practicable  under 
the  circumstances.  But  we  do  not  see  how  just  criti- 
cism can  be  made  by  people  who  do  not  go  near  the 
schools.  We  think  that  much  criticism,  especially 
when  based  on  mere  hearsay  and  child's  talk,  hinders 
the  school  work  much  more  than  it  helps  it. 

"Aside  from  the  church,  there  is  no  other  institution 
that  comes  so  near  the  heart  of  the  American  citizen 
as  the  school,  in  theory  at  least.  It  would  be  well  if 
we  could  come  to  some  clear  understanding  in  practice. 

"One  other  matter  that  calls  for  comment  is  the 
want  of  suitable  employment  for  the  young  people 
outside  of  school  days  and  hours.  Far  too  large  a 
number  of  the  boys  have  nothing:  in  the  way  of  legiti- 
mate employment  before  and  after  school ;  those  who 
do  their  school  work  satisfactorily  only,  in  the  upper 
grades  and  the  high  school  especially,  must  do  from 
one  to  two  hours'  study  at  night.  But  there  is  too 
much  loafing  on  the  street  corners  and  other  places  of 


rendezvous.  The  school  problem  would  be  vastly 
easier  were  it  not  for  that  fact.  Suggestions  will  be 
welcomed  gladly. 

"Harsh  as  the  statement  may  seem,  there  are  many 
boys  and  girls  i6  years  or  older  to  whom  school  work 
is  a  drudgery  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  to  whom  the 
activity  of  good,  honest  work  would  be  a  blessing — 
especially  if  legitimate  relaxation  could  be  provided  at 
night.  At  present  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
them  in  school,  possibly  to  the  detriment  of  the  young 
people  who  want  the  schooling." 

CKildren's  Home^NTorR 

The  home  work  of  children  concerns  teachers  as 
well  as  mothers.  A  teacher  recently  remarked  that  the 
young  children  in  her  school,  who  were  obliged  to  per- 
form a  good  share  of  the  household  tasks  never  made 
much  progress  in  school.  Children  require  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  exercise  along  with  their  mental 
labor,  but  should  not  be  overtasked  out  of  school  hours, 
as  many  girls  in  large  families  are  likely  to  be.  The 
girl  or  boy  who  performs  hard  physical  labor  for  two 
or  three  hours  before  school  time,  is  too  tired  to  take 
up  mental  work  with  vigor.  The  brain  is  supported 
by  the  body,  and  when  the  body  is  exhausted,  there  can 
be  little  effort  of  the  brain. 

Teach  the  children  to  be  useful  and  helpful  at  home, 
for  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  industry  are  a  ver} 
important  part  of  their  education,  but  be  careful  not  to 
overtask  them. 

As  to  how  much  home  work  or  school  tasks  shall 
be  required,  that  depends  largely  upon  the  child's 
mental  ability.  The  average  child  need  spend  but 
little  time  with  his  books  outside  of  school  hours,  until 
ID  or  12  years  of  age,  and  after  he  enters  the  6th  grade 
an  hour  of  home  work  will  keep  the  average  child  in 
line  with  his  class. 

Much  depends  upon  the  teacher's  methods.  The 
teacher  who  gives  the  class  a  little  insight  into  the  next 
lesson  ahead,  saves  them  much  trying  study.  A  new 
rule  may  be  made  so  plain  and  so  easily  understood  by 
a  single  practical  application  in  class,  that  to  go  on  with 
its  study  is  simply  a  real  pleasure.  The  child  needs  to 
be  given  a  grasp  upon  the  subject,  before  he  can  mas- 
ter it. 


TKe  President's  TalR  to  Boys 

President  Roosevelt  recently  gave  an  address  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Friends'  Select  school  of  Washington, 
of  which  his  son  is  an  attendant,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  American  Boy,"  which  should  be  thoughtfully 
read  by  every  American  boy.  Ampng  other  things  the 
President  said : 

"Play  hard  while  you  play,  and  work  hard  while  you 
work.  When  you  are  among  your  playmates,  don't 
be  afraid  of  the  little  boy  who  happens  to  be  rude  to 
you'.  The  boy  who  is  too  nice  to  hold  his  own  is  not 
the  boy  who  will  grow  up  to  be  the  best  citizen.  When 
you  boys  grow  up  to  manhood  I  want  to  see  you  put 
the  wrongdoer  out  of  the  way,  and  make  the  man  who 
does  wrong  feel  that  you  are  his  superior  in  strength 
and  character.  If  you  cannot  hold  your  own  then,  you 
will  be  a  curse  to  any  environment. 

"The  bully  is  the  boy  who  will  maltreat  the  weaker 
boy,  or  an  animal,  and  is  one  of  the  meanest  boys  in 
the  world.  I  want  to  see  you  protecting  those  who  are 
weak  against  those  who  would  oppress  the  weak.  Such 
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Holmes'  Poems.  Macmillan's  Pocket 
American^and  English  Classics.  Price, 
25  cents.  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Fiftieth   Anniversary    Volume   National 
Educational  Association, .    This  mag- 
nificent volume  of  riearly  1,000  pages 
is  in  itself  an  educational  library. 
It  contains  the  latest  and  best  thought 
on  Moral  and  Religious  Training,  Edu- 
cation   of    Girls,    The    City    Training 
School,      Salaries,      Simpler      Spelling, 
School     Architecture     and     Sanitation, 
Superintendence,  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects.  Libraries,  etc.    This  volume  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,    Irwin    Shepard,    Winona, 
Minn.,   carriage  prepaid,   for  $2.00.    In 
a   separate,  cloth-bound  volume  of  211 
nages  is  an  Index  of  Authors,  Titles  and 
Subjects  to  the  publications  of  the  N. 
E.   A.   for   its   first  fifty  years,    1857   to 
1906.     This  is  sent  prepaid  for  $1.00. 

The  Mind  and  Its  Education  is  a  book 
of  265  pages  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  psychology  for  teachers.    Fun- 
damental truths  only  are  presented  and 
they  are  stated  in  simple  terms.    The 
basis  of  the  discussions  is  introspec- 
tion.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  dominatmg  principle  in  Young  & 
Jackson's  Arithmetics  appears  to  be  that 
pupils   should  be  trained  to   deal   with 
real  rather  than  with  abstract  problems. 
Pictures,  plans,  maps,  etc.,  are  rnade  the 
basis  for  questions  which  the  pupil  works 
out  from  actual,  and  not  imaginary  con- 
ditions.     Some  of  the  striking  features 
are:      Reduced   photographic    facsimiles 
of    business    paper;    natural,    as    distin- 


guished from  fictitious  problems ;  the  use 
of  small  numbers;  much  oral  work; 
form  study.  There  are  three  books  in 
the  series  and  they  are  pubhshed  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  A  Teacher's  Manual 
accompanies  the  series. 

Balzac's  charming  story,  Ursule  Mir- 
ouet,  has  been  published  bv  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  in  convenient  form  for  use  in  high 
school  French  classes.  The  notes  are 
ample  and  helpful.  Another  excellent 
French  text  just  issued  by  Holt  is 
French  Syntax  and  Composition. 

It  is  sufficient  endorsement  to  Index- 
to  Literature  for  the  grades  to  say  that 
it  is  prepared  by  Isabel  Lawrence,  super- 
intendent of  the  training  department  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.  It  is  issued  by  that  school  as 
Bulletin  Nos.   i  and  2,  volume  i. 

Under  the  title  of  Builders  of  Our 
Country,  Miss  Southworth  has  written 
a  valuable  series  of  true  stories  of 
famous  men.  They  would  form  an  ad- 
mirable basis  for  stories  to  be  told  to 
pupils  as  first  lessons  in  history.  A 
valuable  feature  is  the  125  maps  and 
other  illustrations.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Very  often,  if  an  author  has  made  a 
brilliant  success  of  his  first  work,  his 
subsequent  productions  are  found  to  be 
of  an  inferior  quality.  The  opposite 
is  the  case  with  the  work  of  the  authors 
of  The  Goff  Historical  Maps.  The  lat- 
est edition  is  the  best  and  that  .is  very 
high  praise. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  children  annu- 
ally finish  their  years  of  school  life  with- 
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out  the  opportunity  of  taking  un  as  a 
specific  study  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try. To .  such  children  a  set  of  Goff's 
Historical  Maps  may  be  made  an  ines- 
timable blessing.  If  these  maps  are 
used  in  ungraded  schools,  even  in  pri- 
mary schools,  in  classes  in  Geography, 
Reading,  Oral  Instruction,  and  as  a 
Work  of  Reference,  the  children  will  im- 
bibe History,  will  attain  to  a  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  it  almost  unconsciously, 
and  neither  children  nor  parents  will 
fully  realize  how  it  was  all  done.  And 
besides,  in  the  use  of  the  Historical 
Maps,  an  interest  will  be  awakened  in 
historical  and  substantial  reading  and 
researchesi  and  this  is  especially  desira- 
ble in  these  days  when  so  much  read- 
ing of  a  trashy,  demoralizing  nature  is 
cast  before  the  growing  generation.  The 
authors,  Eugenia  A.  Wheeler-Goff  and 
Henry  G.  Goff,  are  well  and  favorably 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  De- 
scriptive matter  and  prices  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  to  The  Goff  School 
Supply  Company,  2628  Clinton  avenue, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Robinson  Crusoe  Reader  is  a 
book  of  115  pages,  written  by  Julia  Dar- 
row  Cowles  of  Minneapolis  and  pub- 
lished by  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.  In 
6^  reading  lessons  it  tells  the  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  words  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  youngest.  The 
leading  feature  of  this  book  is  that  it  is 
an  industrial  reader.  There  are  several 
pages  of  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  which 
tell  in  detail  how  to  use  each  lesson. 
In  these  days  when  industrial  training 
is  being  so  rapidly  introduced  this 
reader  will  be  found  very  helpful. 


HUMBOIDT  C011E6E  opENssEpTioth 

47  COIIPSFS  Preparatory,  Normal,  Business,  Shorthand,  Elocution,  Music, 
*tl    vv/uiyoiwO  L^^^  St^am  Engineering,  Domestic  Science,  Agriculture,  etc. 

Approved  by  the  state.  Endorsed  by  educators  everywhere.  A  school  for  the  people.  Our  graduates  take  the  best  positions.  One 
term's  tuition  free  to  the  first  one  from  a  postoffice  One  year's  tuition  free  to  one  from  each  county  in  the  U.  S.  One  year's 
piano  lessons  and  piano  rent  free  to  some  talented  pupil.  One  year's  violin  lessons  free  to  another.  General  tuition  free  to  mem- 
bers of  the  college  band  and  orchestra.  Board,  «1.75  and  $2.25  a  week;  room  35  to  55  cents  a  week;  tuition  Sl.OO  a  week.  We  can 
give  you  work  for  your  schooling  in  part  or  in  full.     Remember  September  10th.    Send  for  catalog  U.  Do  it  oow.    Address 


J.  p.  PETERSON,  President 


HUMBOLDT,  IOWA 
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t      The  Congdon  Music  Roll 

The  Congdon  Music  Rolls  present  a  series  of  simple,  well 
graded  melodies  with  words  to  be  used  as  the  child's  first  lessons 
in  the  technical  study  of  music.  These  study  songs  are  printed 
on  separate  rolls,  ten  Inches  wide  and  from  five  to  twelve  feet 
long.  The  rolls  are  printed  on  both  sides,  and  display  only  one 
melody  at  a  time. 

A  great  feature  of  the  Music  Rolls  is  the  unusually  large  staft 
and  correspondingly  large  notes  which  can  be  seen  distinctly 
from  any  part  of  the  school-room.  The  graphic  representation 
of  the  music  enables  the  teacher  to^  secure  concentration  of 
effort,  and  to  explain  the  notation  to  the  whole  class  In  th6  most 
effective  manner  possible. 

Send  for  circuiar  describing  more  fully  the  Congdon  Music 
Roll.  This  roll  system  Is  also  adapted  to  a  multitude  of  other 
uses. 


N-W  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Northwestern  Agents,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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October 


Department  of  Examinations 

In  this  Department  there  Is  given,  each  month,  a  set  of  questions 
used  at  the  last  state  examination  of  teachers  In  Minnesota.  The 
subjects  selected  are  such  as  It  Is  believed  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  The  answers  are  prepared  by  the  editors  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  Whil^  they  are  complete,  they  have  purposely  been 
made  concise. 


GRAMMAR 

Seventeenth  Examination,  July,  1907 

(Answer  i  and  any  other  five) 

Q.  I.  Name  dependent  clauses  in  the  following,  and  give 
their  use: 
In  some  far-away  and  yet  undreamt-of  hour,  I  can 
even  iniagine  that  England  may  cast  all  thoughts  of 
possessive  wealth  back  to  the  barbaric  nations 
among  whom  they  first  arose;  and,  that,  while  the 
sands  of  the  Indus  and  adamant  of  Golconda  mav 
yet  stiffen  the  housings  of  the  charger  and  flash 
from  the  turban  of  the  slave,  she,  as  a  Christian 
mother,  may  at  last  attain  to  the  virtues  and  the 
treasures  of  a  heathen  one,  and  be  able  to  lead 
forth  her  sons,  saying,  "These  are  my  jewels." 

A.  I.  that  .  .  .  arose,  and  that  .  .  .  jewels  are 
substantive  clauses,  forming  the  compound 
object  of  the  verb  can  imagine,  among 
.  .  .  arose  is  an  adjective  clause,  modify- 
ing the  noun  nations,  while  .  .  .  slave  is 
an  adverbial  clause,  modifying  the  compounc 
predicate  may  attain  and  (may)  be  able. 
"These  are  my  jewels"  is  a  substantive 
clause,  being  the  object  of  the  participle 
saying. 

Q.  2.  Give  the  part  of  speech  to  which  each  italicized  word 
of  the  foregoing  sentence  belongs  and  its  use. 

A.  2.  In  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween may  cast  back  and  hour ;  that  is  a  con- 
junction, used  to  introduce  the  noun  clause 
that  .  .  .  arose;  back  is  part  of  the  verb 
cast  back  and  also  part  of  the  verb  phrase 
may  cast  back  (it  may  be  construed  as  an 
adverb,  modifying  the  verb  may  cast)  ;  whom 
is  a-  conjunctive  pronoun,  connecting  its 
clause  to  nations,  and  is  the  object  of  the 
preposition  am^ng ;  she  is  a  pronoun  used  as 
subject  of  the  verb  may  attain;  able  is  an 
adjective  attribute  of  she  and  a  .complement 
of  may  attain;  lead  forth  is  an  infinitive, 
modifying  may  be  able  and  expressing  as  to 
what. 

Q.    3.    Give  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following:     it,  her, 

who,  man,  sheep. 
A.  3.     their,  their,  whose,  men's,  sheep's. 

Q.    4.    Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons  for  correction : 
(a)     It  is  me  that  is  wrong. 
(S)     You  must  do  different  than  that. 

(c)  At  what  wharf  does  the  ship  stop  at? 

(d)  Us  girls  wanted  to  have  a  picnic. 

A.  4.  (a)  me  is  in  the  nominative  case,  being  an  at- 
tribute  complement,   and   should    have    the 


nominative  form,  /;  iy  is  in  the  first  person 
singular  to  agree  with  its  subject,  that,  and 
should  have  the  form  of  the  first  person 
singular,  am. 

(b)  different  is  an  adverb,  modifying  the 
verb  must  do  and  should  have  the  adverb 
form,  differently ;  than  should  be  changed  to 
from  because  than  is  improperly  used  for  the 
preposition  from. 

(c)  Drop  at  because  it  is  redundant. 
(d)Us  is  in  the  nominative  case,    being 

subject  of  the  verb  wanted  and  should  have 
the  nominative  form,  we. 

Q.    5.    Write  in  columns  the  principal  parts  of  the  following 
words:    smite,  dwell,  slide,  sow,  lay. 


.  5.     Present. 

Past. 

Past  Par. 

smite 

smote  • 

smitten 

dwell 

dwelt 

dwelt 

slide 

slid 

slid,  slidden 

sow 

sowed 

sown,  sowed 

lay 

laid 

laid 

Q.  6.  Analyse:  He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the 
man  only  claimed  what  was  his  own. 

A.  6.  The  subject  is  He;  the  predicate  verb  is  de- 
dared;  the  object  is  the  infinitive  phrase  it 
....  own;  it  is  subject  of  the  infinitive 
be ;  opinion  is  an  attribute  of  it  and  a  com- 
plement of  be;  the  clause  that  .  .  . 
own  is  an  appositive  of  it;  in  the 
clause  that  .  .  .  own,  the  subject  is 
man,  the  predicate  verb  is  claimed,  the 
object  is  the  clause  what  was  his  own; 
in  this  clause,  the  subject  is  what,  the  predi- 
cate verb  is  was;  own  is  an  adjective,  modi- 
fying a  noun  not  expressed.  The  word  only 
probably  modifies  the  clause  what  was  his 
own;  if  so,  it  should  have  been  placed  imme- 
diately before  that  clause.  (The  position  of 
the  word  only  points  to  the  modification  of 
claimed — an  adverbial  construction.) 

Q.  7.  Define  and  give  examples:  (i)  transitive  verb,  (2) 
active  voice,  (3)  complex  sentence,  (4)  past  par- 
ticiple, (5)  possessive  case. 

A.  7.  (i)  A  verb  that  requires  an  object  to  complete 
its  meaning :  Columbus  discovered  America. 
(2)  The  use  of  a  transitive  verb  that  rep- 
resents the  subject  as  the  doer  of  an  action: 
John  struck  James.  (3)  A  sentence  that 
contains  a  single  independent  clause  and  one 
or  more  dependent  clauses:  Men  work  tftat 
they  may  live.  (4)  A  participle  that  ex- 
presses completed  action:  The  horse  had 
been  driven  ten  miles.  (5)  The  use  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  denoting  possession,  owner- 
ship, authorship,  or  a  similar  relation:  My 
house ;  Cowper^s  poems. 


Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow. 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 
Then,  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west. 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

— Caroline  Mason 
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Teacher  VITanted 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Minnesota  in  August, 
1907.  It  says  much  for  the  educational  sentiment 
among  our  Finn-American  citizens: 

"Dear  Sir :  We  are  unable  to  secure  a  teacher  for 
our  school,  and  pray  you  to  do  us  the  favor,  if  possible, 
to  send  one.  We  have  received  several  applications 
but  as  soon  as  the  applicants  received  the  description 
of  the  school  location  they  declined  to  come. 

Now  if  you  know  some  teacher,  either  male  or 
female,  that  desires  to  come  here,  please  state  to  the 
applicant  that: 

"First.  This  is  a  district  school,  located  nine  miles 
from  the  nearest  postoffice. 

"Second.  That  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  boarding 
house. 

"Third.  That  the  settlers  are  Finns,  with  three 
exceptions. 

"Fourth.  That  the  teacher  that  comes  here  will 
have  nearly  forty  pupils. 

"Fifth.     That  we  employ  only  one  teacher. 

"Sixth.  That  the  term  is  seven  months,  beginning 
as  soon  as  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  a  teacher. 

"Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  medal : 

"First.  We  will  give  the  teacher  one  small  room 
free  of  rent. 

"Second.  We  will  give  bed,  stove  wood,  and  cook- 
ing utensils  free. 

"Third.  We  will  transport  all  groceries  from  Tower 
free. 

"Fourth.     We  will  pay  a  salary  of  $60  per  month. 

"Fifth.  We  will  do  our  best  to  make  his  or  her 
stay  among  us  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  any  one 
who  is  willing  to  come  may  go  to  a  livery  stable  and 
hire  a  carriage  from  Tower  at  the  expense  of  the 
school  distridt. 

"Respectfully  yours. 


'Clerk  of  District  No.  46." 


Tact  is  but  another  name  for  good  sense,  which  is 
often  called  gumption.  Whether  sense  is  a  born 
quality  or  an  acquired  one  is  aside  from  the  point  just 
now.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  many  teachers  who 
have  such  tactful  ways  of  doing  things  that  we  nat- 
urally think  this  quality  innate.  They  never  take  hold 
of  the  hot  end  of  the  poker,  and,  besides,  they  take 
hold  of  the  cold  end  so  unaffectedly  that  they  impress 
you  as  thinking  that  there  is  no  hot  end  at  all.  They 
say  the  right  things,  too,  in  just  the  right  way,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  way.  They  come  when  it  is 
time  to  come,  and  go  when  it  is  time  to  go.  They  put 
everybody  at  ease,  children  and  grown-ups  alike.  If 
this  quality  is  acquired  it  is  so  thoroly  ingrained  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  natural  gift. — Ohio  Educational 
Monthly 


Teachers,  remember  that  the  rule  of  love  is  usually 
more  effective  than  the  rule  of  might. 


True  glory  consists  in  so  living  as  to  make  the 
world  happier  and  better  for  our  living. 

—Pliny 


"Department  of  ^radical  cNLethods 

The  feature  of  this  Department  is  t&a^a  of  doing  or  deviesM 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  In  schoolroom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  Informed  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them. 

CSoine  Trotiblesome  Little  Verbs 

These  six  little  verbs  are  commonly  misused:  lie, 
lay,  sit,  set,  rise,  raise.  They  need  special  attention 
until  the  pupils  have  formed  habits  of  using  each  one 
correctly.   , 

Select  some  object. as  the  book  lying  on  the  table. 
Have  the  class  make  sentences  about  the  book  and 
use  the  verb  lie.  The  book  lies  on  the  table.  The 
book  lies  near  the  pencil  and  both  lie  near  the  geog- 
raphy. They  have  lain  there  all  day.  They  were 
lying  there  when  we  came  this  morning.  They  lay 
there  yesterday.  Draw  out  these  sentences  by  ques- 
.tioning. 

Now  place  the  book  in  the  drawer  and  call  for 
sentences  about  the  action.  Have  other  objects  put 
by  the  pupils  in  different  places,  and  draw  out  by 
questions  sentences  in  which  the  subject  changes  from 
singular  to  plural  and  from  nouns  to  pronouns,  and 
then  to  combinations  of  the  two;  in  which  the  tense 
and  the  voice  may  change  as  the  teacher  varies  her 
questions.  Proper  preparation  on  the  teacher's  part 
will  ring  in  many  variations.  Let  the  action  be  prompt 
and  vigorous  and  the  sentences  be  constructed  quickly. 

Bring  in  some  of  the  common  uses  of  this  verb, 
e.  g.,  the  farmer  laying  rail  fence,  the  gardener  laying 
out  his  grounds,  the  workmen  laying  track,  the  mason 
laying  brick.  Keep  up  this  work  until  the  pupils  see 
clearly  that  this  verb  differs  from  lie,  that  it  means 
to  put  in  place  or  to  arrange. 

Now  make  sentences  weaving  in  these  verbs.  Have 
the  pupils  repeat  the  sentences,  and  then  re-read  them, 
changing  the  tenses.  Tom  took  grandfather's  hat,  laid 
it  on  the  table  and  set  his  cane  in  the  corner.  Then 
the  little  boy  lay  down  on  the  rug  that  lay  near  the> 
fireplace.  Tom  takes  grandfather's  hat — ^has  taken 
— will  take,  etc. 

Treat  the  other  verbs  in  a  similar  way  and  then 
ask  such  questions  as  the  following:  Shall  we  say 
a  setting  hen  or  a  sitting  hen  ?  Does  the  court  sit,  or 
set?  Does  the  dress  sit  well  or  does  it  set  well?  Is 
the  post  lying  on  the  sod,  or  laying  on  the  sod?  Is 
Tom  setting  by  the  window,  or  sitting  by  the  window  ? 
Did  he  rise  up,  or  raise  up?  Is  the  bird  sitting  on  her 
nest,  or  setting  on  her  nest?  Do  not  determine  the 
correct  form  for  the  children.  Let  them  discuss  the 
matter  at  home,  and  find  out  from  the  dictionary  which 
is  correct. 

,  Carefully  prepare  blanks  in  which  the  pupils  shall 
insert  these  verbs.  Let  the  pupils  prepare  some  also. 
Select  from  these  the  most  ingenious  ones  for  class  use. 

I.     James  was  s by  the  window  and  Frank 

was  1 on  a  board  that  he  had  1 on  a  box. 

under  the  tree 


2.     Some  of  the  men  were  1- 
and  some  1 track. 
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3.  Name  and  Post  Office  Address  of  each  subscriber  must  be  written  very  plainly  and 
on  our  blanks. 

4.  New  Subscriptions  only  will  be  credited  for  any  of  the  prizes. 

5.  Subscriptions  should  be  collected  for  a  month,  or  more  and  then  all  sent  in  together, 
accompanied  by  cash.  Any  number  of  lists  may  be  sent  us  by  any  school  after  the  first  list 
has  been  forwarded,  to  be  credited  to  the  same  school. 

6.  Name  of  School  {or  number  of  district),  name  of  teacher,  and  the  post  offi^  or 
railroad  station  to  which  the  prize  is  to  be  sent  must  be  given  plainly  with  every  lot  of 
blanks  sent  in. 

7.  The  contest  will  close  April  1, 1908. 

8.  It  must  be  remembered'  that  the  object  of  this  unexampled  offer  is  to  introduce 
School  Education  into  hmnes  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  subscribers  whose 
names  are  sent  in  shall  be  others  than  teachers.    Teachers  are  not  barred,  however. 

These  prizes  are  given — not  to  the  first  school  that  sends  us  the  required  number  of 
subscriptions  but  to 

Every  School 

that  secures  12  or  more  subscriptions.  If  5  schools  send  us  1200  subscriptions  each,  a  Grand 
Piano  valued  at  $1000.00  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the  5  schools.  A  Phonograph  with 
Records,  worth  $50.00  will  be  playing  for  every  school  entertainment  in  every  school  that 
remits  $100.00  for  subscriptions. 

A  PREMIUM  FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools  it  will  be  impossible,  to  secure  even  12 
subscribers  among  the  parents.  Our  plan  provides  that  where  a  school  fails  to  secure  12 
subscribers,  cash  premiums  shall  be  paid  to  the  pupils  who  obtain  the  smaller  numbers. 
Thus,  if  a  pupil  gets  nine  subscribers  and  $9.00  he  keeps  $1.80  and  sends  us  $7.20  with  his 
list  of  nine  subscribers.  The  one  who  obtains  $8.00  for  eight  subscribers  keeps  $1.60  and 
so  on.  Even  the  pupil  who  gets  one  subscriber  is  paid  $0.20  for  his  trouble  and  $0.20  more 
for  each  additional  subscriber. 

Now,  teachers  and  pupils,  get  busy  and 

Work  for  Your  School 

start  at  once.  Get  the  local  papers  interested.  Get  your  community  aroused  in  the  matter. 
Every  subscriber  will  be  well  paid  for  his  dollar  in  the  magazine  itself  and,  besides  this, 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  secure  one  of  these 

Useful  and  Valuable  Prizes 

for  the  school. 

Sample  copies  of  School  Education  with  full  instructions  as  to  best  method  of 
procedure  and  subscription  blanks  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  who  desires  to  interest  his  or 
her  school  in  this  work. 
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Landscape  and  THanKsgiving 
Subjects 

HENRIETTA  CLOPATH 

During  the  month  of  October  the  art  work  in  the 
schools  should  be  a  continuation  of  nature  studies, 
md  more  especially  of  landscape  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. According  to  the  plan  of  School  Education,  to 
keep  a  month  in  advance  of  the  regular  school  work, 
this  lesson  will  also  include  the  suggestions  for  No- 
vember work. 

Primary   Grades 

The  simple  landscape  washes  are  good  exercises  to 
teach  the  children  the  handling  of  the  brush  and  the 
use  of  water  colors.  The  yellow  manila  paper  or 
practice  paper  is  the  best  one  for  this  work,  its  natural 
tone  making  it  harmonize  with  the  color. 

Apply  first  a  wash  of  pure  water,  beginning  with  a 
full  brush  at  the  upper  left  corner,  and  making  a 
horizontal  stroke  towards  the  other  edge  of  the  paper. 
Fill  the  brush  again  with  water  and  make  another 
horizontal  stroke  in  the  same  way,  just  below  the  first 
one,  repeating  the  strokes  until  the  paper  is  all  cov- 
ered. After  practicing  this  exercise  with  pure  water, 
have  the  children  do  it  either  with'  the  blue  or  gray 
paint.  Water  and  paint  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  paper  should  first  be  prepared  in 
the  palette.  Let  the  brush  be  always  well  filled  with 
paint  before  beginning  a  new  stroke  and  do  not  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  or  retouch  after  having 
made  the  stroke.  If  the  brush  is  not  filled  enough 
with  paint  a  streaked  eflFect  will  be  the  result.  A  sky 
wash  or  graded  wash  can  next  be  practiced.  Begin 
by  mixing  and  applying  the  blue  paint  with  the  same 
horizontal  strokes,  covering  in  this  way  about  a  third 
of  the  surface  of  the  paper.  After  this  add  a  little 
more  water  for  each  new  stroke,  until  the  whole  paper 
is  covered  (i). 

Try  next  a  sky  wash  milk  cloud.  The  cloud  being 
made  by  erasing  the  fresh  paint  with  the  brush  after 
it  has  been  pressed  dry  with  the  cloth.  A  path  in 
the  foregrourtd  or  a  sailboat  (2)  on  the  water  can 


be  done  in  the  same  way.  The  sky  may  be  painted 
also  by  dropping  touches  of  color  on  the  paper  after 
it  has  been  covered  with  water. 

Sky  and  green  field  will  be  the  next  subject,  using 
the  green  paint  over  the  sky  wash  after  it  has  been 
allowed  to  get  partly  dry.  Pe  careful  not  to  have  the 
green  too  vivid  and  add  a  little  red  to  make  it  softer 
in  tone  (3). 

Trees  on  the  horizon  can  then  be  attempted,  the 
trees  being  painted  over  the  damp  sky  with  blue-green 
and  a  little  touch  of  red  (4). 

Try  the  same  subjects  in  other  colors,  making  sun- 


set washes  and  using  different  color  schemes  in  yel- 
low, orange,  red,  and  purple  tones.  In  the  sunset 
pictures,  the  green  of  the  foreground  should  be  paint- 
ed darker  than  for  the  ray  eflFects. 

For  the  November  work  the  interest,  in  the  lower 
grades  especially,  should  be  directed  toward  Thanks- 
giving. As  the  children  are  being  told  stories  of 
Colonial  life,  of  the  struggles  and  deeds  of  their  fore- 
fathers, they  will  enjoy  the  drawing  and  painting  of 
all  the  subjects-connected  with  that  time  of  their  na- 
tion's history.  The  Mayflower,  the  log  house,  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  the  preparations  for  the  national 
festival,  will  afford  good  material  for  the  drawing  les- 
sons. Some  of  these  subjects  may  be  reproduced  in 
pencil,  in  water  colors,  or  colored  crayons  from 
sketches  put  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 
(See  blackboard  drawings) 

Have  the  children  draw  and  paint  from  nature  the 
products  of  the  harvest:  The  corn,  the  pumpkin,  the 
apples,  and  grapes. 

Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades 

Continue  the  study  of  landscape  with  other  subjects, 
such  as  those  suggested  in  5,  6,  7.    Make  a  special 


study  of  trees.  The  trees  with  their  bright  autumn 
colors  will  be  especially  attractive.  Study,  not  only 
the  different  effects  of  color,  but  the  special  character 
and  form  of  the  different  trees. 

Make  silhouette  drawings  with  brush  and  ink  or 
brush  and  gray  paint  to  express  the  general  shape  of 
the  tree  (8,  9,  10). 

Make  water  color  studies  of  trees  in  bright  autumn 
colors,  with  some  effect  of  distance,  and  a  foreground. 
Try  sunset  effects  with  trees  in  dark  masses  against 
the  light  sky. 

Paint  in  water  colors,  on  the  prints,  the  following 
landscape  subjects  published  by  School  Education  : 
The  Church,  the  River,  Fort  Snelling,  the  Boat.  Make 
these  same  subjects  twice  as  large,  drawing  them  first 
with  the  pencil  and  paint  in  gray  washes  or  in  color. 
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Paint  the  pine  trees  over  the  damp  paper  after 
having  applied  the  blue  wash  for  the  sky  and  water. 
Get  the  silhouette  effect  of  the  trees  by  painting  them 
in  dark  masses.  Paint  the  sandy  shore  with  yellow 
tones  and  violet  shadows,  adding  also  a  few  touches 
of  red  in  the  fresh  paint  (11). 


anese  paper  over  the  pencil  sketch.  Make  several  com- 
positions from  the  same  sketch.  See  composition  (13) 
made  from  sketch  of  the  river  (12). 


%i 


(II) 
Make  a  sunset  study  of  the  river  scene,  painting 
the  sky  yellow  with  touches  of  red,  the  same  colors 
being  reflected  in  the  water  and  somewhat  also  all 
over  the  landscape.  Have  the  distant  shores  in  blue 
and  violet  tones,  and  use  only  soft  grey  greens  for 
the  nearest  trees.  Use  dark  blue  with  a  touch  of  red 
and  yellow  for  the  boat  and  some  gray  and  yellow 
tones  in  the  foreground  (12). 


^^^: 


Shaded  pencil  drawings  of  landscape  are  good 
studies  in  values,  and  are  done  with  soft  pencils,  us- 
ing the  short  strokes  as  for  the  plant  studies.  These 
shaded  drawings  can  also  be  tinted  in  water  color. 

For  the  grammar  grades  make  also  decorative  land- 
scape compositions,  using  the  finder  and  finishing  some 
of  these  compositions  in  ink  lines  only,  and  others 
in  light  and  dark  masses,  using  the  transparent  Jap- 


For  these  exercises  an  outline  sketch  may  be  drawn 
on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  or  some  sketch  made 
from  nature  may  be  used.  The  same  compositions  may 
also  be  finished  in  color,  using  conventional  color  ef- 
fects and  introducing  also  black  or  gray  with  the 
colors. 

A  very  effective  way  of  reproducing  landscape  sub- 
jects is  the  tinted  charcoal  drawing.  Select  a  land- 
scape composition  with  some  strong  values  from  some 
art  magazine  and  proceed  in  the  following  manner,,  us- 
ing for  this  work  the  white  drawing  paper : 

Begin  by  laying  and  rubbing  the  charcoal  until  an 
even  tone  is  produced.  Let  it  be  either  lighter  or 
darker,  according  to  what  should  be  the  main  tone  of 
the  picture.  Next  cover  the  paper  with  a  flat  tone 
of  water  color,  enough  color  having  been  mixed  with 
water  beforehand,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  paper. 
The  color  may  be  red,  or  green,  or  blue,  or  yellow, 
but  it  must  be  in  soft  shades ;  red  mixed  with  green,  jr 
gray,  or  blue  or  green  with  a  little  red.  There  must 
be  plenty  of  color  mixed  with  the  water.  Apply  the 
color  with  one  long  horizontal  stroke  and  with  very 
full  brush,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  lesson. 
Hold  the  paper  slanting.  Do  not  retouch.  After  the 
paper  is  thoroly  dry,  sketch  the  main  parts  of  the 
subject  in  soft  charcoal  lines,  being  careful  not  to 
make  wrong  lines,  of  to  erase  such  lines  with  only  a 
touch  of  the  finger.  The  tinted  paper  gives  the  main 
tone  of  the  picture.  The  darker  masses  are  next  ac- 
cented with  charcoal  and  the  lights  erased  with  a 
kneaded  eraser.  After  the  lights  have  been  erased 
a  light  tone  of  the  color  used  is  left.  When  the  work 
has  been  done  in  the  right  way  and  with  very  little 
retouching,  the  whole  effect  is  very  artistic. 

Have  the  pupils  observe  effects  of  color  in  nature 
and  make  them  draw  scenes  from  memory.  Show  them 
pictures,  and  lead  them  to  appreciate  not  only  rep- 
resentations of  the  finest  things  in  nature,  but  the 
beauty  of  every  day  scenery.  Encourage  them  to  draw 
and  paint  landscapes  from  nature,  taking  the  whole 
class  out  of  doors  whenever  it  may  be  possible  to  do 
so.  When  drawing  landscapes  from  nature,  remem- 
ber that  everything  should  be  simplified  as  much*  as 
possible ;  in  the  form  as  well  as  in  the  light  and  dark 
masses. 

For  the  November  work  draw  and  paint  from  fruits 
and  vegetables,  giving  special  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  group.  Use  the  finder  and  make  differ- 
ent compositions  from  the  same  study.  Finish  some 
of  these  compositions  in  lines  made  with  brush  and 
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ink.  In  others  use  also  light  and  dark  masses  and 
sometimes  also  flat  tones  of  color. 

Make  studies  of  apples  and  other  bright  colored 
fruits  in  water  colors,  and  in  the  tinted  shaded  draw- 
ing. 

Make  groups  of  fruits  or  vegetables  with  some  pot- 
tery or  kitchen  utensils  on  gray  paper  (English  cray- 
on). Study  first  the  form  and  values  in  charcoal. 
After  a  good  effect  of  light  and  dark  is  produced,  use 
fixatif  to  keep  the  charcoal  from  rubbing  off,  and 
finish  with  colored  pencils. 

Have  some  children  pose  for  the  class  in  impro- 
vised costumes.  Puritan  boys  or  Priscillas  are  espe- 
ciallv  attractive  subjects.  They  can  be  made  in  sil- 
houettes with  brush  and  ink  or  in  water  colors. 

Make  Thanksgiving  invitations  and  menu,  or  place 
card  with  appropriate  decoration  and  lettering  (14). 


4C^S^ 


te- 
la Jl 


Mm 


1.  Gr««l'iiui3  are     ring-  ing    In      e^   -   ' 


1.  Gr««l'iiui3  arif     ring-  ing    In      ev   -   'ry         ilmrlMng,  In 

2,  CbU- dran  aru     jui^     m|,  LiughLti'H     rmg- jug  Tlin' 


pal  "    act       i^nd     but;        The      pump  -    kin       m        tba, 
eV^r     frcwit   -    ^       air;         The      Bctnt        of       *»  *  V'ry 


^^^^^m 
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A  Stibstittite  TtirKey 

Frank  H.  Sweet,  Wa3mesboro,  Va. 

"Why,  mother,  if  to-morrow  aint  ThanksgivinM" 
said  Jacob  Bennett,  broaching  the  subject  as  if  it 
had  just  occurred  to  him,  tho  one  might  have  known 
by  the  troubled  expression  of  his  kindly  face  and  fur- 
tive glances  cast  upon  his  companions  that  it  had  for 
some  time  been  under  silent  consideration. 

He  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  of  keenness 
with  a  whetstone  to  an  axe  that  he  held  on  his  knee, 
with  the  helve  now  under  his  left  arm,  now  resting 
on  the  floor. 

Looking  at  Jacob  with  indiflFerent  interest  was  a  boy 
of  fourteen  years,  who  sat  curved  to  a  restful  attitude 
with  his  feet  on  the  round  of  the  low,  splint-bottomed 
chair,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  chin  in  his  hands, 
thankful  that  the  labor  of  turning  the  grindstone  was 
accomplished. 

He  awaited  with  resignation  the  beginning  of  the 
next  task,  the  nature  of  which  was  indicated  by  the 
axe,  and  leaned  against  his  chair,  waiting  its  turn  on 
the  whetstone. 

At  one  of  the  two  windows  which  lighted  the  room, 
stooping  a  little,  with  her  hands  on  its  ledge,  stood 
the  middle-aged  woman  whom  Jacob  addressed.  She 
was  gazing  out  abstractedly  on  the  November  land- 
scape, whose  cheerlessness  was  half-disguised  by  the 
thin  mask  of  the  first  snowfall. 

"Why,  so  it's  Thanksgiving  father !"  she  exclaimed, 
her  tone  dissembling  surprise  more  artfully  than  her 
face,  which  she  did  not  yet  venture  to  turn  to  him,  for 
she  knew  that  there  were  tears  on  her  cheeks.  She 
could  not  restrain  them  as  she  contrasted  the  ample 
fare  of  bygone  Thanksgivings  with  the  inevitable 
meagerness  of  this  coming  one. 

Since  she  and  Jacob  were  married  all  their  Thanks- 
givings had  been  spent  in  the  homely  comfort  of  the 
"old  place,"  as  they  always  called  their  late  home  on 
the  hundred-acre  farm.  Almost  a  year  ago  they  were 
forced  to  give  it  up,  because  Jacob  had  signed  the 
notes  of  a  speculating  friend  whose  promising  ven- 
tures had  all  at  once  miscarried. 

House,  farm,  and  stock  went  to  pay  another  man's 
debts,  and  Jacob  was  left  penniless  on  the  verge  of 
old  age,  with  a  wife  as  old  as  he  was,  an  invalid  daugh- 
ter, and  a  son  scarcely  old  enough  to  earn  his  own 
living.  It  did  not  console  him  to  know  that  Bently 
was  as  poor  as  himself,  nor  did  he  hope  much  in 
Bently's  assurance,  as  the  speculator  set  forth  with 
unabated  faith  in  quest  of  fresh  fields. 

"Never  you  fear,  Jacup,  ol'  man;  I'll  fix  things  all 
right  yet,"  Bently  had  said. 

Jacob  bore  his  changed  fortune  patiently,  and  set 
himself  to  earn  what  he  could  by  day  labor  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  He  was  faithfully  aided  by  his 
wife  and  their  invalid  daughter,  who  was  cunning 
with  her  needle.  More  than  by  aught  else  he  was 
cheered  by  the  brave  spirit  with  which  his  wife  bore 
their  misfortune,  never  offering  him  the  cold  con- 
solation of  "I  told  you  so." 

She  covertly  wiped  her  cheeks  with  the  comer  of 
her  apron  and  turned  from  the  window. 

"Yes,  it  sartinly  is;  an'  I  haint  got  anj^hin'  ready 
for't — only  some  punkin-pies." 

"Wal,"  said  Jacob,  "punkin-pies  is  jest  the  thing 
for  Thanksgivin' !" 


"Of  course  they  be,  but  they  kinder  want  somethin' 
to  help  'em  out,  seem's  though,"  and  she  thoughtfully 
stroked  her  brow  with  thumb  and  fingers.  "'An'  we 
haint  got  a  thing  pervided,  only  some  pork  an'  po- 
tatoes." 

"An'  onions,"  Jacob  suggested. 

"Why,"  said  the  daughter,  lifting  her  pale,  patient 
face,  lighted  with  a  smile,  from  her  sewing,  "with 
pork  fried  as  mother  fries  it,  an'  such  potatoes  as 
we've  got,  an'  onions  an'  punkin-pies,  I  do'  know  what 
better  anybody  need  ask  for.  I  wish  everybody  had 
as  good  a  Thanksgivin',  an'  I'm  sure  we  can  be  thank- 
ful with  it  an'  for  it." 

"You're  always  thankful,"  said  her  mother.  "Thank- 
ful by  name  an'  thankful  by  nature.  We  named  you 
well." 

"I'd  deserve  it  more  if  I  c'd  make  these  gathers 
look  somehow,"  and  she  rocked  back  in  her  easy  chair 
and  held  her  work  at  arm's  length  to  examine  it 
critically. 

"Le'  me  see,"  and  her  mother  took  the  work  in  her 
strong  hands.  "It  looks  nice  an'  even's  if  you'd  count- 
ed every  thread.  I  call  it  handsome,  an'  right  as  a 
trivet.  But  speakin'  o'  Thanksgivin',  it  kinder  seem's 
though  there'd  ought  to  be  son^thin'  stuflEed  an' 
baked  for  the  meat  victuals." 

"Why  can't  we  have  a  turkey,  same's  we  used  to?" 
asked  the  boy,  without  changing  his  position  or  di- 
verting his  gaze  from  his  father's  occupation. 

"Turkeys  costs  money,"  said  his  father,  "when  you 
don't  raise  'em." 

"An'  that  we  haint  done,"  said  the  mother,  "ner  yet 
a  chicken,  which  I'm  glad  we  haint,  for  they'd  scratch 
up  the  hull  garden,  it  bein'  so  close  to  the  house.  A 
garden's  wuth  more'n  chickens  to  eat.  Still  I  wish't 
we  had  one  for  Thanksgivin'.  But  we'll  try  to  be 
thankful  for  what  we've  got,  as  Thankful  says." 

"An'  that's  consid'able,  compared  to  what  some's 
got,"  Jacob  said.  "We've  got  a  good  ruff  over  our 
heads,  an'  me  an'  bub's  earnin'  money  'nough  to 
pay  the  rent  on't  for  six  months  to  come.  We  chop 
an'  put  up  our  two  cord  a  day.  I  tell  you,  bub's 
gettin'  to  be  a  master  hand  with  his  axe.  An'  now 
'at  he's  got  a  chance  to  do  chores  for  his  board  an' 
go  to  school,  he's  fixed  complete  for  winter." 

"An'  Square  Bascom  says  I  c'n  come  home  every 
Sunday  I"  cried  bub. 

"An'  I'm  glad  to  get  such  lots  of  sewin',"  said 
Thankful.    "I  can  earn  a  dollar  every  week." 

"An'  we're  all  tol'able  well;"  but  looking  over  at 
his  daughter,  the  father  supplemented  his  remark  with, 
"That  is,  we  haint  no  wus." 

"An'  best  of  all  is,  we've  got  one  'nother,"  said  his 
wife. 

"That's  so,   Mahaly!"  he  said,  fervently.      "Wal,  . 
my  little  fall  chicken,"  addressing  the  boy  as  he  arose 
and  laid  the  whetstone  on  the  crowded  mantelpiece, 
"if  mother's  got  our  dinner  put  up,  we'll  be  off." 

The  tin  dinner-pail  was  ready  at  hand,  and  shoul- 
dering their  axes,  the  father  and  son  trudged  across 
the  fields,  making  a  new  brown  path  through  the 
sprinkled  whiteness. 

"I'm  afraid  father  misses  his  old-fashioned  Thanks- 
givin' dinner  turribly!"  Mahala  Bennett  sighed,  as 
she  watched  the  figures  lessening  on  the  powdered 
fields,  and  the  dun  streak  lengthening  behind  them. 

"No,  he  don't,  mother,"  Thankful  protested,  "only 
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for  you  an'  me.  I  know  by  the  looks  of  his  face  that 
was.  all  he  was  thinkin'  of.  When  a  body's  disap- 
pointed on  their  own  account,  they're  apt  to  look  cross ; 
but  father  only  looked  sorry,  and  tried  not  to  show  it." 

"Well,  if  he  don't  mirid  it,  we  won't.  But  I  did 
use  to  enj'y  fixin'  things  an'  havin'  our  friends  come. 
Hey,  ho,  hum!  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  our  friends 
had  gone  with  the  turkeys."   * 

"Oh,  no,  mother.  They  give  us  work,  an'  that's 
the  best  thing  they  could  do  for  us.  But  if  they  all 
forsook  us,  we've  got  one  'nother,  as  you  just  said." 

"So  we  have,  dear  heart;  an'  whilst  we  have,  we 
can't  be  thankful  enough." 

Mahala  Bennett  took  her  needles  and  two  balls  of 
yarn,  one  of  blue,  the  other  of  white,  and  drawing  a 
chair  near  her  daughter's,  began  "settin'  up"  a  striped 
mitten. 

"I'm  thankful  there's  some  folks  sensible  enough 
to  'preciate  good  ol'-fashioned  yam  mittens,"  she 
remarked,  as  she  looped  the  doubled  blue  yarn  on  a 
needle  with  her  finger.  "Miller,  down  to  the  Holler, 
says  he  c'n  sell  all  I  c'n  knit  for  a  month,  an'  three 
pair  a  week  ain't  no  great  stent." 

The  bracing  air,  tempered  by  unclouded  sunlight, 
stirred  the  blood  of  the  man  and  boy  alike  with  health- 
ful vigor  as  they  trudged  across  the  fields  and  entered 
the  woods.  There  shadows  laced  the  forest  floor  with 
intricate  patterns  of  blue  where  the  snow  lay  inch 
deep  on  the  fallen  leaves,  and  with  patches  of  deeper 
dun  beneath  the  sheltering  tents  of  the  hemlocks. 
Every  brown,  outstretched  twig,  every  tiny,  close 
wrapper  bud,  every  "sprangly"  bloom  of  witch-hazel 
had  its  coping  and  cap  of  pearl,  gleaming  in  sunlight 
or  blue  in  shadow,  and  the  ranks  of  corded  wood  were 
roofed  with  it. 

The  new  covering  was  already  marked  with  the 
tracks  of  scampering  squirrels,  the  broad  pads  of 
hares,  the  prolonged  print  of  the  partridge's  devious 
course,  the  dainty  seam  of  the  woodmice  paths.  Bear- 
ing straight  onward  among  them  went  the  sharply  de- 
fined footprints  of  a  fox,  as  if  he  had  been  impelled 
by  a  more  definite  purpose  than  the  other  woodfolk. 

Birds  gave  audible  proof  that  they  were  astir  and 
alert  now.  A  party  of  jays  screamed  in  discordant 
unison,  chickadees,  and  nuthatches  called  and  piped,  a 
woodpecker  hammered  industriously  for  his  hard- 
earned  breakfast,  a  partridge  went  booming  away  like 
gray  rocket  with  a  trail  of  snow  cloud  sinking  softly 
and  silently  behind  his  noisy  course,  a  red  squirrel 
jeered  at  the  two  intruders,  and  sent  down  upon  them 
a  sudden  but  brief  snow  shower  from  the  hemlock 
branch  on  w^hich  he  scampered. 

The  boy's  ears  and  eyes  were  alert  for  all  sounds . 
and  sights.     Before  he  delivered  the  first  axe-stroke 
upon  the  boll  of  a  great  basswood  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  strange  track  that  ended  at  its  foot. 

"O  father!"  he  cried.  "What  kind  of  a  track's 
this?  It  looks  just  like  a  little  teenty-townty  boy's 
bare  foot." 

Jacob  came  around  from  the  other  side  and,  after 
a  brief  inspection,  followed  by  a  careful  look  up  the 
tree,  answered : 

"Why,  Ikey,  it's  a  coon,  an'  he's  laid  up  for  the 
winter  in  this  here  tree.  See,  it's  holler,"  and  he 
struck  his  axe-head  smartly  on  the  trunk,  which  gave 
forth  a  dull,  hollow  sound. 

"An'  there's  the  hole  up  there  'at  he  went  in.     Now, 


we'll  just  have  his  pelt  nailed  up  on  the  woodshed 
door.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  pretty  nigh  prime, 
for  it's  had  three  r's  to  get  so  in." 

"How  do  you  mean,  father?"  Isaac  asked. 

"Why,  they  say  fur's  good  in  ev'ry  month  that's 
got  an  "r"  in  it,  but  it  aint,  not  in  September,  nor 
scasely  in  October,  an'  it  begins  to  git  faded  in  April, 
some  kinds  does.  But  now  it's  most  December,  an' — 
an*  we'll  just  go  for  the  feller,  seein'  'at  we're  goin' 
to  git  down  half  a  cord  o'  wood  at  the  same  lick! 
Look  out  sharp  at  the  hole  when  the  tree  comes  down, 
for  like's  not  he'll  cut  an'  run.  We'll  fall  it  right 
in  here  where  it's  all  clear." 

So  saying  he  drove  his  axe  to  the  eye  in  the  soft 
wood,  while  Isaac  with  right  good  will  delivered  his 
less  eflFective  strokes  on  the  other  side.  When  Jacob 
had  driven  his  kerf  a  little  beyond  the  decayed  center, 
and  paved  the  ground  about  him  with  broad  chips  al- 
most as  white  as  the  snow,  he  heaved  a  restful  sigh 
anr!  went  around  to  the  other  side. 

"Now,  Ikey,  you  just  stan'  oflF  out  there,  an'  keep 
your  eye  on  the  hole,  the  minute  the  tree  falls,  an'  if 
he  offers  to  come  out  'fore  I  get  there,  whack  him 
on  tlze  head." 

Jacob  spat  upon  his  hands  and  resumed  his  chop- 
ping, expirating  with  each  blow  a  gasping  "hah"  that 
seemed  to  double  its  force,  and  Isaac  took  his  post, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  trunk  where  the  first  branches 
stretched  abroad. 

Now  the  great  tree  shivered  at  every  stroke,  then 
tottered  on  its  sapped  foundations,  and  went  down 
with  an  accelerated  sweep  and  a  final  crashing  boom. 

In  the  succeeding  moment  of  silence,  the  raccoon, 
so  suddenly  awakened  from  the  comfortable  winter's 
nap  into  which  he  had  just  fallen,  protruded  his  black 
and  gray  head  from  the  hole,  and  barely  dodging  the 
blow  that  Isaac  aimed  at  him,  came  scrambling  out 
with  more  speed  than  his  short  legs  would  seem  to 
warrant.  A  surer  blow  from  the  more  deliberate  hand 
of  Jacob  prevented  his  escape. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph  at  the  unexpected  sight, 
Isaac  lifted  the  limp  form  by  the  hind  leg  and  heaved 
it  across  the  fallen  trunk.  * 

"Sakes  alive,  father,  he's  as  heavy  as  a  pig.  You 
just  heft  him." 

"Well,  he  is  a  good  one.  Fifteen  pounds  or  up- 
ward," said  Jacob,  after  careful  and  deliberate  hand- 
weighing.  "An'  just  feel  o'  the  fur!  i\s  thick  as 
wool.  I  reckon  his  pelt'll  fetch  half  a  dollar,  an' 
you  shall  have  it  all.  Now  le's  skin  him  'fore  he  gets 
cold." 

So,  sitting  astride  the  log,  Isaac  held  the  legs  while 
his  father  ripped  and  carefully  stripped  the  warm  coat 
from  its  thick  lining  of  fat. 

"It  looks  good  enough  to  eat,"  said  the  boy,  when 
the  skinned  carcass  was  laid  along  the  trunk.  "Aint 
coons  good  to  eat?" 

"Some  folks  does  eat  'em,  an'  allows  they're  as 
good  as  roast  pig." 

"Say,  father,  why  can't  we  have  it  for  Thanks- 
givin'?" 

The  father  shook  his  head. 

"Sho,  bub,  your  mother  wouldn't  touch  it.  She 
spleens  agin  all  wild  meat  ever  since  your  Uncle  Isaac 
blowed  off  his  fingers  bustin'  a  gun  a-shootin'  a  pa't- 
ridge.  I  don't  believe  she'd  cook  it,  to  say  nothin'  of 
eatin'  of  it." 
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"It  looks  just  as  good  as  a  pig,  an'  I  don't  see  why 
it  aint/'  persisted  Isaac,  with  wistful  eyes  upon  the 
game.  Then,  inspired  by  a  naughty  thought,  he  said, 
"Say,  father,  why  can't  we  tell  mother  it  is  a  pig  ?" 

"Sho,  bub,  that  'ould  be  lyin',"  said  his  father  in 
mild  reproof,  speculatively  regarding  the  raccoon  and 
slowly  whetting  his  knife  upon  his  boot.  Then  he 
drew  the  carcass  to  him  and  began  to  dress  it.  Having 
neatly  performed  this,  he  cut  off  the  feet  and  long, 
bony  tail. 

"But,"  he  said  at  last,  smiling  quizzically  on  the 
boy,  who  curiously  watched  his  movements,  "I  do' 
know  as  we're  obliged  to  tell  a  body  exactly  what  it 
is.  We'll  carry  it  home  an'  see.  Now,  we'll  go  down 
to  the  brook  an'  wash  our  hands,  an'  then  we'll  go 
to  work." 

As  Issac  dabbled  in  the  clear,  cold  water,  his  wan- 
dering glances  caught  the  gleam  of  scarlet  far  up  the 
brook,  and  he  presently  returned  from  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation with  several  clusters  of  bright  red  berries. 

"Cramb'ries,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  there's  snags  of 
em. 

"Good,"  said  his  father.  "They  make  just  as  good 
sass  as  low-bush  cramberries,  only  seedier.  We'll 
carry  home  some  on  'em,  an'  they'll  go  prime  with 
our  roast  pig  or  four-legged  turkey  or  whatever  it  is. 
An'  now  le's  get  to  choppin',  for  we've  got  to  put  up 
our  two  cord  afore  night." 

This  ihey  accomplished,  and  at  nightfall  bore  home- 
ward their  forest  trophy,  over  fields  that  day  of  sun- 
shine had  made  brown  again.  • 

"There,  mother,  see  what  we  fetched  you,"  cried 
Jacob,  holding  up  his  prize  before  his  wife. 

"Where  in  the  livin'  earth  did  you  get  that  pig, 
Jacup?  It  is  a  pig,  aint  it?"  she  asked,  scanning 
it  with  admiring  eyes  and  poking  its  fat  ribs  with  a 
cautious  forefinger. 

"It  was  give  to  me,  an'  you  aint  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions," he  answered. 

"How  came  they  to  skin  it?  I  do'  know  as  I  ever 
see  a  pig  skinned  an'  the  feet  cut  off,  but  it  does  look 
real  nice." 

"You  mustn't  look  a  gift  boss  in  the  mouth,  Mahaly. 
Mebbe  they  wanted  the  skin  an'  mebbe  that's  their 
way  o'  dressin'  'em.  Just  look  o'  the  cramberries  bub's 
fetched.  He  found  'em  in  the  woods;  an'  aint  they 
nice  ones?"  While  the  attention  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  was  diverted  to  the  birch-bark  basket  of 
berries,  he,  with  some  qualms  of  conscience,  bore  his 
prize  to  the  cellar  and  then  hastened  out-of-doors 
to  secrete  the  tell-tale  peltry. 

As  the  next  forenoon  advanced,  the  little  kitchen 
was  filled  with  a  savory  odor  of  baking  meat  and  boil- 
ing onions  that,  whenever  the  door  was  opened,  es- 
caped abroad  in  appetizing  whiffs  that  made  Isaac's 
mouth  water  and  often  impelled  him  to  forsake  his 
out-door  pastime  and  run  in  to  note  the  progress 
of  the   feast's  preparation. 

The  old  clock  never  before  ticked  off  the  seconds 
so  deliberately  and  its  hands  never  lagged  along  their 
circular  path  so  slowly  as  on  this  day.  But  at  last 
the  hour  hand  arrived  at  the  figure  two,  the  minute 
hand  again  reached  twelve,  the  long,  purring  note  of 
preparation  sounded.  As  the  second  hour  was  struck, 
the  little  family  gathered  around  the  bountiful  board, 
and  waited  with  bowed  heads  while  the  father  de- 
voutedly  thanked  the  Giver  of  all  blessings. 


"Now,  mother,  what  part  of  the — ^ah— critter  will 
you  try?"  Jacob  asked,  as  he  skillfully  carved  the  in- 
viting roast. 

"A  leetle  of  the  brownest,  please,  Jacup,  an'  not 
but  a  mite.  I've  been  over  it  so  much,  I  don't  seem 
to  hanker  after  it." 

No  one  but  Jacob  noticed  that  she  tasted  it  cau- 
tiously and  experimentally.  His  fears  were  soon  re- 
lieved by  seeing  her  appetite  grow  with  what  it  fed 
upon,  and  were  quite  dispelled  when  she  permitted 
him  to  help  her  again. 

When  the  dessert  of  pumpkin-pie  was  being  served, 
Jacob  beamed  a  complacent  smile  upon  his  family  and 
said : 

"Now  'at  we've  eat  our  Thanksgivin'  meat,  I'm 
goin'  to  make  bold  to  ask  you  one  an'  all  if  it  wa'n't 
good?" 

With  one  voice  they  assented. 

"An,  now,  not  to  be  desaitful,  I'm  a-goin'  to  tell 
you  what  you've  been  eatin'  of." 

"You  needn't  tell  me,  Jacup,"  said  his  wife,  shaking 
with  laughter.     "It  was  'coon!" 

"How  on  airth  did  you  know,  Mahaly  ?" 

"Why,  I  s'mised  at  first  you  was  a-foolin',  an*  when 
I  see  a  great  long  black  and  white  hair  into  the  meat, 
I  knew  it  wa'n't  no  pig  that  it  ever  growed  on;  and 
when  I  come  to  find  the  ring-tailed  skin  under  a  bar- 
rel in  the  woodshed,  it  was  all  plain." 

"An'  you  went  right  on  an*  cooked  it  an'  eat  of  it 
just  to  please  me  an'  the  children.  Wal,  I  say  for  it, 
Mahaly  Bennett,  you  be  a  good  woman !" 

She  poured  out  a  second  cup  of  tea,  cleared  her 
throat  and  began  with  hesitating  words: 

"I  kind  of  forgot — ^an' — kind  of  hate  to  tell  you 
what  Mis'  Barker  said  yesterday,  Jacup." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  with  a  piece  of  pump- 
kin-pie within  an  inch  of  his  open  mouth. 

"Mis'  Bartlett's  cousin  'at  has  been  out  west,  they 
see  Abram  Bently;  an'  the  land  he  bought  out  there 
ten  year  ago  for  most  nothin'  has  riz  so  on  account 
of  a  big  town  growin'  up  'long  side  of  it,  'at  it's  made 
him  rich." 

"You  don't  say !"  Jacob  laid  down  his  knife.  "Well, 
I'm  glad  on't  for  his  sake  an'  for  ourn.  He'll  come 
back  an'  pay  up  ev'ry  cent  he  owes  if  he's  able." 

"That's  what  she  says  he  says  he'll  do;  but  I  shall 
believe  it  when  I  see  it,"  and  she  shook  her  head. 
"It's  hard  paying  for  a  dead  horse!" 

"He'll  do  it,  Mahaly,"  said  Jacob,  loyal  to  his  ab- 
sent friend.  "He  sartainly  will,  if  he's  able.  O  Mahaly, 
it  'most  takes  my  breath  away  to  think  of  livin'  at  the 
ol'  place  again.  I  can  finish  my  dinner  with  a  thank- 
fuller  heart  just  for  the  hope  of  it." 

He  was  not  disappointed;  and  their  next  Thanks- 
giving was  in  their  old  home. 


The  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in  this 
world  is  to  see  something,  and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a 
plain  way.  Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for  one  who 
can  think,  but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who  can 
see.  To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion, 
all  in  one. — Ruskin 


It  was  the  first  time  Dorothy  had  seen  a  street 
sprinkler.  Oh,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  with  wide- 
open-eyes,  "just  see  what  that  man's  got  on  his 
wagon  to  keep  the  boys  from  riding  on  behind !" 
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Primary  Department 


XCeacbets'  fl>otntna  XEbouabt  for  October 


♦♦fintcr  not  into  tbc  fiel&  of  a  tcacbcr  to  be 
mini0tcrcb  unto,  but  to  mini0tcr."  ^  ^  ^ 


Cut  this  "Morning  Thought"  out  and  mount  it  on  a  card  board  to  be  placed  on  your  desk 
where  you  will  be  sure  to  read  it  dally.     These  morning  thoughts  will  help  you  in  your  work. 


-^^rOTFotfyien, 


J,C,.    \WWv^Ut 


Dont's  in  Primary  Reading 

1.  Don't  fail  to   frequently   review  and   drill  on  5.     Don't  defer  teaching  writing — writing  and  read- 
words,  ing  should  go  "hand  in  hand." 

2.  Don't  fail  to  drill  on  phonics.  6.     Don't  call  the  ''thu*'  nor  a  "uh/'  if  necessary 

3.  Don't  ask  children  to  make  a  sound  for  a  child  to  mention  these  alone  pronounce  them  correctly ;  seek 
who  fails ;  the  teacher  to  insure  accuracy,  should  make  to  pronounce  them  always  with  the  word  following, 
the  sound,  herself.  7.     Don't  have  the  same  sentence  read  over  and  over 

4.  Don't  tell  the  children  how  to  make  the  sounds  by  different  children. 

they  make  from  imitation,  if  at  all.  8.     Don't  allow  guessing  at  words. 
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9.  Don't  cease  to  have  phonic  word  building  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  years.  Make  phonics  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  an  end. 

10.  Don't  fail  to  make  the  phonic  work  easy  as 
possible  by  teaching  equivalents. 

11.  Don't  fail  to  study  the  condition  and  need  of 
each  individual  mind ;  you  can't  teach  en  masse. 

12.  Don't  fail  to  write  a  plain,  neat  hand  in  all 
blackboard  work. 

13.  Don't  attempt  to  sound  such  a  word  as  "many," 
"pretty,"  "busy,"  "said,"  "says,"  etc.  Teach  them  as 
sight  words.    Why? 

14.  Don't  let  children  point  to  words  while  read- 
ing. 

15.  Don't  let  children  in  reading  separate  the 
words;  that  is,  read  a  word  at  a  time;  teach  the 
grouping  of  words  according  to  the  thought. 

16.  Don't  fail  to  teach  somewhere  letter-names  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  for  the  sake  of  the  dictionary. 

17.  Don't  say  story  when  you  mean  sentence;  call 
things  by  their  proper  names,  and  honor  the  child's 
intelligence. 

18.  Don't  fail  to  illustrate  your  lessons  frequently 
by  drawings,  they  have  a  wonderful  charm. 

19.  Don't  fail  to  be  enthusiastic,  inventive,  and 
patient;  study  principles  and  child  mind,  and  learn 
to  invent  your  own  methods — or  adapt  to  your  own  in- 
dividuality those  you  study. 

— Exchange 


how  many  copies  are  desired)  gently  peel  the  paper  off. 

From  the  impression  thus  made,  reproduce  all  the 
copies  desired,  laying  one  sheet  on  the  hektograph  at 
a  time. 

Hektograph  ink  all  prepared  may  be  bought,  or 
your  druggist  will  put  it  up  for  you.  The  following 
is  the  receipt: 

Ink — Dissolve  one  dram  of  purple  aniline  in  one 
ounce  of  water. 

The  hektograph  solves  the  supplementary  reading 
question.  Each  teacher  can  thus  prepare  her  own 
reading  matter. 


HeKtographs 

(Reprinted  by  request) 

Receipt  No.  7. — Soak  an  ounce  of  fish  glue  in  cold 
water.  Drain  off  the  water;  put  the  softened  glue 
into  a  double  boiler  and  melt  it,  but  do  not  bring  it 
to  a  boil. 

Get  six  ounces  of  glycerine,  warm  it  and  add  it  to 
the  melted  glue.  Add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 
Mix  thoroly  and  pour  into  your  pan.  A  caramel  pan 
is  best. 

Receipt  No.  II. — Add  3  ounces  of  water  to  ij4 
ounces  of  white  glue.  Heat  in  a  double  boiler  until 
glue  is  melted.  Then  add  6  ounces  glycerine  and 
pour  into  pan.  If  too  hard,  add  glycerine.  If  too  soft 
add  glue. 

Receipt  No.  III. — Dissolve  4  ounces  of  gelatine  in 
one  pint  of  cold  water ;  Then  add  one  pint  of  glycerine. 
Pour  into  a  double  boiler  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil 
pour  into  your  pan. 

//  bubbles  appear  on  surface,  gently  draw  an  edge 
of.  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  over  the  surface  before 
it  cools.    This  will  remove  them. 

General  Directions  for  Use. — Use  nothing  but  un- 
glased  paper,  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  store 
where  typewriters'  paper  is  sold.  In  ordering  be  sure 
to  state  that  you  wish  to  use  it  for — ^hektography. 

Use  hektograph  ink  and  a  coarse  stub  pen.  See  that 
every  stroke  of  the  pen  leaves  a  metallic  luster  when 
dry,  else  the  work  will  not  take. 

When  the  ink  is  dry  lay  the  face  of  the  sheet  which 
you  have  thus  written  down  on  the  hektograph ;  press 
gently  over  the  whole  surface  with  the  hand  or  soft 
cloth.    After  from  two  to  five  minutes  (according  to 


Memory  Gems 

TKe  Case  of  Little  JoHnnx 

(Respectfully  referred  to  the  Board  of  Education) 

Since  little  Johnny  went  to  school 
And  studied  under  Maxwell's  rule, 
He's  learned  to  hem  and  darn  and  knit 
And  has  a  pretty  sewing  kit. 

He's  learned  to  paint  a  yellow  rose 
And  how  to  ornament  his  clothes ; 
How  to  make  pretty  moonlight  scenes 
By  splashing  ink  on  little  screens. 

And  Johnny  has  a  little  book 
Which  tells  the  dear  child  how  to  cook ; 
You  might  not  think  it,  but  it's  true, 
He's  graduated  in  beef  stew. 

You  ought  to  hear  how  Johnny  sings 
Those  lovely,  noisy,  Wagner  things. 
He  sings  all  classic  music  grand. 
Those  tuneless  things  none  understand. 

When  pa  comes  home  from  work  at  night    • 
He  teaches  Johnny  how  to  write, 
And  how  to  cipher,  and  to  spell, 
But  what  pa  says — I  shall  not  tell. 

— New  York  Globe 


A  Ne^^  Version 

Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid? 

"I'm  going  to  school,  if  you  please,  sir,"  she  said. 

And  what  do  you  learn  there,  my  pretty  maid?   • 

"Why,  how  to  make  pretty  things,  sir,"  she  said.  ' 

"We  weave  little  baskets  of  willow  twigs 

We  fashion  nice  clay  into  cute  little  pigs. 

We  plait  just  the  prettiest  mats  ever  seen 

All  criss-crossed  in  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green ; 

We  sew  little  patches  on  sweet  little  squares. 

And  make  out  of  tooth-picks  and  peas,  little  chairs; 

We  draw  and  we  paint ;  we  sing  and  we  play. 

And  then  we've  a  new  fairy  story  each  day." 

But  where  are  your  books,  my  pretty  maid? 

"We  have  no  use  for  them,  sir,"  she  said. 

Then,  how  do  you  study,  my  pretty  maid? 

"Why,  where  have  you  come  from,  sir?"  she  said 

"To  ask  such  a  question! 

Humph,  even  a  fool 

Knows  nobody  studies  these  days  at  school. 

Our  teachers  have  found  us  an  easier  way. 

We  are  learning  by  doing,  sir !    CJood  day !" 
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Somebodx 

Somebody  did  a  golden  deed ; 
Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need, 
Somebody  sang  a  beautiful  song; 
Somebody  smiled  the  whole  day  long; 
Somebody  thought,  "  Tis  sweet  to  live ;" 
Somebody  said,  "Fm  glad  to  give ;" 
Somebody  fought  a  valiant  fight; 
Somebody  lived  to  shield  the  right. 
Was  that  somebody  you? — 


Game 


THe  FoolisH  Acorn 


Under  an  oak  an  acorn  lay 
And  cried  to  itself  the  livelong  day, 
"Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  could  be 
A  great  big  tree !    Oh,  me !    Oh,  me !" 

The  tree  above  in  answer  spoke, 
"You  can,  if  you  will,  be  a  great  big  oak ! 
But  years  must  pass ;  you  must  do  like  me — 
Fve  told  you  how,"  said  the  big  oak  tree. 

"Yes,  yes,  but  it's  cold  and  dark,  I  know, 
Down  there  in  the  earth  where  you'd  have  me  go ; 
And  I  couldn't  come  up  again  till  spring, 
And  then  Fd  be  but  a  small  green  thing!" 

"Well,"  said  the  oak,  "there's  no  other  way ; 
I  had  to  do  it,  and  time  flies  away 
When  one  is  working  and  growing  too — 
You'd  be  a  tree  'most  before  you  knew !" 

But  the  acorn  lay  in  the  shade  and  sighed, 
"I  like  it  here;  I  don't  want  to  hide 
Away  in  the  earth  and  work !    Oh,  me ! 
But  I  wish  I  were  a  great  big  tree!" 

And  the  oak  tree  begged  and  advised — but,  no, 
The  acorn  wouldn't!     It  lay  below. 
Crying  again  and  again,  "Oh,  me! 
I  wish  I  were  a  great  big  tree !"  • 

So  the  months  passed  by ;  and  at  last,  when  fall 
Was  busy  decking  the  oak  tree  tall 
With  acorns  new  and  a  crimson  dress, 
The  old  acorn  died  of  idleness! 

— William  H.  Wilson  in  Little  Folks 


Materials,  have  several  flowers  such  as  rose,  carna- 
tion, tubrose,  dahlia,  cosmos,  and  mignonette. 

Child  closes  eyes.  Teacher  takes  a  flower  in  her 
hand  and  then  sings  or  recites: 

Here's  a  flower  within  my  hand 

Can  you  tell  what  it  may  be, 
But  I  hope  you'll  understand, 

You  may  smell  but  cannot  see. 

If  you  guess  the  proper  name, 

Telling  by  the  smell  alone, 
You  a  sweet  reward  shall  gain, 

For  the  flower  shall  be  your  own. 

If  a  child  gives  the  proper  name  give  the  flower  to 
him.  A  pupil  may  take  the  teacher's  place  and  thus 
vary  the  game. 


Being  MotHerlr 

Teachers,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  heart-aches 
of  the  little  beginners,  fresh  from  their  mother's  side, 
where  the  mother's  caress  proved  a  balm  for  all  sor- 
rows, into,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  a  cold,  astute 
teacher  ? 

Poor,  little  mites!  Six  years  old!  They  must 
now  become  independent  and  dignified,  no  matter  how 
homesick  or  frightened!  No  matter  how  great  the 
longing  for  mother's  arms ! 

Every  primary  teacher  should  have  a  big,  motherly 
heart  which  will  be  big  enough  to  hold  every  child. 
Seek  out  the  lonely,  neglected  ones  and  let  them  feel 
that  you  are  their  "school  mother"  and  that  you,  in 
the  school,  stand  in  the  same  position  to  them  as  their 
own  dear  mother  in  the  home. 

Be  motherly ! 


Seedlings  on  tHe  ^Wing 

"Come,  little  thistle  seed,"  whispered  the  wind  one 
day,  "you  can't  lie  so  closely  in  your  mother's  lap 
always.    I  want  someone  to  play  with ;  come  with  me." 

The  seedling  spread  its  wings  a  little,  and  listened 
as  the  soft  wind  spoke.  It  wanted  very  much  to  go; 
but  said  to  the  wind,  "I  do  not  like  to  leave  my 
brothers  and  sisters."  "They  will  all  go  away  some  day 
and  leave  you;  you  had  better  come  now,  while  the 
weather  is  beautiful,  and  I  shall  not  always  be  so  gen- 
tle and  warm  a  playfellow  as  I  am  today." 

Slowly,  the  seed  slipped  out  of  its  nest,  to  leave 
the  dear  home  where  it  had  grown  from  a  tiny  spike 
of  purple  to  a  full  winged,  ripened  seed. 

"Come  away!  come  away,"  called  the  impatient 
wind  as  the  seed  lovingly  lingered  with  its  sisters 
and  brothers.  Its  wings  were  caught  among  their 
wings,  and  it  was  so  hard  to  get  away. 

But  into  the  bright  sunlight  it  sailed  at  last,  car- 
ried by  the  soft  wind.  How  light-hearted  and  happy 
it  was!  Over  the  low  bushes,  and  under  the  high 
branches  it  floated,  skimming  along  so  merrily.  AH 
at  once  it  heard  some  one  calling,  "Take  me  with 
you,  take  me  with  you,  gentle  wind!"     And  a  poor 
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little  dandelion  seed  which  had  been  lodged  in  a  hazel 
bush  since  early  summer,  flew  toward  the  thistle.  Its 
wings  were  all  blown  and  soiled,  so  that  it  could 
scarcely  fly.  The  thistle  gently  put  its  fluffy  white 
arms  about  it  to  help  it  along.  Then  the  dandelion 
told  its  story  to  the  thistle,  and  the  kind  wind  listened, 
too,  as  it  carried  them  along. 

*T  did  not  leave  my  brothers  and  sisters  until  we 
had  journeyed  together  for  a  long  time.  But  the  rain 
came  down  and  dampened  our  wings  and  we  could 
not  fly.  Instead  of  falling  to  the  ground  where  I 
might  have  been  warm  and  comfortable,  I  happened 
to  catch  on  the  hazel  bush  where  you  found  me.  There 
I  have  been  all  this  beautiful  summer.  No  one  stopped 
to  help  me  oflF  until  you  came  past." 

The  wind  comforted  it  by  saying  that  it  could  not 
grow  until  spring,  even  if  it  did  fall  to  the  ground. 

"Shall  I  bring  you  some  more  friends?"  asked  the 
wind.  "See,  yonder  are  little  Miss  Cottonwood  and 
Cousin  Milkweed!  They  are  pleasant  company!  I 
will  get  them,  and  we  shall  have  a  merry  party." 

So  off  skipped  the  wind,  while  the  dandelion  and  the 
thistle  rested  a  moment  on  the  tips  of  grass  blades. 

The  wind  hurried  back,  all  puffing  and  out  of  breath, 
and  introduced  the  newcomers  to  his  old  playfellows. 
They  all  locked  their  soft  wings  about  one  another, 
the  friendly  wind  puflFed  a  little  harder,  that  he  might 
carry  them  all  on  together. 

He  was  so  happy,  frolicsome  and  delighted,  over 
his  merry  company  that  he  skipped  about  everywhere, 
and  did  not  watch  closely  where  he  was  carrying  them ; 
the  happy  seeds  were  so  joyous  and  glad  they  little 
cared  where  they  went. 

Suddenly  they  touched  a  beautiful  white  bird  that 
flew  along  so  swiftly  and  pushed  them  ahead  so  hard 
that  they  lost  their  breath. 

The  breeze  could  hardly  keep  up  with  them,  but 
made  them  happy  again  by  telling  them  that  it  was 
only  the  breast  of  a  white  dove  they  had  blown 
against,  and  soon  they  would  be  free. 

The  bird  flew  on  and  on  toward  the  sun,  and  just 
as  she  was  descending  into  an  oak  tree,  the  seeds 
slipped  away  from  her  breast  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
They  were  very  glad  to  rest  after  their  long  journey, 

Their  playfellow,  the  breeze,  hovered  about  them, 
and  spread  leaves  over  them  to  keep  them  warm.  Th« 
sun  was  going  down,  and  the  breeze  whispered,  "Good 
night!  sweet  dreams!"  and  hurried  on  to  carry  the 
clouds  to  the  sunset. 

As  they  lay  on  the  soft  moss,  a  clear,  fresh  voice 
spoke  to  them :    "Good  day !  sweet  little  seeds !" 

They  looked  around  and  saw  a  seedling  from  a 
last  year's  acorn,  that  stood  holding  up  its  tall  young 
head  and  tiny  fresh  leaves. 

"I  dropped  here  last  year,  as  you  did  just  now,  and 
see  how  beautiful  the  mosses  and  soft  rains  have  made 
me!" 

"Oh,  shall  we  be  as  you  are?"  they  all  whispered. 

"I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  beautiful  to  live  and 
grow.  Some  day  I  shall  be  a  tree;  something  tells 
me  so." 

"Oh,  shall  we  all  be  trees,  just  like  the  others  in 
this  forest?"  they  whisepered. 

"I  do  not  know.  Go  to  sleep,  as  I  did,  and  when 
you  wake  up  you  will  have  dreamed  it,  just  as  I  did 
and  vour  dream  will  all  come  true." 


"Shall  we  all  dream  the  same  dream?"  they  asked. 
"Wait  and  see,"  said  the  acorn. 
And  they  slept  a  long  sweet  sleep. 


Playfi^rotinds 

The  supervisors  of  these  recreation  grounds  were  in- 
structed to  secure  thru  the  play  as  far  as  possible  the 
following  points : 

1.  Character  building — the  freedom  of  play  afford- 
ing better  opportunity  for  development  and  training 
of  character  than  the  restraints  of  the  class-room. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  physical  powers,  as  of  the 
hand  and  eye  in  general,  and  skill  in  use  of  nerves  and 
muscles. 

3.  Development  of  physique.  The  play-grounds 
were  equipped  as  follows : 

Libraries  and  reading  rooms  with  library  books, 
magazines  and  picture  books  in  class-rooms  adjoin- 
ing the  play  grounds. 

Quiet  games  in  the  libraries,  such  as  checkers,  chess, 
crokinole,  authors,  etc.  Sand  courts  for  the  smallest 
children.  Building  blocks  and  other  games  for  the 
kindergarten.  Pianos  for  singing,  marching,  games, 
etc.  Gymnasia,  including  the  following  named  pieces 
of  apparatus :  • 

Combination  ladders,  jumping  standards,  teeter  lad- 
ders, jumping  bucks,  horizontal  bars,  vaulting  bars, 
parallel  bars,  vaulting  bucks,  hitch  and  kick,  spring 
boards. 

The  general  games  included  swings,  see-saws,  hand 
ball,  with  rules  modified  by  James  E.  Sullivan,  secre- 
tary of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union;  basket  ball,  ring 
toss,  schuffle  boards,  and  in  certain  cases  base  ball 
and  other  games,  as  follows : 

Tug  of  war ;  sack  racing ;  croquet ;  bean  bags ;  soap 
bubbles ;  flag  drill ;  marbles ;  jacks ;  widdy-widdy ;  way 
or  waining;  cat  and  mouse;  blind  man's  buff;  follow 
the  leader ;  beast,  bird,  and  fowl ;  not  I,  sir ;  ducks  fly ; 
thread  the  needle;  drop  the  handkerchief;  spin  the 
platter;  three-legged  race;  steps  of  the  king;  three 
deep ;  fruit  to  sell ;  stage  coach ;  lady  bird  and  the  bold 
knight;  menagerie;  jump  the  shot;  button,  button,  who 
has  the  button ;  sculptor ;  leapfrog ;  the  orchestra ;  cat's 
cradle;  Brother  Jonathan;  Hill  Dill;  Tom 
Tiddler;  the  organ  grinder;  postman;  prisoners'  base; 
lemons  and  oranges ;  muffin  man ;  trades ;  hop  scotch ; 
hunt  the  squirrel;  king  of  Morocco;  the  auctioneer; 
Compliments ;  Jacob  and  Rachel ;  buzz ;  hide  and  seek ; 
puss  in  the  corner ;  lame  lassie ;  Copenhagen ;  goose 
in  the  garden ;  Jenkins  up ;  going  to  Jerusalem ;  how  do 
you  like  your  neighbor;  I  come  from  Spain;  cut  the 
cheese;  willy-nilly  wolf;  grocery  store;  our  old  gran- 
nie doesn't  like  tea. 


Some  Good  Literattire  for  the 

Atitumn  Months 

Autumn — Whittier 

Death  of  the  Flowers — William  Cullen  Bryant 

September — Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

Hiawatha's  Childhood — 'Longfellow 

Spider  and  Fly — Whittier's  Child  Life 

The  Gladness  of  Nature — William  Cullen  Bryant 
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The  School  Entertainment 

c4UCE  E.  <ALLEN,  Lowome,  N.  Y. 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Allen,  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  specially  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cenjs  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

According  to  Season  =  111 

TbanKsgiving  Apples 

Make  the  schcxjl  into  three  divisions — the  first  com- 
posed of  the  tallest  ones,  the  second  of  the  next  in 
size,  the  third  of  the  little  ones.  Each  carries  a  small 
bright  tin  basin  in  which  are  two  or  three  shining  ap- 
ples, and  a  small,  dull  fruit-knife.  The  third  division 
is  seated  on  raised  seats  in  a  semi-circle  across  back 
of  stage;  second  division  in  semi-circle  in  front  of 
them;  third  division  still  further  front  in  semi-circle 
on  floor.  If  desired,  introduce  original  or  selected 
work  on  apples,  songs,  stories,  etc.  If  costumes  are 
wished,  decorate  first  division  with  paper  apples,  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  russet  colored;  second  division  with 
curly  strips  of  colored  paper  to  represent  apple  par- 
ings; third  division  with  pieces  of  paper  shaped  and 
painted  to  represent  apple-seeds.  If  there  are  more 
than  fifteen  in  the  third  division,  select  fifteen  to  give 
the  exercise — The  Magic  Word.  Each  of  these  wears 
around  neck  a  large  letter  of  any  bright  color,  all  the 
letters  spelling  "Thanksgiving  Day." 

First  Division  Sings : 

(All  hold  apples  up  high  to  right,  swing  them  pret- 
tily two  and  fro.  Thruout  first  and  second  stanzas  and 
accompanying  choruses,  at  one  side  of  stage  a  dainty 
dance  of  apple  blossoms  may  be  given  by  little  girls 
of  the  third  division.  During  fourth  stanza  and  chonis 
little  boys  may  give  tableaux  or  pantomime  of  apple 
gathering.) 


Sontf  of  tHe  Apples 

(Air— "Auld  Lang  Syne") 
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Oh,  long  and  long  and  long  ago, 

Some  apple  blossoms  grew, 
And  some  were  pink  and  some  were  white, 

And  all  a  secret  knew. 

All  three  divisions: 

"Here's  to  your  health,  here's  to  your  wealth, 

They  sang  from  every  bough, 
"Tho  why  we  blow,  we  know,  we  know. 

We  cannot  tell  you  now." 

First  Division : 

Oh.  long  and  long  and  long  ago. 

Thru  many  an  orchard  dell, 
In  scented  showers  of  pink  and  white 

The  apple  blossoms  fell. 


All: 


"Here's  to  your  health,"  etc., 
Tho  why  we  go,  we  know,  etc. 


First  Division : 

Oh,  long  and  long  and  long  ago, 

The  whole  bright  summer  thru. 
Upon  the  goodly  apple  boughs 

The  little  apples  grew. 


All: 


"Here'is  to  your  health,"  etc., 
Tho  why  we  grow,  etc. 


First  Division : 

Oh,  long  and  long  and  long  ago, 
To  barrel,  box,  and  bin. 
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AJl: 


The  ripened  apples  red  and  gold 
Were  gladly  gathered  in. 

"Here's  to  your  health,"  etc., 
Tho  why  we  grow,  etc 


Second  Division  Sfings : 

(All  pare  apples  slowly,  round  and  round,  keeping 
parings  as  long  as  possible.) 

The  Magic  Letter 

(Air— "Dear,  Dear,  What  Can  the  Matter  Be?") 
Pare — ^pare — just  the  right  way,  you  know, 
Pare — pare — slowly  and  yet  more  slow. 
Take — care — 'round  and  around  you  go — 

Pare  the  ripe  apples  just  so. 
Tis  one  of  the  joys  that  is  stormy  November's, 
To  sit  'round  the  fire  with  its  bright  glowing  embers. 
To  sing  some  old  song  that  each  one  well  remembers. 

And  pare  the  ripe  apples  just  so. 

Second  Division  Stands : 

Pare — ^pare — longer  the  parings  grow, 

Pare — ^pare — ^luscious  the  pulp  will  show, 

Take — care — ^yet  once  around  you  go — 
Pare  the  ripe  apples  just  so. 

We've   greenings,   we've   pippins  crt   warmgolden- 
yellow. 

We've    pound-sweets    and    baldwins — each    round 
rosy  fellow 

All  sun-streaked  and  juicy — we've  gilly-flowers  mel- 
low— 

We  pare  the  ripe  apples  just  so. 

(Second  division  comes  forward,  forms  row  across 
front  of  stage.  Each  lifts  paring,  with  right  hand 
throws  it  over  left  shoulder)  : 

Pare — ^pare — stand  in  a  merry  row, 
Pare — pare — lift  high  your  paring,  Oh, 
Take — care — over  your  shoulder  throw! 
Pare  the  ripe  apples  just  so. 

(Each  runs  to  place  where  paring  has  fallen,  catches 
it  up,  comes  back  to  position,  holds  up  paring  with 
both  hands,  forming  it  into  the  capital  letter  "T.") 

It's  formed  a  big  "T"  just  as  sure  as  you're  living. 
And  everyone  knows  that  "T"  stands  for  Thanks- 
giving— 

(All  three  divisions  lifting  parings  high)  : 

Thanksgiving!  Thanksgiving!  Thanksgiving! 
Thanksgiving ! 

Pare  the  ripe  apples  just  so. 

Third  Division: 

(As  second  division  resumes  seats,  third  division 
comes  forward.  While  all  three  divisions  halve  and 
quarter  apples,  the  15  take  places  in  line  so  that  their 
letters,  worn  conspicuously,  are  very  much  confused. 
Each  one  carries  apple,  previously  cut  for  halving  so 
that  it  will  readily  open.  Old-fashioned  saw-tooth  cut- 
ting may  be  prettily  used,  if  desired.  These  apples 
should  not  have  been  pared.) 


The  Magic  Word 
Selected  child  recites  (while  all  hold  up  apples)  : 

Any  little  apple. 

Yellow,  green,  or  red. 
Has  a  secret  name  safe  hid 

In  its  seeds,  'tis  said. 

Selected  child  recites  (while  all  hold  out  apples  to  be 
named)  : 

First — someone  must  name  it. 

Have  a  little  care. 
Choose  the  dearest  name  you  know 

For  a  fruit  so  fair. 

Selected  child  recites  (while  all  open  apples  and  count 
out  seeds)  : 

Cut  it  quickly  open. 

Different  ones  count : 

Count  the  seeds — ^two — four — 
Seven — ten — ^twelve — and  fifteen — 
Are  there  any  more? 

(Children  having  letters  "T,"  "H,"  "A,"  step  for- 
ward, one  after  another  and  stand  side  by  side,  each, 
as  he  does  so,  reciting  necessary  words,  and  holding 
up  seed)  : 

One  is  "T,"  and  one  is  "H,"  one  is  "A,"  you  see. 
(Those  having  N,  K,  S,  as  above)  : 

This  is  "N,"  and  this  is  "K,"  "S"  this  one  must 
be, 
(Others  thruout,  as  above)  : 

Here's  the  "G"  and  here's  an  "I,"  maybe  this 
is  "V." 

With  another  "I,"  and  "N,"  and  a  jolly  "G." 

And  these  three,  all  by  themselves, 

"D"— "A"— "Y"  must  be. 

All  recite  (pointing  to  letters)  : 

So  each  little  apple 

Thru  the  summer  gay. 
Taught  its  shining  little  seeds 

THANKS— GIV—ING  to  say. 

(Third  division  holds  front  position,  others  all  stand, 
lifting  apples) 


All  sing: 


Song  of  the  Apple  : 
(Air— "Auld  Lang  Syne") 


Oh,  long  and  long  and  long  ago, 

They  drank  the  rain  and  dew, 
They  stored  the  sweets  of  summer-time 

And  riper,  redder  grew. 

"Here's  to  your  health,  here's  to  your  wealth," 

The  ripened  apples  say, 
"We  grew,  we  grew,  the  glad  year  thru 

For  your  Thanksgiving  Day." 

Their  glowing  color,  flavor,  scent. 

Bring  back  the  breath  of  May, 
And  so  the  seasons  meet  and  greet 

On  dear  Thanksgiving  Day. 

"Here's  to  your  health,  here's  to  your  wealth,"' etc. 
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THe    TwentietH   Centtiry   ScHool 

She  must  know  more,  do  more,  be  more,  and  en- 
dure more  than  another  bread-winner.  She  must 
know  everything  in  heaven  above,  the  earth  be- 
neath^ and  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

She  receives  no  special  credit  for  knowing  them, 
but  woe  to  her  if  she  knows  them  not. 

She  must  teach  the  "three  R's"  as  in  the  olden 
times,  but  mark  the  additions. 

She  must  teach  physiology  with  all  skill  of  a 
physician,  but  without  his  opportunity  for  hiding 
his  mistakes. 

She  must  teach  civics  with  all  the  learning  of  a 
lawyer,  but  without  his  library. 

She  must  teach  virtue  and  goodness  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  minister,  but  without  his  Bible  or  his 
sectarian  bias. 

Under  the  title  of  "Nature  Lessons'*  she  must 
teach  the  elements  of  all  sciences  known  to  man, 
but,  unlike  her  sister  in  the  high  school,  she  must 
do  it  without  a  text-book. 

She  must  teach  music,  drawing,  penmanship, 
and  physical  culture  with  the  ability  of  a  specialist, 
but  must  give  the  supervisor  all  the  credit  for  the 
success  attained. 

She  must  teach  business  forms,  business  usage, 
short  cuts  and  brief  methods  with  all  the  knowledge 
of  a  bookkeeper,  or  the  schools  are  impractical.  She 
must,  at  her  own  expense,  attend  institutes  and  asso- 
ciations, listen  to  long-winded  theorists,  dry-as-dust 
professors,  sentimental  idiots,  enthusiastic  prom.o- 
ters,  visionary  reformers,  shrewd  self-advisers,  per- 
sistent hobby-riders,  and  educational  mountebanks 
only  to  attend  the  next  meeting  and  hear  a  new 
crop  of  theorists  with  a  job  lot  of  contradictions, 
a  series  of  orders  and  counter  orders  which  would 
bewilder  the  most  astute  philosopher. 

— Samuel  B.  Todd,  Normal  Instructor 


You  will  rule  easier  if  you  school  yourself  to 
speak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  The  children  will 
grow  quiet  in  order  to  hear — especially  if  you  make 
them  responsible  for  all  that  you  tell  them,  and  if 
they  know  that  you  will  not  repeat. 

— Selected 


Sometliiiic^  Untistial 

He  hunted  through  the  library, 

He  looked  behind  the  door. 
He  searched  where  baby  keeps  his  toys 

Upon  the  nursery  floor; 
He  asked  the  cook  and  Mary, 

He  called  mamma  to  look, 
And  even  started  sister  up 

To  leave  her  Christmas  book. 

He  couldn't  find  it  anywhere, 

And  knew  some  horrid  tramp 
Had  walked  in  through  the  open  gate 

And  stolen  it,  the  scamp ! 
Perhaps  the  dog  had  taken  it 

And  hidden  it  away; 
Or  else  perhaps  he'd  chewed  it  up 

And  swallowed  it  in  play. 


And  then  mamma  came  down  the  stairs, 

Looked  through  the  closet  door, 
And  there  it  hung  upon  its  peg, 

As  it  had  hung  before. 
And  Tommy's  cheeks  turned  rosy  red. 

Astonished  was  his  face. 
He  couldn't  find  his  cap — because 

'Twas  in  its  proper  place. 

— Youths*  Companion 


According  to  Season  »  11 

Atittimn  Flovrers 

For  October 

Study  carefully  the  autumn  flowers  in  your  own 
vicinity.  For  descriptions  of  witch  hazel  and  frost 
flowers  see  W.  H.  Gibson's  Sharp  Eyes — chapters  on 
^The  Witch  Hazel  Bombardment,''  "November's  Wild 
Flower,"  and  "The  Frost  Flower,"  or  a  good  botany 
or  encyclopedia.  Interest  the  pupils  in  the  witdi 
hazel's  strange  method  of  blossoming  after  other 
flowers  have  gone.  Tell  them  of  its  two  long,  shining 
black  white-tipped  seeds  which  ripen  and  escape  from 
their  pods  with  surprising  force  and  clatter.  Describe 
to  them  the  wpnderful  frost  flower.  It  blossoms  first 
in  July;  again,  unnoticed,  in  August  and  September; 
and  again  in  late  autumn  puts  forth  "the  third  and 
quaintest"  blossom  of  them  all.  This  autumn  blossom 
bursts  forth  in  exquisite  fluted  ice-crystals  from  the 
stem.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cr}^stallization  of  the  sap  of 
the  plant.  Note  what  Gibson  says  on  this  subject 
and  search  for  all  possible  information  on  the  subject. 
Put  the  results  of  your  research  into  stories  or  sketches 
which  shall  form  part  of  your  October  program. 

Choose  for  the  basis  of  this  program  several  autumn 
flowers — the  ones  which  have  most  interested  you. 
Six  are  suggested  below.  It  is  not  intended  that  all 
of  the  six  be  used  for  one  program.  Take  those  best 
suited  to  your  special  needs  and  opportunities.  If  de- 
sired to  use  the  entire  number,  however,  select  but  one 
or  two  interesting  features  under  each  flower,  and  let 
these  be  prettily  presented  by  the  pupils. 

The  flowers  suggested  for  the  October  program  are : 
Golden  rod,  aster,  blue  gentian,  cardinal  flower,  witch 
hazel,  and  the  frost  flower.  Divide  the  school  into  as 
many  groups  as  there  are  flowers  chosen.  Divisions 
I  and  2  may  tell  something,  with  stories  or  sketches 
or  blackboard  illustrations,  of  the  varieties  of  golden 
rod  and  asters.  (See  Parson's  "According  to  Season.") 
Pretty  songs  or  bits  of  poetry  may  be  given.  If  de- 
sired, the  well-known  golden  rod  and  aster  legend 
may  be  told  or  played.  Division  3  may  show  real 
gentians,  if  obtainable,  and  may  give  Bryant's  beau- 
tiful poem  in  their  honor.  (For  the  words  of  this 
poem,  and  matter  relating  to  the  gentian,  see  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  School  Education,  page  38.)  Divi- 
sions 4,  5,  and  6  may  give  the  exercises  below.  That 
the  verses  about  the  witch  hazel  and  the  frost  flower 
may  be  undei-stood,  little  sketches  of  their  peculiarities 
should  precede  the  exercises. 

Across  the  back  of  room  or  stage  arrange  all  the 
pupils.  As  they  take  part  they  should  come  forward 
to  central  position.     During  each  exercise,  those  on 
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back  of  stage  should  hold  pretty  positions  and  be  as 
like  real  flowers  as  possible. 


TKe  Camp  of  tHe  Cardinal  Flowers 

(Illustrated  Recitation  or  Song) 

While,  in  background,  golden  rod  holds  branches 
of  flowers  like  burning  torches,  and  asters  swing 
blossoms  like  lamps,  cardinal  flowers  come  forward. 
They  may  set  up  small  red  tent — real  or  imaginary — 
and  kindle  imaginary  fire,  while  reciting.  Different 
ones  of  the  group  may  give  different  lines,  while  oth- 
ers, with  all  in  the  background,  imitate  the  snip-snap 
of  crackling  flames,  etc.  Or  the  words  will  easily 
adapt  themselves  to  music  of  "Wearin'  of  the  Green," 
and  may  be  given  as  a  song  by  the  cardinal  flowers, 
while  all  others  join  Division  4  on  the  7th  and  8th 
lines  of  each  stanza. 


As 
ward. 


When  the  beeches  and  the  maples 

Kindle  bonfires  warm  and  bright, 
When  the  golden  rod's  proud  torches 

Fill  the  fields  with  yellow  light. 
When  the  asters  on  the  hillside 

Burn  their  pretty  little  lamps, 
Then  it  is  the  cardinal  flowers 

Near  the  forest  set  their  camps. 

Woods  are  growing  strangely  quiet, 

Hills  are  hid  in  smoky  haze, 
Out  across  the  silent  marsh-land 

Bursts  a  sudden  brilliant  blaze. 
All  the  vivid  heat  of  summer 

In  that  splendor  burns  and  broods — 
Tis  the  jolly  cardinal  flowers 

Building  camp  fires  near  the  woods. 

cardinal  flowers  retire.  Division  5  comes  for- 
They  may  carry  toy  guns,  or  all  motions  may 


be  given  in  pantomime. 


THe  ^WitcH  Haxel  Troops 

MUSIC: 
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THe  VTitcH  Hazel  Troops 

Just  where  the  woods  and  the  meadows  meet. 

Beside  the  old  rail  fence, 
Half-hidden  there  in  the  still  retreat, 

Some  gay  troops  have  set  up  their  tents. 

Beneath  their  banners  all  floating  free, 

They  give  their  gay  salute, 
Then  present  their  arms  with  a  "One !  Two !  Three !" 

And  are  ready,  each  one,  to  shoot. 

Now,  "One !  Two !  Three !"— let  the  fight  begin— 

Each  steady  aim  will  take — 
Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  What  a  frightful  din! 

Bang !    Bang !    Bang !    How  the  echoes  wake. 

Now,  "One !  Two !  Three !"  and  again  they  shoot — 

Just  hear  the  sharp  report — 
And  so  each  prim  little  grim  recruit 

He  defends,  with  his  gun,  the  fort. 

You  ask  whence  all  these  sharp-shooters  came? 
And  why  their  warlike  deeds? 


Witch  Hazel  is  each  small  soldier's  name— 
And  he's  only  just  firing  seeds. 

As  the  witch  hazel  troops  retire,  Division  6  gives 
the  following  recitation.  It  should  be  clearly  recited, 
and  may  be  acted  out  in  pantomime  by  others  if  de- 
sired : 

THe  Frost  Flower 

Across  the  meadow  wandering. 

Thru  July's  sultry  weather, 
A  little  flower  I  found,  made  all 

Of  light  and  heat  together — 
As  if  a  sunbeam  for  an  hour 
Just  made  believe  it  was  a  flower. 

"Good  morning,  little  one,"  I  said. 

"Please  tell  me  now,  whence  came  you  ? 
You  mimic  sun  among  the  flowers. 

What  do  they  please  to  name  you?" 
And  low  and  sweet  the  answer  came 
There  at  my  feet,  "Frost  Flower's  my  name  I" 
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'*Frost  Flower?"  I  cried,  "You  sun-bright  thing, 

The  color  of  the  season, 
That  you  should  bear  so  cold  a  name. 

There  is  no  rhyme  nor  reason." 
I  heard  a  laugh — a  whisper  then, 
"Just  wait  till  fall  and — call  again." 


Elementary  Literature 


When  all  the  fields  were  brown  and  bare. 

And  chill  the  winds  were  blowing, 
I  wandered  down  the  meadow-path — 

The  first  white  frost  was  glowing. 
I  paused  beside  its  quiet  bower. 
And  missed  the  laughing  golden  flower. 

But  lo !    There  rose  to  meet  my  gaze, 

Of  wondrous  form  and  lightness, 
A  flower  whose  every  part  was  spun 

Of  ice  of  crystal  writeness, — 
It  burst  from  out  the  slender  stem 
And  sparkled  like  some  precious  gem. 

"Frost  Flower,"  I  cried,  "What  miracle 

Has  wrought  this  change  I  care  not. 
For  suns  will  work  their  perfect  work, 

And  frosts  their  touch  will  spare  not! — 
But  this  fair  bloom  must  always  be 

The  soul  of  your  bright  self  to  me!" 

(Songs  should  be  interspersed  thruout  program,  and 
any  well-known  well-loved  autumn  song  should  be 
used  as  a  closing  chorus.) 


The  programs  which  are  to  appear  during  the  year  in  tiiis  Depart- 
ment are  prepared  by  Harriette  Wilbur,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  are 
intended  for  use  in  rural  schools,  but  may  also  be  given  in  graded 
schools  by  adapting  parts  or  selecting  those  suitable  for  primary  child- 
ren, or  by  two  grades  of  different  ages  (say  a  first  grade  and  a  fourth, 
or  a  second  grade  and  a  fifth)  combining  to  give  the  programs. 

Scenes  From  HiavratHa 


MERRY  AUTUMN  DAYS. 


DiCKBNS. 


C.  H.   CONGDON. 
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1.  Oh  hail    the  mer  -  ry  autumn  days  When  leaves  are 

2.  'Tis  pleas-ant  on      a  fine  spring  morn  To  see   the 

3.  Then  hail  to    mer  -  ry    autumn  days  Who  cut   on 


turn  ing  red    Because  they're  far  more  beau-ti  -  tul  Than 
buds  expand,    'Tis  pleasant  in      the  summertime  To 
all  the  leaves  And  make  them  all  so     beau-ti  -  ful  That 
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an  -  y  one  has  said.  We  hail  the  mer-ry 
see  the  fruit  -  ful  land  Tis  pleas-ant  on  a 
no      one  o'er  them  grieves  Then  nail    the  mer  ■  ry 
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harv-est  time  The  gay  -  est  of  the  year,  The 
win  -  ter's  night  To  sit  a  -  round  the  blaze.  But 
harv-est   time  The    gay  -  est    of      the    year,     The 
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time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops  Rejoicing  and  good  cheer, 
what  are  joys  liice  these  my  boys  To  mer-ry  au-tumn  days? 
time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops  Rejoicingand  good  cheer. 
B7  permission  of  C.  H.  Congdon. 


(An  Indian  Summer  Program) 

I.  Origin  of  the  Song  of  Hiawatha 

II.  Introduction 

III.  The  Four  Winds 

IV.  Hiawatha's  Childhood 
V.  Hiawatha's  Hunting 

VI.     Minnehaha 
VII.    Hiawatha's  Sailing. 
VIII.    The  Feast  of  Corn 


After  a  month's  work  with  this  poem,  the  enter- 
tainment feature  comes  as  a  resume,  and  a  familiarity 
with  it  will  give  the  pupils  power  to  help  the  teacher 
both  by  suggestions  and  actual  performance,  thus  re- 
lieving her  of  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  older  pupils  erect  a  wigwam  in  the  school  yard 
or  a  nearby  lot,  using  poles,  blankets  and  feathers,  as 
in  pictures.  (Some  helpful  illustrations  for  this  pro- 
gram will  be  found  in  the  June  number  of  School 
Education.)  The  little  folks  make  strings  of  beads, 
cornhusk  dolls,  clay  dishes  and  arrowheads,  head- 
dresses of  feathers,  paper  or  birchbark  canoes,  and  this 
constructive  work  is  displayed  on  a  table  beside  the 
wigwam.  Lacking  space  out-of-doors,  set  up  a  minia- 
ture wigwam  in  a  corner  of  the  schoolroom  or  on 
the  sand  table.  Decorate  with  shocks  of  com,  berries, 
autumn  leaves,  birchbark.  Teachers  living  where 
birchbark  is  plentiful  are  glad  to  exchange  quantities 
of  it  for  supplies  of  material  they  lack  in  their  nature 
work.  Curio  shops  or  catalogs  will  furnish  ideas,  and 
finished  workmanship  is  not  required  to  make  the 
souvenirs  the  children  construct. 

Invitations  are  pieces  of  birchbark,  or  cornhusk, 
with  a  sketch  of  a  wigwam  and  footsteps  leading  there- 
to, and  the  words  of  invitation  appended : 
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"Hiawatha  and  his  tribe  sends  greeting  and  asks 
you  to  his  wigwam  on  Friday  afternoon." 

For  costumes  each  pupil  arranges  some  Indian-like 
garb — a  blanket,  a  feather  in  the  hair,  a  bow  and  ar- 
row, hair  braided  in  two  strands,  strings  of  beads, 
bead  belts — whatever  they  can  easily  find.  The  tribe 
sits  about  the  wigwam,  crosslegged,  while  the  guests 
occupy  chairs  in  front  of  the  "stage." 

Program 

I.  Origin  of  "Hiawatha"  (reading).  The  song 
of  Hiawatha  was  published  in  1855.  It  is  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  Indians  and  it  seems  to  echo  in 
its  rythm  the  hoof-beats  of  the  bison,  the  tremulous 
thunder  of  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  the  paddle  strokes 
of  the  Indian  canoeist.  It  was  from  the  study  of  the 
Finnish  "Kalevala"  that  the  style  of  Hiawatha  was 

'  suggested  to  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  he  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Indian  stories  and  customs  from  School- 
craft, from  Chief  Black  Hawk  and  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  he  exhibited  in  Boston  Common,  and  from 
the  O  jib  way  Chief  Kahge-ga-gah-bowh,  whom  Mr. 
Longfellow  entertained  at  his  own  home.  The  poem 
is  widely  read  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  It  has 
been  read  by  public  readers,  set  to  music,  and  was 
acted  at  the  Boston  Theater  with  explanatory  read- 
ings by  the  famous  elocutionist,  Matilda  Heron.  A 
part  of  it  was  reprinted  in  Latin  and  used  as  a  text- 
book in  different  colleges.  The  Indians  at  Petoskey, 
Michigan,  play  the  drama  every  year. 

II.  Introduction:  One  pupil  reads  the  whole,  or 
a  part  of  the  introduction,  beginning  "should  you  ask 
me  whence  these  stories?"  While  reading  she  stands 
at  one  side  of  the  wigwam. 

III.  "The  Four  Winds."  Four  boys  personate  the 
winds.  Kalbeyun,  the  West  Wind,  is  dressed  like  a 
warrior.  Wabun,  the  East  Wind,  is  dressed  in  white 
and  blue  and  carries  a  bow  and  silver  arrows.  The 
North  Wind  is  dressed  in  white  pajamas  trimmed  with 
tinsel  and  baton,  with  white  beard  and  hat  of  baton 
and  Shawandasee  wears  a  coat  of  autumn  leaves 
trimmed  with  berries,  grapes,  etc.  They  appear  in 
turn,  recount  the  tales  of  their  prowess  as  recorded  in 
Canto  II,  after  which  they  clasp  hands,  dance  back 
and  forth  across  front  of  wigwam  and  disappear  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

IV.  "Hiawatha's  Childhood."  This  number  is  a 
diajog  by  a  girl  representing  Nokomis,  and  a  small 
boy,  Hiawafha.    They  sit  in  front  of  the  wigwam : 

Nokomis,  in  a  sing-song  tone  to  Hiawatha — 
"Ewa-yea !  my  little  owlet ! 
Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam, 
Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!" 

Hiawatha,  pointing  to  the  sky — What  is  that,  No- 
komis ? 

Nokomis — That  is  Ishkoodah,  the  comet,  Ishkoodah, 
with  fiery  tresses. 

Hiawatha,  again  pointing  above — And  that  path 
through  the  sky,  Nokomis? 

Nokomis — ^That,  the  broad  white  road  in  heaven 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows 
Running  straight  across  the  heavens 
Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 


Hiawatha,  pointing  to  the  north — ^And  that,  No- 
komis ? 
Nokomis — ^That,  the  Death  Dance  of  the  spirits 

Warriors  with  their  plumes  and  war- 
clubs, 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter. 
Hiawatha — Listen  to  the  pine-trees,  Nokomis. 
Nokomis — "Minnewawa,"  say  the  pine-trees. 
Hiawatha — And  what  does  the  water  say? 
Nokomis — "Mudway-aushka !"  said  the  water. 
Hiawatha — And  the  dancing  light,  Nokomis  ? 
Nokomis — "Wah-wah-taysee,  little  firefly, 
Little,  flitting,  whitefire  insect 
Little,  dancing,  whitefire  creature 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids." 
(If  preferred  they  may  sing  this  to  the  air  found 
in  the  Hiawatha  Primer.     A  hidden  chorus  of  girls 
may  sing  it.) 
Hiawatha,  whispering — What  is  that,  Nokomis? 
Nokomis— Once  a  warrior ;  very  angry 

Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight; 
Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her, 
Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there. 
Hiawatha,  in  terror — ^What  is  that,  Nokomis?  What 
is  that? 

Nokomis,  chidingly — ^That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 
Talking  in  their  native  language, 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other. 
Hiawatha,  pointing  to  eastern  sky — ^What  is  that, 
Nokomis  ? 
Nokomis — 'Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there, 
All  the  wild-flowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish. 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us. 

(If  preferred,  Nbkomis  or  the  concealed  singers  may 
sing  this  to  the  air  of  Lange's  Blumenlied,  as  given  in 
the  exercise  "In  Maytime,"  published  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  School  Education,  also  in  Summer  Helper.) 

V.  ^'Hiawatha's  Hunting."  This  scene  is  given  by 
a  large  boy  representing  lagoo,  a  smaller  boy  for 
Hiawatha,  and  four  little  children  for  the  birds,  rab- 
bit, and  squirrel. 

lagoo,  handing  Hiawatha  a  bow. 
Then,  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvelous  story-teller, 
He  the  traveler  and  the  talker. 
He  the  friend*  of  old  Nokomis, 
Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha, 
From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it. 
{Handing  him  some  arrows)  : 

From  an  oak-bough  made  the  arrows, 
Tipped  with  flint  and  winged  with  feathers. 
And  the  cord  he  made  of  deerskin, 
Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha: 
"Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest. 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 
Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck, 
Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers." 
Hiawatha  walks  away  meeting  the  robin  and  the 
bluebird.    They  hop  along  beside  him  saying:    "  Do 
not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha." 
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The  Squirrel  peeps  from  behind  a  tree  saying :  "Do 
not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha." 

The  Rabbit  leaps  away  from  him  and  then  sitting 
at  some  distance  from  the  path  Hiawatha  is  follow- 
ing, says:    "Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha." 

Hiawatha  walks  on,  without  heeding  them,  then 
suddenly  kneels,  shoots  an  arrow  and  runs  off. 

VI.  ''Minnehaha" :  One  girl  reads  the  lines  in 
Canto  IV,  which  are  descriptive  of  Minnehaha,  be- 
ginning with,  "In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs* "  and  the 
following  thirty-three  lines,  ending  with  "As  one  heajs 
the  Laughing  Water  from  behind  its  screen  of 
branches." 

As  she  finishes  reading,  six  or  eight  little  girls 
dressed  as  Indian  maidens  enter,  running  the  little 
dancing  air  found  in  the  Butterfly  Dance  published 
in  the  Summer  Helper.  They  dance  back  and  forth 
and  around  the  circles  as  described  in  the  exercise, 
adding  movements  as  desired. 

VII.  ''Hiawatha's  Sailing"  This  requires  six  chil- 
dren who  personate  Hiawatha  and  the  materials  he 
used  in  building  his  canoe.  Hiawatha  dresses  as  an 
Indian;  the  others  need  no  special  make-up,  except 
what  they  give  Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha,  addressing  one  pupil : 


"Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch-Tree ! 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch-Tree ! 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley' 
I  a  light  canoe  will  build  mc. 
Build  a  swift  cheemaun  for  sailing 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily! 
Lay  aside  your  cloak,  O  Birch-Tree! 
Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper. 
For  the  summer  time  is  coming, 


And  the  sun  is  warm  in  heaven 
And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper !" 

Birch-Tree — ^Take  my  cloak,  O  Hiawatha !  (He  ap- 
proaches, takes  from  her  a  large  piece  of  birch  bark 
and  lays  it  down  upon  the  ground  nearby.) 

Hiawatha — Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar, 
Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches, 
My  canoe  to  make  more  steady ; 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me. 

Cedar — Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha.  (He  takes 
frem  Cedar  several  branches  and  lays  them  beside 
the  birch  bark.) 

Hiawatha — Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack, 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch  Tree, 
My  canoe  to  bind  together. 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together. 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me. 
Larch — Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha.     (He  takes 
from  the  ground  several  long  roots  and  lays  them  with 
the  other  materials.) 

Hiawatha — Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir-tree, 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin, 
So  to  close  the  seams  together. 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me. 
Fir-Tree — Take  my  balm,  O  Hiawatha.  (He  takes 
from  her  some  pieces  of  gum  and  resin.) 

Hiaivatha — Give  me  of  your  quills,  O  Hedgehog, 
All  your  quills,  O  Kagh,  the  Hedgehog, 
I  will  make  a  necklace  of  them. 
Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty. 
And  two  stars  to  deck  her  bosom." 

Hedgehog,  crouching  on  the  ground,  throws  many 
quills  at  Hiawatha — Take  my  quills,  O  Hiawatha. 

Hiazi*atha,  standing  beside  the  collection  h'e  h<is  made — 
Thus,  the  Birch  Canoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley  by  the  river, 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest; 
And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it, 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic. 
All  the  lightness  of  the  birch-tree. 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar. 
All  the  larch's  supple  sinews. 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn,      . 
Like  a  yellow  water  lily. 

VIII.  The  Feast  of  Corn.  All  the  pupils  take  part 
in  this  exercise.  Each  one  has  a  stalk  or  an  ear  of 
corn.  They  follow  a  leader  who  marches  them  here 
and  there  about  the  grounds,  or  the  room,  circling  and 
turning  until  at  last  they  halt  in  a  circle  and  sit,  while 
a  few  of  the  boys  dance  a  sort  of  war-dance  in  the 
center  of  the  ring.  Then  all  pile  their  corn  in  the 
center  and  run  off. 

Following  this  is  the  exhibit  of  work  and  if  de- 
sired souvenirs  of  the  program  may  be  distributed. 
Little  birch-bark  canoes,  strings  of  roselips,  post  cards 
of  Minnehaha  Falls,  or  of  some  of  the  scenes  as  given 
at  Petoskey. 
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SCHOOL    DESK.S 


We  have  in  stock  at  the  present  time  several  thousand  Hennepin  and  Minneapolis  Automatic 
Desks  and  can  make  immediate  shipment.  Those  who  waited  several  months  for  their  desks  last 
year  will  appreciate  this. 

THE  HENNEPIN  AUTOMATIC 
f.  o.  b.   Minneapolis. 


Rear  Seat 


Middle  Seat 


Front 


Lower  Side  of  Seat 


In  buying  a  school  desk  there  are  three  points  to  be  con- 
sidered,— first,  the  material  and  its  durability;  second,  tTie 
mechanism  and  construction;  third,  the  appearance.  We 
firmly  believe  that  our  Hennepin  Automatic  School  Desk 
is  superior  to  all  other  desks  in  every  one  of  these  partic- 
ulars. 

Experience  has  taught  that  northern-grown  hard  birch  far 
surpasses  southern  woods  for  furniture  use,  and  that  a  casting 
made  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  has  double  the  life  oi 
that  made  from  ores  containing  less  carbon.  Having  but 
one  object  in  mind, — ^that  of  producing  absolutely  the  best 
desk  on  the  market,  we  have  used  both  of  these  materials  in 
the  construction  of  our  desk,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
co.^t. 

V  Mechanism  and  construction  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  materials  u.sed.  Either  is  worthless  without  the  other. 
The  method  of  fastening  wood  to  iron  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  about  a  school  desk. 


In  nothing  is  the  superiority  of  the  Hennepin  Automatic 
more  apparent.  The  fastening  is  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
sirong  and  firm.  Notice  the  accompanying  illustration  which 
represents  the  lower  side  of  the  seat. 

A-A-A  are  lugs  or  buttons  on  the  iron  seat-arm;  B-B-B 
are  the  sockets  in  seat  woodwork.  When  placed  in  positioii 
buttons  A-A-A  enter  sockets  B-B-B.  The  woodwork  is  theti 
driven  "home,"  forcing  buttons  A-A-A  into  smaller  sockets 
C-C-C,  thereby  fastening  wood  to  iron  firmly  and  permanentl>. 

Our  seat  hinge  is  absolutely  noiseless,  is  automatic  and  ii 
&o  arranged  that  the  weight  of  the  occupant  subjects  it  to 
the  slightest  possible  strain. 

All  in  all,  we  have  a  desk  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 
^Ve  know  that  it  is  a  good  one  and  back  our  knowledge  with 
our  guarantee. 

We  ship  from  Minneapolis.  Our  factory  is  lo- 
cated here.  This  means  a  Saving  to  you  from 
$  .50  to  $  .65  in  freight  on  each  desk. 


Styles  0/   Desks 


Three  stvles  of  the  above  desks  are  made,  viz:  Single.  Double-entire  and  Double  Separate.  The  first  accommodates 
one  pupil  only:  (see  cut  on  this  page).  The  second  (double-f^ntire)  accommodates  two  pupils  and  is  exactly  like  the  single 
only  longer.  The  third  style  (double-separate)  accommodates  two  pupils  but  has  separate  seat  for  each,  so  that  each  can  rise 
independently  of  the  other. 


SIZES,  ETC. 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE 


Size     Age  of  Pupil    Ht.  of  Seat      Ht.  ofToR    Width  of  Top    Roor  Space  Length        Shipping  Wt.         L  ngth       Shtpping  Wt.  Wt.  Separ 


Primarv   |  6 

2nd  Primary I  5 

Intermediate    I  4 

Grammar    I  3 

Hisrh  School I  2 

Normal   I  i 


1  5to  8  1 

12  in. 

21  in. 

12  in. 

21  in. 

19  in. 

37  lbs. 

36  in. 

1  8  to  12 

13  >n. 

22^  in. 

12  in. 

22  in. 

19  m. 

37  lbs. 

36  in. 

10  to  16 

14  m. 

25^  in. 

14  in. 

24  in. 

1  21  in. 

48  lbs. 

38  in. 

12  to  18 

15  in. 

27  m. 

14  in. 

26  in. 

21  m. 

48  lbs. 

38  in. 

16  to  20 

16  in. 

28^  in. 

16  in. 

27  in. 

24  m. 

59  lbs. 

40  m. 

Adults 

17  m. 

29^  in. 

16  in. 

28  in. 

1  24  in. 

61  lbs. 

40  m. 

52  lbs. 

52  lbs. 

63  lbs. 

63  lbs. 

77  lbs. 

79  lbs. 


62  lbs. 

62  lbs. 

72  lbs, 

72  lbs. 

88  lbs. 

Qo  lbs. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  ABOVE  DESKS. 


Desks  are  going  up. — Write  for  price  list  today. 

Twenty  Years'  Guarantee  Goes  with  the  Hennepin  Automatic  School  Desk. 

Address  North-Westem  School  Supply  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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^eane  defter  fAan 


f^^A^ever  were 

ytnd  &U  fAe  reft  Are  dead, 


The  Reason  Why 


We   learn  it  all  in  history — you  didn't 

think  I  knew  ? 
Why,  don't  you  s'pose  I  study  my  les- 
sons ?     Course  I  do. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  it,  they  made 

Thanksgiving  Day. 
Why  ?    O,  I  don't  remember;  my  history 

doesn't  say, 
Orp'rhaps  I  wasn't  listening  when  she 

was  telling  why; 
But  if  the  Pilgrim  Mothers  were  busy 

making  pie 
I  s'pose  they  couldn't  bother,  and  so  that 

was  the  way 
It  happened  that  the  Fathers  made  our 

Thankigiving  Day. 

— Selected. 


Pmise  Qod 

Praise  God  for  wheat,  so  white  and  sweet. 

Of  which  we  make  our  bread  I 
Praise  Him  for  yd  low  corn  with  which 

His  waiting  world  is  fed  I 
Praise  God  for  fish  and  flesh  and  fowl 

He  gave  to  man  for  food  ! 
Praise  God  for  every  creature  which 

He  made  and  called  it  good  ! 

Praise  God  for  winter's  store  of  ice, 

Praise  God  for  summer's  heat  1 
Praise  God  for  fruit  trees  bearing  seed, 

"To  you  it  is  for  meat ! " 
Praise  God  for  all  the  bounty 

By  which  the  world  is  fed  1 
Praise  God,  ye  children  all,  to  whom 

He  gives  your  daily  bread  I 

— Selected. 


Little  Paul's  Thankssivlns: 


Dot's  Thankssivins: 


Tm  sure  no  dog  in  all  the  world  is  half  so 

rich  as  I, 
With  goose  bones  and  turkey  bones  and 

crust  of  chicken-pie! 
My  little  mistress  came  to  me,  and  said, 

in  her  sweet  way, 
**Now  Dot,  you  must  be  thankful,  dear, 

for  'tis  Thanksgiving  Day: 
You  must  be  thankful  for  your  home, 

your  friends,  and  your  good  health — 
The  minister  said  so.  Dot,  because  these 

things  are  untold  wealth!" 
That's  what  my  little  mistress  said,  and 

I  couldn't  understand. 
But    I  understood  the  dinner   that  she 

brought  me— it  is  grand  I 
So  with  goose  bones  and  turkey  bones 

and  cru3t  of  chicken-pie. 
What  dog  in  all  tV?'^''^rld,  I  say,  is  half 

so  rich  as  I ' 


They  tossed  him  and  they  squeezed  him, 
And  they  kissed  him  one  and  all; 

They  said,  "You  blessed,  blessed  boy !  " 
And  "Darling  little  Paul  I  " 

But  they  didn't  give  him  turkey. 
Nor  any  pumpkin  pie,  [round 

And  when  the  nuts  and  grapes  went 
They  slyly  passed  him  by. 

But  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  it. 

For  in  the  sweetest  way 
He  sat  and  sucked  his  little  thumb 

His  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— Selected. 

"Who  will  rent  my  house  ?  "  a  blue  bird 

cried. 
"It's  snugly  finished  and  warm  inside. 
I'm  going  south  for  a  few  winter  weeks. 
But  the  sparrow  is  my  agent,  if  anyone 

seeks." 

— Kindergarten  Magazine. 


"All  good  gifts  around  us 

Are  sent  from  Heaven  above. 

Then  thank  our  Father, 

Thank  our  Father 

For  his  love." 

SelecUd. 


All  Things  BeauUfut 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful , 
All  crenlures  great  and  small , 
AU  things  wise  and  'wionderftil — 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all . 
Each  little  flower  that  opens. 

Each  little  bird  that  sings — 
He  made  their  glowing  color. 

He  made  their  tiny  wings. 
The  purple-head  mountain , 

The  river  running  by , 
The  morning,  and  the  sunset 

That  lighteth  up  the  sky; 
The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood , 

The  pleasant  summer  sun , 
The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden — 

He  made  them  every  one . 

Who  murmurs  at  his  lot  to-day  ? 
Who  scorns  his  native  fruit  and  bloom  ? 
Or  sighs  for  dainties  faraway. 
Besides  the  bounteous  board  of  home  ? 
—Whittier 

We  Thank  Theo 


We  plow  the  fields  and  scatter 

The  good  seed  on  the  land. 
But  it  is  fed  and  watered 

By  God's  Almighty  hand. 
He  sends  the  snow  in  winter. 

The  warmth  to  swell  the  grain. 
The  breezes  and  the  sunshine 

And  soft  refreshing  rain. 
He  only  is  the  Maker 

Of  all  things  near  and  far. 
He  paints  the  wayside  flower 

And  lights  the  evening  star. 
The  winds  and  waves  obey  Him, 

By  Him  the  birds  are  fed. 
Much  more  to  us,  his  children. 

He  gives  our  daily  bread. 
We  thank  Thee,  then,  O  Father, 

For  all  things  bright  and  good. 
The  seed  time  and  the  harvest. 

Our  life,  our  health,  our  food. 
Accept  the  goods  we  offer 

For  all  thy  love  imparts. 
And  what  thou  most  desirest. 

Our  hiunble,  thankful  hearts. 
— Selected, 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  -*" 


Publishers 

ISTiM^^SX.  at  Wholesale  Prices, 

Teacher's  Helps,  Keys.TrnnsUtlons.  5^iig  Books, 
PLAYS.  Maps.  Globes,  Blackboards.  RtHitation 
looks.  Complete  Catalog  FREE,  upon  request. 
'  -     -    -'    -  255  Wabash  Ave.. 

Chlcairo.    111. 


,.    L^mpiete  t^aiaic 

&  McCreary 


Questions  forClass  Study 


ON 


Golleae  Entrance  Requirements 

In  Bnj^lteh 


by 

High  School  Teachers  Especially 
For  High  School  Use 

NOW   READY 

Questions  on  Ivan  hoe,  .     .  10c 

Questions  on  Macbeth, .     .  15c 

Questions  on  Julius  Caesar,  10c 

Questions  on  Silas  Marner,  10c 
Questions  on   Idylls  of  the 

King, 15c 

Special  Discounts  on  Quanti- 
ties for  School  Use 

The  University  Pubiishing  Comp'y 

134  No.  nth  St.,  LINCOLN,   NEB. 


Sehoolroom  Floors  Without  Dust 

Such  :i  mctiacp  to  the  health  of  scholars  Is  the  dust  which  mines  from 
schooirooii]  floors  that  the  abatement  of  the  dust  CTJl  in  i*choo]  rooms  is  just  a* 
ritsetitia]  n^  proper  vent  il:  at  ion.  The  aclii^ity  of  scholnra  keeps  the  dust  in 
constant  motiou.  To  ovrrcome  this  coutBmmation  of  the  atmoi^pheTc  the 
floor  ah  owld  be  t  rea  ted  with 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

KxhaastLTC  tests  show  that  wherever  1 1  \^  used  the  amount 
of  circulallnif  dust  is  reduced  E/even- ^wfifrfti  — the  danger 
from  disesi^e  contagion  caused  hy  llie  dust  uaturiLlly  being 
reduced  in  like  proportion. 

As  dust  \A  a  potent  factor  in  the  spread  of  many  serious 
diseiLfies.  the  advantages  of  Standard  Fli>or  DreHfiia^  wiit  be 
at  once  apparent.  The  dressing  bIbo  pre^rres  the  Bao ring, 
saves  laboF^  and  pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Standard  Floor  Ure^sltifi:  Is  sold  everywhere  in  kega  and 
in  cans  of  varyiug  capacity^  Three  or  four  spptidLtlons  a 
year  give  hest  results. 

Patented  Stnutlard  011*r  tnakes  process  of  application 
easy  and  economical. 

We  will  apply  Standard  Floor  DressinK^  wilhotit  charge, 
to  the  floor  of  one  room  or  hall  in   any  Mospiial,  School, 
or  other  puhlic  huilding,  to  demonstrate  that  all  we  claim 
fur  i  t  is  tnic-    .Statnla  rd  Floor  dressing  is  not  j  ntendetl  for  use 
^un  vamUhed ,  waxctl  or  pol  Ished  floors  or  for  use  i  n  private  lionse*.  Write  for 
[raTN^^^testimoniBU  and  for  interesting  reports  from  medical  authorities 


PERFECT  VENTII^ATION 


PURE  AIR 


EVEN  HEAT 


VTARM   FI^OORS 


FURNACE  HEAT  AT  HALF  THE  COST 

Hundreds  of  village  and  countiy  schools  are  using  our  Stove  Attachment.     Not  one  Is  dissatisfied.     Ours  is 
the  only  Stove  Ventilation  that  nas  stood  the  test  of  time  and  cold  weather. 

The  State  Department  of  Pablic  Instruction  gives  our  system  a  complete   endorsement  for  schools 
seeking  special  state  aid. 

Many  county  superintendents  refuse  to  recommend  any  other  system.      Every  mail  brings  a  letter  like 

CtEMENTS,  If  INN.,  Feb.  4,  1905. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  now  given  your  system  four  weeks  test  in  below  zero  weather,  and  find  that  it  works  better 
khan  anything  I  ever  saw.    I  can  keep  our  leaky  building  as  warm  as  anybody  could  wish,  while  others  with  better  buildings 
and  different  systems  had  to  dismiss  school  on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  Yours  truly,  Peter  Skow,  Teacher. 

Our  business  is  Sicliool  Heatin|{  and  Ventilatin|{«  Our  foul  and  fresh  air  ven- 
tilation can  be  attached  to  furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  plants  already  in  use,  without  loss  of 
school  time.    We  Quaranty  Health,  Economy,  Comfort.  Investigate  our  record  and  be  convinced. 

MAISUEU-SMITH      HE  ATI  ISO      COMPANY 

917  Oak:  fitr««t  &.  B*^  Mlnn^apolte^  Mlnn^aiota 

WhMi  writing  to  advwtlsen,  please  state  tbat  yaa  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Bdacattan 
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SCHOOLS 

Btc. 

YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

AN  BDUCATIOIN 

VALPmiSO  UNIVtRSITY 

Valparaiso}   Indiana 

(One  of  the  Largest  Uriversltles  In  the  United  States) 

Often  you  the  mdvantmgea  of  tbe  bjgb 

priced  Mcboois  si  an  expense 

wHbIn  your  reach 

25  Departments      1 65  Instructors 
Excellent  Equipments 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  may  select  their 
studies  from  any,  or  many  of  the  following 

Departments:  Preparatory,  Teachers, 
Kindergarten,  Primary,  Psychology  and  Ped- 
agogy, Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Biology, 
Civil  Engineering,  Classical,  Higher  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  ItaUan,  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Phar- 
macy, Medicine,  Dentistry,  Commereial, 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

Tuition,  $15  per  quarter  of  12  weeks, 
which  practically  pays  for  all  the  departments 
excepting  Music,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Board  and  furnished  room,  S18  to  S22.80 
per  quarter. 

Catalogue  containing  f  uil  particulars  mailed  free. 
Address  H.  B.  BROWN,  President, 

Aaare»  ^    ^  ^  KINSEY.  Vice-President. 

F^ali  Term 
Just  Opened 


The  PRESTO  Eraser  Cleaner 


AT  LAST  IT'S  HERE! 

Patented  June,  1907 
With  a  Presto  a  small  boy 
can  clean  an  entire  building  supply  of  the  ordinary  wooden  backed  blackboard  erasers  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  and  do  it  better  than  by  the  old  process.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.    Net  price  $10.50.    Order  one  on  trial. 
GATE  CITY   MANUFACTURINQ   COMPANY.   Winona,   Minnesota 


The  Hess  Business  College 

Nat*l  Qer.  Am.  Bank  Bids.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

is  offering  special  inducements  for  Young 
Men  and  Women  to  enter  school  at  this 
time.    Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 


P 


^..risisj..^^.,^^^.. 


By  S.  C.  Hanson.  NINE  DIFFERENT  BOOKS  for  Qraded  and 
Ungraded  Schools.  All  popular  and  splendid, 
billed  with  beaatiftil  wordst  charming  melodies 
sweetly  harmonised.  Thonsands  of  schools  capti- 
vated by  these  books.  Write  for  descriptive  oirc«- 
lars.  8.  c.  HANSON  A  CO.,  Publltlisrs, 
Williamsport,  Ind. 


STUDY 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

OFFERS 

Carrmpoodroce  CoMimm  id  owr  90  Mb)«cte 

for  Teachere.  WnMni.  SocwJ  Worhcra.  Mio 

wlera.     MiyitinuiM,    Baohera,    and    niud«ot* 

dMirinit  ^  ftoiab  litlwr  «  Uif^h   Sebool   or 

Collc(^  eourae     Onn  baif   tb*   wiKk    (or   • 

dofpve  mey  Uuw  b*  doiM 

The  Uniwnity  of  Cbicaco 

Ohr. 


QREAT  OPPORTUNITIES 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

To  Better  Tliemselves 

In  addition  to  our  regular  high-grade  Com- 
mercial and  Civil  Service  Courses,  we  con- 
duct Normal  Training  Course*  for  those 
who  desire  to  become  commercial  teachers. 
Our  graduates  are  employed  in  high  schools 
and  private  colleges  at  high  salaries.  The  de- 
mand for  commercial  teachers  Is  far  greater 
than  the  supply. 

Take  ad  vantage  of  our  mall  Instruction,  and 
you  can  complete  a  course  at  our  school  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Write  for  full  particulars  about  the  course 
In  which  you  are  Interested. 


I 


Practical  Business  School 

ST.  RAULr 


; 


Ttkm  ScHool   of  Horn*  Stodx 
mud  Corr«8poaad*aac* 

Affiliated  with  state  system  of  education, 
Certificates  of  final  examination  accepted  by 
the  state  university,  state  normal  schools, 
and  by  the  state  for  teachers'  certificates. 

For  full  information  address 

D.  I^.   KICHI^K 
2801  Portland  Ave.  MINNEAPOUS 


YOUR  TUITION  FEE 


In  this  School  could  have  been  paid  many  times  over  out  of  the  additional  salary  you  would  now  be 
earning  if  you  had  taken  early  advantage  of  the  opportunities  we  offer.  Any  ambitious  teacher  can  fit 
himself  for  the  beat  positions  in  the  teaching  profession  by  studying  with  iib. 


Study  While  You  Teach 


Mr.  P.  L.  Breden,  of  Steen,  Minn  ,  saya; 
**My  course  of  study  with  the  Inter- 
Ftate  School  of  Correspondence  has 
aided  me  materially  in  preparing  for 
State  examination  for  a  professional 
certificate.  The  course  has  done  much 
toward  advancing  me  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  a  graded  school  with  an  increase 
in  salary  of  $15  per  month  for  the  first 
year  and  the  possibility  of  a  larger  in- 
crease in  the  near  future. 


FirU  IllF  LltH 

^     . 

i:4iiMrRCiu  cwi 

1PCCU4  £4UMII 

a^r- 

fssriw 

AND  BE  ADMIRABLY  PREPARED  for  your  next  examination.  Ex- 
amination Day  has  no  terror  for  one  who  KNOWS  ;  the  one  who  trembles 
is  he  who  lacks  confidence.  YOU  may  KNOW,  and  knowing  grivee 
confidence. 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various 
departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS  covers  thoroughly  all 
work  of  first  three  grades  of  school  ;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school 
training,  with  your  practice  classes  always  before  you. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common 
school  and  high  school  branches  In  the  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  each 
branch  is  a  thorough  complete  course  in  itself,  carrying  university  entrance 
credits. 

SPECIAL.— No  correspondence  school  that  does  not  sustain  relations 
with  a  great  university  can  oifer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive 
university  entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who 
give  their  whole  time  toourstudents,  and  the  in  at  ruction  is  carefully  adapted 
to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  scholar  ships  in  Northwestern 
University,  State  Normal  Schools  or  other  schools  of  hign  grade,  for  the 
best  work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark 
it  properly  and  mail  it  to-day. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


DDL  i:iHl(;ftTlON.  O^CT- 


380-392  Wabash  Ave. 


CHICAQO,  ILL 


Whan  writlnff  to  advartlsM-a.  please  atate  that  ymi  saw  the  ad.  in  School  Bdaoattao 
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THANKSGIVING  AND  THE  CHILDREN 


Signs  of  Thanksgiving 


Air  a-glttin  cool  an*  coolah. 

Frost  a-comin'  in  de  night, 
Hicka*nuts  an'  wa*nuts  falling 

Possum  keepin*  out  ob  sight 
Tu'key  struttin*  in  de  ba*nya*d — 

Nary  step  so  proud  ez  his; 
Keep  on  strutting  Mistah  Tu'key, 

Yo*  do*  know  what  time  it  is. 

Cidah  press  commence  a-squeakin'» 

Eatin'  apples  sto*ed  away; 
Chillen  swa*min*  roun*  lak  hornets 

Hun  tin*  aigs  emong  de  hay. 
Mistah  Tu'ke>  keep  on  gobblin' 

At  de  geese  a-flyin*  souf. 
Umph,  dat  bird  do*  know  whut*s  coming 

£f  he  did  he*d  shet  his  mouf. 

Pumpkin  gittin*  good  and  yallah — 

Make  me  open  up  my  eyes; 
Seems  lak  it's  a-lookin*  at  me, 

Jes*  layin*  dere  a-sayin*  "Pies.** 
Tu'key  gobbler  gwine  roun*  blowin* 

Gwine  roun*gibbin*  his  sassan*  slack. 
Keep  on  talkin*,  Mistah  Tu*key; 

Yo'  ain't  seed  no  almanac. 

Fa'mer  walkin*  throo  de  ba*nya'd 

Seein*  how  things  is  comin*  on. 
Sees  ef  all  de  fowls  is  fatt'ning — 

Good  times  comin*  sho*s  yo*  bo*n. 
Heahs  dat  tu'key  gobbler  braggin', 

Den  his  face  break  in  a  smile, 
Nebber  min*,  yo'  sassy  rascal; 

He*s  gwine  to  nab  yo*  atter  while. 

Choppin*  suet  in  de  kitchen, 

Stonin*  raisins  in  de  hall, 
Beef  a-cookin*  fo*  de  mince-meat. 

Spices  grown— I  smell  'em  all. 
Look  heah*  Tu*key,  stop  dat  gobbling 

Yo*  ain*t  learned  de  sense  ob  feah; 
Yo*  ol*  fool,  your  neck's  in  dangah ! 

Don*  yo*  know  Thanksgibbin's  heah? 


An  Autumn  Song 


JAMES  BUCKMAN 


Ho  I  for  the  bending  sheaves. 
Ho !  for  the  crimson  leaves 

Flaming  in  splendor. 
Season  of  ripened  gold, 
Plenty  in  crib  and  fold. 
Skies  with  a  depth  untold. 

Liquid  and  tender. 

Far,  like  the  smile  of  God, 
See  how  the  goldenrod 

Ripples  and  tosses. 
Yonder,  a  crimson  vine 
Trails  from  a  bearded  pine. 
Thin  as  a  thread  of  wine 

Staining  the  mosses. 

Bright  *neath  the  morning  blue 
Sparkles  the  footed  ^^w, 


Gem-like  and  starry. 
Hark  !  how  the  partridge  cock 
Pipes  to  hiV  scattered  flock. 
Mindful  how  swift  the  hawk 

Darts  on  his  quarry. 

Ho  I  for  the  keen,  sweet  air. 
Ho  1  now  for  rambles  rare. 

Single  and  double  I 
How  like  a  millstream  runs 
Life  *neath  these  frosts  and  suns 
Crisp  as  the  echoing  guns 

Down  in  the  stubble  1 

Autumn  is  here  again — 
Banners  on  hill  and  plain 

Blazing  and  flying. 
Hail  to  the  amber  mom. 
Hail  to  the  heaped-up  com. 
Hail  to  the  hunter*s  horn. 

Swelling  and  dying. 


Tlianlcsgiving 


LAURA  FROST  ARBOTAGE 


My  grandma's  the  loveliest  lady. 
My  grandpa's  the  jolliest  man. 

We  always  go  there  for  Thanksgiving, 
We  go  in  the  sleigh  with  the  span. 

O,  all  of  the  aunts  and  the  uncles 
Are  there  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 

And  there,  too,  are  all  of  the  cousins; 
How  quickly  the  time  flies  away  t 

And  such  a  fine  dinner  of  turkey 
And  chicken  and  pudding  and  pies ! 

There's    no    one   who   cooks  like  my 
grandma, 
And  no  one  can  beat  her  who  tries. 

And  then  there  are  games  in  the  evening. 
As  'round  the  big  fireplace  we  sit 

And  crack  nuts  and  tell  lots  of  stories 
And  never  are  sleepy  a  bit 


Uttie  Jack  Frost 


Little  Tack  Frost  ran  up  the  hill. 
Watching  the  stars  so  cold  and  chill. 
Watching  the  stars  and  moon  so  bright. 
And  laughing  aloud  with  all  his  might 

Little  lack  Frost  ran  down  the  hill. 
Late  m  the  night  when  the  winds  were 
still,  [down 

Late  in  the  fall  when  the  leaves  came 
Red  and  yellow  and  faded  brown. 

Little   Jack    Frost  tripped  through   the 
hills;  '         [freeze;** 

"Ah  !.'*  sajd  the  flowers,  "we  freeze,  we 
"Ah  ! "  said  the  grasses,  *we  die,  we  die." 
Said     little     Jack     Frost,    "Good-bye, 
good-bye !  '* 

Little  Jack   Frost   tripped  'round    and 
'roundi   •    ' 


Spreading  white  snow  on  the    trozen- 

ground, 
Nipping  the  breezes*  icing  the  streams. 
And   chilling   the  warmth  of  the  sun's 

bright  beams. 

But  when  Dame  Nature  brought  back  • 

the  spring. 
Brought  back  the  birds  to  chirp  and  sing. 
Melted  the  snow  and  warmed  the  sky. 
Little  Jack  Frost  ran  pouting  by. 

Flowers  opened  their  eyes  of  blue,  [grew; 
Green  buds  peeped  out  and  the  grasses 
It  grew  so  warm  and  scorched  him  so, 
That  Little  Jack  Frost  was  glad  to  go. 

Clirysantlieniunis 


MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 


With  summer  and  sun  behind  you. 

With  winter  and  shade  before. 
You  crowd  in  your  regal  splendor 

Through  the  autumn's  closing  door., 
White  as  the  snow  that  is  coming, 

Red  as  the  rose  that  is  gone. 
Gold  as  the  heart  of  the  lilies. 

Pink  as  the  flush  of  the  dawn. 
Confident,  winsome,  stately, 

You  throng  in  the  wane  of  the  year. 
Trooping  an  army  with  banners 

When  the  leafless  woods  are  sere. 

Sweet  is  your  breath  as  of  spices  / 

From  a  far  sea  island  blown; 
Chaste  your  robes  as  of  vestals 

Trimming  their  lamps  alone. 
Strong  are  your  hearts,  and  sturdy 

The  life  that  in  root  slnd  stem 
Smolders  and  glows,  till  it  sparkler 

In  each  flowery  diadem. 
Nothing  of  bloom  and  odor 

Have  your  peerless  legions  lost,  , 

Marching  in  fervid  beauty  ^ 

To  challenge  the  death-white  frost 

So  to  the  eye  of  sorrow 

Ye  bring  a  flicker  of  light; 
The  cheek  that  was  wan  with  illness 

Smiles  at  your  faces  bright. 
The  children  laugh  in  greeting 

And  the  dear  old  people  say , 
"Here  are  the  self-same  darlings 

We  loved  in  oijr  young  day;'* 
As,  summer  and  sun  behind  you. 

Winter  and  shade  before,  ; 

You  crowd  in  your  regal  splendor 

Through  the  autumns  closing  door 
—On  the  Road  Horns 


If  happiness  has  not  her  seat 
And  center  in  the  breast; 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  biest. 
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"^^p^  ^^^  Teachers 

At  LITTLE  COST 


The  TEACHERS*  HELPER  has  ahready 
justified  its  name  by  helping  thousands  of 
teachers  at  times  when  they  were  sorely  in 
need  of  assistance.  There  are  four  numbers — 
for  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  re- 
spectively. A  subscriber  to  SCHOOL  EDU- 
CATION who  supplements  that  magazine 
with  the  four  numbers  of  the  TEACHERS' 
HELPER  has  an  equipment  for  his  or  her 
work  that  is  invaluable  for  every  emergency. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Teachers'  Helper;  they  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  stated  here.  They  come  to  the 
teacher's  aid  at  every  conceivable  point  and  on 
every  possible  occasion.  The  HELPER  touch- 
es the  teacher's  work  at  hundreds  of  different 
points  and  tells  her  just  what  to  do  in  matters 
of  decoration,  birthdays,  programs,  nature 
study,  songs,  reading,  games,  black-board 
drawings,  primary  work,  chart  making,  school 
discipline,  stories,  number  work,  motion  exer- 
cises, poetry,  calendars,  memory  gems,  paper 
cutting,  spelling  devices,  language,  sense  train- 
ing,  special  days,  geography,  composition,  his- 
tory stories,  stage  plays,  construction  work. 


stick  laying,  paper  cutting,  object  reading,  etc, 
etc. 

The  name  SUMMER  HELPER  given  to  the 
last  issue  is,  possibly,  somewhat  misleading. 
Few  schools  continue  in  session  during  the 
summer  months,  and  there  is,  consequently, 
little  need  for  matter  relating  specifically  to  the 
summer  season.  >  While,  therefore,  there  is 
some  matter  appropriate  to  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  efforts  of  the  editors  and  publish- 
ers have  been  directed  to  making  the  SUM- 
MER HELPER  not  only  the  most  attractive 
one  of  the  series,  but  in  a  sense,  the  most  use- 
ful one.  The  helps  it  contains  are  available  for 
any  season  of  the  year. 

Special  contributors  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  have  furnished  the  letter  press; 
the  art  of  the  designer  and  the  engraver  has 
been  unstintingly  employed;  and  the  result  is 
a  magazine  which,  in  its  field,  is  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  and  utility. 

Owing  to  the  cost  of  engraving,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  large  size,  the  publishers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  place  the  price  of  the 
Summer  Helper  at  FIFTY  CENTS. 


Per  copy,  35c;    Summer  number,  50c;    All  Nos.  :^— Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  $1.50 

Teachers    Helper 

iVlinnecipolis,  Minnesota 
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The  Woodpecker 31 

Story:    An  October  Holiday 82 

Indian  Baby  Story,  Illuminated  Script 33 

Autumn  Poetry 34 

Blackboard  Drawings 36 

Songs:    Morning— Evening 36 

Primary  Game 36 

Autumn  Songs 87 

Biographical  Story:    Farragut 38 

Paper  Cutting 38 

Song:    Frosty  Days 39 

Arithmetic:    Second  Header 39 

Remermbering  Names 39 

Rest  Exercise  with  Motions 40,  41 

The  Vain  Chipmunk,  Poem 41 

Subtraction,  Hints  in 41 

Two  Little  Girls.  Poem 41 

Story:    The  Red-Wing'a  Advice 42 

Spellinfi^  Exercise 42 

^rrecting  Papers 


The  Old  School,  Poem 4^: 

Liquid  Measure 4g 

Good  Things  to  Learn 48 

Punctualitjr 48 

Visit  to  Primary  Grades 48 

Song:    Tir-o-lee 49 

Blackboard  Stories 49 

Squirrel  Story,  Illuminated  Script 60 

Sense  Training 6l,  52 


Hovembet 


53^.93 
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lianguage  Exercise 48 

Pointed  Questions  and  Answers 44 

Son^:    The  Boat,  with  motions 45 

Devices 45 

Things  to  Think  About 45 

Mapl)rawing 46 

Per  copy,  35c;  Summer  number,  50c;   All  Nos,:— Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  $1.50 
Address  TEACHERS  HELPER,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


November  Calendar 53 

Song:    November  Heroes 54 

November  Birthdays 54 

November  Poetry 55 

November  Blackboard  Drawings 56 

Song:    Breaking  Waves 57 

November,    Poem 57 

Thanksgiving  Exercises 58 

Song:    ThanKsgiving  Popcorn 59 

Thanksgiving,  Suggestions  for 59 

Thanksgiving  Song 60 

Thanksgiving  Week 60 

Thanks^ing,  Selections  for 61,  68 

Story:    l^hanksgiving  Luau 63 

Blackboard  Stories .64 

Nature  Studv:    The  Oak 65,  66 

Story  of  an  Oak 66 

Drawing  and  Lettering f  7 

Sense  Training C7 

Composition:    The  Trout 67 

Story:    Making  Sugar 68 

Blackboard  Stories 68 

Story:    First  Day  of  School 69 

Story:    The  Happy  Pumpkin ♦  .70 

Song:    A  Little  Bird ". .  .70 

Word  Drill 71 

Relief  Maps 71 

Device:    fixaminations .71 

What  November  Brings 71 

Spelling  Battle 72 

The  Seed  Traveler 72 

Geograpl^  and  Language 78 

Primary  Game 78 

Visit  to  Primary  Grades 74 

Punctuality  Device 74 

Arithmetic  Match 7/ 

Blackboard  Drawings 7« 

Reading  Device 7^ 

Building  Game ^ 76 

Blackb  )ard  Design .  .76 

Recitation:    The  Flag  Goes  By 77 

Arithmetic  Devices 77 

Oral  Composition 78 

Correcting  Compositions 78 

Story:    A  Young  Patriot 78 

Pointed  Questions  and  Answers 79 

Song:    Miss  Thistledown 30 

Number  Battle 80 

Poem:    Clouds 80 

Primary  History  and  Literature 81 

Busy  Work 81 

Story:    Night  in  Mountains 82 

Grandpa's  Bear  Story 82 

Story :    Bird 88 

Story:    Bunnies 84 

SUbOttette0 85,87,89,91,98 

Dcawing  anO  SttcRlaving 56,86,95,96 
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American  £<lt&cational  Tendencies 

"Modern  Education  calls  for  schooilns  for  those  who  are  oo 
longer  in  school.  By  means  of  evenfnsr  classes  and  correspond- 
ence courses  and  various  other  provisions,  the  range  of  schooling 
is  increased.  Such  increase  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  de- 
/  sirabie  and  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  among  the  first  things  to 
be  considered  in  our  next  educational  advance." 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

It  may  be  surprising  to  the  general  reader  to  know  that 
only  a  little  over  5  per  cent  of  4)ublic  school  teachers  are 
norma]  school  graduates.  It  is  also  true  that  less  than  25 
per  cent  have  had  as  much  professional  training  as  a  six- 
weeks  summer  normal  affords.  School  authorities  in  various 
states  are  rapidly  realizing  that  better  preparation  must  be 
made  by  the  rank  and  file  of  their  teachers.  Throughout  the 
country  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic in  their  work,  but  they  lack  the  training  to  meet 
the  steadily  increasing  requirements  of  today. 

Beyond  doubt  there  is  not  state  normal  school  capacity 
sufficient  to  receive  all  of  these  inexperienced  teachers  and 
train  them  properly,  even  if  said  teachers  were  able  to  drop 
work  to  attend  school.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  in- 
stitutions of  learning  that  can  take  these  teachers  and  g.'ve 
them  what  they  need,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  them  to 
retain  their  positions  and  their  salaries.  Such  a  school  is 
the  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago.  For  ten 
years  this  institution  has  been  of  service  to  that  great  body 
of  teachers  who  are  in  need  of  better  preparation.  So  high 
have  been  its  aims  and  so  successful  its  instruction,  that  it 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  among  leading  school  men, 
and  now  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country. 


This  statement  finds  proof  in  the  relation  the  Interstate 
School  bears  to  a  number  of  our  best  institutions.  For  over 
four  years  Northwestern  University,  one  of  the  six  largest 
universities  in  the  country,  has  granted  credits  in  the  academic 
courses  of  the  Interstate  School,  on>  the  same  basis  as  though 
the  work  were  taken  in  residence  in  its  own  Academy.  An- 
nouncement has  recently  been  made  also  that  hereafter  grades 
from  the  Interstate  School  will  be  honored  at  the  State  normal 
schools  in  Maryville,  Mo.,  Cape  Girardead,  Mo.,  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  and  at  Madison,  S.  D.  State  universities  have  from  time 
to  time  accepted  Interstate  students  on  their  individual 
records,  as  shown  by  their  work  with  this  School.  No  other 
correspondence  school  not  a  part  of  a  university  system  has 
ever  been  accorded  such  high  recognition. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Brookings,  S.  D.,  and 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Madison,  S.  D.,  have  adopted  one 
of  the  Interstate  textbooks  for  use  in  their  regular  school 
work  this  year. 

This  paper  is  glad  to  publish  the  above  evidences  of  the 
good  work  of  the  Interstate  School.  We  believe  that  it  mw/its 
the  confidence  of  every  teacher  who  feels  that  she  should 
study  while  teaching,  and  that  this  study  should  be  taken 
under  competent  direction.  This  progressive  school  has  a 
great  variety  of  courses,  especially  for  teachers  who  are  pre- 
paring for  higher  grade  certificates,  including  Normal  review 
and  Primary  Methods  work.  More  than  a  dozen  higher 
Academic  courses  are  also  offered,  and  to  this  Academic  De- 
partment we  understand  there  will  soon  be  added  courses  in 
Arithmetic,  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  tLiementary  -Agri- 
culture and  Second  Year  Latin.  The  School  supports  also 
strong  courses  in  Business,  Shorthand  and  Pharmacy.  We 
hope  that  our  teacher  friends  will  feel  free  to  inquire  of  the 
Interstate  School  relative  to  any  of  its  courses  of  study. 


Rubber  Printing  Outfit 


Size  Letter  lo  No.  2 


Af2 


Size  Letter  in  No.  1 


Indispensible  in  the  primary  school  room. 
Neat  signs,  mottos,  words,  sentences,  etc., 
can  be  made  with  it. 

Contains  letters,  figures  and  signs,  inking 
pad',  bottle  of  ink,  guide  strip  and   spacer. 

Price,  No.  1,  regular  size $1.50 

Price,  No.  2 3.50 


-ADDRESS- 


N-W  School  Supply  Company, 


MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

By  J.  M.  TATE 

Unlver»ity  of  Minnesota 

Cloth. 122  pases 
The  author  of  this  book  Is  a  practical  workman 
and  has  a  successful  experience  of  many  years  In 
teachinsr  the  subject.  His  languase  is  simple  and 
direii  and  the  subject  Is  presented  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  with 
the  transition  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difliiult 
operations.  The  work  has  a  wide  use  in  technical 
and  industrial  schools  and  in  the  manual  training 
departments  of  high  schools.  Parti,  Carpenir*. 
provides  about  sixty-five  hours  of  work :  Part  1 1 , 
Wood-Turning,  about  thirty-five  hours;  and  Part 
III.  Pattern  Work,  about  si^^ty  hours.  Illustrated 
by  201  cuts.    Price.  $.85. 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  D  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THe  Young  TeacHer 

will  find  our  new  catalogue  of  Busy  Work, 
Construction  Material  and  School 
Specialties  or  Primary  Grades  both  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  Your  name  on  a  pos- 
tal wiU  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
6M4  Wentworth  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


LEARN 


TO  ^EACll!    $70.  and  upwards, 
pays  for  board,  room  and  tuition  for 
40  weeks.     Free  TaltleH  to  one 
trom  each  county.    Address 
HuibaMi  CoUh*.  Huibsl't,  lews. 


Courses  s  Drawing 

Both  Elementary  and  advanced,  es- 
pecially for  teachers,  are  offered  in  the 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  STUDY  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE,  by  Miss  H. 
dopath.  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 


THE  GOFF  MAP* 

of  Great  Helpfulness  In 

Reading,  Geography,   Orsd  Instruction 

Andss  A  Work  of  Reference, 

45  *a}€ll  45  in  History 

Used  la  the  School*  of  the  Country  19  years 

THE  LATEST  EDlTION-1907- 

conelsts  of  8  mape,  each  40  by  58  Inchee 

School  Education,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  Editor 
The  new  Historical  Maps  by  Eugenia  Wheeler 
Goff  and  Henry  Slade  Goff  are  absolutely  un- 
paralelled  In  their  line  as  aids  in  the  teaching  of 
United  States  History.  1  know  of  nothing  which, 
at  anything  near  the  cost  of  this  series,  would  so 
enrich  a  schoolroom. 

Agents  wanted 

The  National  Historical  Pub.  Go. 

2628  Qinton  Avenue.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RIGHT-AT-HAND 

STORIES 

for  Dictation  and  Reproduction 

By 

ROSA  L.  SaWIN  and  FRANK  H.  PALMER 


A  choice  collection  of  short  rtories  and 
interesting  anecdotes  for  teachers  to  read 
or  tell  to  the  class. 

Adapted  to  children  of  grammar  school  age. 
Excellent  for  parents  to  use  as  ''bed- 
time stories." 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  stories 
with  a  good,  healthful,  moral  tone. 
The  English,  the  paragraphing  and  the 
punctuation  have  been  made  as   nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 

This  book  will  meet  a  want  often  felt  in 
the  schoolroom  and  home. 


Cloth,  210  pages,  $1.00  postpaid 


The  Palmer  Com{)any. 

50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston 


Teachers  Agencies 


TEACHERS  NEEDED  AT  ONCE! 

If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  seeking  a  school  at  this 
time,  write  us  at  once  We  now  have  a  great  many  excel- 
lent rural  and  graded  school  positions— salaries  ranging 
from  $45  to  $60  per  month.  Do  not  delay.  Write  tcday. 
Inquiries  cheerfully  answered.    Address 

MINNEAPOLIS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

S.  J.  Race,  Manager.  Dept.  D,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  ^MipB^T2?^6x  sx. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School  Officials  desiring  JNew  England  Teachers. 

MIDLAND    TEACHERS'    AGCNCICS 

We  have  vacancies  to  fill  every  month  in  the  year.     Many  first  class  places    to   fill  at 
Christmas.    Get  In  line  NOW  for  a  good  position. 

Write  ORVILLE  J.  ORSBORN,  General  Manager,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 


PACIFIC 


the  ground. 


y|^y\Q|^£P3>  Operates  in  Pacific  Northwest  States.    200  Grade 
ikf%^ti»^\£       Teachers  needed  for  Sept., '07.      Also  Principals, 
AGEINCY        Supts.  and  High  School.   Register  early.  We  are  on 
Established  1899.    Write  B.  W.  Brintnall,  Mgr. ,  538  N.  Y.  Elk. ,  Seattle,  Wash. 


James  F.  McCullough  Teadiers'  Agency.  •^•"cSlcxaJr"'^' 

A  SoccMfful  School  and  Cotlego  Burooa.  Recommends  candidates  and  uses  Its  influence  in  securing 
appoint-  M^IV  *^  ^^  ^'""^  ^^  REGISTER.  Good  Teachers  wanted  in  all  departments,  including  Atliletlcs 
ments.     a  ^  \/  vv    Commercial  and  Manual  Training.    Write  for  circulars  and  blank  today. 

Inter-Motintain  Teachers*  Agency 

The  Pacific  Slope  and  Qreat  West,  pays  Highest  Salaries.  Teachers  are  in  de- 
mand.   Special  rates  to  rural  teachers.    If  interested,  address 

GEO.  L.  DILWORTH»  Austin,  Nevada. 


^«  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

602  YooBgorauui  BalkUoff,  Dot  Molaot,  Iowa 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers.  Will  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  in  the  Great  West  and  Northwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions.  WiU  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    Will  send  full  particulars  on  request.    Write  for  our  Plans  Today. 


Am  a  iv^nnxr  *«  Valuable  In  proportion  to  Us  Influence.  It  It  merely  hears  of  vacancies  anu  u  ils  you 
/\n  /\gCnwy  about  them  that  is  something,  but  if  It  is  aslced  to  recomroenda  te«cher  and  reccimme  nds 
you.  that  is  more.    Ours  RBCOMMBNOS.  C  W.  BARDhEN.  Syiacuse.N.Y. 

STEINCIUS 


Thanlcsslvins  Day  SteriGlte 

Size.    5-ct.    Btencila,    18x24   inches;    10-ct.  atencila.  24x86  Inches. 

Home  for  Thanksgiving 10  centa.       The  Relief  Ship 10 

Pioneer's  Cause   for   Thanksglv-_  Motto — "O  give  thanks  unto  the 


ing 10 

Thanksgiving  Turkey 10 

Corn    6 

Pumpkin    5 

Horn  of  Plenty   5 

Sheaf  of  Wheat  6  

Any   selection    amounting  to  <0c  will    be  sent  for  50c. 
No  order  filled  for'less  than  25c.    Send  for  complete  list.    Address 

NOPTH-WE^TERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO..    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Lord;  for  He  is  Good;  for  His 
mercy  endureth  f orever" . . . .  10 

Turkey  Border 10 

November  Calendar    10 

Landing  of  Pil^ms 10 


Wbon  writing  to  advortisors.  pIsMO  state  tiuit  yoo  saw  the  ad. 


in  Sckool  Bda< 
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School  o\w5  and  Personals 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

"Please  change  the  address  of  my  School  Educa- 
tion from ^ ~,  Minn,  (or  other  state), 

to  « — ~ ^ ,  Minn,  (or  other  state). 

Miss  Clara  L.  Paton." 

The  above  is  an  excellent  model  for  requesting 
change  of  address. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Herbin,  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  who  is  well 
known  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  Acadian  his- 
tory, is  planning  a  memorial  park  at  Grand  Pre,  the 
scene  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline."  The  plan  em- 
braces a  park  of  fourteen  acres  in  extent,  with  drives, 
walks,  restoration  of  historic  points,  monuments,  etc., 
on  the  edge  of  the  famous  Acadian  dyked  lands,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  (jiaspereau  river, 
whence  the  Acadians  were  removed  in  1755.  It  is 
proposed  to  begin  the  work  this  year,  the  centenary 
of  Longfellow's  birth,  and  the  probable  cost,  when 
completed,  will  be  about  $50,000.  It  is  a  worthy  ob- 
ject and  deserving  of  success.  — Educational  Review 

Brewster,  in  Nobles  county;  Hendrum,  in  Norman 
county;  and  Ruthton„  in  Pipestone  county,  Minn.,  are 
actively  planning  for  rural  school  consolidation. 

In  the  Chicago  vacation  schools,  the  children  are 
taught  housekeeping,  sewing,  the  use  of  tools,  etc., 
the  object  being  to  keep  them  off  the  crowded  streets, 
their  only  playgrounds,  by  furnishing  them  an  instruc- 
tive amusement  in  the  school  buildings  and  grounds. 
The  girls  learn  how  to  make  dresses  for  themselves 


and  all  the  little  arts  of  good  housekeeping.  The  boys 
find  amusement  in  "making  things"  out  of  wood, 
brass,  iron,  and  pottery. 

Minneapolis  teachers  are  again  made  happy  by  the 
recent  announcement  that  the  tax  levy  will  be  made 
large  enough  to  give  them  the  desired  salary  increase. 
They  are  looking  for  the  increase  to  reach  their  pocket- 
books  before  Christmas.  Why  not  have  this  increase 
reach  into  a  number  of  good  Northwest  towns,  where 
the  teachers'  living  expenses  are  increased,  but  no  sal- 
ary increase  has  taken  place.  The  teacher  must  be  bet- 
ter paid. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  teachers  are  forbidden  by  th« 
board  of  education  to  accept  any  remuneration  for 
tutoring  pupils  in  regular  classes. 

Several  important  teachers'  agencies  state  that  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  teachers  of  art.  Art  instruction 
is  receiving  serious  attention,  even  in  small  high 
schools.  Manual  training  has  very  greatly  helped  the 
true  cultural  value  of  art. 

At  Redwood  Falls,  early  in  September,  Supt.  W.  J. 
Mosher  issued  a  call  to  parents  to  come  to  the  high 
school  auditorium  to  meet  the  teachers.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  pleasant  one.  Many  things  were  discussed, 
chief  of  which  was  an  agreement  that  all  parties  in 
which  school  children  were  to  attend,  should  be  held 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  if  possible. 

New  York  leads  in  the  enrollmeht  of  women  in  col- 
leges. She  has  2,400.  Illinois  is  second  with  2,300, 
and  Massachusetts  is  third,  with  2,200.  No  other  state 
approaches  these  figures. 


SOME  notable:  TEACHERS'  BOOKS 


THE  KEY  METHOD 

OP  TBACHINQ 

PRIMARY  READING 
By  Kathlyne  J.  LIbby 

This  l«  the  most  modern  and  effective  method  of 
teechlnff  the  mechanical  phase  of  the  subject. 
Teachers  have  had  the  most  brilliant  success 
with  It.  It  Is  practical  and  simple,— easily  under- 
stood and  easily  applied.  Directions  are  given  in 
minute  detail.  The  charm! ng  method  used  by 
Miss  Libby  In  her  rural,  grade  and  model  school 
worl<  Is  here  fully  explained.  Every  teacher  can 
use  It.  It  Is  adapted  to  any  school  where  little 
children  are  leaming  to  read.  It  turns  failure  in- 
to success  and  makes  drudgery  a  delight.  In  a 
word,  it  is  Indispensable  to  the  teacher  of  little 
ones. 

S«iit  postpaid  to  any  teacher  for  25c 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Deportment  O  Mlimeopojle,  Mfam.  ^ 


By  JEAN  L.  OOWDY 

Ooth,  Z25  pAtes 

F*rnrr^tns  for  f^pecla]  Dflysl  How  glia;!  they  be 
.itrafigiftji*  Whtfrtr  cjin  luiUible  sc]et;t|cins  to 
tiiund?  Wnere  can  we  ^et  apufOpHiit*;  muiilc? 
VVli^rt*  are  biof  raphin — l\i%l  long  enough— trf  tJit 
r'-KJts  an  J  Q\t^7  ''specUi!'*  jjeoplif  to  be  hnd? 
Where  cart  one  obtajfi  help  In  'tnakf  nj?  up"  a  pro- 
^  am  ?  Tb^  one  i\  ns  we  r  is ;  In  ' '  Spe  cinl  Unym  In 
School"*  Every  prcjuram  1;;  »  lesion  in  pjirUH- 
Istn*  Every  teleciJon  is  of  permanent  value. 
This  \%  A  hiTok  for  tired  teaciier^.  7ht-  ihtldren 
like  IL  The  parents  defJaTit  In  ihc  ex^mses  out- 
1  r  n  ed  i  n  h .  1 1 1  s  for  V  OU — i'Ou  who  CMd  this  nt*- 
llLie-     Write  for  it  new. 

Sent  posip^tJ  oTi  receipt  of  price. 

Bound  let  poper,  40c;  ^ou^d  lo  elot]i»  65c 

North-VVostism  School  Supply  Co, 

D«pt.  D  MltineapoUi,  Minn. 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS 


The  Teachers'  Helpers  afe  without  question  the  finest 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  published.  They  are 
edited  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  teach- 
ers In  the  country.  They  give  programs,  methods, 
songs,  drawing,  and  devices  for  each  month  In  the 
year,  and  are  beautifully  and  profusely  Illustrated. 
Four  books  In  the  series:  named  Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring,  and  Summer  respectively.  The  Summer 
number  covers  work  for  the  whole  year  and  Is  larger 
than  the  others.  Cover  designs  done  in  beautiful 
three-color  work.  Money  refunded  to  any  purchaser 
who  is  not  more  than  satisfied. 
PRICBS:  Each  Nambor(except  Sttnuner)  $  .';5 
Summer  No.  [larff^  than  otbere]  .50 
Send  today  for  copy  or  ask  for  further  Informa- 
tion.   Address 

Teachers'  Helper, 

!)•  MImieapolis,  Mtam.] 


The  ''Key  Method''  unlocks  the 
mystery  of  teaching  Primary  Read- 
ing. It  is  written  by  an  experienced 
teacher  <who  is  a  friend  in  need  to  the 
experienced  and  inexperienced  alike. 


^Dopartmenf 


''Special  Days  in  School''  is  to 
the  upper  grades  and  the  High  School 
Hvhai  the  "Teachers  Helpers"  are 
to  the  lower  grades.  A  boon  to 
every  teacher. 


The  "Helpers"  supply  fust  the 
bright,  cheery,  help  vou  "don't 
know  Ji>here  to  find'^  ebifk?here. 
Keep  them  on  your  desk  for  daify 


use. 


Wbcn  writing  to  odvcrtlsers.  please  state  tbat  you  eaw  the  ad.  In  School  Bdncatloo 
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REPORT  CARDS 

The  cut  here  shows 
^  the  front  of  our  Report 

^  ■  Card,  which  is  a  neat  4 

^  page  folder  printed  on 
good  heavy  white  card- 
board. The  Inside  con- 
tains blanlcs  for  nine 
months  and  also  for  three 
examination  grades.  The 
subjects  areas  foliows: 
Reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geogra- 
Chy,  grammar,  language. 
I.S.history.  physiology . 
algebra,  civil  govern- 
ment, also  6  blanlc  lines 
for  addi  ional  banches. 
besides  deportment. days 
present,  days  absent, 
times  tardy,  monthly  av- 
erage. The  back  contains 
spaces  for  parent's  sig- 
natures and  also  a  pro- 
motion blank.  We  are 
sure  you  will  like  them. 

10c  per  dozen.     Good  envelopes  to  match  at  7c  per 

dozon.    Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

If  you  want  an>  thing  in  the  line  of  Souvenir  Book- 

let>«  apprnrrljie  for  la*.t  day  of  school  for  teachers, 

send  2c  sump  for  sam»/les. 

SEIBEnX  PTG.  CO. 

n  V  901.  r.nnnt  I>over.  Ohio. 


tr^£,. 


L 


XMAS  SOUVENIRS 

Just  the  thing  to  present  to  your  Sunday  or 
Day  School  Pupils  or  Friends  at  Christmas. 


a^?»*y^ 


•S<>HY.^^l|>i 


Our  Souvenirs  consist  of  12  page  booklets.  Including  the  cover, 
size  31-2x5  Inches,  deckle  edge,  tied  with  an  el-gant  silk  tassel. 
Cover  Is  exactly  as  shown  herewith,  printed  In  5  colors  and  emb  ssed 
in  rich  gold  on  good  heavy  cardboard.  The  inside  contains  appropri- 
ate etchings  and  verses.  For  Sunday  Schools  we  print  the  name  of  S. 
S.,  Class  No.,  Place.  Names  of  Teacher.  Supt.,  Pastor  and  Scholars. 
For  Day  Schools  we  print  the  name  of  School,  Dist.  No  .  Township, 
County,  Slate,  names  of  teacher,  scholars  and  school  board,  which 
matter  you  must  s«  nd  us  when  you  order. 

These  souvenirs  can  be  had  with  or  without  photo  of  teacher  or 
church.  If  photo  is  wanted  you  must  send  us  a  photograph  of  your- 
self or  church  and  we  will  make  a  small  photo  to  appear  on  each  sou- 
venir just  as  snown  above.  Your  ph  tograph  will  be  returned  unin- 
jured. If  photo  Is  not  wanted  there  will  appear  an  e  egant  Christmas 
design.    Photos  are  guaran  eed  to  be  first  class  and  will  not  fade, 

Price,  postpaid:  6c  each  without  photo  and  7c  each  with  photo. 
Elegant  transparent  enveio  es  to  match  at  5c  per  dozen. 

These  souvenirs  are  also  mnde  up  without  the  nnmcsof  Sunday  c*   ■    ■> 

5<hool.  teachers  and  scholars,  but  with  the  words:  "  To Style  l>. 

Sincerest  wishes  for  a  very  Merry  Christmas.    From "  and  can  be  presented  or  mailed  to  you 

friends.  These  are  4c  each  without  photo  and  5c  each  with  phuio,  postpaid.  We  fill  no  orders  for  less  than  te 
souvenirs.  Our  souvenirs  are  exacty  as  represen-ed  here  and  you  need  have  no  fear  to  order  direct  from  thi 
aJvenlsement.  although  we  will  be  gi.id  to  send  samples,  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp.  Remittance  mus 
accompany  all  orders.    If  souvenirs  are  not  as  guaranteed  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  mones 

Our  Souvenirs  are  entirely  different  from  those  we  had  last  year.    We  have  two  styles  of  the  above  Souv€ 
nirs,  also  Christmas  Cards  and  Post  Cards.    Send  a  2c  stamp  for  samples. 

SEI BERT  PTG.  CO.,    Boxl06,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


Some  LEADERS  Among  the 
New  BooKs--™— = 


HUNT'S  Progressive  Speller I0.20 

BROOKS'S   Readers.     Five  Boole  or  Eight  Boole  Series 

MILNE'S  Progressive  AritHmetics.    Book  One 35 

Book  Two,  I0.40 ;  Book  Three 45 

NATURAL  Introductory  GeograpKy 60 

The  same  in  two  parts.     Each 40 

ScHool  GeograpHy  . .   1.25 

The  same  in  two  parts.     Each 75 

STEPS  in  EnglisH.      Book  One,  J0.40  ;  Book  Two    60 

MAXWELL'S  ScHool  Grammar 60 

McMASTER'S  Brief  U.  S.  History i.oo 

SPENCER'S  Practical  Writing.      Seven  Books.     Per  dozen. . .      .60 

BLAISDELL'S  Composition  RHetoric i.oo 

HERRICK'S  Text  Book  in  General  Zoology 1.20 

HISTORY  Outlines  for  Review.     Four  Volumes 

Greek,  Roman,  English,  American.     Each 25 

HUNTER'S  Elements  of  Biology 1.50 

ROBBINS'S  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 1.25 


Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  information  about  these  and  other  new  books 


New  YorR 

Cincinnati 

CKicac(o 


American  Book  Company- 

521-531    "Wabash    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 
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The  average  annual  cost  of  free  text-books  in  the 
graded  schools  of  Minnesota  varies  from  lo  cents  to 
$3.05  per  pupil.    The  average  is  88  cents. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of  County 
Superintendent  Finnic  Gies,  but  are  pleased  to  know 
she  has  so  nmch  happiness  in  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Poole.  Miss  Grace  Sherwood  has  been  appointed  her 
successor.  Supt.  fC.  Lokensgard  leaves  the  county 
schools  of  Lac  qui  Parle,  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Luther  Normal  college  at  Madison.  Lac  qui  Parle 
county  loses  a  good  man  in  Supt.  Lokensgard,  but 
hopes  are  placed  in  J.  R.  Ingalls,  late  principal  of  the 
Boyd  schools,  his  successor. 

The  Osseo  (Mijin.)  Review  has  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Supt.  H.  L  Harter  on  the  evils  of  promoting 
pupils  prematurely.  He  promises  to  suggest  remedies 
for  che  evil  in  a  future  article. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  greetings  from  G.  An- 
derson, division  superintendent  of  schools,  Pampanga, 
P.  L,  an  old  and  faithful  friend.  We  congratulate  him 
on  the  good  work  he  is  doing,  also  the  high  rank  his 
division  is  taking  in  the  island.  May  continued  suc- 
cess be  his. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  from  the  country  in  the 
high  school  department  of  the  Litchfield  school  is 
very  large  this  year.     There  were  thirty-six  of  such 

on  the  opening  days,  which  number  will  be  increased 

as  work  on  the  farm  lets  up. 

Chicago  University  is  the  only  northern  college  that 
draws  any  considerable  number  of  women  from  the 
South. 

Lack  of  suitable  building  thought  to  be  the  reason 
for  the  state  high  school  board's  withdrawing  its  aid 
from  the  Waterville  (Minn.)  high  school.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  Waterville  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  to  get  a  state  high  school,  which  it  has  since 
maintained,  making  a  splendid  record.  A  mass  meet- 
ing has  been  called  to  take  some  action  in  order  to 
retain  the  school. 

Meeker  county  is  short  a  number  of  first  grade 
teachers  for  its  country  schools,  the  supply  being 
smaller  than  the  demand.  Superintendent  Jones  has 
been  importuned  to  find  a  number  and  she  has  written 
to  various  county  superintendents. 

The  village  council  of  Litchfield,  Minn.,  has  called 
for  a  special  election,  to  vote  bonds  for  the  purchase 
of  a  suitable  site  to  be  donated  to  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota for  a  Girl's  Training  School. 

The  state  summer  schools  of  1907  had  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  4,097,  including  1,039  ^t  the  university  sum- 
mer school,  but  not  including  those  enrolled  at  the 
summer  terms  of  the  normals.  Last  year  the  enroll- 
ment was  5,635,  including  2,400  in  summer  schools 
at  the  normals,  or  3,235  in  the  university  and  county 
schools,  indicating  quite  an  increase. 

The  total  cost  to  the  state  this  year  was  $27,250.69, 
of  which  $6,650  came  from  the  university. 

Three  things  are  essential  in  ordering  change  of 
address:  (i)  the  old  address;  (2)  the  new  address; 
(3)  the  name  of  the  subscriber. 


Lewiston,  Winona  county,  Minn.,  has  become  the 
center  of  a  consolidated  school  district.  A  $25,000 
building  has  been  erected ;  four  teachers  are  employed ; 
transportation  is  provided  for  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  a  barn  for  stabling  the  transportation  teams  has 
been  built  by  the  district ;  the  board  has  expended  $800 
for  furniture,  $120  for  free  text-books,  $42  for  supple- 
mentary reading,  $14  for  apparatus  and  $10  for  a  free 
library.  The  tax  rate  during  the  past  year  at  Lewis- 
ton  has  been  9.5  mills  on  the  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  Andrew  Edmund  Poole  and  wife  (nee  Fannie 
G.  Gies)  will  reside  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  where  they  will 
be  at  home  at  1074  Sixteenth  street,  after  November 
first. 

"Change  address  to  Kensington,  R.  R.  No.  i."  The 
above  is  an  actual  order  received  by  School  Educa- 
tion in  September,  1907.  Not  a  word  has  been  add- 
ed, subtracted,  or  changed. 

Valparaiso  University — it  used  to  be  "Valparaiso 
Normal,"  now  has  165  instructors,  twenty-five  distinct 
departments,  and  5,141  students  enrolled. 

Prof.  Norman  Wilde,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, has  a  very  thoughtful  article  on  "The  Psychology 
of  Religion  and  Education"  in  the  September  Edu- 
cational Review.  It  will  interest  anyone  who  thought- 
fully reads  the  artich. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Curtiss,  as  the  head  of  the  commercial 
department  in  the  State  Normal  school,  Valley  City, 
N.  D.,  is  this  year  having  unusual  success.  The  de- 
partment is  larger  in  efficiency  and  greater  in  enroll- 
ment. 

A  good  way  to  remember  the  order  of  presidential 
succession  of  cabinet  members  is  to  use  the  following 
word,  composed  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each 
portfolio : 

ST.    WAPNIAC 

Thus :  5*,  Secretary  of  State ;  T,  Treasury ;  IV,  War ; 
A,  Attorney  General ;  P,  Postmaster  General ;  etc.  This 
little  device  helps  to  fix  in  mind  the  order  and  names. 

In  some  of  our  big  manufacturing  cities,  boards  of 
education  are  using  "washed  air"  in  the  ventilation 
plants.  Milwaukee,  in  its  big  North  Side  high  school, 
is  using  the  plan. 

County  Supt.  Fred  Hanson,  of  Pipestone,  leaves  the 
county  schools  to  gather  shekels  as  a  cashier  in  a  bank. 
Miss  Jessie  Walkup  has  been  apointed  his  successor. 
Miss  Walkup  is  a  teacher  of  experience. 

School  Commissioner  R.  J.  Cranmer,  of  western 
New  York,  says,  "The  time  was  never  known  when 
teachers  were  so  scarce.  At  present  there  are  over 
fifteen  vacancies  with  no  teacher  in  sight."  The  same 
conditions  are  true  in  other  counties  in  New  York. 
Salaries  are  being  raised  to  induce  teachers  to  engage 
schools  and  to  follow  this  occupation  as  a  profession. 

The  M.  E.  A.  meets  at  St.  Paul  January  i,  2,  3. 
Headquarters,  Ryan  hotel.    Special  rates  to  members. 

G.  E.  Welles,  state  agent  Silver  Burdette  &  Co., 
has  been  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence.    Bro.  Welles's 
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MAGAZINE    CLUBS 

For  6>cliools  and  Libraries 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  offers  below  exceptionally  good  ofiers  on  all  first  class  magazines.  If  the  club  you 
desire  is  not  offered  in  our  list  write  us  for  terms.  We  will  make  you  as  low  quotations  if  not  lower  than  anyone 
else.  We  have  special  arrangements  with  publishers  and  are  prepared  to  quote  you  prices  on  any  and  all  maga- 
zines desired. 


Offer  A 

World's  Work S3.00 

Country  Life  in  America 4.00     ^UR 

Delineator 1.00    Price 

McClure's ^OO^i^  rn 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION .1:22  JO-uU 

Regular  price $10.00^ 

Offer  B 

Little  Chronicle SI. 50 

Little  Folks 1.00     OUR 

American  Boy 1  00    Price 

Youths  Companion ^*^^^r  AC 

SCHOOL  EDI iCATION J^JO.OD 

Regular  price $6.25^ 


Offer  £ 

Outing  Mas:azine S3  00     OUR 

Review  of  Reviews 3  00    p-|c« 

Cosmopolitan 1.00    "^^ 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION 1  OOd^  J    J  C 


Regular  price $8.00H 


Offer 

Cosmopolitan 

World  Today 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


Regular  price. 


F 

..SI  00 
, ..   1.00 


OUR 
Price 


Offer  J 

St.  Nicholas S3,00    OUR 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00    Price 

Success l.OO^ij  -iji 

Regular  price $^.00^0.  f  U 

Offer  K 

St.  Nicholas S3.00  Our  Price 


Century 4.00 

Regular  price $7.00 


$5.45 


Offer 

Century 

World's  Work 

Delineator 

McClure's 

Little  Chronicle 

Youths  Companion 

Regular  price 


C 

...$4  00 

...   3.00     Q^^ 

...    1.00     "^"^ 

...  1.00    P«^ce 

:  :J1?$9.25 

$12.25 


Offer 

Little  Chronicle 

Youths  Companion 

American  Boy 

World's  Work 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  . . . 
Regular  price 


:^'}:^?  OUR 

...  1.00    Price 

::.||$6.60 


Offer  H 


McClure's 

World's  Work. 
Delineator 


Offer 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

World's  Work 

Delineator 

McClure's 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  . . . 
Regular  price 


Regular  price $5.00 


Sl.OO     OUR 
3  00    Price 

■°$3.00 


Offer   L 

Century S4.00  Our  Price 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00^ C  il  C 

Regular  price $7.00^U.4u 

Offer  M 

Century S4.00     oui^ 


.  .S1.50 

..   3.00     OUR 

..  1.00    Price 

..  1.00^ 

..  100^ 

.$7.50 


$5.75 


Offer 

Country  Life  in  Ameiica  . 

World's  Work 

Delineator 

McClure's 

Regular  price 


World's  Work 3.00 

Delineator 1 .00 

McClure's l.OO 

Regular  price $9.00 


Price 

$6.75 


..$4.00 
..  3.00 
. .  1  00 
..  1  OOi 
.$9.0O 


OUR 
Price 

$6.50 


Offer  N 

St.  Nicholas S3.00  Our  Price 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00^q  Qg 

Regular  price $6  00^  J.U3 


Tivo  Great  Bargain  Offers 

The  much  talked  about  groups  of  high  class  magazines.    Try  them. 


Offer  O 

The  American  Magazine SI  .00 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion   1.00 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION 1.00 

Regular  price $6.00 


Our 
price 

$3.60 


Offer  P 

The  American  Magazine SI  .00 

Delineator 1.09 

World's  Work 3.00 

McClure's 1.00  ^j   g%^ 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION 1.00  J4.ZD 

Regular  price $7.00  ^ 


Our 
price 


Address   SCHOOL  EDUCATION,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Minnesota  School  La^rs 

We  have  a  few  hundred  copies  left  of  the  latest  authorized  edition  of  the  Minnesota  School 
Laws  which  we  will  sell  at  at  a  special  price  of  25  cent?  each  (regular  price  35  cents)  with  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  discount  for  orders  for  10  copies  or  more.  Every  Minnesota  school  officer  and 
every  teacher  should  be  provided  with  a  copy.  If  the  edition  is  sold  out  before  your  order  reaches 
us,  money  will  be  promptly  returned.    Address 


SCHOOL  EDUCATION*  Minneapolis*  Minn. 
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health  has  needed  care  for  some  time  and  he  reports 
from  his  Lake  Minnetonka  farm  that  he  is  now  feeling 
fine  and  in  a  year  he'll  give  the  boys  a  stunt  to  match. 

Supt.  A.  J.  Jones  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia, 
'07.  He  had  as  his  thesis,  "Vacation  Schools."  He  is 
honored  by  having  it  printed  as  an  educational  mono- 
graph, by  Columbia.  Supt.  Jones  is  teaching  history 
and  psycholog}^  in  the  State  Normal  at  Providence, 
R.  L 

Three  well  known  educators  have  ended  their  la- 
bors. Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  111.,  who 
was  for  forty-five  years  its  superintendent  of  schools, 
died  Aug.  3.  President  R.  H.  Halsey,  Oshkosh  Nor- 
mal, died  July  25th  from  an  accidental  gun-shot  in  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Supt.  C.  E.  Mann,  of  Batavia,  III, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  July.  All  these  men 
were  well  known  teachers  and  they  were  known  only 
as  teachers. 

Judge  Cadwell,  of  Cincinnati,  has  organized  a  news- 
boy club,  with  2,500  members.  His  plan  is  to  have  a 
juvenile  court  similar  to  Judge  Lindsey's,  at  Denver. 

Wisconsin  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  cigarette 
smoking  in  public  places.  Will  this  stop  it  on  the 
streets?    The  streets  are  the  most  public  of  all  places. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  pay- 
ing $2,000  for  its  superintendent  of  playgrounds  for 
the  children. 

Some  people  stir  things,  educationally.  G.  Stanley 
Hall>  and  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  can  in  a  single 
address  stir  up  more  people  than  any  other  two  men 
in  America. 

This  promises  to  be  a  successful  year  in  the  history 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 
It  has  opened  with  a  goodly  number,  442  in  the  Nor- 
mal, with  150  in  the  training  department. 

Supervisors  of  children's  playgrounds  are  now  com- 
fng  into  use  in  large  cities.  Principal  Repeer,  of  the 
Motley  school,  Minneapolis,  is  doing  yeoman  work 
in  this  direction.  He  attended  last  summer,  as  the 
special  delegate  of  the  board  of  education,  a  conven- 
tion of  school  grounds  supervisors,  held  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  board  of  education  at  Denver,  last  month  elect- 
ed a  successor  to  Supt.  Greenlee,  without  giving  him 
notice  that  his  service  was  unsatisfactory.  They  gave 
bim  no  opportunity  to  resign. 

Philadelphia,  at  the  advice  of  Superintendent  Brum- 
baugh, adopts  the  new  rule  of  admitting  pupils  6 
years  of  age  only  in  September  and  February.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  keep  as  nearly  as  possible  the  children 
in  two  classes. 

A  New  York  woman  tells  of  an  experience  which 
she  had  recently  in  one  of  the  large  department  stores. 


She  was  looking  for  some  house  furnishings,  and, 
walking  up  to  one  of  the  floor-walkers,  asked  where 
she  could  see  the  candelabra.  "All  canned  goods  two 
counters  to  the  left,"  answered  the  official  guide  brief- 
ly. — Harpe/s  Weekly 

Spearfish,  S.  D.,  Sept.  14. — If  students  of  the  state 
normal  school  here  wish  to  smoke  in  the  school  year, 
they  will  have  to  resort  to  corn  silk  or  cubebs.  Such 
is  the  dictum  of  the  principal,  F.  L.  Cook,  who  has 
just  issued  to  the  parents  a  lengthy  ruling  on  the 
tobacco  evil,  in  which  he  decries  the  increasing  ap- 
petite manifested  by  the  scholars  and  declares  that 
he  will  eflPectually  stamp  it  out  at  once.  Henceforth, 
he  says,  no  scholar  will  be  admitted  to  the  school,  no 
matter  what  other  qualifications  he  possesses,  if  he  is 
known  to  be  a  user  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  aimed  at  cigaret  fiends.  Professor 
Cook  says  the  old  theory  of  tobacco  stunting  the 
growth  is  all  well  enough,  but  he  has  found  that  no 
smoker  ever  makes  a  good  student,  and  it  is  the  mind 
he  is  seeking  to  cultivate  first. 

— Minneapolis  Journal 

A  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  High 
School  Board  providing  that  the  school  buildings  un- 
der its  supervision  must  be  equipped  with  a  system  of 
ventilation  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  while  others  related  to  the  equipment 
of  the  schools.  Under  the  new  rules  no  teacher  who 
has  not  been  graduated  from  a  course  affording  spe- 
cial training  in  primary  work  shall  be  qualified  to  teach 
in  a  primary  room  in  any  graded  school;  teachers  in 
grades  from  the  second  to  the  sixth,  inclusive,  shall 
hold  at  least  second  grade  state  certificates,  and  teach- 
ers of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  shall  hold  at 
least  first  grade  state  certificates.  The  principal  of  a 
graded  school  is  required  to  hold  a  professional  state 
certificate  or  a  diploma  from  the  advanced  course  of 
a  Minnesota  state  normal  school  or  of  a  reputable  col- 
lege or  university  or  a  diploma  of  an  equal  rank  from 
a  state  normal  school  outside  of  Minnesota,  which  di- 
ploma must  be  first  endorsed  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  before  it  is  valid.  A  limited  certifi- 
cate is  not  valid  in  any  graded  school. 

Schools  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  new  rules  or  neglecting  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  efficiency  mav  be  dropped  from  the  list  of 
schools  receiving  state  aid. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  public  schools  thru  the  pupils'  sav- 
ings fund,  actually  saved  in  pennies  $3,000  from  Feb- 
ruary to  June.  The  board  of  education  endorses  the 
plan. 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  is  shown  for  ath- 
letics, debates,  and  kindred  things  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  high  school,  this  year.  An 
excellent  spirit  pervades  the  entire  school. 

Many  are  the  good  things  being  done  in  the  Kenyon 
(Minn.)  public  schools,  of  which  Geo.  V.  Kinney  is 
superintendent.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  good 
things :  Manual  training,  music  and  drawing  under  a 
special  teacher ;  better  heating  and  ventilation,  a  new 
engine  having  been  put  in ;  an  improved  school  spirit ; 
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and  a  general  uplift — all  along  the  line, 
all  are  optimistic. 


No  wonder 


The  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  is  un- 
usually prosperous.  From  the  present  indications  the 
enrollment  will  reach  the  six-thousand  mark  this  year, 
a  most  unheard  of  record. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Clinch  and  family,  for  many  years  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  Minnesota,  have  left  Rush  City, 
the  scene  of  their  recent  worthy  efforts,  for  their  new 
home,  Butte,  Montana. 

State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  Geo.  B.  Aiton, 
spent  a  day  recently  looking  into  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Mantorville  and  Kasson  (Minn.)  schools. 

Supt.  Maxwell,  of  New  York,  reports  that  there 
are  thousands  of  children  in  the  primary  grades,  who 
were  from  one  to  three  years  older  than  the  normal 
age  for  their  classes.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  ap- 
point special  teachers  for  these  backward  pupils,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  bring  up  these  backward  ones. 

He  further  suggested  the  appointment  of  only  the 
strongest,  most  energetic  teachers  to  do  this  work. 


The  home  and  society  have  much  to  do  with  backward 
pupils. 

The  big  new  main  building  of  the  "U"  of  Mirtn. 
is  to  be  called  Folwell  Hall.  That's  a  compliment  to 
the  genial  Dr.  Folwell^  who  loves  the  whole  faculty 
and  student  body.    There  will  be  a  Northrop  Hall,  too. 

The  dental  department  of  the  "vU"  of  Minn,  is  full 
to  overflowing,  and  hundreds  can  find  no  space  in 
which  to  work.  Every  available  space  is  in  use.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  we  needed  so  much  care  for 
our  teeth  as  now,  nor  people  to  tell  us  how  to  care 
for  them. 

Both  North  and  South  Dakota,  in  certain  sections, 
are  finding  difficulty  in  securing  teachers  for  rural 
schools.  In  several  places  the  schools  are  closed  for 
want  of  teachers. 

Boston  will  further  extend  the  plan  of  supplying 
at  cost  cheap  and  wholesome  lunches  for  school  chil- 
dren. 

Pure  drinking  water  for  public  school  children  is 
receiving  much  merited  attention  in  the  East. 


Patent: 
J,     j^  Dec.  12. 1906 

y^^^^^^  Jan  19,1907 

No  Hlnses  to  Break,  or  dorks 
to  Lose 


S>6c 

UNIVERSAL 

Desk  Ink  Well 


Patent: 
Dec.  12. 1906 
Jan.  19. 1907 


These  Spring  Strips  Make  This 
Well  Atr-Tlffht 


To  claim  that  this  most  vexing  of  problems — the  inkwell  proposition — is  solved,  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.     Nevertheless  here   we  have  an  inkwell  that  has  the  following  good  qualities: 
I.    It  is  absolutely  non-evaporating.    It  is  air  tight, 
a.    It  is  non-breakable,  there  are  no  projecting  points. 

3.  It  fits  over  any  size  hole  in  any  desk. 

4.  It  requires  no  cork. 

5.  It  has  no  parts  that  can  rust. 

6.  Its   cover   works   noiselessly. 

7.  Every  drop  of  ink  is  used — ^nothing  evaporates — no  sediment  is  formed  in  the  bottom. 

This  inkwell  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Supt.  Mendenhall,  of  Xeniz,  Ohio,  writes  under  date  of  May  31,  '07,  as  follows: 

"I  have  tried  the  U.  S.  Inkwell  along  side  of  an  old  kind  of  bottle.    The  old  one  has  been  filled  four  times  and 
yours  has  plenty  of  ink  in  it  yet.    Please  quote  prices  on  750  bottles." 

It  is  a  fact  that  evaporation  uses  up  three-fourths  of  your  ink  with  the  ordinary  desk  inkwell. 

Fit  your  old  desks  with  this  inkwell  and  insist  on  getting  it  with  your  new  desks. 

It  costs  only  five  cents  per  desk  extra  to  get  your  new   desks   fitted   with   this  inkwell  instead   of  with   the  old, 
inferior,  ink  wasting  kind   (8  cents  per  desk  for  No.  2). 

Price — Size  i.  (large  enough  for  all   ordinary  desks),  per  doz.  $1.20,  per  gross,  $12.50. 
Size  2  (larger — for   business    college    desks,    etc.)  per  doz.  $1.35,  per  gross,  $15.00. 

Here  are  a  few  cities  which  are  now  buying  no  other  inkwell: 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  CALUMET.  MICH.  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

AKRON.  OHIO  OGDEN.  UTAH  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.  FORT   MADISON,   IOWA  GOLDEN,   COLORADO 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

North- Western  School  Supply  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wh«i  writlnr  to  advertlMrs.  ptooM  state  that  you  mw  the  ad.  in  School  Bdacatkm 
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Vook  ^l^eviews 


Jim  Crow's  Language  Lessons,  by  Julia 
Darrow    Cowles.      Cloth,    120   pages. 
Price,  50  cents  net.    Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Twenty   charmingly   told    stories    for 
reading    to    children    by    teachers    and 
mothers.     The  book  is  used  by  several 
teachers   in   this  city,   on   recommenda- 
tion of  the  primary  supervisor.     Very 
suitable  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games,  by  G. 
E.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  plaiy- 
grounds,  recreation  parks,  and  vaca- 
tion schools,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Plavs  for  all  ages  from  o  to  15  years 
are  discussed.  The  books  will  be  use- 
ful to  grade  teachers. 

A  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  High  School  and  Collegiate  Edi- 
tion, Webster's  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, has  just  been  issued  by  the 
oublishers,  Messrs.  Laird  &  Le^,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  pronunciation  and  definitions 
from  A  to  Z  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  many  new  words  and  defini- 
tions introduced;  the  vocabulary  has 
been  enlarged  and  three  soecial  depart- 
ments have  been  added,  increasing  the 
total  number  of  pages  from  784  to  832. 
The  work  contains  over  900  text  il- 
.  lustrations  made  especially  for  this  Dic- 
tionary, 26  full  page  plates,  six  in 
colors;  handsomely  bound  in  black  silk 
cloth,  half  leather,  gold  stamping,  spe- 
ciaJ  patented  thumb  index,  832  pages. 
Price  $1.50. 

Maxwell's  School  Grammar,  by  William 

H.  Maxwell,   M.  A.,  LL  D.,  Super- 

mtendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 

Cloth,   12  mo.,  317  pages.     Price^  60 

cents.       American     Book     Company, 

New  York.  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

A  complete  treat  of  the  subject  for 

grammar  and  high  school  grades.    It  is 

both   practical   and   philosophical.     The 

definitions,  the  exercises,  and  the  three 

appendices  are  especially  excellent. 

Poor  Richard  Jos's  Almanack.  Boards, 
so  cents.  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  clever  aphorism  for  each  day  in  the 
year.  These  specimens  indicate  their 
quality:  "Ability  never  amounts  to 
much  until  it  acquires  two  more  letters 
— -jfabihty,"  "Strong  measures  are  the 
first  resort  of  the  weak;  the  last  of  the 
strong,"  "Religion  is  of  two  kinds— 
deeds  and  creeds,"  "Practical  nhilosophy 
IS  not  to  want  anything  enough  to  be 
disappomted  when  you  don't  get  it." 
Forestry:  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of 
Mmnesota  Forestry  Commission, 
State  Capitol,  St.  Paul. 
There  are  4,000  copies  printed  for  free 
distribution;  it  contains  matter  of 
great  value  to  farmers,  teachers,  and 
citizens     in    general. 

Psychology,   by    Prof.    C.    H.   Judd   of 
Yale     University.        Published     by 
Chas.    Scribner's   Sons,    New   York. 
This  work  of  400  pages  is  a  'General 
introduction  to  the  subject.    It  aims  (i) 
to  develop  a  functional  view  of  life.  (2) 
to  adopt  the  genetic  treatment,   (3)    to 
give  a  conspicuous  place  to  the  physio- 
logical conditions  of  mental  life,  and 
(4)  to  make  clear  the  significance  of 
ideation   as   a  unique  and   final  stage 
of    evolution. 


£X£RCIS£S   IN  SYNTAX 

By  Qf^krare  B.  Alton  and  A.  W.  Raoktai 

This  work  Is  unique.  It  goes  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  grammatical  construction.  Its  use  In  hun- 
dreds of  schools  In  all  parts  of  the  Union  i$  the 
very  best  evidence  of  Its  value.  There  has  arisen 
an  insistent  demand  for  a 

Key  to  the  Exercises 

In  compliance  with  this  demand  the  publishers 
secured  the  services  of  two  persons  whose  powers 
of  acute  thinking  and  subtle  analysis  supple- 
mented by  accurate  scholarship  peculiarly  fitted 
them  for  the  work. 

The  Key  explains  every  difficult  construction. 
For  the  competent, the  busy  teacher.lt  saves  hours 
and  headaches. 

Prices 

Exercises  in  Syntax ,    $  25 

Key  to  Exercises  (for  teacher  only)    .      1.00 
With  an  order  for  twelve  or  more  copies  of  Exer- 
cises in  Syntax  a  Kc->  will  be  sent  without  cost  for 
teachers' use  only,  if  special  request  is  made. 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  D  Minneapolis,    Wirn. 


Exercises  in  Arithmetic 


Oram  mar  Grades,    Senior  Review, 
Teachers  Trainitig  Schools. 

In  two  parts:  Part   L    Fractioni; 

Part  II.  Percentage. 

Bvery  pf>nse  of  Fractions  Is  r^resentt'd  \n  ov^r 
.^X)T»r«blems,  Thecnilreli^UofPenrcnt^iEt  anJ 
its  applitTdtlon  is  rovered-  A  varieiy  of  exjirpirs 
in  Proportion,  EvoJutlon,  Lfin^Uude  ;in4  tutif, 
:ind  Mensuration.  toa^iherwlTh  JOO  M'-cellaiictJiis 
H\anTpiL-janJti>lrty-s!xHli:hSirhoc  Bcsard  Ea- 
.ifFifnntit'ns  are  aJdi?d.  Every  .id Viificed  dass  In 
.TriiJiqieiic  should  bi?  <;upp]i^J  wiUiiheseex^rrds^. 
Tln.'>  arenlr^^Jy  in  use  in  liyiidreis  of  ^hooJs  and 
jri>  t.iunJ  inJi-'ipenaabfe.  When  a  class  supply  Is 
Driers  J.  a  Hst  of  onswcrs  Is  furnished  fre«  itxr 
ihe  iea..her's  refeienCe. 

Price,  Part*  I  and  II  bouii<r  toeetlier,  3Sc 
Net  to  Schools,  2ac 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 
^' v>U\>  Ml [iiseapolt i ,  Mian , 
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How  to  Know  the  Wild  Birds 

of  the  Northwest 

By  PROFESSOR  D.  LANQE 

It  makes  one  personally  acquainted  with  about 
ISO  birds  seen  dally  In  city  and  country.  The 
lltUe  book,  in  strong,  flexible  paper  covers,  can  bt 
easily  slipped  into  the  pocket  or  hand  bag.  The 
descriptions  are  concise  and  in  plain,  untechnkal 
languase.  The  nx>st  handy  and  practical  of  all 
Inexpensive  bird  books.  The  pleasure  of  the 
morning  walk,  the  all-day  ramble,  and  the  even- 
ing stroll  is  increased  a  hundred  fold  by  these  de- 
lightful hand  books.  Every  teacher,  every  pupil 
and  every  lover  of  birds  should  own  encr 

In  two  parts;  Part  I  being  especially  adapted  to 
Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  the  Dako- 
tas;  and  Part  11  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Price  of  Bach  Put,  postpiUd,  28« 
North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  o MtaoMpoUs,  Mian. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

CONTAINS 

Sixteen  sets  of  Questions  actually  used  in  State 
Teachers'  Examinations  with  Complete  Answers. 
The  subjects  treated  are:  Spelling.  Reading.  Arith- 
metic. Grammar.  Geography.  U.  S.  Histcxy .  Phys- 
iology, Hygiene.  Algebra.  Civics.  Geometry.  Phys- 
ics, and  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  gives  a  splendid  preparation  for 
teachers  examinations  in  any  state.  The  best  In- 
formed teacher  Is  liable  to  be  caught  on  technical 
questions  and  lose  his  cenlficate.  This  book  in- 
sures against  such  a  mishap.  The  teacher  who 
masters  this  book  cannot  fail  in  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  The  last  questions  used  are' those 
of  the  present  year. 

Vol.  II  of  '"Questions  and  Answers"  just  from 
press,  contains  all  examinations  In  subjects  named 
at>ove  for  the  last  six  exams.    Postpaid.  50  cents 

North-Western  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.D  MINNBAPOUS.  MINN. 


EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 

SCHOOLROOM 

Text  Books,  Library  Books.  School  and   lOndersarten 
Supplies  and  Furniture. 

Combine  your  orders  and  save  money  on  prices,  freight,  postage 
and  exchange,  and  the  trouble  of  ordering  from  and  paying  bills 
to  a  dozen  houses. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

ST.  PAUL  BOOK  and  STATIONERY  CO. 

STATE  LIBRARY  CONTRACTORS  ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA 


When  writlas  to  advertisers,  pieue  state  that  yau  saw  the  ad.  in  ^bool  Ediicattao 
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ScKool  R^oom  Decorations—See  bottom  of  page 


George  Washington. 


Martha  Washington. 


A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society— Landseer 


Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


Sistine  Madonna— Raphael 


Baby  Stuart 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Madonna  of  the  Chair— Raphael 


The  Horse  Fair — Bonheur 


Spring-Mauve  '  "^^  AcropoUs,  Athens 

Special  Art  Catalog  wUI  be  sent  free  on  application  by  addre^lng  tlie  pubiislierslofitliis  paper. 
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AND    SUPPLIERS. 


SCHOOL  furniture; 

Do    It    Today!! 

Teachers:— Show  this  to  School  Boards! 

School  Boards:— Get  our  Special  Catalog  and  net  prices  of  any  goods  wanted.  School 
Desks,  Black  Boards,  Bells,  Blinds,  Book-Cases,  Blank-Books,  Charts,  Hags,  Globes,  Maps, 
Wire  Window  Guards,  Dictionaries,  Holders,  and  Apparatus  from  High  School  to  Primary  De- 
partment. Assortment  LARGE;    Price  SMALL;    Quality  GOOD. 

'^"d'iJ.rar.ftSSfa-JJS.r.^i    L.  a.  MURRAY  &  CC,  school  Furnishers, 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  KILBOURN,  WISCONSIN. 


We  Supply 

High  Grade  Teachers  for  All 
Branches  of  Educational  Work 

Thorough  investigation  of  records  of  candi- 
dates insures  best  possible  service  to 
employers  of  teachers.  Methods  broader 
in  scope  and  more  successful  than  any 
teachers'  agency.  Offices  in  12  cities, 
covering  the  entire  country,  enables  us  to 
supply  men  or  opportunities  in  almost  any 
locality  desire  J.  Special  advantages  to 
male  teachers  desiring  promotion  or  will- 
ing to  consider  opportunities  in  business 
or  technical  work.  We  guarantee  to 
every  applicant  acti\e,  aggressive  efforts. 
List  of  positions  open,  free  if  you  write 
us  today  stating  age,  experience  and 
salary  desired. 

HAPQOODS 

The  National  OrganlzatJon  of  Brain  Brokers 
Suite  144.  305  Bmcdway,  New  York 
1015  Hartford  Building,  Chicago.  111. 
430  Chemical  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
566  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
352  Endlcott  BIdg.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
311-313  NIcAllet  Av..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
(Other  Offices  In  Other  atles) 


14tfe  Ave.  and  4th  St.  Sc  1. 

Our  1907-1908  Catalog 

OF 

School  Supplies 

Sent  Free  to  Any  Teacher 
Address 

N-W  School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


iUDuuuo  luuuuiiiaiiuu  noouuli 
TRAINING    SCHOOL 

^      .    For  Kindergartner^ 

Foreirru/ars  jiirrf  part/cu/ars  stddresw 

Miss  Stellot  Lo\iisQL  Wood 

J07  South  Ninth  Street  Saperioteiitfeat 


BRADLEY'S  SCHOOL  PAINTS 

in  various  forms:  Boxes,  Separate  Pantf 
for  Refilling  and  in  Tubes  of  Semi-moist 
Over  forty  colors.     For  the  above  and  for 

KINDERGARTEN  SUPPLIES 
Reed,  Raphia  and  other  Hand  Wor^  Ma- 
terials and  The  Brown  Famous  Pic- 
tures, address 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  COMPANY,  80-82  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

N.  B.— Send  for  eighty  jmge  catalogue  and  price  lists. 


FREE 

^A  FLAG  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

»T*r*  A  /^  IJ  r*  r%0  Q«*  i"  closer  touch  with  your  pupils. 
I  n,Ai^nn,K^  Cultivate  In  them  a  feeling  of  reverence 
a  awi-Ewama^av*^  ^^  ^^^  stimulate  that  patriotism 
that  Pmoulders  In  the  heart  of  every  American-Born  Child.  Be 
Patriotic.  Don't  bother  the  Board  Get  credit  for  somethins  >  ourself. 
By  our  plan  you  can  secure  for  your  school  without  cost  to  you, 
one  of  our  large  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags.  46  stars  sewed  on  tx>th  sides, 
latest  regulation  as  to  stripes,  etc..  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use;  warranted  not  to  fade  and  guaranteed  as 
represented.  In  any  retail  store.this  flag  Would  cost  you  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  or  more. 
\\^I»||-A  fiQ  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our  Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  In  the  handsome 
TV  1  I  LC  U9  national  colors.  These  buttons  make  beautiful  shirt  waist  sets  and  coat  lapel  orna- 
ments Let  the  children  dispose  of  them  for  ten  cents  each — they  will  do  it  over  night  and  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity.  Send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  send  you  in  return  the  above  described  Flag  all  charges 
prepaid.  You  run  no  risl<.  Our  method  instills  patriotism,  mal<es  the  pupils  proud  of  their  teacher,  the>r 
school  and  their  country,  as  evidenced  by  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  similar  to  the  following: 

Hemlock  W.  Va..  March  16. 1907. 
MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO..  Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— The  Flag  Is  received  and  is  more  than  pleasing.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  nice  flag 
that  It  is.  and  the  pupils  were  just  wild  with  excitement,  and  could  hardly  wait  to  raise  the  flag  before  giving 
a  hurrah  for  our  flag,  Yours  very  truly,    B.  H.  Carpenter.  Hemloclc,  W.  Va. 

Every  Teacher  In  our  land  should  send  us 
their  name  and  address  and  secure  a  Hag  free.  We 
will  then  p'ace  you  in  a  position  to  earn  extra  money 
by  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 
Write  to-day  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them 
postpaid  and  you  are  not  out  one  penny. 

Are  the  Pictures  of  these  Patriots 
on  Your  WaU  ? 
We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools.  20  by  24 
inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo  colors,  and  framed  in 
solid  blacl<  bone  ebony,  rub  finish  2  in.  frame.  You 
ran  procure  them  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Wrl>e 
for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold,  and  we 
will  send  either  picture  securely  packed  and  express 
paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington 
or  Lincoln  buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state 
kind  of  buttons  dt>sired. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  108  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  you  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Bducatko 
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^Books  ^ceived 


From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  Foods  and  Their  Uses.  Cloth, 
12  mo.  236  pages.  The  Art  of  Composi- 
tion.    Cloth,  12  mo.,  352  pages. 

From  Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago.  The 
IVooster  Juvenile  Speaker.  Cloth,  12 
mo.,  112  pages.  50  cents  .  (For  sale  by 
N.  W.  School  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis.) 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  Sf.  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. Selected  Poems.  Shelley.  Cloth, 
12  mo.  Critical  notes.  338  pages.  50 
cents,  prepaid. 

From  D.  N.  Severance,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rapid  Calculator  and  Accountant's  As- 
sistant. Cloth,  12  mo.,  115  pages.  Price, 
$1.00. 

From  The  National  Civic  Federation, 
?8i  4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Socialism,  a 
series  of  lectures  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  M. 
A.,  of  England,  at  Columbia  and  four 
^ther  American   universities. 

From  University  of  Texas.  School 
Supervision  in  Rural  Schools.  Bulletin 
No.  90,  General  Series  No.  16. 

From  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Song  Primer,  made  for  the  chil- 
dren by  Alys  E.  Bentley.  Boards.  57 
pretty  songs  with' appropriate  words. 

From  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Mother  Goose's  Puzzle  Pictures 
io\tt  60  in  all).  Bound  in  linen.  Il- 
luminated cover,     ^o  cents. 

From  American  Book  Co.  Blaisdell's 
Combosition-Rhetoric.  Cloth,  12  mo., 
405    pages,    with    illustrations.      Pnce, 
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$1.00.  Baldwin's  Ameriman  Book  of 
Golden  Deeds.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  304  pages, 
with  illustrations.  Price,  50  cents.  /»- 
dustrial  Reader — Foods.  Bv  Frank  G. 
Carpenter,  author  of  Carpenter's  Geo- 
graphical Readers.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  362 
pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  60  cents. 


cMagazines 


The  Journal  of  American  History  is 
a  magnificent  new  quarterly.  The  in- 
augural number  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1907  gives  promise,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  its  make-up,  the  high  value  of 
it3  subject  matter,  and  the  splendid 
character  of  its  numerous  illustrations, 
of  a  publication  whose  worth,  to  the 
reader,  the  student,  and  the  teacher  of 
history  will  be  incalculable.  Its  190 
paees  are  filled  with  the  most  rare  and 
interesting  matter  relating  to  men  and 
events  that  have  entered  into  the  build- 
ing of  this  continent.  The  subscription 
pi  ice  is  $2.00  a  year.  It  is  published  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  American  Magazine,  141-147 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York;  monthly,  $1 
a  year.  It  is  full  of  articles  on  burning 
questions— articles  written  with  the  live- 
liness and  authority  that  compel  atten- 
tion; stories  that  you'll  enjoy  and  tell 
to  your  friends ;  pictures  and  poems  that 
will  stimulate  and  delight  you. 

The  Travel  Magazine,  333  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York,  costs  $1.00  a  year. 
The  September  number  includes :  "Fol- 
lowing    the     Hounds     in     California," 
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"Bathing  in  Great  Salt  Lake,"  "A 
Week-end  Auto  Trip  to  Southampton," 
"Elk  Hunting  in  Wyoming,"  "At  Sea 
with  the  Gloucester  Fishing  Fleet" 
"On  the  Golf  Links  at  St.  Andrew's," 
"An  American  Woman's  Vacation  in 
Germany,"  etc. 

The  Boy  Magazine — how  suggestive 
the  title  is.  The  Boy  is  not  only  the  fu- 
ture man — ^lie  is  the  future  nation.  As 
the  Boy  is  trained  the  country  will  pros- 
per or  fall.  The  magazine  is  pure, 
bright,  interesting,  spicy,  stands  for 
good  living,  and  is  published  monthly  at 
Woman's  Temple,  Chicago,  for  50  cents 
a  year. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October 
contains,  among  other  notable  features, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  serial,  "Rose 
Macleod,"  bv  Alice  Brown:  "The  Ideal 
Minister";  "Henry  James  and  His  Dou- 
ble."    Boston,  $4.00  a  ye  .;•. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  queen  of  illustrated 
monthly  magazines  for  bovs  and  girls. 
Published  by  The  Century  -Co.,  New 
York.    $3.00  a  year. 

The  Chautauauan  is  the  magazine  of 
system  in  reading.  It  is  issued  monthly 
with  illustrations  at  $2.00  a  year  at 
ChautauQua,  N.  Y. 

1  he.  American  Review  of  Reviews  is 
published  every  month  for  $3.00  a  year, 
at  13  Astor  Place,  New  York.  Every 
number  is  a  marvel  of  condensed  news 
finely  illustrated — a  cyclopedia  of  infor- 
mation and  philosophy  on  all  the  impor- 
tant topics  of  the  times. 


Reward  of  Merit  Oards 


^ 


k-^  Up 


^^ 


No.  144.  Flowers.  Elegantly  arranged  card  with 
embossed  wild  rose«  and  dainty  landscape.  Size 
31-2x5  1-2.  each  2c..  15  for  25c. 


1/ 

> 

*>• 

km 

1 

i 

No.  172.  Fiowers  and  landscapes,  embossed 
sprays  of  flowers  encircling  landscape.  Size. 
3  1-2  X  5  1-2.  each  2c..  15  for  25c. 


No.  248J.     landscape  and  flowers.  No.  160.   Landscape  with 

surrounded  by  delicate  blue  border.  emb<»sed  sprays  of  flowers  at  top 

1  his  card  Is  jeweled,  making  a  beau-  and  border  of  ivy  leaves.    Size 

tif ul  effect.  Size  61-2x8  1-2,  ea.  5c.  51-2x8  1-2.  each  4  Cents. 

When  ordering  cards  always  indicate  a  second  choice  so  that 
if  we  are  temporarily  out  of  ihe  one  you  ordered,  no  delay  may  be 
experienced. 

We  send  no  samples  of  these  cards.  We.  however,  guarantee 
these  cards  to  be  the  best  value  obtainable  for  the  money  and  will  u      ..*  1        w^  ^    ,...-..« 

No.  173.     Undscape    and    flowers,     landscape    cheerfully  refund  the  purchase  price  to  any  purchaser  who  is  not    No.  175.     ^o^^[^'  ^"^V"|  ,^""5^ 
enclosed  with  embcTsed  border  of  lilacs.     Size    fully  satisfied  with  these  cards.  .     _^.  ^^         t  ^""^^^ ''\^^^i''fl^i 'f^   U^^rf^^ 

31-2x5  1-2.  each  2c..  15  for  25c.  All  Goods  Sent  PretMUd.      CASH  Must  AcconfMuiy  Order.    Size,  31-2x5  1-2.  each  2c..  15  for  25c. 


Dept.  D. 


SCHOOL,  SUPPLrY  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
TOO  Hennepin  Avenue 


A  few  hundred  Minnesota  School  Laws  for  sale  at  a 
special  price.    For  particulars,  see  page  49. 


•  Wtaon  writlas  to  advertisers,  please  sUte  that  you  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Bducatioo 
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October 


W.  (SL  A.  K.  JoHnston's  Globes 

Johnttont'  Qlobet  Represent  the  Highest  Type  of  Qlobe 
Perfection. 

The  maps  or  ^lobe  covers  are  engraved  by  the  world -renowned 
geographical  publishers,  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  They  are  absolutely  accurately  and  up-to-date  In  every 
detail.  They  are  complete,  containing  all  the  information  that 
can  be  shown  on  a  globe. 

The  International  Date  Line  is  shown  correctly  on  Johnstons' 
Q lobes  only. 

The  Isothermal  Lines  for  January  are  colored  in  blue  and  for 
July  are  red. 

Ocean  Currents  are  shown  by  white  lines  on  blue  background 
With  arrows  indicating  their  direction. 

The  Ahalemma  is  complete,  showljig  equation  of  time  as  well 
as  the  sun's  declination  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

All  Dependent  Islands  and  Countries  throughout  the  world  are 
marked  or  colored  to  indicate  the  nation  in  control. 

The  United  States  Insular  Possessions  are  all  clearly  indicated. 

Submarine  Cable  Lines  are  shown  on  the  18-inch  globes. 

Johnstons'  Qlobes  are  Beautifully  Lithographed  in  permanent 
oil  colors  which  will  never  fade.  This  is  Important,  as  a  globe 
is  constantly  exposed  to  the  light.  Johnstons'  Qlobes  are  War- 
ranted against  fading  for  Ten  Years. 

Mechanical  Construction.  . 

The  Qlobe  Balls  are  very  strong  and  substantial  and  the  maps 
or  covers  perfectly  matched  and  mounted.  They  are  finished  with 
five  coats  of  a  special  hard  varnish,  making  a  beautiful  polish. 
The  globes  can  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth  when  soiled  with- 
out injuring  them  in  the  least.  The  globe  balls  are  warranted 
not  to  check  or  crack. 

The  Bases  or  Stands  are  made  of  heavy  metal,  electro  bronzed, 
highly  polished,  very  ornamental  and  attractive.  They  will 
never  rust  nor  tarnish. 

Johnston's  Qlobes  are  fitted  with  adjustable  hour  circles  which 
can  be  set  to  indicate  instantly  the  time  of  day  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

A  Complete  Teachers'  Manual  is  furnished  with  each  globe 
without  charge. 

When  purchasing  globes  Insist  upon  having  W.  A  A.  K.  John- 
ston's. The  cost  is  but  very  little  greater  and  they  are  more 
than  worth  the  difference. 

There  are  no  Qlobes  made  anywhere  In  the  world  that  can 
equal  Johnston's. 


Pendent  Globes 

We  can  furnish  a  beautiful  18  inch  pendent  globe 
with  cord  and  pulley  at  $16.00. 


Besides   those  shoTism 
in  cuts  we  also  carry 

LIBRARY  GLOBES 
on  Stands 

Prices  from 
$8.00  to  $150-00 

Write  for  particulars 


PLAIN   MOUNTING. 

No.  10.     S     Inch    dlam, ...    12.60 

No.  2a.     12  inch    dUm 4M 

No.  4f>     18  Inch    dlam 15.t0 

MERIDIAN— CStitlonary.) 

No.  12.     S     inch    diajn *S.M 

No.  22.     12  Itich   diam Ir.W 

No,  42,     18  inch    dJam.*..    -t7.IW 


MERIDIAN— (Movatil9). 

No.  12MM.  8  liicli  dIam... U.^H» 
No.  S2MM.  U  inch  dtam,..  «.*5 
No.  42M11  IS   Inch   dlam. .  .U.OO 


FULL  MOUNTED. 


(Stationary  Meridian.) 


No,  14.  8  inch  dIam. 
Ko,  24.  12  Inch  dlam. 
No.  44.     IS  Inch  dlam. 


FULL   MOUNTED. 
(Movable   Meridian.) 


.$4.50 
.  «.7S 


No.  UMM, 
No.  24MM- 
No.  44MM. 


Full  Mountcu 

BLACKSOABD  OR  SLATED  GLOBES. 


i  Inch  dtam.  .t&.IMI 
12  [fich  dlam.,  7,50 
IS  Inch  diaiii..20.<H) 


Any    mouriUiL^.      Prices    IQ    p^^r    cent    less    than    yeo^apiilcal 
globes. 


Address  N-W  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Northwestern  Agents,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wta«ii  wiitloff  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  yeu  uw  tfac  ad.  in  School  Educatloo 
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journal  for  flotne  and  School 


Have  You   Entered  the 

PRIZE    CONTEST 

YET  ? 

For  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  and  PUPILS 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

Win  be  GIVEN  AWAY  IN  PRIZES 

In  Dixie!  jTe  the  circulation  that  School  Educati*  Id  liave  in  the  homee» 

toplace   '     -  ^1  with  th       '     '         i:   -  ..,       -  ,  ^^^  parents  .  ' 

tip-tCMi:  !    inAf>t,.  -j^-  /*'n^   and    syu.iMllcUc 

co-open       .  .  .  .  at  they  v  .      .,    ..way  to  schools  the 

following  GKAND  l^Riy^HS  upon  receipt  of  the  required  number  of  suhecriberB : 


vshied  at  11000.00  for  1200  Suhscribets 


A  Grand  Piaiu 

An  1  ic  Piano 

AP 

A  1 

A( 

AC 

AC 

nogTHph 
Al  I  a  Records 

A  r 

Wet^LGHj  Univeraaiuicuon- 

ary  ^with  ftand) _  ,  _ 

A  Beaiji  ■ '  ■ 


MimGOOTaohg.   Fl:  la^   Schoil    i 

ntfreej. 
CiUaloK  No.  3  1  may  be  aelected  aa  a  prize  instead  uf  any  of  the  abo?e 

articles  on  tne  iuiiu^vin^  i.ui'uii.fijii^. 

A'^v  Hrn-^-  listed  at  $3.00  wiU  be  given  for  10  sufaecribers 

10.00  20  »•  etc 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  lift  that  some  prise  is  placed  withm  reach  of 

Even'  ---"It-'- 
that  wfll  send  ten  or  more  su  .  Schooj  \tion\ 


lOO.Ot- 

^ 

a 

12.00 

It 

30 

•1 

1 A  (Vi 

i* 

2f\ 

- 

,        J.-^          ^ 

ti   request), 

irticle 

„      ^:J  In 

iPm 


fl  ciMtMi  — •pwt  pm*y 
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CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Cdsh  must  accompany  every  subscription  or  list  of  subscriptions  sent  us  under 
this  offer,  and  names  must  be  on  our  own  subscription  blanks. 

2.  Stt6scripttanPnc€underthis  offer  is  $1.00  per  year  for  each  subscription.  No 
subscription  for  less  than  a  year. 

3.  Name  and  Post  Office  Address  of  each  subscriber  must  be  written  very  plainly  and 
on  otcr  blanks, 

4.  New  Subscriptions  only  will  be  credited  for  any  of  the  prizes. 

5.  Subscriptions  should  be  collected  for  a  month,  or  more  and  then  all  sent  in  together, 
accompanied  by  cash.  Any  number  of  lists  may  be  sent  us  by  any  school  after  the  first  list 
has  been  forwarded,  to  be  credited  to  the  same  school. 

6.  Name  of  School  (or  number  of  district),  name  of  teacher,  and  the  post  office  or 
railroad  station  to  which  the  prize  is  to  be  sent  must  be  given  plainly  with  every  lot  of 
blanks  sent  in. 

7.  The  contest  will  close  April  1, 1908. 

8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  this  unexampled  offer  is  to  introduce 
School  Education  into  homss  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  subscribers  whose 
names  are  sent  in  shall  be  others  than  teachers.    Teachers  are  not  barred,  however. 

These  prizes  are  given— not  to  the  first  school  that  sends  us  the  required  number  of 
subscriptions  but  to 

Every  School 

that  secures  12  or  more  subscriptions.  If  5  schools  send  us  1200  subscriptions  each,  a  Grand 
Piano  valued  at  $1000.00  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the  5  schools.  A  Phonograph  with 
Records,  worth  $50.00  will  be  playing  for  every  school  entertainment  in  every  school  that 
remits  $100.00  for  subscriptions. 

A  PREMIUM  FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 

(See  next  page) 
Now,  teachers  and  pupils,  get  busy  and 

Work  for  Your  School 

start  at  once.  Get  the  local  papers  interested.  Get  your  community  aroused  in  the  matter. 
Every  subscriber  will  be  well  paid  for  his  dollar  in  the  magazine  itself  and,  besides  this, 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  secure  one  of  these 

Useful  and  Valuable  Prizes 

for  the  school. 

Sample  copies  of  School  Education  with  full  instructions  as  to  best  method  of 
procedure  and  subscription  blanks  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  who  desires  to  interest  his  or 
her  school  in  this  work. 


Address 
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See. page  2  for  new  features  in 
this  contest. 


Premium  Editor 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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New  Features 


OF  OUR 


Great  Prize  Contest 


CASH    PREMIUMS 


A  Premium  for  Every  Subscription 

For  every  subscription  taken  -  -  at  $1.00  each  -  -  a  cash  premium 
of  20c  will  be  allowed.  If  you  get  one  subscriber  send  us  80c  and 
keep  the  20c.    A  hundred  subscriptions  would  earn  for  you 

Twenty  Doll£ir3 

in  cash  beside  helping  toward  the  prize  your  school  is  working  for. 

Remember  every  subscriber  earns  20c  in  cash.     The  subscription 
also  counts  toward  the  number  needed  to  gain  a  prize. 

WRITE  US  NOW  for  instructions  and  outfits 

Address  SCHOOL    EDUCATION  contest  Editor 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


November 
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HOW 

SCHOOL    EDUCATION 

is  Regarded 


State  normal  School 

President's  Office. 

Dec.  20, 1905. 

Mr.  C.  W.  G.  Hyde, 
Ed.  School  Education, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  have 
always  regarded  School  Educa- 
tion as  the  leading  educationdL 
journal  in  the  Northwest.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  at  any 
time  to  change  this  opinion. 
Very  truly  yours, 
G.  E.  Maxwell. 


EXCERPT8  FROM  OTHER  LETTERS. 

School  IDducatlon  U  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cdu- 
cational  pap«ra. 

J.  Q.   FUBBONO. 

I  am  not  In  lohool  work  now,  but  I  can  not 
t<et  aloiv  without  It. 

MRS.  J.  a.  ROISUM. 

I  would  not  try  to  teach  without  School  Edu- 
cation. 

ANNA  G.   FI8KB. 

Amona  the  many  educational  papers  on  my 
deek,   'School  BdttoatloiW'   ia  the  best. 

NANA   HOBAN. 

Of  an  my  monthly' papers,  I  cherish  "School 
Education"  most. 

MARGARET    BLLERT. 

I  And  more  practical  helps  In  "School  Educa- 
tion*' than  In  any  of  my  other  educational  pa- 
pers. 

ALBIN  L.   SWAN80N. 

I  think  "School  Bducationr'  U  the  best  educa- 
tional  journal   published. 

MABEL 


I  have  not  missed  a  number  of  "Adiool  Edu- 
cation In  twelve  years.  

LOUISE  H.  FANCHBR. 

AHow  me  to  oontratulate  you  on  the  fangMwre- 
ment  that  has  occurred  In  the  last  year  In 
"School  Education.  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  farorite  teachers'  paper,  not  aftme  la 
Minnesota  but  generally  thru  the  northwest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

oSrO  C.   GOULD. 
Parkers  Prslrie,  Minn. 

I  have  Concluded  to  take  "School  Edticatlon" 
as  lona  bm  I  teaoh.  It  is  tha  best  educatioiial 
paper  I  have  yet  found. 

Toon  truly, 
PETER  L.  WALSH,  Norwood,  Minn. 


State  normal  School 

W.  Jl.  Sboeiiiaker,  Pre$« 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Dec.  19, 1905 

Prof.  C.  W.  G.  Hyde, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Hyde,—    . 

I  consider  and  have  always 
considered  School  Education  to 
be  among  the  best  educational 
journals  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  thoroughly  representa- 
tive, substantial,  and  it  mer- 
its the  confidence  of  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  A.  Shoemaker. 


he  country  and  state  papers  whose  names  are  given  here  have  within  the  last  week  or  two  unqualifiedly 
fidorsed  School  Education  and  are  heartily  favoring  the  movement  to  extend  its  usefulness  to  the  home. 
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A  Stiperintendential  Brain  Stoi^m 

A  Drama  in  Several  Acts 

(Continued  from  October) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PARTS  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED 

The  Superintendent  of  Correspondence  for  School  Education  Is  struck  by  a  brain 
Btorm  while  attempting:  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  a  pile  of  letters.  The 
exciting  cause  of  the  brain  storm  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  communications  which 
demand  discontinuance  or  change  of  address  with  insufficient  data.  Some  of  the 
letters  fail  to  name  place  from  which  written;  others  are  signed  by  a  lady  sub- 
scriber's n«w  (married)  name,  with  no  hint  of  name  under  which  subscription  was 
given;  still  others  give  names  of  new  places  to  .which  their  magazine  is  to  be  sent, 
but  fail  to  give  former  addresses.  Every  letter  in  each  class  involves  a  search  thru 
hundreds  of  names,  and  in  many  cases  the  change  requested  Is  quite  impossible 
without  further  data.  The  entire  office  force  is  InvoK'ed  In  the  turmoil  and  the  storm 
continues. 


BUS.  MNGR.  Did  you  find  Miss  Anson's 
address  for  me? 

SUPT.  There  is  a  letter  from  S.  E.  Anson 
of  Postville  ordering  the  paper  beginning  Sept. 
'05.  There  is  one  from  Sara  E.  Anson  of  Lar- 
kin  ordering  the  paper  from  Sept.  '06,  and  the 
^  name  of  Miss  Ellison  is  also  under  Larkin,  but 
no  Mrs.  Carrington ;  Miss  Ellison  is  paid  up  to 
date. 

B.  M.  Suppose  you  write  her  and  ask  her 
about  it;  also  ask  if  she  is  the  party  who 
ordered  the  globe  and  kindergarten  supplies  a 
few  days  ago. 

SUPT.    All  right. 

Ting-a-ling-ling.  Hello,  SCHOOL  EDU- 
CATION? 

Yes. 

This  is  Miss  AUerton  of  the  Caesar  School. 
I  just  paid  my  subscription  for  two  years  back 
and  a  year  in  advance,  but  the  tag  on  my  last 
paper  reads  '05. 

Yes;  your  remittance  came  in  just  after  the 
list  had  gone  to  the  print  shop.  No  changes 
are  made  after  the  20th  till  the  next  paper  is 
out  and  mailed.  The  change  will  show  on  the 
next  tag,  or  ought  to ;  if  not  let  us  know. 

Oh!     Good  bye. 

And  now  the  superintendent  grasps  a  minute 
to  delve  into  the  problems  and  finds  that  Miss 
Smith  of  Smithville  (if  style  of  writing  is  a 
key)  ordered  the  paper  three  successive  years 
to  a  new  place  each  year,  giving  no  previous 
address,  which  leaves  the  first  subscription 
delinquent  $2  and  the  second  $1.  That  ac- 
counts for  her  two  bills  amounting  to  $3.  There 
have  been  no  instructions  to  change  the  ad- 
dress or  discontinue  the  paper  (makes  note  of 
this  and  despatches  it  to  the  associate  editor). 

Now,  this  name  Frances.  John  E.  Frances 
of  Richfield  has  had  the  paper  unpaid  since 
Sept.  '06  with  no  instructions  to  the  contrary. 
Miss  J.  E.  Francis  of  Richland  is  paid  up  to 
next  June ;  but  from  her  correspondence  it  ap- 
pears that  she  never  ordered  the  paper  discon- 
tinued from  JohnsonviUe  where  she  was  teach- 
ing three  years  ago,  providing  Jennie  Frances 


and  Miss  J.  E.  Frances  (whose  writing  is 
identical)  are  one  and  the  same  person.  (Mak- 
ing note  of  this  with  the  addition  that  corre- 
spondence will  be  opened  with  both  parties, 
said  information  is  despatched  to  the  editor- 
in-chief.) 

SUPT.     (Opening  mail) : 

"Lincolnville,  Wash. 
"SCHOOL  EDUCATION, 

"Gentlemen: — I  am  not  teaching  any  more 
and  have  had  no  use  for  SCHOOL  EDUCA- 
TION since  moving  from  Minnesota.  Please 
stop  it ;  I  have  asked  you  three  times  before  to 
do  it. 

"Alice  Smith  Bango." 

Lo!  here  is  the  key,  (musing  aloud)  to  the 
letter  written  Mrs.  Jacques.  (To  the  office 
girl)  Alice,  please  see  if  you  can  find  any  let- 
ters from  Alice  Smith  who  used  to  be  some- 
where in  Minnesota.  (And  the  poor  girl  con- 
fronts herself  with  a  pile  of  letters  from  non- 
race-suicidal  family  of  Smith  in  which,  after 
three  hours  of  close  work  she  hands  over  let- 
ters from  Alice  Smith,  Miss  A.  Smith,  A. 
Smith,  A.  E.  Smith,  Alice  E.  Smith  and  Alice 
N.  Smith  from  various  towns  in  the  North 
Star  state.)  Then  begins  a  sifting  process  of 
the  study  of  penmanship;  then  checking  with 
the  subscription  list  where  the  identical  name 
and  writing  seems  to  have  ordered  the  paper 
on  different  years  at  different  places  without 
mentioning  any  previous  addresses,  thus  let- 
ting it  stand  against  her  name  at  each  place. 
Finally  with  the  aid  of  postmaster's  notices  this 
one  particular  name  is  boiled  down  to  Alice 
Smith  Bango,  formerly  of  Matrimony,  Minn., 
who  had  the  paper  from  1903  to  1904  and  who 
fell  under  the  spell  of  the  name  of  her  town 
and  went  the  way  of  the  "great  majority,"  to 
wedded  bliss  and  Washington  without  discon- 
tinuing any  one  of  her  former  subscriptions 
and  evidently  forgetting  that  poor  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  was  struggling  along  trying  to 
meet  its  own  bills  monthly,  and  still  continuing 
to  go  to  her  with  the  old  time  vigor  of  instilling 
into  our  youth  the  three  R's. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Price— Cash  In  advance,  $1.00  per  year  of  nine  numbers  ($1.25 
per  year  if  not  paid  in  advance);  singrle  copies,  15  cents. 

The  Date  on  your  wrapper  is  the  last  month  of  your  term  of 
subscription — i.  e.,  your  subscription  includes  and  expires 
with  the  month  printed  on  the  wrapper. 

Missing  Numbers— Should  a  number  of  School  Education 
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Professional  £ticttiette 

In  thirteen  days  from  the  date  of  this  writing,  the 
topic  named  above  is  to  be  discussed  in  Mankato, 
Minn.,  by  President  C.  H.  Cooper  and  four  city  su- 
perintendents— Messrs.  Hess,  Arp,  McCormick  and 
Mosher.  School  Education  is  in  total  darkness  as  to 
what  these  gentlemen  will  say.  They  are  all  men  of 
learning  and  experience  and  they  will  unquestionably 
treat  the  subject  in  an  able  and  practical  manner. 
There  are  many  violations,  by  school  teachers,  of  that 
law  of  courtesy  which  ought  to  obtain  among  the 
trainers  of  the  young  and  which  is  the  basis  of  true 
etiquette;  and  such  violations  suggest  a  code  to  regu- 
late professional  comity.  But  the  source  of  all  pro- 
fessional etiquette  is  a  good  moral  character,— -an  in- 
flexible purpose  to  do  what  is  right, — a  disposition  to 
do  whatsoever  things  are  just,  honest,  and  of  good 
report.  No  teacher  who  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  ever  be  justly  arraign- 
ed as  a  transgressor  against  professional  etiquette. — H 


Cotira|(e  -  Honestr  -  Trtithfulness 

We  recall  a  certain  county  superintendent  of  schools' 
diploma,  which  had  engraved  on  it,  "Courage — Hon- 
esty— Truthfulness,"  All  pupils  who  had  attended  75 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  whole  number  of  months  of 
school  taught  during  the  year  and  had  not  been  tardy 
nor  unfaithful  in  any  recitation  work,  nor  guilty  of 
untruthfulness,  were  given  these  diplomas.  A  busi- 
ness man  once  questioned  a  few  teachers  in  the  coun- 
ty, who  were  giving  out  a  number  of  the  diplomas. 
He  said:  "Do  you  grant  them  on  real  honor?  If 
not,  then  they  are  worthless  and  an  injury  to  the 
receiver,  and  bad  for  society."  Do  we  not  so  many 
times  in  order  to  make  "a  good  showing,"  forget  just 
for  what  our  schools  stand,  and  what  they  ought  to 
teach?  We  need  arithmetic  and  history,  but  we  need 
more — solid  character.  We  need  to  teach  language 
and  science,  but  vastly  more,  do  we  need  honesty  and 
truthfulness,  and  the  courage  to  teach  them. — R 


Preparation  for  l¥orR 

There  is  nothing  that  means  so  much  to  a  teacher 
as  preparation  for  every  day's  work. 

If  necessary  preparation  has  been  made  she  is : 

First:  Master  of  the  situation.  She  can  see  and 
hear  what  is  going  on ;  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  with 
a  nod  here  and  there,  and  with  a  helping  hand  now 
and  then  she  can  conduct  the  recitation,  keep  all  occu- 
pied and  interested,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school 
in  working  order  without  much  apparent  effort. 

Second:  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  teacher 
becomes  better  informed ;  her  scholarship  is  improved ; 
her  horizon  is  broadened  and  she  is  able  the  better  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  that  confront  a  teacher.  Ex- 
aminations have  no  terror  for  her.  Why  should  they  ? 
Has  she  not  heard  those  lessons  over  and  over  again 
until  they  are  household  words  to  her,  familiar  as  her 
a,  b,  c's?  Her  recitation  periods  are  full  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  When  the  teacher  says,  "Books 
Closed"  and  thie  pupils  close  their  books  as  the  teacher 
closes  hers,  what  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration 
comes  over  the  class !  How  attentive  is  every  one  as 
the  teacher  brings  out  the  lesson,  putting  into  it  new 
life  and  spirit  as  it  unfolds ;  difficulties  often  dis- 
appear under  the  hands  of  a  well  prepared  teacher  thru 
tactful  and  well  arranged  questions ;  the  pupils  prepare 
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their  lessons  better,  put  into  their  work  thought  and 
earnest  effort — they  study  in  the  true  sense;  uncon- 
sciously the  pupils  study  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
the  text  expressing  the  thought  in  their  own  words  in- 
stead of  committing  the  text  to  memory — ^too  often 
meaningless  to  them,  thus  deadening  interest. 

"It  requires  so  much  effort"  says  one  teacher,  "to 
learn  all  the  lessons  so  as  to  conduct  the  recitations 
without  the  text-book."  Yes,  it  does  require  effort, 
strength,  grit,  and  gumption.  But  it  pays.  At  first  it 
seems  an  endless  task;  a  task  to  be  performed  every 
day,  five  days  in  the  week,  four  weeks  in  the  month, 
and  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  months  in  a  year!' 
If  you  have  never  tried  it,  try  it.  The  first  few  days 
it  is  hard  to  remember  what  lessons  were  assigned, 
what  preparation  to  make,  etc.,  but  then  light  comes 
if  you  have  succeeded  in  mastering  the  first  lessons. 
Some  way  the  work  opens  up  and  you  think  out  what 
to  do  and  say  in  this  or  that  lesson  easily  and  quickly. 
The  whole  day's  work  flashes  before  you  and  you  see 
your  classes  as  individuals  eager  id  receive  and  you 
plan  accordingly.  For  instance,  that  language  class: 
They  seem  to  be  unable  to  use  there  and  their  correct- 
ly. The  teacher  in  preparing  her  lessons  wonders  why 
this  is — finally  concludes  she  has  been  trying  to  teach 
the  two  words  in  the  same  lesson,  thus  confusing  their 
meaning.  She  finally  determines  to  take  one  at  a  time, 
prepares  some  sentences  using  but  one,  and  deter- 
mines to  fix  this  one  before  attempting  the  other.  How 
delighted  she  is  the  next  day  to  find  that  she  has  solved 
the  difficulty  and  that  light  seems  to  dawn  upon  her 
class. 

The  details  of  the  work  in  the  recitation  are  not 
so  necessary  as  what  is  to  be  accomplished  and  how 
it  is  to  be  done.  In  arithmetic  for  instance:  the  four 
fundamental  operations  must  be  mastered.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  teacher  must  be  along  the  line  of  ( i ) 
presentation  until  the  pupils  know  the  process;  (2) 
application  and  drill.  Again  the  reading:  The  teacher 
must  prepare  work  for  thought-getting  and  oral-ex^ 
pression.  Matter  must  be  selected  for  reading  that 
will  bring  out  the  two  things.  The  work  centers  on 
them.  The  same  might  be  said  of  other  studies.  If 
the  teacher  has  in  mind  the  things  to  be  accomplished, 
not  the  "much"  but  the  "how  well"  the  preparation 
becomes  easy  and  a  grasp  of  the  situation,  the  work 
in  its  entirety,  opens  up  to  the  teacher  in  a  pleasant  and 
restful  way. 

Wake  up  the  pupils  by  first  "saturating  yourself 
with  the  subject  taught"!  Do  not  ask  your  pupils  to 
close  their  books  until  you  are  prepared  to  close 
yours — J 

Otir  Primary  Department 

So  many  good  things  came  hustling:  and  pushing 
and  crowding  upon  the  editorial  desk  this  month  that 
our  Primary  Department  has  been  crowded — not  "off, 
the  earth"  but  into  next  month.  Miss  Libby  is  not 
"Lost,  Strayed  or  Stolen";  she  is  exceedingly  alive 
and  she  has  a  carload  of  the  very  best  things  which 
will  be  spread  before  the  readers  of  School  Educa- 
tion in  the  December  number. 


Notes  from  the  College  of  E^duca- 
tion 

University  of  Minnesota 

The  enrollment  for  the  courses  in  education  during 
the  present  semester  includes  something  over  three 
hundred  students. 

Additional  courses  are  offered  this  year  in  educa- 
tional classics,  school  hygiene,  and  problems  in  school 
administration,  and  a  seminar  in  the  beginning  of 
secondary  teaching. 

4c  4c  * 

The  list  of  candidates  pursuing  non-resident  work 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  includes  again  this 
year  a  number  of  Minnesota  superintendents,  among 
them  Superintendent  Lurton  of  Moorhead  and  Super- 
intendent Pryor  of  Fairmont.  Some  of  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Twin  Cities 
are  enrolled  for  resident  work  for  the  M.  A.  degree, 
and  two  are  pursuing  courses  toward  the  degree  of 

doctor  of  philosophy. 

*  ♦       * 

A  notable  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education  is  Dr.  F.  H.  Swift,  who  comes  from  the 
University  of  Washington.  Professor  Swift  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  a  graduate 
student  for  three  years  at  Columbia  University,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
before  going  to  Washington  had  several  years  of  very 
successful  experience  in  secondary  schools  in  the  east. 
For  three  years  Dr.  Swift  was  assistant  professor  of 
education  at  Seattle,  and  won  decided  success  both  in 
his  college  teaching  and  in  his  work  in  teachers'  in- 
stitutes thruout  the  state.  Professor  Swift's  special 
studies  have  been  in  the  history  of  education,  and  he 
is  conducting  this  course  in  the  college.  The  large 
enrollment  for  his  work  has  led  to  a  division  of  the 
course  into  lecture  periods  on  two  days  in  the  week, 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  small  sections  into 
which  the  students  are  divided  for  weekly  recitation 
and  quiz.  Professor  Swift  is  not  only  a  student  and 
teacher  of  ripe  experience,  but  he  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  as  an  author.     We  bespeak  for  him 

a  cordial  welcome  from  the  teachers  of  Minnesota. 

*  *      * 

On   October   2nd   the   regents   of   the   university 

authorized  the  establishment  of  a  practise  school  in 

connection  with  the  College  of  Education,  set  aside  for 

its  use  the  house  at  125  State  Street,  S.  E.,  and  made 

an  appropriation  for  remodeling  the  premises  for  this 

purpose.    The  school  will  be  started  immediately,  and 

will  enroll   at  the  beginning  boys  and  girls  of  the 

eighth  and  ninth  grades.    The  school  will  be  under  the 

immediate  charge  of  Professor  Rankin  and  assistants. 
^      ^      ^ 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  college  in 
the  institution  of  special  Saturday  courses  for  teachers. 
The  work  selected  for  the  present  year  includes  a" 
course  in  history  of  education  by  Professor  Swift,  a 
course  in  school  management  by  Professor  Rankin, 
and  a  course  in  the  history  and  organization  of  high 
schools  by  Dean  James.  These  lectures  are  given  on 
Saturday  mornings  in  Room  303  of  Folwell  Hall  at 
8:30,  9:30  and  10:45  respectively.  Dr.  Jordan  has 
issued  a  special  circular  to  the  teachers  of  Minne- 
apolis, calling  their  attention  to  this  series. 
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Superintendent  Heeter  has  arranged  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  for  five  lecture  courses  to  be  given 
each  week  in  the  Central  High  School  to  the  teachers 
of  St.  Paul.  The  work  in  Psychology  will  be  given 
by  Professor  Wilcle,  i^  educational  psychology  by 
Professor  Miner,  and  in  the  history  of  education  by 
Professor  Swift.  An  introductory  course  in  anthro- 
pology will  be  conducted  by  Professor  Jenks,  and  an 
outline  sketch  of  English  literature  will  be  given  by 
Professor  Potter.  The  weekly  lecture  in  literature  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  study  class  for  the  discussion  of 
the  authors  considered.  The  lecture  courses  in  tht 
other  subjects  will  be  supplemented  by  weekly  refer- 
ence reading  and  theme  writing.  The  proportionate 
credit  at  the  university  toward  the  bachelor's  degree 
has  been  arranged  with  the  College  of  Education. 


Getting  Along  in  Rural  Schools 

By  Julius  Boraas 
CHAPTER  X 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS  AND  DEVICES 

Be  glad  that  you  are  a  teacher ;  you  are  in  excel- 
lent company ;  you  have  a  pleasant  work,  and  vou  will 
never  fall  into  the  temptations  of  those  who  are  rich. 

Read  books  on  teaching,  not  religiously  believing 
everything  that  is  printed,  but  looking  for  ideas  that 
can  be  applied  in  the  schoolroom.  Practical  ideas  are 
probably  as  scarce  in  books  on  teaching  as  in  other 
books  and  no  teacher  need  be  afraid  of  an  over  supply 
even  if  quite  a  number  of  books  are  read. 

In  a  physician's  office  one  expects  to  see  the  best 
journals  of  medicine  as  an  evidence  that  the  physician 
is  keeping  abreast  with  his  profession.  One  guess  al- 
lowed as  to  the  application  of  this  to  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

A  good  system  for  keeping  clippings  is  an  excel- 
lent thing.  It  is  still  better  if  it  is  so  arranged  that  the 
clippings  can  be  found  again.  It  must  be  simple,  eas- 
ily changed,  convenient  and  cheap.  The  following 
plan  is  worth  trying :  Get  a  good  Letter  File.  Detach 
the  alphabet  tags  from  its  pages  and  in  their  places 
fasten  tags  on  which  are  written  the  subjects  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  gather  clippings.  Topics  like 
these  may  be  convenient:  General  education,  the 
teacher,  management,  special  devices,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  history,  geography,  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, physiology,  entertainments,  games,  etc.  It  is  con- 
venient to  have  thin  sheets  of  paper  of  a  uniform  size, 
about  eight  by  eleven  inches,  to  which  the  clippings 
can  be  fastened. 

There  is  a  Gospel  of  Work  and  a  Gospel  of  Rest, 
and  neither  is  true  without  the  other. 

Plenty  of  work  saves  discipline.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  poor  order  found  in  schools  is  due  to  the  teacher's 
lack  of  ability  in  providing  enough  work  suitable  to 
the  pupil's  age  and  grade,  sufficiently  varied  to  avoid 
monotony,  and  sufficiently  insisted  upon  to  be  done. 
It  takes  a  dull  child  to  be  good  when  he  is  not  busy. 

A  teacher  should  occasionally  join  in  the  play  of 
the  pupils.  She  should  know  a  number  of  good  live- 
ly games  to  teach  the  children,  for  children  in  the  rural 
schools  know  almost  as  little  about  playing  good  en- 
jovable  games  as  the  children  in  the  city.    Right  here 


it  might  be  interesting  to  digress  in  a  paragraph  on 
the  lack  of  abilitv  on  the  part  of  young  people  to  en- 
joy themselves  in  fifood  hearty  games,  for  there  are 
many  places  where  liquor,  cards,  and  dancing  are  the 
only  games  which  the  young  people  know.  Happy  he 
who  knows  how  to  play  without  getting  a  headache 
and  a  heartache  the  day  after. 

There  is  a  helping  the  pupils  too  much,  and  there 
is  a  helping  too  little, — and  there  is  a  happy  medium 
which  is  worth  finding. 

A  school  might  well  have  a  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
would  save  trouble  many  a  time.  What  are  the 
rights  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher,  the  parents  ?  Let  the 
teac!aer  discuss  this  question  with  her  pupils.  It  will 
give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  developing  their 
common  sense  and  judgment. 

Why  not  have  a  "Common  Sense  Period"  as  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  school  program?  A  period  during 
which  teacher  and  pupils  discuss  matters  of  common 
judgment. 

Don't  do  much  talking  while  teaching,  for  no  one 
can  do  both  these  things  well  at  the  same  time. 

Have  plenty  of  singing  and  music  and  laughter. 
Where  are  they  more  appropriate  than  in  a  school- 
room full  of  children?  And  then  thev  are  very  neces- 
sary wherever  good  earnest  work  is  to  be  done. 

Have  calisthenic  exercises  with  an  extra  supply  of 
fresh  air  whenever  the  pupils  become  drowsy  and  list- 
less. 

Irregular  attendance  is  the  greatest  drawback  in  the 
rural  schools,  and  the  teacher  who  can  do  something 
to  secure  a  good  attendance  is  pretty  much  of  a  suc- 
cess by  that  token  alone.  And  a  teacher  can  do  much. 
Schools  have  been  known  where  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance was  raised  from  about  fifty  to  eighty-five  per 
cent  or  ninety  per  cent,  all  thru  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher.  A  pleasant  schoolroom,  well  decorated  and 
clean,  good  lively  opening  and  closing  exercises,  mu- 
sic, calisthenics,  games,  plenty  of  work,  and  a  big  sup- 
ply of  good  nature,  is  part  of  the  recipe.  Some  stimu- 
lus to  the  ambition  of  the  pupils  to  be  f)erfect  and,  if 
possible,  some  competition  between  sections  of  the 
school  or  between  certain  classes,  prizes,  notices  in  the 
papers,  etc.,  may  be  added  with  a  little  common  sense 
talk  now  and  then,  calling  attention  to  how  much  is 
missed  when  a  pupil  is  absent. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  with  the  crowded  pro- 
gram of  a  rural  school  to  have  several  classes  at  once. 
This  is  how  that  may  be  done:  Two  or  three  arith- 
metic classes  may  work  at  the  blackboard  at  the  same 
time,  the  teacher  assigning  work  and  hearing  and  giv- 
ing explanations  all  the  time.  While  one  class  in  his- 
tory, geography,  grammar,  or  physiology  is  reciting 
orally,  another  may  give  a  written  recitation  at  the 
desks  or  at  the  black  board,  the  latter  having  the  ad- 
vantage that  when  the  work  is  done  it  can  be  looked 
over  and  criticised  by  the  whole  class  and  the  teacher 
together. 

The  following  examples  indicate  a  way  of  supply- 
ing drill  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiolication, 
and  division.  Pupils  are  asked  to  supply  figures  in  place 
of  the  dashes. 
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Examples  can  be  arranged  in  any  degree  of  diffi- 
culty from  that  suitable  for  the  lower  grades  to  that 
which  will  be  interesting  for  "grown  folks."  Show 
the  pupils  how  Ko  make  examples  for  each  other.  They 
may  want  to  try  them  at  home. 

The  school  library  should  be  kept  in  good  order 
and  should  present  as  attractive  an  appearance  as  pos- 
sible. If  every  book  is  provided  with  a  label  on  its 
back  on  which  is  given  the  number  of  the  book,  pu- 
pils will  be  enabled  to  return  a  book  to  its  proper  place 
when  it  has  been  used.  Where  older  pupils  attend  the 
school  they  may  be  given  turns  at  acting  as  librarian 
of  the  school.  They  will  enjoy  the  distinction  and  will 
learn  something  by  the  work. 

There  should  be  some  shelves  for  a  sm^U  school 
museum.  Pupils  like  to  collect  all  kinds  of  little  cu- 
rios. A  museum  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
schoolroom. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  study  their  lessons. 
This  should  be  part  of  the  assignment  of  every  lesson, 
but  in  addition  to  this  it  is  well  sometimes  to  take  a 
lesson  which  the  pupils  have  not  studied  arid  go  thru 
it  with  them  in  the  way  it  can  be  learned  the  most  eas- 
ily. One  of  the  best  things  the  writer  can  remember 
from  his  school  days  is,  how  a  teacher  took  a  class 
which  did  not  know  their  lesson  one  day  and  showed' 
them  how  to  get  it  in  a  short  time.  That  was  the  best 
learned  lesson  of  that  term. 

When  "something  has  happened"  it  is  well  to  take 
plenty  of  time.  The  teacher  can  safely  assume  that  she 
will  live  and  that  the  pupils  will  live  long  enough  to 
get  matters  straightened  out  even  if  she  waits  until  all 
concerned  have  regained  composure  and  can  apply 
their  common  sense  to  the  problem  in  hand. 

But  this  chapter  is  getting  too  long.  By  and  by 
a  few  years  of  happy  work  in  the  schoolroom  will  have 
slipped  along  and  then  some  fine  day  in  June  there  is 
a  very  happy  event.  Here  is  a  schoolmaster's  toast 
for  the  occasion : 

"As  your  years  increase  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
fyression,  may  vour  joys  form  a  geometrical  one. 

"May  your  union  be  ever  *one  and  inseparable'  and 
always  a  republic  with  equal  suffrage  for  husband  and 
wife. 

"May  your  comforts  be  positive;  your  pleasures, 
comparative;  your  love,  superlative. 

"May  the  atmosphere  of  your  home  life  always  be 
tempered  by  a  nearness  to  the  Infinite's  Ocean  of 
Love." 


(S  —  6  —        Stipt.  L.  P.  Harrington  Resigns 

After  seventeen  years  of  continuous  service  as  a 
supervisor  of  the  rural  schools  of  McLeod  County, 
Minn.,  this  veteran  teacher  and  great  rural  school 
leader,  leaves  the  schools  he'  has  lifted,  the  teachers 
he  has  encouraged,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  McLeod 
County,  whom  he  has  helped  to  look  upward  to  better 
agriculture  and  to  better  farm  homes.  He  leaves  be- 
hind him  an  enviable  record,  but  to  his  new  field,  as 
principal  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Crook- 
ston,  Minn.,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  he  takes 
the  good  wishes  of  his  people,  the  love  of  the  school 
"children  of  the  county,  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
entire  educational  force  of  the  state.  He  will  be 
missed  in  the  M.  E.  A.  and  in  the  county  superin- 
tendents' section  for  he  was  always  present  at  their 
sessions.  The  state  has  secured  a  patient  and  careful 
investigator  in  its  appointment,  but  the  schools  of  Mc- 
Leod County  have  lost  an  excellent  supervisor.  His 
successor,  R.  MacKay,  is  a  good  school  man  and 
will  carry  forward  the  good  work.  Supt.  MacKay  has 
had  extended  experience  in  school  work,  having  been 
principal  of  the  Brownton  schools  for  nine  years,  and 
county  superintendent  of  Meeker  County  for  two 
years. 


The  world  is  crowded  on  its  lower  floors,  but  higher 
up  for  centuries  to  come  there  will  still  remain  a  niche 
for  each  piece  of  honest  work. — Jordan 


School  cl^ews  and  Personals 


J.  p.  Haney,  in  The  Teacher,  September  issue, 
says  that  the  following  is  a  Cure  of  Truancy  and  we 
heartily  agree  with  him  and  know  of  its  efficacy: 
"Manual  training  is  the  best  truant  officer  a  school 
system  can  employ.  Ail  corrective  institutions  find 
that  their  most  valuable  agent  to  a  boy's  reform  is 
some  useful  form  of  handicraft.  There  are  countless 
agents  which  serve  to  draw  the  boy  out  of  school.  The 
manual  arts  are  the  best  bonds  to  hold  him  in  school." 

The  Northwestern  Minnesota  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  in  Crookston  in  annual  session  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  14th  and  15th.  One 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  convention  which  was 
inaugurated  last  year  and  which  will  be  continued  this 
year,  is  the  meeting  of  the  county  trustees  of  all  the 
school  districts  of  Polk  county  under  the  supervision 
of  County  Supt.  Casey. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis'  city 
schools  now  require  from  all  applicants  at  least  two 
years  of  experience  in  a  school  in  which  there  are  at 
least  fifteen  teachers. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Anoka  public 
schools  has  just  been  completed.  So  many  enter  school 
at  different  times  during  the  first  month  that  it  can 
never, be  accurately  determined  during  September.  The 
present  enrollment  shows  that  194  are  high  school 
students. 

We  learn  thru  the  Glenville  Progress  of  the  grati- 
fying report  of  the  work  of  the  high  school  at  this 
place.  The  school  board  is  making  arrangements  to 
enlarge  the  present  school  building  to  accommodate 
the  increased  enrollment.  The  work  is  under  the  di- 
rect management  of  Superintendent  R.  F.  Ross,  who 
has  had  several  years'  experience  in  both  rural  and 
high  school  work  and  the  management  of  the  Walker 
schools  for  the  last  two  years. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Minnesota  Teachers*  Reading 

Circle 

L.  P.  Harrington,  Pres.     D.  C.  MacKenzie,  Vice-Pres. 

Joseph  Davies,  Treas. 

John  Sander  D.  R.  Savage 


[School  Education  gladly  gives  space  to  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Martin  L.  Pratt,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Yellow  Medicine  county,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Circle.  It  is  hoped  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  who  have  not  heretofore  been  mem- 
bers will  promptl}  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  come  to  those  who  identify  themselves  with 
this  movement,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  help  the 
teachers  and  the  schools. — Editor] 


It  may  be  interesting  to  the  teachers  who  are  pur- 
suing the  Reading  Circle  course  in  Minnesota  to  know 
that  nearly  all  our  neighboring  states  have  Reading 
Circles  using  books  similar  to  those  we  use  and  carry- 
ing the  work  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  our  state.  This  fact  points  very  strongly 
toward  the  tendency  to  demand  of  teachers  higher 
professional  acquirements  and  to  provide  a  way 
whereby  they  may  secure  a  certain  amount  of  profes- 
sional knowledge.  The  Reading  Circle  books,  which 
are  adopted  for  their  pedagogical  value  from  year  to 
year,  are  such  as  deal  with  actual  problems  that  occur 
in  connection  with  our  schools.  Those  books  adopted 
for  their  general  culture  value  are  such  as  by  beauty 
of  thought  and  expression  tend  to  influence  the  mind 
toward  higher  ideals. 

We  feel  constrained  to  quote  here  the  words  of  Dr. 
Findley  where  he  says :  "A  teacher  should  continue  to 
grow,  A  growing  teacher  of  moderate  attainments  is 
better  than  one  of  finished  growth  of  large  attain- 
ments. Decay  usually  sets  in  soon  after  growth  ceases. 
The  stimulation  of  contact  with  a  mind  that  has  ceased 
to  grow  is  very  small.  The  waters  of  a  running  brook 
are  purer  and  sweeter  than  those  of  a  stagnant  pool. 
He  must  add  fuel  who  would  keep  bright  fires  burn- 
ing.. Only  a  learner  can  teach.  I  have  ever  counted 
it  one  of  the  blessed  compensations  of  the  teacher's 
calling  that  the  incentives  to  self-culture  are  great  and 
constant.  Shame  and  confusion  to  that  class  of  teach- 
ers who,  having  once  pissed  the  examiner's  ordeal, 
settle  down  to  the  weary  round  of  lesson-grinding, 
with  no  ambition  or  desire  for  further  attainment. 
When  a  teacher  ceases  to  grow  he  should  cease  to 
teach." 

The  truth  embodied  in  the  lines  just  quoted  is  very 
evident.  The  times  are  active  and  the  newer  and  bet- 
ter educational  thought  that  is  being  brought  forward 
is  such  that  the  teacher  who  is  not  alert  and  active  will 
soon  be  sadly  in  arrears.  This  is  an  age  of  specialists. 
The  teacher  should  be  a  specialist — not  contented  with 
merely  doing  his  work  well,  but  striving  to  attain  to 
greater  eminence  in  his  calling  with  each  succeeding 
year.  To  do  this  he  must  necessarily  glean  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  stand  higher  in  the  profession 
and  are  fuller  in  years  and  experience  than  himself. 
He  must  compare  their  thoughts  with  his  thoughts, 
their  plans  with  his  plans,  and  shunning  their  mis- 
takes and  building  upon  their  successes  and  his  own, 
he  may  attain  to  greater  heights  than  they. 


The  City  Superintendent 

School  education  is  commended  as  invaluable  to  teachers  In 
rural  schools  and  in  the  grades.  While  it  has  discussed  many  topics 
pertaining  to  high  schools  and  the  city  superintendency,  the  discus- 
sions have  been  only  incidental.  This  new  department  will  be  devot- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  problems  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
high  school  teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  aty  superintendent.  Com- 
munications will  be  welcome  on  such  subjects  as  the  dty  superinten- 
dent's relation  to  the  principal,  the  teachers,  the  board,  the  commun- 
ity, the  county  superintendent,  athletics,  debates,  and  construction 
of  buildings;  the  circulating,  reference,  and  text-book  libraries; 
teachers  meetings;  school  finance;  school  records;  what  constitutes 
the  legitimate  work  of  a  city  superintendent;  and  on  any  other  theme 
which  relates  to  city  school  supervision  and  instruction. 

School   Records  <^ 

F.  O.  King,  Superintendent  City  SchooU, 
Aitkin,  Minnesota 

Any  up-to-date  business  house,  doing  a  business  of 
five  or  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  year,  keeps 
an  accurate  record  of  all  its  transactions.  If  we  were 
to  discover  any  institution  that  did  not  keep  its  books 
in  good  condition,  we  would  expect  that  firm  to  lose 
time  and  energy,  suffer  financial  losses,  and  eventually 
succumb  to  the  inevitable  fate  of  houses  pursuing  such 
lax  methods  of  business  policy. 

•  The  schools  of  the  Northwest  spend  nearly  as  much 
money  per  year  as  all  the  other  public  institutions  com- 
bined. No  other  public  or  private  institutions  are  as 
lax  in  bookkeeping  methods  as,  the  public  schools. 
When  the  schoc/ls  open  in  September,  it  is  a  common 
complaint  of  new  superintendents  and  teachers  that 
the  records  of  th©  j,x"evious  year's  woi  k  are  inadequate 
or  entirely  lacking.  This  condition  of  affairs  entails 
an  enormous  loss  to  the  school  systems.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  records  of  any  school  should  be  left  in 
such  condition  that  any  stranger  might  determine  ex- 
actly what  the  organization  of  that  school  has  been 
and  just  what  each  and  every  class  and  individual  pupil 
in  it  has  done  in  previous  years.  Nothing  short  of  this 
will  answer.  Scattered  percentage  markings  kept  in 
cheap  blank  books  without  dates  or  proper  explana- 
tions will  not  serve  the  purpose.  A  superintendent  or 
teacher  may  keep  records  that  he  himself  understands, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient.  Unless  those  records  can  be 
understood  by  succeeding  teachers  and  give  the  in- 
formation needed  for  intelligent  action,  they  are  prac- 
tically worthless. 

The  teacher  who  is  a  master  of  subject  matter  and 
a  past  master  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  will 
fail  unless  she  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dividual child  to  be  taught.  Perhaps  methods  of 
teaching  the  ordinary  normal  child  may  be  fairly  uni- 
form in  all  schools ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  just  what  degree  of  proficiency  the 
child  has  acquired.  Pages  of  percentage  standings 
will  throw  little  or  no  light  on  this  question.  But, 
furthermore,  the  really  successful  teacher  must  reach 
the  abnormal  child.  The  one  teacher  in  a  thousand 
who  has  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature  may  de- 
termine quickly  and  easily  just  what  a  child's  attain- 
ments and  needs  may  be,  without  much  help  from  out- 
side sources.  The  average  teacher  needs  all  the  help 
she  can  get,  and  she  should  get  this  help  from  those 
who  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  become  thoroly 
acquainted  with  the  child.  Most  children  have  their 
own  special  peculiarities  and  limitations.     The  more 
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pronounced  the  peculiarities  and  individuality  of  the 
child,  the  greater  the  need  of  the  new  teacher  for  in- 
formation concerning  that  child.  A  few  terse,  pointed 
suggestions  from  the  old  teacher  to  the  new  will,  in 
dozens  of  cases  in  every  school,  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

But  just  what  records  are  necessary  in  a  well  or- 
ganized and  efficient  school  administration  ?  The  state 
requires  carefully  kept  records  of  school  attendance 
and  complete  statistical  reports.  In  a  system  of  schools 
supported  by  public  taxation,  such  records  and  reports 
are  necessary,  but  of  little  value  when  the  real  vital 
work  of  the  school  room  is  considered.  Undoubtedly 
the  state  should  go  a  step  farther  and  require  the  keep- 
ing of  complete  records  of  the  actual  school  room  work 
accomplished  in  all  the  schools  under  its  supervision. 
The  character  of  the  records  kept  must  necessarily 
vary  somewhat  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
schools.  Any  record  system  used  in  any  school  should 
meet  the  following  conditions:  It  should  show,  defi- 
nitely and  clearly,  just  how  the  school  is  organized; 
it  should  give  a  complete  exposition  of  the  work  cov- 
ered and  the  degree  of  proficiency  of  each  grade,  sec- 
tion, or  class  in  the  school;  the  history  of  eat:h  indi- 
vidual pupil's  work  in  the  school  should  be  given  in 
some  accessible,  easily  understood  form.  The  pupil's 
record  should  include  not  only  his  monthly,  term,  or 
yearly  percentage  grades,  but  pertinent  suggestions  in 
regard  to  his  individual  attainments  and  needs.  We 
need  more  practical  child  study  in  all  our  schools ;  and 
then  we  need  to  pass  some  of  the  more  important  re- 
sults of  our  study  and  observation  on  to  our  succes- 


sors. 


The  mechanical  make-up  of  school  records  has 
been  given  some  attention,  but  not  as  much  as  it 
should  have.  Many  excellent  systems  of  attendance 
registers  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  little 
need  be  said  about  this  unimportant  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. Suitable  books  and  blanks  for  the  recording  of 
the  important  features  of  good  school  records,  as  men- 
tioned above,  have  been  more  difficult  to  devise.  In 
general,  the  use  of  ordinary  blank  books  made  over 
into  school  records  and  "home  made"  systems  of  vari- 
ous sorts  are  to  be  deplored.  Such  records  are  seldom 
so  kept  that  they  are  intelligible  to  succeeding  teach- 
ers, and,  in  very  rare  cases  only,  are  they  perpetuated 
by  succeeding  administrations.  In  too  many  of  our 
schools  there  is  a  continual  round  of  makeshift,  poor- 
ly kept  records.  There  are  scores  of  large  and  small 
schools  thruout  the  Northwest  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  information  from  records  used  in 
even  recent  years.  These  conditions  will  continue  un- 
til the  schools  provide  proper  substantial  books  and 
blanks  devised  especially  for  school  records  and  then 
until  the  superintendents  and  school  authorities  see 
that  they  are  properly  kept.  The  present  deplorable, 
limited  tenure  of  office  of  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  see 
that  school  records  of  the  right  sort  are  kept  up  in 
every  school.  The  school  board  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, and  should  demand,  that  any  superintendent 
or  teacher  leaving  their  employ  leave  behind  him  full 
and  complete  records  of  the  organization  and  needs 
of  the  schools  and  the  attainments  and  needs  of  each 
individual  pupil. 

In  recent  years,  the  loose  leaf  and  card  system  of 
bookkeeping  have  been  introduced  very  generally  into 


the  business  world.  Institutions^  that  .have  adopted 
these  new  ideas  have  been  able  to  save  enormously  in 
the  time  and  energy  required  in  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  the  business.  Certain  adaptations  of  the  card 
and  loose  leaf  systems  used  in  the  commercial  world 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  school  bookkeeping. 

But  whatever  the  system  of  school  records  may  be, 
they  must  have  the  elements  of  compactness,  elasticity, 
ready  reference,  economy  of  time  in  keeping,  a  chance 
for  the  elimination  of  dead  matter,  and  still  be  full  and 
complete.  Without  these  essential  qualities,  any  sys- 
tem of  records  will  sooner  or  later  be  relegated  to  the 
attic  or  the  furnace.  Our  schools  should  take  some 
lessons  from  the  twentieth  century  business  world  and 
adopt  more  up-to-date,  practical  business  methods  of 
bookkeeping. 

Teachers'  Queries 

In  this  Department  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  the  editors  will  reply 
to  questions  from  subscribers  relating  to  discipline,  order^  law,  sani- 
tation, method,  etc.  Answers  will  also  be  given  to  questions  In 
grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  and  other  subjects  taught  in 
the  common  and  high  schools,  which  arise  in  regular  school  work. 
Puzzles  and  posers  do  not  belong  In  tiiis  Department.  The  name  of 
the  querist  must  always  be  given,  but  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

/.  5".,  Gardner,  Mass, — ^Where  are  pearls  principal- 
ly found?  Are  pearl  oysters  good  to  eat?  How  are 
they  obtained? 

Ans, — The  center  of  the  world's  pearl  industry  is 
in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  which  lies  between  Ceylon  and 
India.  About  80  millions  of  oysters  are  there  annually 
taken  in  the  search  for  pearls.  The  oysters  are  not 
edible.  Men  dive  for  the  oysters  or  are  let  down  with 
weights  attached  to  theif  feet,  remaining  under  water 
from  40  to  80  seconds  while  filling  their  baskets. 

H.  F.  C,  Windom,  Minn, — The  following  question 
in  general  history  was  asked  in  the  state  teachers'  ex- 
aminations last  July:  "Give  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Rome  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus."    How  would  you  answer  this  question  ? 

Ans, — ^The  government  had  the  forms  of  a  republic 
but  it  was  in  fact  a  monarchy  which  was  practically 
unlimited.  All  civil  and  military  power,  both  legisla- 
tive and  executive,  was  centered  in  the  emperor. 
Augustus  was  a  despot  who  ruled  with  moderation. 

M,  M.,  Price,  Oregon,-^here  is  Sabeha  Lake? 
Ans. — It  is  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  32  miles  southeast 
of  the  city  of  Aleppo. 

L,  K.  E. — What  do  you  regard  as  the  great  use 
or  value  of  forests  ? 

Ans, — Forests  furnish  timber  for  building  and  for 
various  manufactures;  they  act  as  great  sponges  to 
store  water  (when  on  mountains  or  hills)  and  give 
it  out  for  fertilizing  the  valleys;  they  make  the  flow 
of  water  in  rivers  which  rise  in  mountains  more  uni- 
form and  thus  prevent  freshets  and  droughts ;  because 
of  all  the  foregoing  uses,  they  encourage  the  founding 
of  homes  in  regions  where  they  abound. 

C,  C,  H,,  Corinth,  Vt, — In  a  teacher's  meeting  held 
near  this  place,  it  was  stated  that  the  study  of  gram- 
mar is  of  little  value  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage or  as  an  aid  in  understanding  the  language  used 
in  books.    The  speaker  went  on  to  say  (the  words  are 
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exactly  quoted)  that  "no  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad 
speaker  to  a  good  one  by  applying  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar to  what  he  said."  This  statement  was  contrary 
to  what  I  learned  in  school  as  well  as  to  my  own  ex- 
perience in  the  application  of  grammatical  rules. 
Please  give  your  views. 

Ans. — The  quotation  given  above  is  taken,  word 
for  word,  from  the  preface  to  Whitney's  "Essentials 
of  English  Grammar,"  published  30  or  more  years 
ago.  Professor  Whitney  doubtless  made  this  general- 
ization from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  friends 
who,  like  himself,  had  heard  little  but  good  English 
from  their  infancy.  The  statement  is  contradicted  by 
the  experience  of  many  people  who  have  received  in- 
valuable aid  in  their  development  as  accurate  writers 
from  the  study  of  grammar.  For  several  years  after 
the  first  issue  of  the  "Essentials,"  writers  on  grammar 
followed  the  lead  of  Professor  Whitney  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  chief  value  of  the  study  of  grammar  is 
in  mental  gymnastic  and  that  it  has  slight  influence,  if 
any,  on  the  use  of  language.  But  a  healthful  reaction 
lias  occurred.  W.  F.  Webster,  in  "Elements  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar,"  says:  "Many  errors  in  speech  are 
corrected  by  the  study  of  grammar  .  .  .  Moreover 
the  insight  into  the  structure  of  sentences  obtained 
while  studying  grammar  is  of  great  value  in  the  study 
of  literature."  The  authors  of  "Steps  in  English," 
1903,  speak  of  "the  practical  value  of  grammar"  in 
helping  "to  make  fluent,  correct,  and  eflFective  speak- 
ers and  writers.".  We  are  told  in  "A  Modern  English 
Grammar"  by  H.  G.  Buehler,  that  the  study  of  grarn- 
mar  is  a  help  toward  speaking  and  writing  like  culti- 
vated people.  Bartleft  and  McBain's  "Elements  of 
English  Grammar,"  just  published,  says  that  "the 
main  object  of  our  study  of  grammar*"  is  the  "correct 
and  orderly  use  of  words."  Miss  Robbins  of  the  Man- 
kato  normal  school  and  Professor  Row  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  say  in  their  new  grammar:  "There 
are  many  who  maintain  that  the  study  of  grammar 
does  not  help  us  to  speak  or  write  correctly.  This  is 
true  only  of  young  children,  too  young  to  understand 
grammar  .  .  .  The  study  of  grammar  is  one  of  the 
means  of  gaining  the  power  to  express  [oneself]  in 
appropriate,  correct,  clear,  forceful  language."  "Mod- 
ern English,  Book  Two,"  is  "A  Practical  English 
Grammar"  written  by  the  superintendent  of  education 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  supervisor  of  primary 
grades  in  the  same  city.  The  authors  declare  that 
"the  chief  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  the  correct  use  of  the  English  of  to-day.  It 
aims  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  .  .  .  ability  to  ex- 
press their  own  thoughts  and  to  understand  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  higher 
uses  of  language  in  literature."  Charles  De  Garmo  is 
professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  Cor- 
nell university.  His  latest  work  is  called  "Principles 
of  Secondary  Education."  From  his  view  point  (page 
105),  the  "first  purpose"  of  grammar  "is  to  serve  as 
an  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  what  is  written  .  .  .  ; 
its  second  purpose  is  to  aid  in  using  language  cor- 
rectly." Jhe  disciplinary  value  of  grammar  study  is 
great,  but  the  best  teachers  are  successfully  employing 
the  study  to  change  each  boy  and  girl  who  needs  the 
change,  "from  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good  one." 


Home  department 


The  aim  in  this  Department  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  is,  fir^of 
all,  to  aid  in  securing  that  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
home  which  is  essential  to  the  teacher's  highest  success.  To  this 
end  there  will  be  articles  on  School  and  Honie  Discipline,  Home  Read- 
ing, Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools,  Improved  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Supplementary  Reading,  Health  in  the  School  and  Home,  School  and 
Home  Manners  and  Morals,  and  kindred  topics  which  concern  fathers, 
mothers,  and  school  officers.  Questions  from  parents  are  invited; 
they  will  be  answered  by  teachers,  and  questions  asked  by  teacbeis 
will  be  answered  by  parents.  Articles  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  all  lines  of  school  work 
and  improvement  are  welcome.  Teachers  will  find  the  HOME  DE- 
PARTMENT of  great  assistance  in  reaching  and  interesting  parents, 
and  parents  will,  through  these  columns  gain  a  better  knowledge  of 
school  methods  and  management,  and  will  be  led  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tive interest  in  in  educational  matters  generally.  All  communications 
for  the  HOME  DEPARTMENT  should  be  addressed  to  its  editor,  MrsX. 
J.  Stephens,  307  West  15th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  Mother^s  Ideas  on  Centralized 
Schools 

It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that  we  are  to  have 
a  home  department  in  School  Education.  We  mothers 
may  not  agree  in  all  things  but  we  will  agree  in  love 
for  our  children  and  desire  to  promote  their  welfare. 
We  may  not  coincide  with  all  that  each  teacher  thinks 
but  we  will  concede  that  each  has  a  right  to  an  honest 
opinion,  and  that  all  are  conscientiously  doing  their 
best. 

Many  educators  are  advocating  township  schools 
— one  school  in  the  center  of  each  township — which 
goes  against  the  natural  instinct  of  most  mothers,  for  - 
we  wish  to  feel  that  our  children  are  near  us  while 
they  are  young.  We  do  not  like  the  proposition  that 
our  little  ones  shall  be  carried  miles  each  day  away 
from  home  influences  and  often  into  danger  from 
severs  storms. 

We  want  our  children  to  love  the  home  and  farm. 
To  love  anything,  we  must  be  interested  in  it.  Children 
who  attend  central  township  schools  must  be  on  the 
way  from  one  to  two  hours  every  night  and  morning. 
Those  living  farthest  away  must  leave  home  at  7  in 
the  morning  and  not  return  until  6  in  the  evening, 
long  after  -dark  in  the  winter.  They  have  no  time 
to  help  with  the  household  tasks  or  the  chores  about 
the  barn,  getting  acquainted  with  the  animals  there. 
They,  do  not  learn  to  love  or  have  interest  in  the 
home.  We  have  more  love  for  those* we  work  for 
than  for  those  who  work  for  us.  If  this  truth  were 
better  understood  there  would  be  less  said  about  un- 
grateful children. 

Will  the  boys  who  are  learning  to  hate  farming 
under  the  present  system  learn  to  love  it  when, 
coming  home  late  from  school,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  work  far  into  the  night  to  get  their  tasks  done? 

The  contention  that  because  fewer  teachers  would 
he  required  they  would  be  better  is  rather  discoura- 
ging. If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  teachers  capable 
of  teaching  our  present  schools  it  seems  rather  useless 
to  talk  of  enlarging  the  schools  and  adding  to  their 
expense. 

The  men  who  planned  and  built  the  small  school 
houses  would  build  the  larger  one.  If  the  former  are 
poorly  built  and  neglected  who  will  see  that  the  latter 
is  not?  If  farmers  are  so  poor  or  so  penurious  that 
they  will  not  furnish  the  small  buildings  properly  will 
they  suddenly  become  prosperous  and  generous  and 
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provide  properly  for  the  more  expensive  central 
school  ? 

In  the  few  different  places  I  have  lived  I  have 
known  but  few  pupils  who  remained  at  home  oc- 
casionally a  stormy  day  for  want  of  a  conveyance,  but 
I  have  known  some  who  could  not  have  gone  to  school 
to  finish  the  8th  grade  if  the  school  had  been  far  away. 

Instead  of  talking  of  new  and  larger  schools  let  us 
study  up  a  system  that  will  improve  the  schools  we 
have.  If  the  school  house  and  grounds  are  not  sani- 
tary and  beautiful  let  us  study  how  to  make  them  so, 
bringing  the  lesson  home. 

A  central  high  school,  from  the  8th  to  the  I2th 
grades,  might  be  desirable.  A  course  in  agriculture 
should  be  included,  and  pupils  in  attendance  w^ould  be 
old  enough  to  manage  horses  and  could  go  ip  their 
own  conveyances.  — Mrs,   E.  E,  H. 


The  Father's  Responsibilitr 

After  expressing  ideas  that  marked  him  as  an  ag- 
nostic, a  popular  judge  was  asked:  "But  what  do 
you  teach  your  boy?"  "Oh,  I  turn  him  over  to  his 
mother  and  his  Sunday  school  teacher,"  replied  the 
judge,  with  a  facetious  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  And  his 
attitude  is  that  of  the  average  father  concerning  the 
education  of  his  children.  Until  they  are  old  enough 
to  express  their  own  ideas  concerning  education,  he 
turns  them  over  to  their  mother  and  their  teachers. 
But  he  should  assume  his  share  of  this  responsibility, 
interest  himself  in  their  studies,  and  their  progress, 
and  accompany  the  mother  on  an  occasional  visit  to 
the  school — and  vote  for  the  right  kind  of  men  for 
school  officers, — men  who  have  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  community  at  heart  and  are  capable 
of  assisting  in  their  advancement. 


Improve  Present  Opporttinities 

The  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  school 
depends  not  alone  upon  the  teacher.  However  wide 
ma.y  be  her  knowledge  and  illuminating  her  methods, 
unless  the  parents  plape  their  children  in  a  respectful, 
receptive  attitude  the  teacher's  work  cannot  be  in  the 
highest  degree  successful. 

Children  cannot  fail  to  make  progress  in  their 
studies  who  have  the  advantage  of  instruction  by  an 
ambitious,  conscientious  teacher,  and  some  will 
naturally  advance  more  rapidly  than  others  according 
to  their  individual  abilities ;  but  given  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  patrons  of  the  school  the  progress  of  all 
the  pupils  would  be  much  greater  and  more  uniform, 
and  therefore  much  more  satisfactory  to  both  parents 
and  teacher. 

So  many  things  in  life  are  uncertain  that  no  one 
can  say  what  opportunities  may  be  withheld  or  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  children  now  in  school,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  both  teacher  and  parents  to 
assist  them  to  improve  the  present  opportunity  to  the 
utmost. 

Few  children  can  be  made  to  realize  the  importance 
of  applying  themselves  closely  and  constantly,  and 
their  studies  should  therefore  be  made  as  attractive 
as  possible  by  the  teacher,  while  the  parents  incite 
their  ambition  and  encourage  their  efforts. 


Be  Not  V^earr  in  V^ell  Doing 

The  child  who  is  allowed  to  be  idle,  impertinent 
and  disrespectful  to  his  parents  and  to*  have  his  own 
way  at  home  does  not  change  his  habits  when  he 
crosses  the  threshold  of  the  schoolroom.  And  when 
we  remember  how  many  such  children  there  are,  we 
can  but  wonder  that  so  many  teachers  succeed  in 
controlling  as  many  as  50  pupils  during  school  hours 
and  inducing  them  to  study.  This  is  done  largely  thru 
tact,  but  chiefly  thru  patience  and  perseverance. 

In  many  cases,  instead  of  having  the  helpful  co- 
operation of  parents,  the  teacher  has  to  combat  the  re- 
sults of  their  mismanagement  of  the  child  at  home, 
and  help  the  child  to  understand  his  right  relation 
to  the  school  before  he  can  make  any  progress. 

"The  teacher's  influence  is  second  only  to  the 
mother's"  is  often  said,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  much 
greater  and  much  more  elevating  than  the  mother's, 
else  would  many  young  souls  be  sadly  shipwrecked 
very  early  in  the  voyage  of  life. 

"Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,"  dear  teacher  friends, 
for  such  children  are  not  responsible  for  their  un- 
pleasant behavior,  and  have  in  them  the  elements  of 
noble  womanhood  and  true  manhood  if  rightly  trained. 

The  conscientious  teacher  feels  this,  and  at  any 
sacrifice  of  her  own  leisure  or  pleasure  devotes  herself 
untiredly  to  the  difficult  task  of  placing  these  way- 
ward young  feet  in  right  paths  as  she  guides  them  up 
the  hill  of  knowledge.  And  her  reward  is  sure,  now 
in  the  satisfaction  of  duty  well  performed,  and  here- 
after in  the  gratitude  which  her  pupils  may  be  too 
young  to  either  feel  or  manifest  now,  but  which  will 
come  to  them  with  the  experience  of  later  years  when 
the  effect  of  her  instructions  shall  influence  their  work 
and  their  lives  for  good. 


The  Teacher^s  Influence 

•  Next  to  the  mother  the  teacher  has  the  strongest 
influence  over  the  children  placed  in  her  care,  especial- 
ly in  their  earlier  years.  If  she  succeeds  in  winning 
their  admiration,  love,  and  confidence,  the  children 
will  almost  unconsciously  imitate  her  in  thought  as 
well  as  manner — their  little  natures  will  become  very 
plastic  to  the  touch  of  her  personality.  If  her  treat- 
ment of  them  arouses  their  dislike,  her  influence  then 
is  almost  as  harmful  as  the  loved  teacher's  is  helpful, 
arousing  their  antagonism  and  causing  the  display 
and  development  of  most  unpleasant  traits,  which  can- 
not but  retard  their  progress  in  school  and  do  them 
■serious  and  permanent  harm. 

Mothers,  can  you  not  realize  the  importance  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  teacher  who  has  charge 
of  your  children  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  during 
their  most  impressionable  years,  and  be  sure  she  is  a 
faithful,  conscientious  co-worker  with  you  in  training 
them  for  the  future?  She  may  unconsciously  be  so 
mismanaging  one  of  your  flock  as  to  cause  him  to 
show  forth  only  his  bad  qualities,  when  if  she  could 
have  your  understanding  of  his  nature  she  would 
adopt  methods  that  would  develop  his  befter  traits 
instead  of  the  worst,  and  cause  him  to  become  an  am- 
bitious, obedient  pupil. 

Mothers  and  teachers  must  know  and  understand 
one  another  and  each  the  other's  methods  if  children 
are  rightly  trained  and  educated,  not  only  in  books 
and  practical  subjects  but  in  morality  also.    1 
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An  Impressive  Illustration 

A  teacher  one  day  carried  some  particles  of  mud 
into  the  school  room,  and,  placing  several  glasses  of 
clear  water  on  her  desk,  told  the  children  in  her 
morning  talk  that  with  the  water  and  the  mud  she 
would  illustrate  something  that  happened  every  day. 

Explaining  that  each  glass  represented  the  mind 
of  a  child  as  he  began  the  new  day,  she  dropped  a  tiny 
particle  of  mud  into  the  first  glass,  and  other  larger 
particles  into  the  others,  and  as  the  water  in  the  glasses 
clouded  and  darkened  and  in  some  became  very  dirty 
she  asked  the  pupils  if  they  ,could  explain  what  had. 
happened  to  so  befoul  the  children's  minds,  which 
were  so  clear  and  unclouded  when  they  rose  in  the 
morning. 

There  was  an  abashed  silence  for  awhile,  then  one 
little  fellow  piped  out:  "I  guess  the  first  boy  told  a 
fib — not  a  lie,  just  a  little  one ;  or  maybe  he  was  saucy 
to  his  mother  or  his  teacher."  "Maybe  the  rjext  one 
quarreled  with  his  sister,"  ventured  a  dear  little  girl. 
"The  third  one  must  have  told  a  big  lie,"  said  a 
small  boy.  "The  fourth  boy  swored,"  solemnly  de- 
clared a  large  eyed  little  girl.  And  so  they  described 
in  their  childish  way  the  sinful  acts  and  thoughts  that 
had  soiled  the  pure  minds  as  the  mud  had  soiled  the 
clear  water. 

Then  the  teacher  explained  that  faces  were  mirrors 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  and  reflected  its  state.  "You 
cannot  think,  children,  how  much  it  pains  me  when 
I  see  in  your  faces  that  there  is  the  soil  of  sinful 
thoughts  or  acts  on  your  souls.  Now  let  us  each 
make  a  little  silent  prayer  to  God,  confess  our  sin, 
say  that  we  are  sorry  and  ask  forgiveness." 

Each  little  head  was  bowed,  and  remained  so  until 
the  teacher  said  "Amen." 

"When  we  are  truly  sorry,  truly  repentant,  God 
forgives  us,  but  we  should  also  do  all  we  can  to  make 
amends  for  our  wrong  doing,  to  make  things  right 
as  nearly  as  we  can. 

"And  now  we  will  put  a  glass  of  clear  water  here 
to  represent  the  mind  or  soul  freed  from  sin.  And 
after  this  when  you  see  a  glass  or  any  number  of 
glasses  of  muddy  water  on  my  desk  you  will  know 
that  I  am  very  sorry  and  God  is  grieved  that  one  or 
more  of  my  children  has  had  sinful  thoughts  that  have 
shown  in  frowning  faces,  unkind  words  or  naughty 
acts." 

Often  thereafter  when  one  or  more  glasses  of 
more  or  less  muddy  water  was  seen  on  the  teacher's 
desk  some  child  would  ask  if  they  might  have  the  silent 
prayer  to  remove  the  soil  from  the  soul  and  the  glass. 
And  often  some  self  convicted  little  sinner  would  come 
across  the  room  to  whisper  in  the  teacher's  ear:  "I 
told  God  I  am  sorry — I  think  he  has  forgiven  me — 
wont  you  please  take  the  muddy  glass  away?"  And 
the  teacher  would  often  note  the  making  up  of  small 
differences,  attempts  to  heal  wounds  made  by  unkind 
words  by  some  little  kind  act  or  gift,  and  as  often 
she  repeated  under  her  breath,  "Of  such  is  the  King- 
dom." 

Mothers  can  safely  trust  their  children  to  the 
guidance  of  such  a  teacher. 

Otir  Rural  Schools 

Although  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  is  a 
subject  that  is  receiving  much  attention,  there  are 


many  who  declare  them  good  enough  as  they  are,  and 
state  that  the  pupils  from  the  country  districts  hold 
their  own  in  all  the  branches  taught  there  with  the 
pupils  of  the  city  schools. 

While  this  may  be  true,  the  feeling  is  gradually 
increasing  among  farming  communities  that  country 
children  should  not  only  be  given  the  practical^  com- 
mon school  education,  but  should  also  receive  such 
instruction  as  will  inspire  them  with  a  greater  love 
of  farm  life,  a  better  understanding  of  the  digliity  and 
importance  of  farming,  and  equip  them  with  a  more 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work,  which  would  make 
it  a  much  more  enjoyable  and  profitable  occupation. 

Many  of  America's  greatest  men — perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  them — have,  as  it  is  termed,  "sprung  from  the 
soil,"  were  reared  on  the  farm,  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  education  in  the  country  schools,  and  from  their 
early  experiences  developed  the  strength  of  character 
that  made  them  leaders. 

Granting  this,  would  we  have  all  others  who  come 
after  them  conquer  the  same  difficulties,  endure  the 
same  hardships?  Because  Abraham  Lincoln  studie'i 
few  books  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot  and  split  rails 
to  earn  his  living  would  we  have  our  boys  do  the 
same?  Were  that  great-hearted,  wise  man  with  its 
today  does  anyone  believe  he  would  advise  that  boys 
today  be  made  to  endure  the  same  hardships  and 
struggle  up  as  he  did  ?  We  can  each-  only  answer  thai 
question  according  to  our  individual  conceptions  of 
that  one  of  the  kindliest  as  well  as  strongest  char- 
acters the  world  has  known.  As  he  struck  the 
shackles  from  the  limbs  of  the  despairing  slaves,  were 
he  here  and  had  the  power  would  he  not  also  strike 
oflE  every  shackle  of  our  civilization  that  hind«ers 
progress  ? 

There  are  today  many  boys  and  girls  dropping  out 
of  country  schools  who  can  make  no  further  progress 
there  along  the  lines  of  occupation  they  wish  to  pur- 
sue, and  who  in  their  ignorance  of  the  outside  world 
and  their  inexperience  have  no  hope  of  securing 
further  education  because  of  want  of  means ;  a  reason 
which  does  not  obtain  in  the  city,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  the  high  school  are  free  to  all  and  within  reach 
of  all. 

And  children  reared  in  the  country  should  enjoy 
the  same  advantage  of  receiving  high  school  educa- 
tion without  leaving  home.  This  may  be  secured  for 
them  by  establishing  at  least  one  centralized  high 
school  in  every  rural  township,  and  when  the  children 
have  finished  the  8th  grade  studies  and  are  prepared 
to  enter  the  high  school  they  will  be  old  enough,  as 
a  correspondent  suggests,  to  drive  their  own  convey- 
ances, when  the  distance  is  too  far  to  walk. 

The  curriculum  of  such  a  school  should  include 
beside  the  college  preparatory,  courses  in  business, 
agriculture,  manual  training  and  domestic  economy, 
as  indeed,  should  every  high  school  wherever  located. 

To  secure  such  schools  it  is  only  necessary  to 
agitate  the  matter,  interest  others  in  the  plan  and  all 
work  and  vote  for  them. 


Many  patrons  of  the  public  schools  class  drawing 
as  among  "the  fads."  Mothers  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  what  a  speaker,  a  teacher,  said  upon  this 
subject  at  the  recent  annual  N.  E.  A.  convention: 
"Drawing  is  justified  in  the.  public  schools  because  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  value  in  building  sites,  houses, 
furniture,  and  dress  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
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taste  used  in  the  making.  No  subject  in  the  curri- 
culum has  more  value  for  women.  A  large  part  of 
spiritual  sweetness  in  life  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
people  to  buy  or  to  make  things  which  are  artistically 
good,  and  which  will  last  instead  of  being  discarded 
after  a  season's  wear,  because,  like  'rag-time'  music, 
they  l^ave  lost  their  novelty." 


Mothers,  help  the  teacher  to  inculcate  in  your  chil- 
dren's minds  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  literature,  by 
asking  them  to  read  and  recite  at  home  the  selections 
and  poems  they  are  reading  and  memorizing  in  school ; 
point  out  the  beauty  of  the  thought  expressed;  if  you 
know  the  author  tell  them  something  of  interest  about 
his  life,  and  encourage  them  to  read  and  memorize 
other  selections  from  his  works'  This  is  one  way  of 
co-operating  with  the  teacher  in  character  building 
for, your  children  that  will  greatly  bless  their  future, 
assisting  them  to  acquire  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
for  the  teacher  and  the  text-book  will  give  them  only 
the  best. 


Patrons  of  schools  will  get  what  they  go  after. 
Discuss  present  conditions  and  systems,  and  where 
they  are  considered  faulty  suggest  something  better; 
talk  about  it,  and  bring  the  people  of  your  community 
to  realize  the  need  of  a  change,  and  the  thing  is  easily 
done,  for  the  majority  rules  in  this  country.  A 
grupibler  never  yet  accomplished  anything  for  him- 
self, his  family,  his  community,  or  his  race  by 
grumbling.  It  is  the  man  and  woman  who  are  not  only 
able  to  see  flaws  and  abuses  and  deficient  methods, 
but  who  have  something  better  to  suggest  who  are 
benefactors  of  their  children  and  their  kind,  and 
factors  in  the  real  progress  of  the  world. 


Called  awav  from  the  class,  just  as  it  had  come 
forward  for  recitation,  by  some  need  of  a  pupil  in 
the  back  of  the  room,  the  primary  teacher  was  startled 
by  a  very  peculiar  sound  by  some  member  of  the  class. 
The  admiring  glances  of  his  fellows  marked  the  cul- 
prit. **Why,  Johnny!  Did  you  make  that  noise?" 
**Yes'm — an'  I  can  make  it  louder'n  that,"  proudly 
declared  the  boy,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  de- 
lighting the  children  and  completely  upsetting  the 
risibilities  of  the  teacher. 


A  recent  law  in  Vermont  provides  that  any  two 
or  more  neighboring  towns  having  an  aggregate  of 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  schools  may 
form  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  If  the  superintendent  is  paid  not 
less  than  $1,250,  the  state  will  give  $1,600  toward 
such  salary.  The  plan  has  been  accepted  with  re- 
markable eagerness,  twenty-five  of  such  supervision 
districts  having  been  already  formed. 

A  flag  should  float  above  every  school  house. 


Talk  with  not  about  the  teacher. 


Answers  to  October  Puzzles   ™ 

1.  Trap,  rap,  slap,  lap,  snap,  nap. 

2.  Frank,  rank,  rowed,  owed,  boats,  oats;  Frank 
rowed  boats. 

3.  Mississippi. 

4.  The  girl  was  9  years  old ;  the  grandmother  54. 


Teacher^s  Ansiver  to  Parents' 
Questions 

If  the  parent  who  wrote  upon  teachers*  different 
methods  of  rating  the  standing  of  their  pupils  would 
visit  the  school  his  children  attend,  the  teacher  would 
undoubtedly  be  glad  to  explain  his  method,  so  that  the 
pupils'  standing  would  be  easily  understood.  As  fur 
the  examination  papers  being  furnished  parc:nts,  i.i  st 
teachers  return  the  papers  to  the  children  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  be  taken  home.  Pupils  some- 
times do  not  care  to  have  their  parents  see  their  pa- 
pers, and  excuse  the  poor  marks  on  their  carJs  by 
stating  that  the  teacher  was  careless  or  unfair  and  had 
not  given  them  proper  credit.  Parents  should  visit  the 
school  and  talk  such  matters  over  with  the  teacher, 

A  teacher  has  the  same  right  to  require  good  be- 
havior in  school  that  ;the  parent  has  in  the  home,  and 
may  properly  demand  an  apology  from  the  boy  before 
admitting  him  again.  And  right-minded  parents  will 
feel  that  an  apology  is  due  the  teacher  from  tl:em 
also,  or  at  least  words  of  regret  that  their  son  has 
caused  trouble. 

"Boyish  mischief  and  harmless  pranks"  greatly 
disturb  the  school,  and  if  pupils  were  allowed  to  in- 
dulge such  tendencies  the  schoolroom  would  be  only 
a  playroom.  They  are  in  direct  disobedience  to  the 
rules  of  the  school,  and  if  persisted  in  the  teacher's 
only  course  is  to  send  the  offender  home.  There  he 
should  be  punished  and  sent  back  with  an  apolog>%  and 
be  reinstated  only  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  ways, 
which  his  parents  should  see  that  he  keeps.  Boys 
are  often  thoughtlessly  mischievous,  and  require  only 
a  word  of  caution  or  reproof  from  the  teacher.  But 
continued  disobedience  cannot  be  tolerated,  as  it 
threatens  the  success  of  the  school,  the  progress  of  all 
the  pupils. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  pupils  advance 
and  to  help  them  all  I  can ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  true 
of  all  teachers.  A  teacher  is  sometimes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  school  at  a  loss  to  know  just  where  to  place 
pupils,  but  their  work  in  class  soon  points  the  way  for 
the  promotion  of  those  who  deserve  it.  New  pupils 
are  usually  placed  as  the  parents  suggest  for  trial,  and 
it  depends  upon  their  work  whether  they  remain  where 
they  are,  advance, -or  go  back. 

Concerning  degrading  pupils  in  their  classes  be- 
cause of  misbehavior,  I,  too,  think  it  the  rankest  in- 
justice. Children  are  often  guilty  of  misconduct  un- 
der the  impulse  of  the  moment,  from  a  spirit  of  fun, 
or  anger,  w^ithout  a  thought  of  the  consequences  to 
themselves  or  others.  If  they  express  and  seem  to 
feel  proper  contrition,  that,  and  an  oral  apology  be- 
fore the  school,  should  be  sufficient. 

I  once  knew  almost  an  entire  class  to  be  punished 
by  not  being  allowed  to  graduate  from  the  eighth 
grade  for  "cribbing"  and  copying  from  one  another's 
papers  in  the  final  examination.  But  that  was  a  very 
great  offense,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  pu- 
pils who  did  it  were  not  able  to  pass  the  examination, 
and  were  therefore  not  entitled  to  graduate. 

I  shall  be  interested  in  the  answers  from  other 
teachers. — A  Southern  Minnesota  Teacher 

(At  the  time  of  sending  copy  to  the  printers  the 
above  letter  is  the  only  one  received  in  reply  to  the 
questions  asked  by  parents  in  the  October  number. 
Any  others  received,  and  we  hope  that  our  teacher 
readers  generally  will  be  interested,  will  be  published 
later.) 
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Department  of  Examinations 


In  this  Department  there  is  given,  each  month,  a  set  of  questions 
used  at  the  last  state  examination  of  teachers  in  Minnesota.  The 
subjects  selected  are  such  as  it  is  believed  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  ^The  answers  are  prepared  by  the  editors  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  Whil9  they  are  complete,  they  have  purposely  been 
made  concise. 

CIVICS 

Seventeenth  Examination,  July    1907 

(Answer  eight) 

Q.  I.  Mention  two  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  civics. 

A.  I.  Every  citizen  can  vote  and  influence  votes 
more  intelligently  if  he  understands  the  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  he  lives.  The 
study  of  civics  is  an  important  aid  to  the 
comprehension  of  history. 

Q.  2.  (a)  Mention  two  duties  of  the  clerk  of  a  common 
school  district. 

(b)  Mention  two  powers  of  the  annual  school  meet- 
ing of  such  district. 

(c)  When  is  the  annual  school  meeting  held? 

A.  2.  (a)  To  keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  of  the 
district;  to  draw  and  sign  orders  on  the  dis- 
trict treasurer  for  money,  (b)  To  elect  dis- 
trict officers;  to  choose  a  site  for  a  school- 
house,  (c)  On  the  third  Saturday  of  July, 
at  7  p.  m.,  unless  a  different  hour  was  named 
at  last  annual  meeting. 

Q.  3.  What  are  three  important  duties  of  the  county  at- 
torney ? 

A.  3.  To  prosecute  persons  charged  with  crime,  to 
give  legal  advice  to  other  county  officials,  and 
to  represent  the  county  in  civil  actions. 

Q.  4.  Name  the  elective  state  executive  offices  (not  the  men 
filling  them)  of  Minnesota. 

A.  4.  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  State  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  Attor- 
ney General,  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commissioners. 

Q.  5.  At  an  election  in  which  342,678  voters  took  part,  the 
vote  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  state  consti- 
stution  stood  164,555  in  favor  of  adoption  and  52,- 
152  against  it  Was  the  amendment  adopted?  If 
so,  by  what  vote?    Briefly  explain  your  answer. 

A.  5.  It  was  not  adopted  because  "a  majority  of  all 
the  electors  voting"  (that  iff,  more  than  half 
of  342,678)  did  not  vote  for  it  as  provided  in 
the  constitution. 

Q.    6     (a)   Mention  two  important  duties  of  the  state  Com- 
missioner of  Labor, 
(b)   Mention  two  important  duties  of  the  state  Pub- 
lic Examiner. 

A.  6.  (a)  To  enforce  laws  for  the  protection  of 
wage  earners  and  to  collect  information  re- 
lating to  the  material,  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  prosperity  of  the  laboring  classes, 
(b)  To  examine  accounts  of  public  officers 
and  enforce  a  correct  and  uniform  system  of 
bookkeeping  by  auditors  and  treasurers. 


Q. 


7.    What  is  meant  by  the  following  terms  (answer  two)  : 

(a)  Writ  of  habeas  corpus; 

(b)  The  initiative  and  referendum; 

(c)  Ex  post  facto  law? 

A.  7.  For  (a),  (c)  and  referendum,  see  answer  to 
question  5,  fourteenth  examination,  January, 
1906  (Questions  and  Answers,  Vol.  II).  By 
the  initiative  is  generally  meant  the  right  or 
power  of  the  people  to  propose  new  laws. 

Q.  8.  ,  Gite  the  substance  of  the  "implied  powers"  or  "elas- 
tic" clause  of  the  United  States  constitution. 

A.  8.  It  gives  to  congress  the  power*  to  make  any 
laws  it  deems'  necessary  for  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

C*.  9.  Mention  two  important  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

A.  .9.  To  exercise  general  control  over  the  army 
and  to  direct  navigable  river  improvements. 

Q.  10.  Give  two  benef.ts  derived  from  the  United  States  con- 
sular service. 

A.  10.  First,  this  service  protects  the  interests  of 
our  citizens  in  foreign  countries ;  it  also  gives 
information  regarding  good  markets  for  our 
products. 


The  Abuse  of  the  Eraser 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Gaumnitz,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

Visits  to  numerous  schools,  both  rural  and  city, 
thruout  the  past  year,  have  convinced  the  writer  that 
in  the  average  schoolroom  the  eraser  is  used  with  al- 
together too  great  frequency.  The  boy  at  the  board, 
crayon  in  one  hand,  eraser  in  the  other,  carelessly 
scrawling  a  few  words  or  figures,  speedily  obliterating 
them  to  scrawl  others  just  as  carelessly,  is  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  the  rule.  The  poor  boy  knows  that  if  he 
makes  a  mistake  he  can  "rub  it  out,"  so  what  does  he 
care?  The  baseball  game,  the  bob  ride  after  school 
is  pleasanter  food  for  thought  and  undoubtedly  with 
four-fifths  of  the  gray  matter  nature  endowed  him 
with  he  is  thinking  of  that.  The  other  one-fifth  Is  but 
feebly  bent  upon  the  task  in  hand,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Johnny  doesn't  progress  very  fast.  He  thinks 
wrong  and  he  acts  wrong,  but  that  splendid  old  eraser 
always  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  so  it  doesn't  make  any 
very  great  difference. 

Now  if  Johnny  knew  absolutely  that  he  couldn't 
use  that  eraser  from'  the  time  one  problem  or  sentence 
was  given  to  him  until  the  next,  he  would  get  his  un- 
ruly brain,  every  bit  of  it,  down  to  work,  and  he'd 
try  to  make  that  grimy  fist  of  his  do  exactly  and  abso- 
lutely what  his  mind  told  it  to.  Soon  he  would  be  think- 
ing rightly  and  acting  rightly;  he  would  have  more 
respect  for  himself,  and  he'd  be  a  better  boy  all  around. 

He  won't  have  an  eraser  with  him  all  thru  life  to 
"rub  out"  the  mistakes  he  carelessly  makes,  so  whv 
should  he  have  it  in  school  ? 


A  R^ehearsal 

"Gracious,  Mary!"  exclaimed  the  teacher,  coming 
into  the  classroom  during  the  noon  recess,  "why  are 
you  shouting  so  terribly  ?  Why  can't  you  be  quiet  like 
Annie  and  Katie?" 

"They've  got  to  be  quiet,  'cause  we're  playing 
school,"  answered  Marv.  "They're  the  kids  and  I'm 
you." 
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Granny'  Brings  Christmas 

Frank  H.  Sweet,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Granny   Briggs   placed  her  cane  upon  the   floor, 

shoving  its  p6int  around  until  it  found  a  firm  resting 

place  directly  in  front,  then  pressed  most  of  her  weight 

upon  it  and  rose  slowly  and  painfully  to  her  feet.    A 

-low  rat-tat  sounded  again  upon  the  door. 

But  the  good  offices  of  the  cane  seemed  inadequate 
to  carry  her  across  the  intervening  space  of  floor,  tho 
she  thrust  out  an  experimenting  point  and  moved  her 
feet  forward  a  few  inches.  As  she  trembled  and  be- 
gan to  sway  ominously,  her  eyes  glanced  anxiously 
back  toward  the  chair.    Then  she  called,  "Come  in." 

The  door  opened  and  three  bright  faces  looked  in 
questioningly,  then  the  oldest  of  their  owners,  a  boy  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  stepped  inside,  followed  by  a  girl 
and  boy  two  or  three  years  younger. 

"Good  morning.  Granny  Briggs,"  he  said,  "mother 
wants  you  to  come  up  and  spend  Christmas  week  with 
us.  She  said  tell  you  that  Rose  Simms,  the  other 
woman  who  was  nurse  with  you,  will  be  there,  and 
that  she  thought  you  might  find  it  pleasant  to  be  to- 
gether. Our  old  gardener  and  his  wife  will  be  there, 
too,  and  the  coachman.  Mother  said  you  knew  them. 
And  oh  say,  Grannv,"  his  enthusiasm  suddenly  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  politeness,  "we  kids  are  going 
to  have  twelve  cousins  and  friends  stay  with  us  the 
whole  week.    Won't  things  howl!" 

"Abd  we're  going  to  have  tableaux  and  entertain- 
ments and  sleighing  parties  and — and  all  sorts  of 
games,"  cried  the  girl. 

"And  coasting  parties  and  snow  battles,  and  skat- 
ing— if  the  ice  isn't  covered,"  chimed  in  the  other  boy. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  forgot,"  broke  in  the  first  boy.  "Mother 
said  for  you  to  be  getting  ready.  She  will  be  round 
here  in  half  an  hour  with  the  coachman  and  take  you 
for  a  ride,  and  then  go  on  to  the  house.  She  said  it 
would  be  too  bad  for  you  to  spend  Christmas  alone; 
and — what,  are  you  so  lame  as  that?"  for  the  old 
woman,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  her  feet,  sank 
helplessly  back  into  the  chair. 

"Y-es,  I'm  pretty  bad  jest  now,"  she  gasped,  trying 
to  catch  her  breath.  "But  it's  only  been  for  three  days, 
an'  come  on  from  gettin'  overhet  an'  then  settin'  in  the 
doorway  to  cool.  But  't  won't  last  more'n  a  few  days 
longer,  for  I've  had  such  times  afore.    If  't  wa'n't  jest 


now  at  Christmas  I  wouldn't  so  much  mind,  but — oh 
yes,  'bout  your  ma's  kind  invite.  I'd  like  awfully  well 
to  go  up  to  the  big  house  an'  stay,  an'  I  know  I'd  have 
the  grandest  time,  with  house  trimmed  up  an*  all  sorts 
o'  doin's,  but,"  her  face  now  beaming,  "I  won't  be 
alone  this  Christmas,  Tucker  an'  Bill  an'  Willet  are 
comin'  home.  You  knew  'em,  didn't  you,  Roland? 
You  an'  Ethel  an'  Charlie  used  to  come  down  an'  play 
with  'em  seems  to  me.  Land!  to  think  it's  four 
years  ago  they  went  over  to  their  uncle's  at  the  fact'ry 
to  get  work,  an'  not  been  home  since.  You  know  the 
goat  an'  little  cart  they  used  to  play  with.  Well,  I've 
took  care  of  'em  all,  goat  an'  wagon  an'  harness  jest 
like  they  left  'em.  The  dear  boys!  If  only  I  was 
well  so  I  could  get  round  the  house  an'  trim  up  some, 
an'  get  'em  a  good  dinner.  But  I  guess  they  won't 
mind  much,  being  to  home.  An'  they  can  pitch  in  an' 
help  me  cook  up  something.  No,  I  can't  come.  Tell 
your  ma  I'm  obligated  an'  sorry;  but  I'll  have  real 
comp'ny  of  my  own.  But  I  will  take  a  little  ride  with 
her  if  the  coachman  can  lift  me  into  the  sleigh.  Mebbe 
it'll  do  me  good.  Then  we'll  come  back  here  'stead  o' 
going  to  your  house.  I  know  you'll  be  glad  to  see 
Tucker  an'  Bill  an'  Willet  yourself,  Roland,  seein' 
you're  old  playmates." 

Roland  had  listened  to  the  long  speech  graciously, 
but  now  his  face  darkened  a  little,  involuntarily.  Yes, 
he  remembered  perfectly.  And  the  changing  expres- 
sions 6f  Ethel  and  Charlie  showed  that  they  remem- 
bered, too.  Tucker  and  Bill  and  Willet  Briggs  had 
been  the  bad  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  so  bad  that 
theif  going  to  the  factory  town  in  search  of  work  had 
been  a  necessary  alternative  to  escape  the  neighbors 
sending  them  to  a  House  of  Correction.  Of  all  the 
children  in  the  country  round  they  had  been  the  only 
ones  who  were  jealous  of  the  "big  house"  young  peo- 
ple's better  clothes  and  home,  and  had  attacked  them 
vindictively  on  sight.  Many  a  thrashing  and  viciously 
hurled  stone  had  Roland  and  Charlie  received  from 
the  older  and  stronger  Briggs  boys,  until  the  vicinity 
of  Granny's  home  had  grown  to  be  a  place  of  terror, 
to  be  studiously  avoided. 

But  Granny  had  forgotten  all  this.  Tucker  and 
Bill  and  Willet  were  the  dear  boys  coming  home  for 
Christmas  after  four  years  of  absence,  to  be  welcomed 
and  made  much  of  by  the  whole  neighborhood  as  well 
as  by  herself.  Roland  read  it  all  in  her  face,  and  his 
expression  softened. 
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"Have  them  come  up  to  the  house,  too,"  he  urged. 
"I  know  mother'll  be  willing." 

But  Granny  shook  her  head,  smiling  happily. 

"It's  been  a  long  spell  since  I  had  real  company  of 
my  own,"  she  said,  "an'  I  think  we'd  ruther  be  to- 
gether, jest  by  ourselves.  But  Fm  jest  as  much  obli- 
gated to  your  ma.  Be  sure  an'  tell  her  that.  Land !" 
with  a  flutter  of  excitement  as  a  merry  jangling  of 
sleigh  bells  sounded  outside,  "if  there  ain't  your  ma. 
Here,  Roland,  you  stiddy  me  a  little  while  I  get  up." 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  standing  on  the  steps, 
with  Granny  in  the  sleigh  and  disappearing  around  a 
curve  in  the  road.  The  goat,  browsing  on  an  old 
boot  half  covered  by  the  snow,  brought  a  sudden  look 
of  resolution  to  Roland's  face. 

"Ethel,"  he  said,  "you  go  in  and  get  the  harness  we 
saw  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  I'll  hunt  round  for  the 
wagon.  Charlie,  you  keep  the  goat  from  running 
away.  The  place  where  they  got  the  Christmas  greens 
for  our  house  isn't  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we 
can  go  there  and  back  before  Granny  Briggs  returns. 
Mother  will  give  her  a  good  long  ride,  I  know." 

"Roland  Travers,  you're  not  going  to  decorate  for 
those  horrid  boys!" 

"Did  you  see  Granny's  face  when  she  said  'dear 
boys'  ?"  asked  Roland  by  way  of  reply. 

Ethel  was  silent,  but  her  face  flushed  and  softened. 
Charlie  laughed. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  Ethel,  Roland,"  he  said. 
"That  was  just  words.  Ethel's  eyes  were  misty  with 
tears.  I  saw  them.  She  says  things  just  to — to  ease 
her  conscience  about  being  too  soft  hearted.  Of  course 
we'll  get  the  holly  and  other  stuff,  and  we'll  do  the 
decorating,  too.  Granny's  too  lame.  And  Ethel  will 
try  to  do  most  of  the  work,  and  the  hardest.  I  know 
her.  Perhaps  she'll  even  insist  on  driving  the  billy 
goat,  for  all  it  used  to  chase  her  \yith  head  down." 

Ethel  looked  a  little  self-conscious,  for  she  had 
been  planning  to  do  that  very  thing.  But  chaffing 
could  not  thwart  her.  A  few  minutes  later,  when  Billy 
was  in  his  harness  in  front  of  the  cart,  she  stepped 
resolutely  to  his  head,  half  expecting  to  be  knocked 
from  her  feet  the  next  moment.  But  no,  whether 
Billy  had  grown  more  tractable  with  age  or  separation 
from  his  rough  masters,  or  whether  he  was  really 
pleased  to  feel  himself  again  in  harness,  they  could 
only  conjecture.  But  after  a  few  recollective  shakes 
of  his  head  and  twitches  of  his  body  he  struck  off 
briskly,  with  Ethel  guiding. 

Holly  was  plentiful  and,  this  year,  was  unusually 
well  supplied  with  berries.  They  selected  as  much  of 
it  and  of  "Christmas  ferns"  and  green  vines  as  the 
wagon  would  hold;  then,  with  Ethel  leading  Billy, 
and  Charlie  carrying  a  small  cedar  over  his  shoulders 
and  Roland  dragging  a  mass  of  green  boughs  by  a 
cord,  they  started  back  over  the  snow  to  Granny 
Briggs's  home. 

As  Roland  had  said,  his  mother  gave  Granny  a 
good  long  ride,  and  before  she  returned  they  had 
changed  the  little  house  into  a  veritable  Christmas 
bower,  with  the  cedar  tree  placed  firmly  at  one  side  of 
the  living  room.  After  it  was  all  done  they  stood  back 
and  surveyed  their  work  with  almost  surprised  satis- 
faction. 

"It's  partly  the  rooms  being  so  small  that  gives  it 
such  a  pretty  effect,"  said  Ethel  critically.  "Now  we 
must  have  mother  send  down  the  Christmas  dinner 
and  we'll  bring  along  some  of  the  sprays  of  mistletoe 


that  uncle  sent.    It  does  look  pretty." 

"And  all  for  those  horrid  boys,"  Charlie  suggested 
mischievously. 

The  next  day  the  horrid  boys  arrived,  but  by  that 
time  Roland  and  Ethel  and  Charlie  had  forgotten  all 
about  them,  they  were  so  engrossed  in  the  fun  of  the 
big  house,  with  their  own  company  arriving. 

But  the  day  after  Christmas  they  were  called  down 
to  the  door,  where  they  found  Tucker  and  Bill  and 
Willet,  still  large  and  rough  looking,  but  neatly  dressed 
and  with  friendly  grins  on  their  faces. 

"Hullo,  Roland  an'  Ethel  an'  Charlie,"  Tucker 
called.  "How  nice  ye're  lookin'.  We'd  'd'  been  up 
yesterday  to  say  'Merry  Christmas,'  but  was  pretty 
busy.  We  thought  mebbe  you  an'  your  friends  might 
like  to  go  skatin'  this  week,  so  we've  cleaned  the  snow 
off  the  pond  an'  swept  the  ice  clean  with  brooms.  It's 
fine  skatin'  there  now." 

"Cleaned  off  all  that  snow!"  exclaimed  Roland. 
"Why,  we  were  looking  at  it  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  gave  the  pond  up  as  a  bad  job.  It  must  have  been 
a  lot  of  work. 

"  'T  was  a  ruther  stiff  job,"  acknowledged  Tucker. 

"Well,  we're  awfully  obliged.  Of  course  you'll  go 
skating  with  us  ?" 

"If  ye  don't  mind." 

"Mind.  We  want  you  to,  sure.  You  used  to  be 
fine  skaters.  But  don't  stand  out  there  in  thd  cold. 
Come  in  and  spend  the  day  with  us.  We're  having 
lots  of  fun." 

Tucker  and  Bill  and  Willet  hesitated,  but  only  for 
a  moment.  Then  they  grinned  broadly  and  filed  into 
the  big  house. 
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An  Up*to*Date  School 

The  public  schools  of  LeSueur,  Minn.,  under  the 
superintendence  of  F.  E.  Hamlin,  are  in  the  van  with 
the  best  schools  of  the  day.  The  cuts  below  show  two 
up-to-date  features  of  these  schools. 

The  sewing-  room  is  used  for  some  other  classes 
as  well.     It  is  equipped  as  follows: 
2  sewing  tables  3  ft.  by  9  ft.,  37  in.  high,  made 

in  the  school $20.00 

1  instructor's  table  3  ft  by  41/^  ft,  34  in.  high.      12.00 
12  chairs    12.00 

2  sewing  machines 47 .  00 


I  mirror  6.00 

I  oak  screen,  rtade  in  the  school 2.00 


$99.00 
It  has  taken  two  years  to  equip  as  above  and  they 
have  every  thing  they  want  but  they  are  figuring  on 
getting  an  adjustable  form  for  demonstration  work 
in  fitting,  and  a  revolving  stand  and  attachment  for 
accurately  marking  skirt  lengths.  These  will  amount 
to  $15  or  $20  and  will  complete  the  equipment.  About 
30  high  school  girls  use  the  sewing  room.  The  7th 
and  8th  grades  do  no  machine  sewing  and  use  their 
respective  rooms. 


THe  Seivintf  Room 


The  shop  is  used  only  for  wood  working  and  is 
located  in  the  basement.  It  is  25  ft.  by  33  ft,  and  ad- 
joins the  engine  room.  Eventually  if  desired  they 
can  easily  employ  power  for  lathes,  etc.  At  present 
it  is  equipped  with  12  benches,  each  with  two  vises, 
and  with  the  usual  tools  for  each  bench  and  the  neces- 
sary general  tools.     The  cost  runs  about  as  follows: 

12  benches  and  tools $160.00 

•Cupboards  built  by  the  pupils,  lumber  only. .  .     25.00 
Teacher's  table    2.00 


$187.00 


Seventh  and  Eighth  grade  boys  and  first  two  years 
of  high  school  use  this  shop.  They  will  probably 
have  to  add  more  benches  and  increase  to  some  ex- 
tent the  tool  equipment  as  there  frequently  arises  the 
need  of  some  tool  they  do  not  have.  The  wood  is 
bought  at  beginning  of  year  of  various  thickness  and 
variety.  This  year  they  got  oak,  bass  wood,  cedar, 
gum  wood,  and  butternut  at  a  cost  of  about  $70.00. 
The  pieces  desired  are  cut  out  of  the  boards  by  the 
pupil  wishing  them. 

This  equipment  can  be  obtained  of  the  N.  W. 
School  Supply  Co.  or  of  any  other  large  supply  house. 


THe  SHop 
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Country'  Schools 

In  some  particulars  the  country  schools  are  the 
most  important  part  of  our  great  school  system.  If 
^  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  a  large  majority 
of  the  men  and  women  who  will  be  most  prominent 
'  and  influential  in  the  nation  forty  years  hence  are  those 
who  will  lay  the  foundation  of  their  education  in  the 
country  schools  of  today. 

A  good  country  school  may  be  made  more  nearly 
an  ideal  school  than  any  other  school.  The  pupils  in 
the  country  are  usually  more  tractable,  more  open  to 
the  teachers'  influence,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it, 
than  are  the  pupils  in  cities  or  towns.  Besides  they  are 
less  liable  to  be  distracted  by  disturbing  influences,  and 
their  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance  are  great 
helps  to  their  advancement,  both  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  in  whatever  else  enters  into  true  education. — 
S.  M.  Barret,  editor  of  Oklahoma  School  Herald 


AnsMrer  to  Problem 

The  following  solution  to  the  problem  on  page  15, 
in  September  school  education  comes  from  Elsie 
Dickerman,  age  11,  Grade  6,  Viola,  Mimi.,  public 
schools.    He;*  teacher  is  Bessie  G.  Jeneween. 

The  butcher  pays  the  women  $2  for  five  chickens, 
two  of  the  first  lot  and  three  of  the  second  lot.  After 
taking  them  out  of  the  two  crates  10  times,  the  second 
lot  were  all  gone,  therefore  he  takes  the  remaining  10 
good  chickens  and  sells  at  the  sarne  rate  as  the  mixed 
lots,  thus  making  $1. 

Because  12  bunches  at  $2  a  bunch  is  $24,  the  price 
the  butcher  paid,  which  is  $1  less-  than  the  price  oflFered. 

department  of  ^radical  cMethods 

The  feature  of  this  Department  Is  ways  of  doing  or  devices 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  In  schoolroom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  Informed  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them. 

Suggestions  for  Simple  Gaines 

By  Maud  Nichols 

1.  Place  a  hoop,  with  a  call  bell  suspended  from 
the  top,  where  balls  or  bean  bags  can  be  thrown  thru 
it.  A  child  stands  at  a  certain  distance  and  tries  to 
throw  balls  or  bags  thru  the  hoop  and  strike  the  bell. 
Children  clap  hands  when  the  bell  is  struck. 

2.  Hang  the  first  gift  balls  on  a  frame,  in  the  or- 
der of  the  prismatic  colors.      Blindfold  a  child  and 
change  the  position  of  the  balls.     Have  the  child  who  . 
has  been  blindfolded  replace  them  in  the  proper  order. 

3.  Arrange  the  balls  as  before.  A  child  names  the 
color  of  the  ball  he  wishes  to  strike.  He  throws  a 
rubber  ball  toward  it  and  if  successful  in  striking  it 
the  colored  ball-  is  removed.  Another  child  tries  and 
so  on  until  all  the  balls  are  removed. — Kindergarten 
Rcviezv 

fWe  know  from  experience  that  the  above  games 
are  pleasing,  instructive,  and  helpful.  We  have  tried 
them,  and  other  similar  ones,  with  interest  and  profit. 
— Editor] 


An  OjibMray*  Composition 

[The  following  description  of  a  bat  was  written  by 
a  pupil  of  Miss  Alice  Pendergast — a  fourth  grade  boy 
of  the  Ojibway  tribe.  A  live  bat  was  the  subject  of 
the  sketch,  and  the  drawing  reproduced  below  was 
made  by  the  pupil.  Miss  Pendergast's  school  is  at 
Leeoh  Lake,  Minn.] 

THe  Bat 

Sam  King,  Onigum,  Minn. 


This  is  a  bat.  The  color  of  the  bat  is  a  dark  gray. 
In  Ojibway  he  is  called  "Ah-pa-quanah-gee." 

The  bat  has  two  feet  and  there  are  five  toes  on 
each  foot.    The  toes  are  covered  with  fine  hair. 

The  bat  has  two  wings  with  one  little  claw  on  each 
wing. 

He  hangs  downward  when  he  sleeps. 

His  ears  are  small  and  thin. 

He  sleeps  during  the  day  and  flys  around  at  night. 
He  lives  on  insects. 


Optimism  is  the  faith  that  leads  to  achievement; 
nothing  can  be  done  without  hope. — Helen  Keller 


There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness. 
And  nothing^so  royal  as  truth. 

—Alice  Cary 


Good  Advice  to  TaRe  Home 

"Don't  grumble,  don't  bluster,  don't  dream,  and  don't 
shirk ; 
Don't  think  of  your  worries,  but  think  of  your  work. 
The  worries  will  vanish,  the  work  will  be  done ; 
No  man  sees  his  shadow  who  faces  the  sun." 

— Albany  Citizen 


Cecil  was  much  impressed  by  the  Sunday  school 
teacher's  plea  for  missions  and  decided  to  save  his  pen- 
nies for  the  heathen.  He  made  a  great  effort  and 
failed  once  or  twice.  Then  he  prayed.  "O  Lord."  he 
begged,  "please  help  me  save  my  money  and — don't 
let  Jim,  the  peanut  man,  come  down  this  street." 

— Cleveland  Leader 


Many  years'  experience  and  observation  in 
school  work  have  convinced  us  that  valuable  results 
in  teaching  depend  far  more  upon  the  teacher's  abil- 
ity than  the  quality  of  text-books  used,  though  the 
latter  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impgrtance. 

— National  Educator 
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Blackboard  Draining 


Henrietta  Clopath 
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Constructive  Draiving  and  Design 

HeNRIETTA  CLOPATH 

The  coming  of  the  holiday  season  is  the  best  op- 
portunity for  this  work  in  the  schools,  as  all  children 
are  anxious  to  prepare  some  gift  for  parents  or  friend. 
Many  pretty  things  can  be  made  out  of  cardboard  or 
other  inexpensive  material.  Thfe  work  of  measuring, 
of  planning,  and  making  simple  objects  afford  in 
all  grades  good  exercise  in  manual  training. 

Primargr 

The  cutting  of  toys  out  of  bright  colored  paper  or 
light  cardboard  is  something  that  will  always  delight 
the  children.  See  the  patterns  for  toy  sled,  rocking 
chair,  cradle,  and  sketches  of  the  finished  objects  (i, 
2,  3,  4,  S). 

Without  the  addition  of  the  side  pieces  (3)  the 
cradle  is  a  toy  so  simple  that  it  can  be  made  by  the 


/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

smallest  children.  The  size  of  the  pattern  for  the  box 
cradle  (3)  is  ^yi  inches  by  4}^  inches.  The  dots  in- 
dicate where  the  paper  is  to  be  folded  and  the  lines, 
where  it  is  to  be  cut.  Fold  and  shape  the  edges  on 
both  sides.  Another  piece,  folded  in  just  the  same 
way  will  make  a  cover. 

The  Christmas  tree  is  always  a  most  attractive 
subject.  It  can  be  cut  out  of  dark  green  board  and 
decorated  with  all  sorts  of  objects  cut  out  of  paper 
of  different  colors. 

Have  the  children  of  the  second  and  third  years 
make  a  cover  for  a  little  booklet  where  their  best 
drawings  may  be  mounted. 
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same  letters  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 
Simple  Roman  initials  are  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
A  border  or  some  other  design  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  lettering  as  a  decoration  for  the  cover. 

For  the  drawings  which  are  to  be  pasted  on  the 
pages  of  the  booklet,  use  different  subjects.  A  snow 
landscape  with  Christmas  trees  as  they  grow  in  the 
forest ;  children  playing  in  the  snow ;  the  visit  of  Santa 
Claus;  the  reindeers;  all  these  are  favorite  subjects 
with  little  children. 

Make  the  snow  landscape  on  gray  paper,  using 
colored  crayons  and  white  chalk  or  crayon  for  £he 
snow. 

Let  the  children  paint  in  water  color  some  of  the 
simple  prints  published  by  School  Education.  The 
Merry  Christmas  card  with  holly,  and  the  book  mark 
with  flower  decoration.  The  little  figures,  with  Christ- 
mas wishes,  printed  on  postal  cards  and  blotter  cover, 
can  be  finished  in  colored  crayons.  (See  page  of  ad- 
vertising elsewhere  in  this  issue  for  designs  and  size.) 

Talks  given  to  the  children  at  this  season,  will  sug- 


u, 


"  hope   you  will  Kavecu 


II  kave  cu  jl[  erry    ukrishi^as  .  ? 


For  the  cover,  use  some  kind  of  gray  paper  like 
the  bogus  paper  or  English  crayon.  Fold  it  accord- 
ing to  the  desired  size,  making  it  a  little  larger  than 
the  pages  inside.  On  the  cover  may  be  printed  the 
word  Christmas,  with  the  date.  The  lettering  may  be 
copied  first  in  pencil,  then  in  water  color,  from  the 


gest  many  subjects  for  illustration.  Show  them  also 
reproductions  of  famous  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
Christmas  angels,  of  the  wise  men,  of  the  shepherds 
guided  by  the  star.  The  use  of  clay  and  the  making  of 
simple  object*  in  clay  is  much  to  be  recommended  for 
the  children. 
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who  louetb 

will  neuer 
voant  a  V 
faitkfulVy 


Book  MarK 


The  clay  may  be  purchased  in  bricks,  which  are 
softened  by  water  and  damp  cloths.  The  clay  can  also 
be  purchased  by  the  barrel  at  any  pottery. 

Representations  of  fruits,  vegetables,  animals,  and 
all  sorts  of  pottery  shapes  can  be  made  with  the  clay. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  clay  in  good  condi- 
tion, neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  and  each  child 
should  have  a  damp  cloth  with  which  to  keep  the 
fingers  moist. 

Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades 

The  best  results  in  constructive  and  decorative 
work  are  obtained  in  schools  which  have  both  a  man- 
ual training  and  a  drawing  department,  and  when 
the  two  departments  are-  working  together.  In  any 
case  the  mere  making  of  objects  should  not  be  the 
end,  but  these  objects  should  be  made  according  to 
certain  principles  in  construction  as  in  design.  Among 
the  conditions  of  good  construction  are  simplicity  in 
the  form  and  fitness,  that  is,  having  the  form  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  object. 

The  art  of  design  is  the  foundation  of  decoration. 
A  good  decoration  should  not  be  simply  applied  on 
the  form,  but  it  should  be  planned  in  connection  with 
the  form,  so  as  not  to  hide  it  but  to  beautify  it,  and 


above  all,  it  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  in- 
terfere with  the  usefulness  of  the  object. 

The  pupils  who  have  had  some  work  in  design 
during  the  previous  years  will  know  how  to  make 
conventional  arrangements  of  plant  forms,  or  of  ge- 
ometrical forms  for  the  decoration  of  the  different  ob- 
jects. Let  all  the  children  become  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  vertical,  horizontal,  parallel, 
circle,  square,  angle,  etc.  They  must  learn  how  to 
take  correct  measurements,  and  how  to  cut  straight 
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or  curved  lines.  In  the  making  of  designs  they  should 
understand  the  difference  between  representation  and 
decoration.  The  pupils  should,  as  often  as  possible, 
be  shown  samples  of  good  decoration,  and  be  taught 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  bad  in 
design. 

In  any  school  room  all  kinds  of  objects  can  be 
made  out  of  cardboard  and  decorated  by  the  pupils. 
Let  some  of  them  reproduce  patterns  drawn  on  the 
blackboard  while  others  will  be  able  to  invent  new 
patterns.  Let  all  try  to  make  designs  that  will  repre- 
sent the  shape  of  the  various  objects,  such  as  candy 
boxes,  match  safes,  hat  pin  holders,  book  and  maga- 
zine covers,  portfolios,  postal  cards,  place  cards,  pro- 
gram covers,  etc.  Other  objects  can*  be  made  of 
chamois  skin  or  denim,  such  as  pen  wipers,  button 
bags,  needle  books,  etc. 

Some  objects  can  be  made  of  stiff  linen  or  canvas. 

Make  a  mat,  for  instance,  to  put  on  the  table  un- 
der a  lamp.     Determine  first  the  size  of  the  mat. 


then  make  a  pattern  on  paper.  Plan  for  it  a  border  de- 
sign (illustration  6  shows  a  design  in  Greek  style). 
A  magazine  cover  may  be  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  is  also  a  good  subject  for  decoration  (7). 

Make  stencil  designs  to  be  applied  on  table  covers, 
and  draperies  for  doors  or  windows,  cushion  c<5vers, 
etc.  A  stencil  design  is  made  so  that  each  space  may 
be  cut  out.  This  is  done  after  the  design  has  been 
transferred  on  some  special  paper.  Afterwards  print 
on  the  cloth  thru  the  openings,  using  the  same  unit 
again,  either  for  a  border  or  in  some  other  arrange- 
ment (8).  Make  a  work  basket,  or  a  waste  paper 
basket,  with  panels  cut  out  of  strong  cardboard  and 
covered  with  plain  denim.  The  panels  being  sewed 
together  with  raffia.  First  make  exact  patterns  and 
plan  the  design  which  will  be  printed  on  the  cloth  after 
the  panels  have  been  covered. 

For  applying  designs  on  all  the  different  kinds  of 
cloth  use  the  easy  dyes,  which  are  sold  in  tubes,  like 
the  oil  paints.  Press  some  of  the  paint  out  of  the 
tube  and  dissolve  witK  water  before  using.  Use  only 
one  or  two  colors  or  shades  of  the  same  color  in  a 
design,  and  be  careful  to  have  the  color  harmonize  with 
the  cloth. 

Decorative  compositions  from  flowers  and  land-, 
scapes  may  be  used  in  the  making  of  calendars,  blot- 
ters, etc.  Draw  some  holly  either  from  the  black- 
board sketch  or  from  nature,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  finder  make  a  rectangular  composition  either  verti- 
cal or  horizontal. 

Many  pretty  things  can  be  modeled  in  clay  or  made 
in  tooled  leather,  both  materials  being  easy  to  work 
with  in  the  schools. 

Illuminated  texts  can  be  made  by  students  who 
have  had  some  practice  in  lettering.  Use  also  the 
prints  published  by  School  Education:  the  Christ- 
mas text  with  decorated  initial  letter,  and  the  New 
Year's  text  with  flower  decoration. 
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Yule-tide 


Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter. 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly, 
And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 

With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly;  • 
Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 

Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide; 
The  broad  flame  pennons  droop  and  Rap 

And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the  wind; 
Like  the  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap» 

Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  fear. 
Go  treading  the  soot-forest's  tangled  darks 

Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 

—LowelVs  *' Vision  of  Sir  Launfair 


Suggestions  for  GKristmas  Program 


MARY    C.   JUDD 


(With  the  nameroas  selertiGOs  or  poetry  given  in  difiFerent  parts  of  the 
paper,  and  the  Christmas  music,  it  should  be  possible  to  arrange  a  very 
successful  program .  We  would  suggest  that  the  "customs"  and  stories  be 
recited  or  read  by  different  pupils.  Some  of  the  poetry  may  be  set  to 
familiar  music— Ed,)  ^ 

Origin 

The  dale  December  25  was  not  settled  upon  by 
the  church  authorities  of  Jerusalem  and  Rome  until 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  although  there  are  many 
historical  accounts  of  a  day  having  been  thus  kept 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries.  January  6 
was  originally  observed  by  the  Church  of  the  East, 
but  December  25  was  chosen  by  the  Church  of  the 
West.  Possibly  the  theory  of  the  converting  of  the 
Saturnalian  sports  into  Christian  rejoicings  may  be 
true.  If  so,  that  is  one  reason  for  the  choice  of  our 
present  date,  which  was  accepted  by  all  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  the  sixth  century. 

This  Saturnalia,  or  Feast  of  Saturn,  began  at  the 
time  of  the  lengthening  days,  December  22,  and 
continued  for  several  weeks.  It  was  made  a  season 
of  great  rejoicing.  Slaves  were  freed,  masters 
served  their  servants,  every  one  exchanged  gifts,  and, 
as  now,  it  was  the  happiest  of  holidays.  The  church 
fathers  were  wise  in  utilizing  this  season  of  rejoicing 
and  making  it  a  Christian  festival  of  the  nativity, 
calling  it  Christmastide.  In  many  countries,  Christ- 
mastide  continue*  ^ —  ti^'  5  or  fourteen  days. 


Russia 

Among  the  wealthy,  large  house-parties  of  young 
girls  are  very  popular.  These  parties  are  closely 
chaperoned  by  the  lady  whose  guests  they  are  for 
the  Christmas  week.  Balls,  skating  parties,  etc., 
are  popular  amusements,  as  with  the  Americans  in 
the  North. 

Among  the  poorer  and  middle  class,  the  mythical 
Babouscka  takes  the  place  of  our  Santa  Claus.  She 
is  an  old  woman,  devoted  in  her  love  to  little  chil- 
dren, brir\ging  them  the  simplest  of  toys  and  other 
gifts,  and  beloved  by  all  for  her  kindliness.  The 
Greek  church,  the  State  religion  of  Russia,  has  elab- 
orate services  for  Christmas  day  and  week. 

Story  of  Babouscka 

Is  Babouscka  Santa  Claus'  wife  ?  No,  indeed.  She 
is  a  lone  old  woman  who  has  flitted  over  the  Russian 
snows  and  through  the  Russian  streets  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

She  is  searching  for  a  certain  little  Child;  and  she 
peeps  into  the  windows  at  the  supper  hour  to  see  if 
He  is  there.  She  peeps  into  still  bedrooms  and 
lifts  the  coverlids  from  little  faces,  so  softly  to  see 
if  the  Child  is  there.  You  would  say,  "It  is  the  wind 
blowing,"  for  she  may  be  heard  any  cold  day  in  win- 
ter or  in  blustering  March;  but  the  little  Russian 
child  would  say,  **No,  that  is  the  Babouscka.  * 

They  love  her  dearly  for  they  know  she  brings 
them  little  gifts  of  sweets  and  toys  on  Christmas  eve. 
They  all  watch  for  her  face,  but  rarely  is  a  little 
one  made  happy  by  seeing  the  Babouscka,  and  then 
his  mother  says  it  must  have  been  a  dream,  for  she 
never  has  seen  the  dear,  crooked  body.  Then  the 
children  beg  for  the  story  of  how  she  came  to  be 
searching  and  flitting  so  like  the  wind.  The  dear 
Russian  mother  tells  them  this  t^le  that  was  told  to 
her  by  her  mother  : 

Years  and  years  ago,  the  Babouscka,  who  was 
even  then  an  wrinkled  old  woman,  was  busy  one 
winter  night  sweeping  out  her  hut.  She  lived  in  the 
coldest  place  in  the  coldest  corner  of  Russia.  Four 
roads  met  only  a  feW  rods  from  her  hut,  and  these 
roads  were  filled  with  snow.  She  hurried  to  finish 
her  sweeping,  for  she  was  too  poor  to  buy  candles 
so  as  to  work  after  dark.    Sunset  was  her  bedtime. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  her  sweeping,  she  stopped 
Coming  down  the  loneliest  of  the  white  roads  by  her 
hut  was  a  long  train  of  people.  They  were  walking 
slowly,  asking  each  other  questions  and  peering  un- 


der their  hand-shaded  eyes.  They  seemed  to  be 
puzzled  which  road  to  choose  at  the  four  corners  by 
Babouscka's  hut. 

Finally  the  grand  procession  stopped  just  in  front 
of  Babouscka's  door.  She  saw  three  kings  sitting 
on  three  snow-white  camels.  The  crowns  upon  the 
heads  of  the  three  kings  glistened  with  diamonds 
like  frozen  snow-stars.  Their  heavy  fur  cloaks  were 
white  with  falling  snow.  She  saw  the  long  train  of 
servants,  whose  eyes  and  hair  were  so  dark  they 
were  like  the  people  of  the  East. 

Each  of  the  three  kings  carried  a  present  before 
him  on  his  snow-white  camel.  One  carried  a  beauti- 
ful transparent  jar  of  golden  liquid.  Somehow  Ba- 
bouscka  knew  that  it  was  myrrh.  Another  had  in  his 
hand  a  bag  made  of  cloth-of-gold,  full  of  gold.  The 
third  king  held  close  to  his  side  a  carved  stone  vase, 
from  which  escaped  a  delicious  perfume  that  scented 
the  air  like  the  breath  of  roses.  Babouscka  knew 
that  it  was  frankincense. 

The  servants  knocked  at  her  door,  but  she  was  so 
terribly  frightened  that  she  ran  and  hid  herself.  They 
had  seen  her,  and  begged  her  to  open  the  door.  At 
last  she  did  so.  Then  they  wanted  to  know  which 
was  the  right  road  to  Jerusalem. '  She  knew  only  the 
way  across  the  fields  to  the  nearest  village  and  she 
could  not  tell  them  any  more  than   that. 

"That  is  enough  for  us  to  know  to-night,"  they  an- 
swered.    "Will  you  guide  us  to  the  nearest  village?" 

Her  hut  had  never  seemed  so  cosy  and  warm  be- 
fore. It  was  growing  colder  and  darker  in  the  snow- 
storm outside.    "No,  I  will  not  go,'*  she  answered. 


The  three  kings  said  :  "We  are  following  a  star 
that  will  lead  us  to  a  little  town  where  a  wonderful 
Child  has  been  born.  He  is  a  King.  We  will  give 
him  these  gifts  and  lay  our  crowns  at  his  feet.  Come 
with  us,  Babouscka.  Will  you  not  do  so  much 
for  him  ?  " 

The  snow-clouds  were  hiding  the  star,  and  the 
wretched  hut  seemed  dearer  to  Babouscka  than 
any  king's  palace.  She  would  not  help,  even  with 
the  little  that  she  knew,  to  guide  the  three  kings 
toward  the  place  where  the  young  Child  was  born. 
The  procession  passed  on,  and  that  night  Babouscka 
slept  safely  in  her  hut. 

The  next  morning  her  heart  hurt  her  for  refusing 
the  bit  of  help  she  could  have  given.  Then  came  a 
wild  desire  to  see  the  young  Child.  She  left  the 
lonely  hut  ^nd  sought  the  cities,  where  children's 
faces  were  most  plentiful.  She  dreamed  of  the 
wondrous  Child  that  the  three  kings  sought.  Her 
heart  ached,  for  she  wished  to  find  Him  and 
worship  Him  as  her  King.  She  has  searched  for 
Him  all  these  years  ! 

She  carries,  in  a  wicker  basket,  simple  gifts  of 
little  toys  to  give  to  the  little  ones,  so  they  will  not 
be  frightened  by  her  crooked  form.  She  reads 
their  faces  at  a  glance  to  see  if  here  or  there  is  the 
Child  she  seeks.  Some  loving  eyes  and  sniiles  hold 
her  for  a  second;  then  she  is  gone.  Her  heart  tells 
her  she  will  know  the  child  King  when  she  sees  Him. 


For  nearly  two  thousand  years  she  has  flitted  over 
Russian  Snows  seeking  the  Child  she  once  might 
have  seen.  Crooked,  wrinkled,  old  and  sorry,  she 
looks  into  each  baby  face,  always  seeking.  Will 
she  find  Him  at  last  ? 

—Adapted from  Adelaide  Skeelin  ''Wide  Awaked 
Germany 

In  North  Germany,  the  gifts  are  often  bestowed 
by  Ruprecht,  a  kind  of  Santa  Claus,  who  appears  at 
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the  door,  gives  a  sharp  knock,  thrusts  in  the  gifts 
and  disappears.  The  Christmas  tree  of  evergreen  is, 
as  all  know,  of  German  origin.  Often  the  Christ 
Child  is  there  in  the  shape  of  a  waxen  figure  guard- 
ing and  hallowing  tne  simple  gifts  upon  the  tree. 

Christinas  Tree 


MARY  A.  MC  HUGH 


You  come  from  a  land  where  the  snow  li^s  deep 

In  forest  grand,  on  mountain  steep, 

Where  the  days  are  short,  and  the  nights  are  long, 

And  never  a  sky-lark  sings  his  song. 

Have  you  seen  the  wild  deer  in  his  mountaim  home, 

And  watched  the  descent  of  the  brown  pine  cone  ? 

Do  you  miss  your  mates  in  the  land  of  snow. 

Where  none  but  the  evergreen  branches  grow  f 


Dear  tree,  we  will  dress  you  in  robes  so  bright 

There  ne'er  could  be  seen  a  prettier  sight; 

In  glittering  balls,  and  tinkling  bells. 

And  the  star  which  the  story  of  Christmas  tells; 

On  every  branch  we  will  place  a  light, 

That  shall  send  its  gleam  through  the  starry  night; 

And  the  little  children  will  gather  there 

And  carol  their  songs  in  voices  fair; 

And  we  hope  that  you  never  will  homesick  be. 

You  beautiful,  beautiful  Christmas  tree. 

Bns^land 

In  England  Christmas  has  been,  since  the  intro- 
Juction  of  Christianity,  one  of  the  greatest  holir 
days. '  During  the  Commonwealth,  Parliament  abol- 
ished Christmas  and  all  its  merrymaking,  from  the 
boar's-head  breakfast  of  Christmas  morn  to  the  sing- 
ing of  Christmas  songs  and  carols.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  brief  existence  of  this  law  "the  eating  of 
a  piece  of  mince  pie  was  a  proof  of  heresy." 

Eng/isA  Customs,  Previous  to  this  law,  a  Christ- 
mas breakfast  must  have  a  boar's  head  stuck  with 
rosemary  and  an  apple  or  orange  in  its  mouth.  Din- 
ner must  be  completed  with  plum  porridge  and 


mince  pie.  A  roasted  peacock  bedecked  with  its 
own  gorgeous-feathered  skin  was  the  ppecial  Christ- 
mas bird  of  the  rich.  These  customs  never  fully  re- 
turned after  the  Restoration. 

Decoration,  The  English  decorate  their  homes  at 
Christmas  with  ivy,  holly,  evergreen  and  mistletoe. 
The  last  is  rarely  brought  into  church  decoration, 
probably  because  of  its  Druidical  associations. 
These  decorations  must  be  destroyed  before  Febru- 
ary 2,  or  disaster  will  follow  for  ekch  twig  left. 

Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  baies  and  mistletoe, 
Down  with  the  holly,  ivie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  dresst  the  Christmas  hall; 

That  so  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind; 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me,' 
So  many  goblins  you  shall  see. 

—Old  English  Rhyme. 
Christmas  Caroling: 

Till  recently,  in  the  west  of  England,  about  seven 
or  eight  o'clock  oh  Christmas  eve,  cakes  were 
drawn  hot  from  the  oven,  cider  or  beer  exhilarated 
the  spirits  of  all  in  the  house,  and  the  singing  of 
carols  was  continued  late  into  the  night.  On  Christ- 
mas day  these  carols  took  the  place  of  psalms  in  all 
churches,  especially  at  the  evening  services,  the 
congregation  joining. 

In  Wales,  Christmas  caroling  is  still  kept  up,  per- 
haps to  a  greater  extent  than  in  England. 
Qod  Rest  Ye 


Air  :  •'/  Can  Not  Tell  How  Precious," 

God  rest  ye,  merry  gentlemen,  let  nothing  you  dismay, 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior,  was  bom  on  Christmas  day. 

The  dawn  rose  red  o'er  Bethlehem,  the  stars  shone  through  the 

gray. 
When  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  bom  on  Christmas  day. 

God  rest  ye,  little  children;  let  nothing  you  affright. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  your  Savior,  was  bom  this  happy  night. 

Along  the  hills  of  Galilee,  the  white  flocks  sleeping  lay. 
When  Christ,  the  Child  of^Nazareth,  was  bom  on  Christmas  day 

God  rest  ye,  all  good  Christians,  upon  this  blessed  mom. 
The  Lord  of  all  good  Christians,  was  of  a  woman  bom. 

Now  all  your  sorrows  He  doth  heal,  your  sins  He  takes  away; 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  bom  on  Christmas  day. 

Open  Sesame^    Ginn  &»  Co.,  Puds, 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  Christmas  carols  of 
different  lands  may  have  origihated  in  the  songs  of 
the  feasts  kept  by  the  European  nations  before  they 
adopted  Christianity.  In  England  and  Germany, 
many  of  these  carol  singers  are  children  to  whom 
the  people  give  a  pittance  when  the  songs  are  fin- 
ished. Many  of  the  old-time  carols  are  sung  to  this 
day.  The  custom  has  never  been  adopted  to  any 
extent  in  America. 
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ihe  Carolers 

Twelve  sleepy  little  boys,^  rubbing  their  eyes  and 
stretching  their  mouths  wide  as  ever  they  could 
with  yawns,  were  standing  in  the  snow,  waiting. 
They  were  right  under  the  window  of  their  dear 
old  godfather's  house,  arid  it  was  early  Christ- 
mas morning — long  before  day  had  thought  of 
breaking.  Suddenly  out  on  the  frosty  air  their 
voices  spoke,  chiming  so  sweetly  that  the  dear  god- 
father must  certainly  have  thought  he  was  dreaming 
of  angels  as  he  waked. 

Upstairs,  inside  the  house,  in  his  own  little  bed- 
room, and  on  his  own  old-fashioned  bed,  the  old 
man  lay.  Suddenly  he^sat  up,  brushed  his  nightcap 
away  from  his  ears,  and  thi's  is  what  he  heard  : 

Carol,  brothers,  carol, 

Carol  joyfully; 
Carol  the  good  tidings, 

Carol  merrily. 
Carol  but  in  gladness, 

Not  in  songs  of  earth,  \ 

On  the  Savior's  birthday 

Hallowed  by  our  mirth. 

And  the  dear  godfather  wiped  away  a  tear,  for  he 
knew  that  these  little  lads  must  surely  love  him 
if  they  would  creep  out  of  their  trundle-beds  so 
early  on  a  cold  morning  to  remind  him  of  the  Christ 
Child  and  His  coming.  The  good  man  crept  out  of 
his  warm  bed  to  go  the  window.  Just  then  the 
singers  beg  m  the  second  verse  : 

While  the  heavens  are  telling 

To  mankind  good-will. 
Only  love  and  kindness 

Every  bosom  fill; 
And  pray  a  gladsome  Christmas 

For  all  good  Christian  men; 
Carol,  brothers,  carol, 

Christmas  day  again. 

He  threw  open  his  window  wide  and  called  to  his 
little  godchildren,  and  they  came  into  the  large  hall 
and  warmed  themselves  by  the  fireplace.  He  gave 
them  raisins  and  cake  to  eat,  for  they  had  not  had 
any  breakfast.  Then  by  the  candlelight  the  god- 
father showed  them  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Christ 
Child  and -His  lovely  mother.  He  told  them  how 
Jesus  loved  the  world  and  served  the  poor  and  sick. 

There  in  the  fire-light  the  boys  sang  their 
sweet  songs  over  and  over  for  him,  and  when  the 
Christmas  morning  broke  over  the  village,  the  god- 
father kissed  each  rosy  face  and  sent  his  beloved 
godchildren  with  gifts  in  their  hands  to  go  to  the 
ooor  and  old,  to  waken  them  with  their  joyful  songs 
of  Christ's  birth. 

—Andrea  Hofer's  '' Child s  Christ  TaUsr 
c:hristmas  Chimes 

In  Berlin,  bands  of  music  are  heard  as  the  mid- 
night hour  ushers  in  December  25.      Music  from 


chimes  welcomes  the  day  in  England  and  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  also  in  many  cities'  in  the 
United  States. 
In  America 

In  the  South  the  morning  greeting  on  Christmas  is 
"Christmas  Gift,"  probably  a  reminder  of  the  ante- 
bellum days  when  such  a  greeting  would  receive  a 
literal  response.  In  the  North,  "Merry  Christmas" 
is  echoed  everywhere.  The  custom  of  making  this 
a  holiday  has  become  very  general.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  half  century  that  the  customs  of  giv- 
ing and  merrymaking  have  prevailed  in  New  Eng- 
land at  Christmas.  It  was  because  of  the  Puritan's 
dislike  to  the  day  that  the  beauty  of  its  consecra- 
tion to  unselfish  deeds  was  unheeded. 

Christmas  in  America  in  1621.  The  Puritans  de- 
nounced not  only  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols, 
but  the  observance  of  Christmas  itself  as  pernicious 
and  unscriptural.  What  was  done  the  first  Christ- 
mas is  described  in  the  quaint  language  of  Governor 
Bradford  : 

"On  ye  day  called  Christmas  day  ye  Govr.  called  them  out 
to  worke  (as  was  used),  but  ye  most  this  new  company  excused 
themselves  and  said  it  went  against  their  consciences  to  work  on 
ye  day.  So  ye  Govr.  told  them  that  if  they  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience,  he  would  spare  them  until  they  were  better  informed. 
So  he  led  away  ye  rest  and  left  them,  but  when  they  came 
home  at  noon  from  their  worke,  he  found  them  in  ye  streete  at 
play,  openly,  some  pitching  ye  barr,  and  some  at  stool e-ball, 
and  such  like  sports;  so  he  went  to  them  and  took  away  their  im- 
plements and  told  them  that  it  was  against  his  conscience,  that 
they  should  play  and  others  worke.  If  they  made  ye  keeping  of 
it  a  matter  of  devotion,  let  them  kepe  their  houses,  but  there 
should  be  no  gaming  or  revelling  in  ye  streets." 

— St,  Nicholas. 

But  happily  that  is  past,  and  now-a-days,  east,west, 
north  and  south  keep  it  alike,  in  all  its  hearty  cheer 
and  pleasant  gift-giving. 

American  Customs,  This  country,  with  its  people 
gathered  from  all  lands,  has  adopted  the  Christmas 
customs  of  all.  Evergreen  wreaths  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  shop  and  residence  windows  on  Decem- 
ber 25.  The  Christmas  tree  of  Germany  is  in  each 
home,  and  stockings  are  hung  up  as  in  Belgium. 
Mistletoe  trom  the  South  hangs  from  many  a  North- 
ern chandelier,  and  the  holly  leaves  and  berries 
mean  Christmas  cheer  as  much  to  us  as  to  our  Eng- 
lish cousins.  The  Christmas  feasting  begins  with  a 
surfeiting  breakfast  and  finishes  with  a  royal  meal 
at  which  are  many  meats  and  sweets.  The  turkey 
2^nd  cranberries,  it  is  said,  are  the  only  real  Ameri 
can  dishes. 

5anta  Claus'  Petition 

Dear  Children  : 

I  write  in  great  haste  just  to  say 

I've  met  witli  an  accident  coming  this  way. 

As  Christmas  is  near  and  Tve  so  much  to  do, 

I  really  must  beg  a  slight  fivor.of  you; 

And  unless  I  mistake,  the  small  folks  of  this  nation 
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Will  spare  poor  old  Santa  great  mortification, 
By  setting  about  with  their  might  and  their  main 
To  see  that  the  accident  is  righted  again. 
You  know,  I  suppose  that  the  distance  is  great 
I  travel  each  year;  and  for  fear  I'll  be  late, 
I  whip  up  my  reindeer,  and  make  each  good  steed, 
Go  prancing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
This  year  my  big  sleigh  was  as  full  as*t  could  hold; 
I  wrapped  me  up  warm — for  the  weather  was  cold — 
And  started  once  more  on  my  gay  Christmas  tour, 
With  lightest  of  hearts,  you  may  be  very  sure. 
Hi!  how  the  bells  jingled  and  mingled  in  tunel 
I  bowed  to  the  stars  and  I  winked  to  the  moon. 
I  found  myself  crossing  the  great  open  sea, 
With  dolphins  and  merchildren  gazing  at  me; 
I  bent  a  bit  over  the  side  of  my  sleigh 
To  wave  them  my  hand,  when — ^ah  mel  lackaday! — 
A  stocking  crammed  full  to  the  very  small  toe 
Fell  over  the  back  to  the  sea  down  below. 
And  there  the  merchildren  made  merry  ado, 
With  toys  I  had  meant  for  some  dear  one  of  you. 
So  this  is  my  accident  and  I  would  ask — 
I  know  you  won't  deem  it  a  troublesome  task — 
That  if  you  should  see  some  poor  child  with  no  toys, 
Upon  Christmas  mom,  dear  girls  and  dear  boys. 
You'll  know  the  fat  stocking  he  was  to  have  had 
Is  deep  in  the  sea,  and  poor  Santa  is  sad, 
And  see  that  the  accident's  righted,  because 
Twill  be  a  great  favor  to 

Yours,       Santa  Claus. 

—S/,  Nicholas, 
Legends 

Christmas  legends  of  flowers,  as  the  "Christmas 
Rose"  and  "Christmas  Thorn,"  are  very  many.  The 
Black  Forest  has  given  us  several  very  beautiful 
tales  of  the  Christ  Child,  and  the  early  church 
fathers  have  preserved,  and  possibly  originated, 
some  legends  that  teach  exquisite  lessons  of  faith 
and  duty. 

The  Legend  of  the  Holly  or  Holy-Tree 
The  child  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
Herod,  the  wicked  Roman  ruler,  was  jealous  of  the 
little  babe,  for  the  wise  men  who  came  from  the  far 
East,  led  by  the  wonderful  star,  had  said  the  child 
was  to  be  a  king. 

Herod  sent  out  an  order  that  all  children  in  Beth- 
lehem under  two  years  of  age  should  be  slain  by  the 
sword.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  warned 
Mary  and  her  husband  Joseph  to  take  the  child  far 
away  into  Egypt  before  Herod's  cruel  order  had 
come  to  Bethlehem. 

Painters  have  tried  to  picture  this  flight  into 
Egypt.  Many  quaint  little  legends  have  been  told 
and  retold  of  plant  and  bird  and  beast  that  helped 
to  shield  the  Holy  Child  and  Mary  and  Joseph,  and 
the  legend  of  the  holly  is  very  dear  to  many. 

The  flight  had  to  be  the  in  darkness  of  the  night, 
for  Herod's  soldiers  were  very  fierce.  When  they 
wished  to  rest  it  must  be  in  the  shade  of  a  great  rock 
or  in  the 'darkness  of  tree  shadows.  Once  they 
rested  in  the  midst  of  a  little  copse,  the  trees  in 


which  were  covered  with  brown  leaves  ready  to  fall. 
But  not  a  leaf  fell  that  time  while  the  holy  family 
slept.      The    stout  thorns  kept   out  all   intruders. 
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whether  man  or  beast.  They  kept  faithful  watch 
over  their  wonderful  guest,  the  child  Jesus. 

When  Mary  and  the  Babe  awakened,  she  felt  such 
sweet  content  in  her  hiding-place,  and  the  Babe 
smiled  so  sweetly  at  the  silent  leaves,  that  she  asked, 
"What  shall  be  given  to  repay  you  for  shade  and 
comfort  ?  "  The  trees  were  silent.  They  had  no- 
thing to  ask  for.  Not  a  leaf  fell,  though  all  were 
ready  to  drop. 

The  Holy  Family  soon  left  the  little  copse.  Not 
a  thorn  hurt  their  hands  or  feet  as  they  parted  the 
branches  and  escaped  to  the  pathway  which  led  into 
Egypt.  Then  such  a  change  came  over  those  trees 
which  had  shielded  from  harm  the  wonderful  child 
of  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  The  sere  brown  leaves 
turned  to  a  glossy  green  which  never  changes.  The 
dull  brown  seeds  changed  to  blood-red  berries.  The 
brown,  thorny  copse  became  a  cluster  of  holy-trees. 

To  this  day  we  decorate  oyr  homes  at  Christmas- 
tide  with  holly.  And  the  green  glossy  leaves,  and 
blood-red  berries  never  look  more  beautiful  than 
when  they  are  helping  to  remind  us  that  it  is  the 
holy  time  of  Christmas. 


The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall 

The  holly  branch  shown  on  the  old  oak  wall. 

^fiayly.    The  Mistletoe  Bough. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 
The  moon  hid;  the  night  is  still; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

— Tennyson.    In  Memortcun^ 
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The  School  Entertainment 

c4UCE  E.  o4LLEN,  LawviUe,  N.  K 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Allen,  who  Is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  In  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  specially  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 


According  to  Season  -  IV 

The  Christinas  SnowflaKes 


A  study  of  the  forms  of  real  snowflakes  should 
precede  this. little  play.  Large  numbers  of  small  snow- 
flake-stars  should  be  cut  from  white  tissue  paper,  and 
several  large  snowflake-flowers  and  snowflake-stars  of 
various  styles  from  white,  silver,  or  gilt  paper — as 
many  of  each  as  are  needed  for  Division  3.  Make  the 
school,  grade,  or  pupils  selected  for  the  play,  into 
three  divisions.  Division  i  sings  the  Christmas  luUa-- 
by,  scatters  small  snowflake-stars,  and  joins  in  choruses 
as  directed  below.  Division  2  sings  **The  Coming  of 
the  Christmas  Snow,"  scatters  stars,  joins  in  choruses, 
etc.  Division  3  sings  "When  the  Christmas  Snow  Is 
Falling"  and  trims  the  Christmas  tree. 

Divisions  i  and  2  carry  the  small  snowflake-stars. 
Division  3  carries — one-half  snowflake-flowers,  the 
other  half  snowflake-stars.  If  desirable,  ihstead  of 
snowflake-stars,  one-half  the  third  division  may  carry 
real  ornaments  for  the  tree. 

The  Qiristmas  Snowflakes  are  grouped  on  stage 
and  as  each  division  takes  part  it  occupies  convenient 
central  position.  On  the  floor,  in  front  of  the  stage,  is 
a  small  Christmas  tree. 

Snowflakes  all  seem  to  be  looking  out  from  Cloudland 

to  Earth: 
One  after  another  (selected  ones  from  either  division) 

recites  : 

First       Cold  are  the  hills,  and  bleak  the  skies. 

Across  the  valley  silence  lies. 
Second  (all  listening)  : 

Somewhere  a  song  rings  soft  and  clear. 
Third  (all  looking  toward  east)  : 

A  radiance  as  of  stars  seems  near. 
Fourth    A  child  laughs  low,  and  then  I  heard 

The  music  of  a  whispered  word. 
Fifth     And  all  the  Snowflakes,  soft  and  sweet. 

That  little  whispered  Word  repeat. 
(Take  pretty  poses  of  silence,  secrecy,  etc.,  one  to  an- 
other.) 
Snoii^flakes     (repeat) :     "Christmas!"     "Christmas!" 

"Christmas!"    "List—" 
All  (facing  east,  recite  reverently)  : 

"The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still, 


The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist." 

— Tennyson 
All  (while  Division  i  takes  places)  : 

Hush !  while  the  earth  lies  slumbering. 
Afar  the  Christmas  Snowflakes  sing: 

Division  i 


sings : 

CKristsnas  I#«illal>9r 
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The  earth  has  fallen  sound  asleep 

Beneath  a  wintry  sky, 
Across  the  darkness,  glad  and  sweet, 

There  falls  a  lullaby: 

"Like  Mother's  kiss  when  prayers  are  said. 

And  lights  are  dim  and  low, 
So  o'er  the  earth  there  soon  shall  fall 

The  blessing  of  the  snow." 

"And  quietly  as  falling  flakes,"  ' 

The  tender  song  goes  on, 
"The  joy  and  peace  of  Christmastide 

Upon  the  earth  shall  dawn!" 

The  earth  smiles  in  its  happy  sleep — 

So  sweet  its  dreamings  are — 
It  seems  to  hear  an  Angels'  song. 

It  seems  to  see  a  star. 

(As  lullaby  ceases.  Division  2  comes  forward  an«l 
sings  following  song  as  directed.  All  Snow- 
flakes  sing  chorus  each  time)  :    . 

Cosniii|(  of  tKe  CKristsnas  SnoiPir 


Old  German  Air) 


(Air:     "Robin  Redbreast,' 
One  or  More  of  Division  2: 

Don't  you  hear  the  North  Wind  calling 
Thru  the  forest  brown  and  bare. 
Thru  the  wintry  forest  bare? 

All  of  Division  2: 

Don't  you  hear  the  North  Wind  calling, 

Don't  you  hear  his  trumpets  blare? 
"Come,  the  year  is  sere  and  old. 
Come,  the  days  are  drear  and  cold, 
Christmas  Snowflakes,  all  together, 
Come  and  make  the  Christmas  w.eather." 

Chorus : 
All:      So  the  merry  Christmas  Snowflakes 
They  gather,  one  and  all, 
The  gates  of  Cloudland  open. 
And  the  snow  begins  to  fall. 
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Cominit  of  tKe  CKristmas  Sno^nr 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  Harper  Bros. 
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(Ate  selected  ones  sing  as  before,  all  unfold  and  show 
snowflakes)  : 

Then  such  a  strange  thing  happens 
In  the  realms  of  cloud  and  air — 
Misty  realms  of  cloud  and  air — 

Ohl  such  a  strange  thing  happens 
While  the  snowflakes  linger  there. 

They  are  changed  to  snowflake-flowers, 

Dainty  wreaths  and  showers  and  showers 

All  of  snowflake  stars  so  shiny, 

Snowflake  stars  so  round  and  tiny : 

Chorus : 
Then  the  merry  Christmas  Snowflakes 

They  hasten,  one  and  all, 
The  gloom  begins  to  lighten 

For  the  snow  begins  to  fall. 


Chorus : 
For  the  merry  Christmas  snowflakes 

Are  falling,  one  and  all, 
And  it's  merry  merry  Christmas 

When  the  snow  begins  to  fail. 

Division  3  comes  forward. 
All  of  DizHsion  3  sings  (while  other  divisions  scatter 
snowflakes)  : 

WHEN    THE    CHRISTMAS    SNOW    IS    FALTJNi] 

(Air:     "The  Morning  Light  Is  Breaking") 
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(As  selected  ones  sing  as  before, 
snowflakes) : 


all    scatter    small 


Oh,  the  Christmas  snow  is  falling, 

And  the  earth  grows  young  and  fair — 
Very  young  and  sweet  and  fair — 

While  the  Christmas  snow  keeps  falling 
Lightly  falling  everywhere. 

Oh,  the  peace  of  Christmas  broods 

Over  hills  and  fields  and  woods  . 

There  are  smiles  of  Christmas  brightness, 

Miles  and  miles  of  Christmas  whiteness : — 


The  Christmas  snow  is  falling 

So  whitely  whitely  'round, 
The  air  is  full  of  music — 

Altho  there  is  no  sound. 

Those  with  snow-flowers  (opening  them  prettily  and 
holding  them  high)  : 

For  snowflake  blossoms  open. 

Pearl  petaled,  fragile,  slight, 
The  seeds  were  sowed  by  Angels — 
So  pure  the  flowers  and  white. 
All  of  Division  3 : 

The  Christmas  snow  keeps  falling 

So  lightly,  lightly  past. 
The  air  is  full  of  music. 

Too  strange  and  sweet  to  last. 

Those  with  stars  (opening  and  holding  them  high)  : 
For  snowflake  stars  are  singing 

Together  as  they  come, 
A  wondrous  word  is  whispered 

Thruout  all  Christendom. 

Those  with  Flowers  (scattering  them)  : 
The  Christmas  snow  keeps  falling 

So  brightly,  brightly  by,  . 
The  snow-flowers  fill  the  meadows. 
And  heap  the  hollows  high. 
Those  with  snow-stars  (circling  round  and  round  Tree 
and  fasten  their  ornaments  upon  branches)  : 
And  all  the  happy  snow-stars 
Upon  a  happy  breeze, 
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Are  carried  to  the  forest 

To  trim  the  Christmas  Trees. 

All  of  Division  3  while  Tree  is  lighted : 

The  snow  keeps  falling — falling,   ^ 

Up  springs  the  Christmas  wind, 
The  sky  shows  blue  in  glimpses, 

The  sun  laughs  out  behind. 
And  lol     The  little  fir  tree 

Is  crowned  with  diadems, 
And  every  branch  so  fragrant 

Is  set  with  sparkling  gems. 


(Snowflakes  form  in  pretty  tableau,  hands  lifted,  all 
looking  up) 

All  Sing 

Oh,  Christmas  snow  fall  lightly 

Upon  the  waiting  earth, 
Sing  of  the  Star  of  Christmas, 

Sing  of  the  Christ  Child's  birth. 
Sing  Peace,  Good  Will,  and  Blessing 

For  all  the  days  to  come. 
Till  "Merry  Merry  Christmas" 

Rings  thru  all  Christendom ! 


VirgiiiU  "W.  Cloud. 


A  Qiristmas  Song. 


From  St.  MIcholM  b7  poiniHlon  of  the  OmUmrj'Qif, 
Mcfderaio, 
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1.  It's  a  long  way  round  the  year,  my  dears,  A  long  way  roand  the  year  <  I 

2.  I     tossed  them  hol-ly   in  hall  and  cot,  And  bade  them  right  good  cheer,  But 
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found  the  frost  and  the  flame,  my  dears,  I      found  the  smile  and  tear.  The 
stayed  me  not     in         an  -  y    spot  For  Fd  traveled 'round  the  year,  To 
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wind  blew  high  on  the  pine-topp'd  hill,  And    cut  me  keen  on  the  moor ;  The 
bring  the  Christmas    joy,  my  dears,  To  your  eyes  so  bonnie  and  true,  And  a 
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heart  of  the  stream  was  frozen  still  As  I  tapped  at  the  mill-er's  door, 
mis  -  tie  toe  bough  for  you,  my  dears,  A       mis  -  tie-toe  bough  for  you* 
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"The  leaves  now  are  gone,  all  the  blossoms  arc  No  sweet-smelling  posies  are  now  blooming  there; 

■  dead ;  That  comes  to  an  end  when  the  summer  is  thru 

The  birds  and  the  bees — all,  all  now  have  fled.  To  bring  to  the  world  as  the  year  fades  away. 

The  gardens  arc  withered  and  faded  and  bare;  The  dream  of  a  brighter  and  happier  day." 
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I.  I'm  thankful  for  the  sunshine,  To  warm  and  cheer  the  earth,  It  fills  our  hearts  with  gladness,  With  songs  of  joy  and  mirth. 
3.  I'm  thankful  for  the  birdies,  That  sing  in  bush  and  tree,     The  dar-ling  lit  -  tie    bird-ies,  So    hap-py,  light  and  free. 

Second  voice. 
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2.  Tm  thankful  for  the      flow  -  ers,  that  bloom  so  bright  and  fair,  And  with  their  dainty  o  -  dors,  Perfume  the  summer  air. 
4.  And    I    for  frost  -  y      wint  -  er  That  brings  us  ice  and  snow,  And  warm  and  cheery  fireside.  With  bright  and  ruddy  glow. 

Both 
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5.  We  all    are  ve  •  ry  thankful  for  pa  -  rent,  teacher,  friend.  And  to  the  All -wise   giv  •  er  Our  grateful  thanks  we  send. 
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Etementaiy  Literature 

The  programs  which  are  to  appear  during  the  year  in  this  Depart- 
ment are  prepared  by  Harrlette  Wilbur,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  are 
Intended  for  use  in  rural  schools,  but  may  also  be  given  in  graded 
schools  by  adapting  parts  or  selecting  those  suitable  for  primary  child- 
ren, or  by  two  grades  of  different  aites  (say  a  first  grade  and  a  fourth, 
or  a  second  grade  and  a  fiftfi)  combining  to  give  the  programs. 

An  Hour  With  Stevenson 

I.  Reading — "Stevenson  the  Boy." 

II.  Rythmic-Exercise — "The  Swing." 

III.  Dialog— "Duty   of   Children." 

IV.  Recitation— "My  Shadow." 
V.  Tableau  Vivant— "Rain." 

VI.  Chalk  Talk— "The  Cow." 

VII.  Exercise — "Marching  Song." 

VIII.  Pantomime — "Bed  in  Summer." 

IX.  Debate— "Happy  Thought." 

X.  Recitation— "The  Wind." 

XI.  Action  Song — "Singing." 

XII.  Reading — "Stevenson,  the  Man." 

XIII.  Lecture— "Rocking  Chair  Travels." 

XIV.  Study— "Robert  Louis  Stevenson." 

This  may  be  given  as  a  November  program  by  a 
class  of  second  grade  pupils  after  using  Stevenson 
poems  and  songs  for  language  work,  or  by  first  grade 
pupils  near  the  close  of  the  year's  work  as  a  resume 
of  their  work  with  Stevenson.  If  given  in  November 
it  may  be  made  a  sort  of  memorial  service  on  the  poet's 
birthday,  November  13th. 

The  program  may  consist  of  various  poems  the 
children  have  committed  to  memory,  with  the  follow- 
ing ideas  for  dramatizing  some  of  them.  The  pro- 
grani  could  be  fittingly  opened  with  this  little  bio- 
graphical sketch  read  by  some  wee  admirer  of  this 
lover  of  the  children. 

I.  Biography. 

"I  will  tell  you  today  some  things  I  have  learned 
about  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

"He  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  his  birthday  comes 
on  November  thirteenth. 

"His  home  was  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

"He  had  no  brothers  nor  sisters,  but  his  mother 
and  his  nurse  were  his  playmates  . 

"He  was  not  well  and  strong,  and  could  not  play 
as  other  children  do. 

"Sometimes  he  could  not  leave  his  bed,  then  he  sat 
up  with  a  little  shawl  around  his  shoulders  and  played 
with  his  toys.  His  father  would  sit  by  his  bed  and 
play  with  him. 

"When  he  was  nine  he  started  to  school.  He 
would  not  go  every  day,  then,  but  after  awhile  he  grew 
well  enough  to  play  football  and  other  games.  Once 
he  had  i  pony. 

"Sometimes  his  mother  and  nurse  would  take  him 
to  see  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  and  hills  and  cities. 

"He  liked  summer,  for  then  he  could  visit  his 
grandfather's  farm  and  play  with  his  little  cousins. 

"His  father  wanted  Robert  to  be  an  engineer  and 
build  lighthouses,  as  he  did.  But  Robert  could  not 
like  that;  instead  he  wrote  stories  and  poems.  Some 
of  these  you  shall  hear  this  afternoon." 

II.  "The  Swing."  (Found  on  page  38,  Modern 
Music  Series,  Eleanor  Smith.) 


Several  little  girls  give  this  song.  They  form  in  a 
line  across  front  of  room,  each  one  with  her  right  foot 
advanced,  her  right  hand  extended  at  right  side,  arm's 
length,  and  touching  the  left  elbow  of  her  right  hand 
neighbor.  Each  girl  has  her  left  hand  on  chest.  An 
extra  girl  brings  a  length  of  clothes  line  rope,  long 
enough  to  allow  about  thrfee  feet  to  each  girl.  One 
end  of  this  she  places  in  the  outstretched  hand  of  girl 
at  extreme  rigfht,  then  brings  the  rope  in  a  depending 
curve  which  almost  touches  the^  floor  over  to  the  girl's 
leiFt  hand.  The  second  girl  grasps  the  rope  in  her  out- 
stretched right  hand  near  the  first  girl's  left  hand,  and 
holds  her  share  looped  similarly  to  the  first.  When 
each  girl  has  her  swing  ready  their  assistant  steps 
back  and  they  begin  to  sing  the  song  rocking  their 
bodies  back  and  forth  in  time  to  the  music. 

At  the  last  word  they  all  stop  swaying  and  the 
assistant  takes  the  rope  from  them. 

III.  "Duty  of  Children."  Two  children  give  this 
verse.  One  is  dressed  as  a  grandmother,  and  she  sits 
in  a  small  rocker,  her  feet  on  a  footstool.  The  other 
child  sits  on  a  small  stool  beside  her  or  kneels  at  her 
side.  The  grandmother  lays  one  hand  on  the  child's 
shoulder,  and  tips  up  his  head  with  a  forefinger  under 
his  chin,  while  she  recites  the  verse  slowly  and  im- 
pressively. When  she  has  finished  the  child  repeats 
it  in  the  same  manner. 

IV.  Recitation — "My  Shadow."  This  is  given  by 
two  boys.  One  boy  recites  the  poem,  while  his  shadow 
stands  just  beside  him.  The  reciter  makes  a  different 
movement  of  his  body  or  some  part  of  it  for  ever}' 
line  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  verses,  which  are 
imitated  by  his  shadow.  For  the  first  line  he  looks  all 
around  himself  and  then  points  to  the  other  boy;  for 
the  second  he  scratches  his  head  as  if  puzzled;  for  the 
third  he  first  touches  his  toefe  and  then  the  top  of  his 
head;  for  the  fourth  he  gives  a  little  jump  and  then  a 
sleepy  nod  of  his  head;  on  the  fifth  he  waves  his  arms 
about  in  a  wide  sweep ;  for  the  sixth  he  shakes  his  head 
slowly;  seventh  he  rises  on  tiptoes;  eighth  he  squats 
to  floor;  ninth  he  straightens  his  hands  high  above 
his  head;  tenth  he  puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets; 
eleventh  he  leans  over  to  one  side ;  twelfth  tosses  his 
head  airily;  thirteenth  sits  crosslegged  on  the  floor; 
fourteenth  rises  cautiously  and  peeps  around ;  fifteenth 
shakes  finger  at  shadow  who  lies  down  on  floor  when 
he  sits  down  and  is  there  yet  in  sleeping  posture;  at 
sixteenth  he  tiptoes  off  a  few  steps  with  stealthy  back- 
ward glances,  and  then  runs  off  waving  arms  gleefully. 
The  shadow  lies  there  until  the  boy  is  nearly  off  the 
stage,  then  he  hastily  springs  up  and  follows  after. 

V.  "Rain."  Two  little  children  recite  this  while 
standing  under  an  immense  umbrella.  After  reciting 
they  walk  about,  holding  up  skirts  daintily,  and  exit. 

VI.  "The  Cow."  The  child  who  gives  this  passes 
to  the  blackboard  and  while  reciting  makes  a  simple 
drawing  of  a  cow  to  illustrate  the  poem. 

VII.  "Marching  Song."  This  song  is  found  in 
Eleanor  Smith's  "Modern  Music  Series,"  First  Book 
Several  children  with  paper  hats  and  combs  stand 
along  the  front  and  sing  this  song.  After  singing  they 
play  on  their  combs  by  laying  pieces  of  paper  between 
them  and  their  lips  and  "toot"  the  air.  The  first  time 
they  do  this  they  face  the  leader  and  mark  time ;  they 
then  repeat  the  air  and  march  following  the  leader. 
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VIII.  "Bed  in  Summer."  A  child  recites  this 
poem,  then  several  little  girls  in  nightgowns  and  night- 
caps, carrying  candle-sticks,  and  candles  and  little 
white  pillows  enter  in  single  file  and  give  this  drill : 

(i)  Pretend  to  blow  out  candles  and  set  them 
down  on  the  floor. 

(2)  Hold  pillows  back  of  heads  with  both  hands 
and  nod  heads  back  and  forth  sleepily. 

(3)  Hold  pillow  under  left  cheek  with  left  hand 
and  rub  right. eye  with  right  fist. 

(4)  I>op  pillows,  yawn  and  stretch  arms  and 
rub  eyes,  until  at  last  they  are  wide  awake. 

(5)  Tiptoe  roguishly  about  as  if  refusing  to  sleep 
when  sent  to  bed  by  day. 

(6)  One  child  throws  her  pillow  at  another,  and 
a  general  pillow  fight  ensues. 

(7)  All  at  once  one  pauses  to  listen,  holds  up  a 
warning  finger,  whispers  a  loud  "Sh"  and  all,  after  a 
moment's  listening,  hastily  get  pillows  and  lie  down 
with  their  heads  on  them  as  if  dissembling  sleep. 

IX.  "Happy  Thought."  Two  boys  give  this.  One 
boy  recites  the  two  lines  in  a  sort  of  sing-song  man- 
ner without  any  particular  emphasis;  when  he  has 
finished  his  opponent  shakers  his  head  pessimistically. 
The  first  boy  then  repeats  the  couplet  tapping  his  palm 
with  a  forefinger  as  he  does  so,  giving  marked  accent 
to  the  words  underscored: 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
Vm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  Kings." 

His  listener  stands  with  his  left  elbow  in  his  right 
hand  and  his  left  forefinger  on  his  chin,  and  when  the 
verse  is  finished  he  nods  and  smiles  in  corroboration  of 
the  statement. 

X.  "The  Wind."  A  boy  recites  this  poem, 
while  several  children  concealed  about  the  room  or 
behind  him  somewhere  howl  "00-00-00"  thru  their 
hands  at  the  last  two  lines  of  each  verse. 

XL     "Singing:" 


I.     Of  speckled  eggs  the  birdie  sings. 
And  little  nests  among  the  trees 
The  sailor  sings  of  ropes  and  things 
In  ships  upon  the  great  blue  seas. 

'  2.     The  children  sing  in  far  Japan, 
The  little  children  sing  in  Spain 
The  organ  with  the  organ  man 
Is  singing,  singing  in  the  rain. 

(Or,  if  preferred  they  may  sing  the  air  found  in 
the  "Art  Literature  Readers,"  Book  Two,  published  by 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  and  Grover.)  All  the  children  sing 
this,  standing.  For  the  first  two  lines  they  cup  both 
hands  together  to  form  a  nest ;  for  the  next  two  lines 
they  raise  both  fists  high  above  the  head  and  raise  one 
foot  as  if  climbing  a  ladder.  For  the  fifth  line  they 
point  west,  for  the  sixth,  east,  for  the  last  two  they 
revolve  one  arm  as  if  turning  a  crank. 

XII.     "Stevenson  the  Man."     A  child  reads  the 


following  bit  of  biography,  or  if  a  good  narrator,  may 
tell  it  in  her  own  words  : 

"Robert  Stevenson's  father  was  a  light-house  build- 
er. He  wished  his  son  to  build  light-houses,  too,  when 
he  became  a  man,  but  Robert  did  not  care  for  that 
kind  of  things.  He  loved  books.  He  was  never  strong 
and  many  times  was  too  ill  to  work.  So  he  read  and 
wrote  books  and  traveled  with  his  wife  and  mother. 
Once  he  came  to  America  and  wherever  he  went  he 
was  loved  and  welcomed  by  every  one  in  the  house. 
He  spent  much  time  with  one  family  of  friends  and 
whenever  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  room  he  would 
send  for  the  children  of  the  house  and  have  them  bring 
their  toys  to  his  room  and  play  with  him.  These  chil- 
dren called  Stevenson  The  Big  Baby,'  because  there 
was  also  a  little  baby  brother  in  their  house.  When 
Stevenson  went  away  he  sent  them  books  and  pictures 
and  letters,  and  on  them  he  would  write,  To  the  little 
babies  from  the  "Big  Baby." ' 

"One  time  he  gave  his  birthday  to  a  little  girl  who 
was  born  on  Christmas  day,  so  she  could  have  birthday 
parties  and  presents  like  other  children.  After  that 
the  little  girl  had  a  party  every  thirteenth  of  Novem- 
ber. I  hope  she  always  invited  Mr.  Stevenson,  don't 
you?" 

XIII.  "Rocking  Chair  Travels."  One  child  may 
recite  this,  sitting  in  a  big  rocker  with  a  book,  or  all 
the  children  may  recite  it,  sitting  in  their  chairs  or  at 
their  desks  with  the  seats  tilted  up  so  they  may  rock 
them  to  and  fro  slightly. 

XIV.  "Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  As  a  fitting 
finish  to  the  entertainment,  a  large  copy  of  a  picture  or 
bust  of  Stevenson  (Arthur  Smith's  or  Augustus  Saint 
Gauden's  would  be  especially  good)  could  be  ex- 
hibited on  an  easel  or  pedestal.  Perhaps  the  children 
could  have  been  bringing  pennies,  dimes  and  nickles 
to  purchase  a  picture  of  this  lover  of  children  as  a  class 
presentation  to  the  school  collection.  In  that  case,  the 
program  would  be  a  fitting  dedicatory  service,  at  the 
close  of  which  a  member  of  the  class  could  make  the 
presentation  speech  in  a  few  simple  words  such  as: 
"In  behalf  of  my  class,  I  present  this  picture  to  Room 
Number  Two  of  the  Webster  School." 

Perhaps  the  children  may  wish  to  invite  their 
parents  and  grown-up  friends  to  the  program.  If 
so,  they  can  make  them  on  plain  white  cards  as  fol- 
lows: 


^Ae  Second  cfrade 
jrioom  2 
lYeSster  School 

tTb  meet  Siobeft  Couis  Stevenson 


These  could  be  enclosed  in  envelopes  of  their  own 
folding,  sealed  with  a  bit  of  wax  and  neatly  addressed. 
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SsUpii'  i¥.= 


REPORT  CARDS 

The  cut  here  shows 
the  front  of  our  Report 
Card,  which  Is  a  neat  4 
page  folder  printed  on 
good  heavy  white  card- 
board. The  inside  con- 
tains blanks  for  nine 
months  and  also  for  three 
examination  grades.  The 
subjects  areas  follows: 
Reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geogra- 
Chy .  grammar,  language. 
f.S.hlstory,  physiology, 
algebra,  civil  govern- 
ment, also  6  blank  lines 
for  additional  branches, 
besides  deportment. days 
present,  days  absent, 
times  tardy,  monthly  av- 
erage. The  back  contains 
spaces  for  parent's  sig- 
natures and  also  a  pro- 
motion blank.  We  are 
sure  you  will  like  them. 
10c  per  dozen.  Good  envelopes  to  match  at  7c  per 
dozen.    Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

If  you  want  anything  In  the  line  of  Souvenir  Book- 
lets appropriate  for  last  day  of  school  for  teachers, 
send  2c  stamp  for  samples. 

SEIBERT  PTG.  CO. 

Box  903,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


'  ^,  AiJ.^- 


XMAS  SOUVENIRS 

Just  the  thing  to  present  to  your  Sunday  or 
Day  School  Pupils  or  Friends  at  Christmas. 

Our  Souvenirs  consist  of  12  page  booklets.  Including  the  cover, 
size  3 1-2x5  Inches,  deckle  edge,  tied  with  an  elegant  silk  tassel. 
Cover  is  exactly  as  shown  herewith,  printed  In  5  colors  and  emb  ssed 
in  rich  gold  on  good  heavy  cardboard.  The  Inside  contains  appropri- 
ate etchings  and  verses.  For  Sunday  Schools  we  print  the  name  of  S. 
S.,  Class  No.,  Place.  Names  of  Teacher.  Supt.,  Pastor  and  Scholars. 
For  Day  Schools  we  print  the  name  of  School.  Dlst.  No.  Township, 
County,  Slate,  names  of  teacher,  scholars  and  school  board,  which 
matter  you  must  send  us  when  yob  order. 

These  souvenirs  can  be  had  with  or  without  photo  of  teacher  or 
church.  If  photo  Is  wanted  you  must  send  us  a  photograph  of  your- 
self or  church  and  we  will  make  a  small  photo  to  appear  on  each  sou- 
venir just  as  snown  above.  Your  photograph  will  be  returned  unin- 
jured. If  photo  Is  not  wanted  there  will  appear  an  e'egant  Christmas 
design.    Photo*  are  guaranteed  to  be  first  class  and  will  not  fade. 

Price,  postpaid;  6c  each  without  photo  and  7c  each  with  photo. 
Elegant  transparent  envelopes  to  match  at  5c  per  dozen. 

These  souvenirs  are  also  made  up  without  the^  names  of  Sunday 
School,  teachers  and  scholars,  but  with  the  words:  "  Ta 


rmvP^ 


5olJVEjsJ,j^.I 


Style  D. 

and  can  be  presented  or  mailed  to  your 
friends,    these  are  4c  each'without  photo  and  5c  each  with  photo,  postpaid.    We  fill  no  orders  for  less  than  ten 


Slncerest  wishes  for  a  very  Merry  Christmas.    From . 


souvenirs.  Our  souvenirs  are  exacty  as  represented  here  and  you  need  have  no  fear  to  order  direct  from  this 
advertisement,  although  we  will  be  glad  to  send  samples,  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp.  Remittance  must 
accompany  all  orders.  If  souvenirs  are  not  as  guaranteed  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Our  Souvenirs  are  entirely  different  from  those  we  had  last  year.  We  have  two  styles  of  the  above  Souve- 
nirs, also  Christmas  Cards  and  Post  Cards.    Send  a  2c  stamp  for  samples. 


SEIBERT  PTG.  CO.,    BoxI06,  Canal  Dover, 


Ohio 


Some  LEADERS  Among  the 
New  Books--™^-™-= 


HUNT'S  Progressive  Speller I0.20 

BROOKS'S   Readers.     Five  Book  or  Eight  Book  Series 

MILNE'S  Progressive  AritKmetics.     Book  One 35 

Book  Two,  I0.40 ;  Book  Three 45 

NATURAL  Introductory-  GeograpKy. 60 

The  same  in  two  parts.     Each 40 

ScHool  GeograpHy  1.25 

The  same  in  two  parts.     Each 75 

STEPS  in  EnglisK.      Book  One,  ^0.40 ;  Book  Two    60 

MAXWELL'S  ScKool  Grammar 60 

McMASTER'S  Brief  U.  S.  History. i.oo 

SPENCER'S  Practical  Writing.      Seven  Books.     Per  dozen ...      .60 

BLAISDELL'S  Composition  RHetoric i.oo 

HERRICK'S  Text  Book  in  General  Zoology 120 

HISTORY  Outlines  for  Review.     Four  Volumes 

Greek,  Roman,  English,  American.     Each 25 

HUNTER'S  Elements  of  Biology 1.50 

ROBBINS'S  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 1.25 


Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  information  about  these  and  other  new  books 


New  YorK 

Cincinnati 

CKicago 


American  Book   Company 

521-531    "Wabash    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 
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A  Feel  In  the  Christinas  Air 


Christmas  Carol 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

They*s  a  kind  o'  feel  in  the  air,  to  me, 

When  the  Chris' mas  time  sets  in. 
That's  about  as  much  of  a  mystery 

As  ever  I've  run  agin  ! 
Fer  instunce,  now.whilse  I  gain  in  weight 

An*  gineral  health.  I  swear 
There's  a  goneness  somers  I  can't  quite 

A  kind  o' feel  in  the  air.     ;         [state— 

They's  a  feel  jn  the  Chris'mas  air  goes 
right 
To  the  spot  where  a  man  lives  at  I 

It  gives  a  feller  an  appetite- 
There  ain't  no  doubt  about  that  I 

And  yit,  they's  somepin'—\  don't  know 
That  follows  me  here  and  there,  [what— 

Andha'nts  and  worries  and  spares  me 
A  kind  o'  feel  in  the  air.  [not— 

Is  it  the  racket  the  children  raise  ? 
W'y,  no  /—God  bless  'em  !— «<?  / 

Is  it  the  eyes  and  the  cheeks  ablaze- 
Like  my  own  wuz,  long  ago  ? — 

Is  it  the  bleat  o'  the  whistle  and  beat 
O'  the  little  toy-drum  and  blare 

O'  the  horn?— A^<?/  «o/— it's  jest  the 
The  sad-sweet  feel  in  the  air.  [sweet- 
Hang  Up  the  Children's  Stockings 

Hang  up  the  children's  stockings, 
And  ring  the  happy  chimes, 

For  peace  and  love  shall  reign  on  earth 
In  merry  Christmas  time — 

Mementos  of  that  other  mom 

In  Bethlehem  where  Christ  was  bom. 

Some  homes  in  every  ^tion, 

In  city  or  in  town, 
StjU  keep  the  dear  old  customs 

The  past  has  handed  down, 
And  celebrate  them  year  by  year, 
As  Christmas  crowns  the  world  with  cheer. 

In  English  homes,  'heath  mistletoe, 
They  sing  the  Christmas  song. 
While  o'er  the  Yule-log's  rugged  side 
The  bright  flames  creep  along. 
And  scarlet  holly  berries  glow 
Among  the  green  boughs  bending  low. 

-  We  decorate  the  branches 

Of  Christmas  trees  with  cheer. 

An  emblem  of  thanksgiving 
For  all  the  fruitful  yeai*. 

And  Santa  Claus  brings  dolls  and  drums. 

To  glad  expectant  little  ones. 

/      O,  day  the  best  and  dearest 
0  Of  all  the  seasons,  bring 

The  hope  of  every  Christian  heart, 

.The  birthday  of  our  King; 
The  one  glad  day  of  joy  and  mirth. 
When  God's  best  gift  was  sent  to  earth. 
—Selected, 


It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear. 

The  glorious  song  of  old. 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth. 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold; 
"Peace  on  the  earth,  good-will  to  men," 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  King, 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay. 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  sky  they  come 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled. 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  hovering  wing. 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sotmds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

For  lo !  the  days  are  hastening  on 

By  prophet-bards  foretold. 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold; 
When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 

—Selected, 

A  Christmas  Carol 


ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER 


"This  world  of  ours  is  full  of  song 

To  overflowing,  dear; 
And  many  are  the  carols  sweet 
For  Christmas  time  o'  year." 


The  moon  that  now  is  shining. 

In  skies  so  blue  and  bright, 
Shone  ages  since  on  shepherds 

Who  watched  their  flocks  by  night; 
There  was  no  sound  upon  the  earth. 

The  azure  air  was  still. 
The  sheep  in  quiet  clusters  lay 

Upon  the  grassy  hill. 

When  lo  !  a  white-winged  angel 

The  watchers  stood  before. 
And  told  how  Christ  was  bom  on  earth 

For  mortals  to  adore; 
He  bade  the  trembling  shepherds 

Listen,  nor  be  afraid. 
And  told  how  in  a  manger 

The  glorious  child  was  laid. 

When  suddenly  in  the  heavens 

Appeared  an  angel  band. 
The  while  in  reverent  wonder 

The  Syrian  shepherds  stand. 
And  all  the  bright  host  chanted 

Words  that  shall  never  cease- 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

On  earth  good-will  and  peace. 

The  vision  in  the  heavens 

Faded  and  all  was  still; 
And  the  wondering  shepherds  left  their 

To  feed  upon  the  hill;  [flocks; 

Towards  the  blessed  city 

Quickly  their  course  they  held 
And  in  a  lowly  stable 

Virgin  and  child  beheld. 

Beside  a  humble  manger 
Was  the  maiden-mother  mild. 


And  in  her  arms  her  son  divine, 
A  new-bom  infant,  smiled.  • 

No  shade  of  future  sorrow 
From  Calvary  then  was  cast; 

Only  the  g'ory  was  revealed. 
The  suffering  was  not  past 

Jhe  Eastern  kings  before  him  knelt. 

And  rarest  offerings  brought; 
The  shepherds  worshiped  and  adored 

The  wonders  God  had  wrought; 
They  saw  the  crown  for  Israel's  King; 

The  future's  glorious  part; 
But  all  these  things  the  mother  kept. 

And  pondered  in  her  heart. 


An  Address  to  Santa  Claus 


MRS.  M.  F.  BUTTS 


O,  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus  I 

I  wonder  if  you  know 
How  many  poor  folks'  stockings  hang 

All  in  a  gaping  row — 
How  anxiously  you're  waited  for 

By  many  a  girl  and  boy 
As  you  dash  by  with  jingling  bells 

And  never  leave  a  toy  I 

O,  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus  I 

You  have  such  pretty  things- 
Great  heaps  of  dolls  and  picture-bookfi^ 

Gold  chains  and'flnger-rings. 
And  loads  of  china  sets  I 

Dear  Santa,  please  believe 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  have 

Just  what  the  rich  folks  leave. 

When  from  its  merry  midnight  round 

Your  sleigh  comes  dashing  back. 
And  all  the  toys  are  given  out 

From  every  Christmas  pack. 
Could  you  not  bring  some  last  yearns 

Or  skates,  or  balls,  or  sleds,    [dnimSk 
Or  dollies  who  have  lost  their  hair. 

Or  cracked  their  arms  or  heads  ? 

O,  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus  1 

You  may  be  very  sure 
Rich  children  do  not  love  you  more 

Than  children  of  the  poor. 
Ah  1  what  delight  at  Christmas  time 

Your  tinkling  bells  to  hear. 
To  see  the  prancing,  dancing  feet 

Of  your  fleet  reindeer  I 

O,  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus  I 

I  don't  believe  you  know 
How  many  poor  folks  stockings  hang 

All  in  a  gaping  row; 
How  anxiously  you're  waited  for— 

Or  you  would  ride  this  way 
And  cram  the  empty  stockings  fuU 

On  every  Christmas  day. 

—From  the  Peabody  School 


"O'er  all  the  earth,  not  here  alone,    , 

This  blessed  Christmas-tide, 
"Good-will  to  men,"  from  zone  to  zone 
In  countries  far  and  wide.** 

Selected. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  Pu°£u^.Lr. 

iSS^JSS^  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Teacher's  Helps,  Keys,  Translations,  Song  Books. 
PLAYS.  Maps.  Globes.  Blackboards.  Recitation 
*^-^ks.    Complete  Catatoff  FREE,  upon  request. 

II  &  McCreary  "'^gg^Tii: 


Questions  for  Class  Study 

ON 

College  Entrance  Requirements 

In  BntfllAh 

Prepared  by 

High  School  Teachers  Especially 
For  High  School  Use 

NOW   READY 

Questions  on  Ivan  hoe,  .  .  10c 
Questions  on  Macbeth, .  .  15c 
Questions  on  Julius  Caesar,  10c 
Questions  on  Silas  Marner,  10c 
Questions  on  Idylls  of  the 
King, 15c 

Special  Discounts  on  Qtumti- 
ties  for  School  Use 

The  University  Publishing  Comp'y 

I  134  No.  nth  St.,  LINCOLN,   NEB. 


Floors  and  Health 

Compare  two  floors  of  the  same  a^e — one  that 
has  been  systematically  treated  with  Standard 
Floor  D  ressi  ng ,  and  one  that  has  recei  yed  i  us  t  ordi- 
nary attention*  What  do  you  ^ee?  The  flooring 
that  has  been  pr&ptrly  cared  for  is  smooth,  and 
neither  shrunken  nor  splintered ;  while  the  other 
shi^iLS  its  age  because  of  its  shrunken  appearance 
and  the  cracks  and  splinters  that  mar  its  surface. 

Moreover,  you  will  Hnd  that  the  labor  required 
to  keep  the  t/rfjW  floor  clean  is  much  less  than 
that  spent  on  the  other  floor.  In  addition  to 
these  features  the  hygienic  reasons  for  using 

STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

must  'a\so  be  coUii*ldcTM :  In  sclioolraoms  having 
untrtate-'l  wood  floors  I  he  tliist  is  kept  in  constant 
agitalioti  by  sliuJHins:  f«t.  The  floor  treated  with 
Standai'd  I'loor  Dressing  collrcti  add  hvtdi  the  diistn 
ami  saves  the  air  from  con tai«itiat von— tlie  danger 
fmin  ilUease  contagion  caused  by  tlie  <lust  thus 
being  very  much  less^ued^ 

Statuian!  Fluor  DreftisitiKissoldiubaTrclsantlcanHiof 
varying  capacilj'^  by  liealers  generally.  Three  or  four 
applicalioas  a  year   with   patented  ^ 

BtamlanI  Oiler  gives  best  results. 

We  will  apply  Stflndard  Floor 
Drefifiitig,  wlttiout  ch  arge ,  to  the  floor 
of  one  room  or  hall  in  any  Hospital . 
Hchool  uT  other  public  buibling,  to 
demonstrate  that  all  wr  cJaim  tor  it 
istrne  .Stwndard  Floor  Drcssinjris 
not  I ti tended  for  use  on  varnished, 
waxifd  or  polished  floors  or  for  use 
in  private  housw. 

TettinicjuiiiU  *ii(l  lnLer»nne  TPfKJrti 
frani  Tiniiinfll  amlimntiffl  un  Tii-i-TB  thj»t 
fia-fi*  hffn  irHiTHl  witli  l^Unrttinl  Hoor 
lir««alng  glaiilljr'  rurnishod  opcm  f<'<|i]e«t- 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


PX^RFECT  vs:ntii.ation 


PURX:  AIR 


£V£N  hs:at 


VTARM   FI^OORS 


FURNACE  HEAT  AT   HALF  THE  COST 

Hundreds  of  village  and  country  schools  are  using  our  Stove  Attachment.     Not  one  Is  dissatisfied.     Ours  is 
the  oi^  Stove  Ventilation  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  cold  weather. 

The  State  I>epartnient  of  Public  Instruction  gives  our  system  a  complete   endorsement  for  schools 
seeking  special  state  aid. 

Many  county  superintendents  refuse  to  recommend  any  other  system.      Every  mail  brings  a  letter  like 

Clements,  Minn.,  Feb.  4,  1905. 
Gentlemen:— I  hdve  now  given  your  system  four  weeks  test  in  below  zero  weather,  and  find  that  it  works  better 
than  anything  I  ever  saw.    I  can  keep  our  leaky  building  as  warm  as  anybody  could  wish,  while  others  with  better  buildings 
and  different  systems  had  to  dismiss  school  on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  Yours  truly,  Peter  Skow,  Teacher. 

Our  business  is  Sckool  Heatinc^  and  Ventilating^.  Our  foul  and  fresh  air  ven- 
tilation can  be  attached  to  furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  plants  already  in  use,  without  loss  of 
school  time.    We  Guaranty  Health,  Economy,  Comfort.  Investigate  our  record  and  be  convinced. 

MAINUEU-SMITH      HEATINQ      COMPANY 

ai7  OaUk  Strmmt  &.  B.»  Minneapolis  MlnnMiota  ^ 
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SCHOOLS 

Etc. 

YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

AIN  BDUCATIOIN 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 

Valparaiso,    Indiana 

(One  of  the  Largest  Uriversitles  In  the  United  States) 

Often  you  the  mdvantagen  of  tbe  bigb 

priced  McbooJa  at  an  expense 

within  your  reach 

25  Departments      165  Instructors 
Excellent  Equipments 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  may  select  their 
studies  from  any,  or  many  of  the  following 

Departments:  Preparatory,  Teachers. 
*Kindeiigarten,  Primary,  Psychology  and  Ped- 
agogy, Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Biology, 
Civil  Engineering,  Classical,  Higher  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Elocution 
and  Oratory,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Law,  Phar- 
macy, Medicine,  Dentistry,  Commereial, 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Review. 

Tuition,  Si 5  per  quarter  of  12  weeks, 
which  practically  pays  for  all  the  departments 
excepting  Music,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Board  and  furnished  room,  SI 8  to  S22.80 
per  quarter. 

Catalogue  containing  full  particulars  mailed  free. 
Address  H.  B.  BROWN.  President. 

or   O.  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-President. 

F^all  Term 
Just  Opened 


The  PRESTO  Eraser  Cleaner 


AT  LAST  IT'S  HEREl 

Patented  June,  1907 
With  a  Presto  a  small  boy 
can  dean  an  entire  building  supply  of  the  ordinary  wooden  backed  blackboard  erasers   in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  and  do  it  better  than  by  the  old  process.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Net  price  $10.50.    Order  one  on  trial. 
GATE  CITY   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,   Winona,   Minnesota 


The  Hess  Business  College 

Nat'l  Oer.  Am.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

is  offering  special  inducements  for  Young 
Men  and  Women  to  enter  school  at  this 
time.    Write  for  catalogue  and  particulars. 

Courses  s  Drawing 

Both  Elementary  and  advanced,  es- 
pecially for  teachers,  are  offered  in  the 
SCHOOL  OF  HOME  STUDY  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE,  by  Miss  H, 
Clopath,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  


HOME 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

OFFERS 

CorrMpoodpocs*  Couraw  id  o*«r  90  auMeeto 
far  Tfwchera.  Writora.  Son*!  Worhsra.  Mis 
irtara.  Pbyaicwiia.  Buiksra,  aad  atudcoU 
dniriBg  to  fioiab  mUiar  •  Higb  Sehaol  or 
Colleg*  ocMraa     Ona-faaJf   tba   mirk    (or   • 


STUDY 

I      oOTsiviwa  oagn*  1DK7  uuM  Da  oooa 
S^  //y  The  Unlvcrmity  of  Cbica(o  JJ 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITIES 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

To  Better  Themselves 

In  addition  to  our  regular  MfTi-Krade  Com- 
nwrdai  and  Ovil  Servke  Cpurses,  we«Jti- 
duct  NormaJ  Train  lay  CourteB  for  those 
who  desire  to  become  commercial  leaciiers. 
Our  gradaates  are  ampioyed  ]n  hljih  schools 
and  private  colleffits  at  hieh  salaries.  The  de- 
mand for  com  mere  lal  teaciier^  Is  far  freaier 
than  \\\t  supply. 

T*keadvantflEe  of  our  mail  Instruction,  and 
you  can  complete  a  coursa  at  (jur  s<:hooi  in  a 
very  siiorl  tijne. 

Wrlie  for  full  partkulars  aixjut  thecours* 
In  whicii  yoy  are  lriLere$ieJ. 


L 


Practical  Business  School 

ST.  PAUL, 


) 


THe  ScHool  of  Home  fktVLAr 
and  CorrespOAdeAce 

Affiliated  with  state  system  of  education, 
Cerdficates  of  final  examination  accepted  by 
the  state  university,  state  nonnal  schools, 
and  by  the  state  for  teachers'  certificates. 
For  full  Information  address 

D.  X^a   KIXHX^K 
2801  Portland  Ave.  MINNEAPOUS 


Miss  Jennie  Kelly 
of  bmrnetsburg,  la.t 
says  under  date  of 
Aug.  J,  1Q07: 

"I  am  certain  that 
any  earnest  teacher 
who  will  complete 
the  course  In  Meth- 
ods will  find  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of 
successful  primary 
teaching.  I  have 
taught  several  years 
at  a  salary  of  »450; 
I  have  secured  a 
position  for  next  year 
in  Tacoma,  Wash* 
ington,  which  pays 
nm,  \  feel  that  with 
t  h  e  Improvement 
gained  through  your 
course  \  am  well 
equipped  for  the  new 
place.*' 


PRIMARY  METHODS 

Thia  extended  new  course  of  study  is  more  than  meeting  expectations.  To  hun- 
dreds of  primary  teachers  it  has  proved  invaluable*  The  course  could  not  be  more 
practi^ial  \  the  teacher  has  her  practice  class  always  before  her  whiie  she  is  studying 
with  ua,  and  is  therefore  able  to  note  daily  marked  improvement  in  her  methods,  due  I*^J^?fi^]l 

METHODS 

to  her  study  of  the  course.  The  earlier  lessons  treat  of  school  management ^  or^ganiz- 
atiorif  discipline  and  the  daily  program;  following  these  are  lessons  fully  covering  every  branch 
taught  in  the  primary  grades -number  work,  language,  nature  study,  music,  drawing,  spelling, 
penmanship,  reading,  geography.  The  lessons  are  bound  in  two  beautiful,  three-quarter  leather 
volumes  stamped  in  gold  and  with  gold  top.  There  are  six  lithographed,  full-page  engravings 
and  many  etchings  to  illustrate  the  work  in  drawing,  and  there  are  also  twenty* five  beautif u) 
full- page  halftones  illustrating  various  phases  of  child  life.  , 

OTHER  COURSES.  We  also  offer  Normal  Elec* 
tive  courses  which  are  strong  reviews,  preparing  one 
for  examination  for  higher  -certificate.  Academic 
branches,  in  which  each  subject  is  a  full,  thorough, 
complete  course  in  itself,  are  also  offered.  We  also 
prepare  students  in  Business  methods,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting  and  Pharmacy.  Inquiries  are  cordially 
invited. 


Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 


380-392  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


fovP  Htm  Mk^  K^UHCit  iiLDw  %Mt  uiL  »  mi  iCH»i           ■ 

llr>'«l  ht.lP*!^    Can  ijh  Mprt  Ir^M^w  H  m  fliiFii    | 
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Hl,t..r    tl,fbr| 
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The  Country  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois 

Frederick  G.  Bonser,  State  Normal  School, 
Macomb,  111. 

In  September,  1904,  Mabel  Carney,  a  young  Irish 
girl,  just  out  of  normal  school,  began  teaching  in  a 
country  school  in  Magnolia  township,  Putnam  county, 
Illinois.  She  had  high  ideals  of  the  dignity  of  her 
work,  was  ambitious,  hard-working,  persistent.  Her 
school  was  small,  the  building  dilapidated  and  poorly 
equipped,  the  site  unattractive.  Two  neighboring 
schools  were  equally  typical  of  a  condition  comm6n- 
place  in  every  state  in  our  country.  This  Irish  girl 
had  been  fired  by  the  ideal  set  forth  by  O.  J.  Kern,  of 
Winnebago  county,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess of  the  advocates  of  consolidation  of  schools  in 
other  states.  She  thought  consolidation,  dreamed  con- 
solidation, and  talked  consolidation  of  these 'three  in- 
efficient country  schools.  She  won  hearers  enough  to 
put  the  question  to  a  vote  in  the  spring  of 
1905.  The  electors  voted  down  the  proposi- 
tion. The  defeat  but  aroused  more  of  the  Irish  per- 
sistence, Irish  determination,  and  Irish  eloquence.  In 
1906  the  three  districts  voted  to  consolidate.  A  sym- 
pathetic bachelor  of  mature  years,  John  Swaney,  gave 
24  acres  for  a  campus  for  the  consolidated  school.  A 
campus  for  a  country  school !  Eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars voted  by  the  people  made  the  building  one  of  the 
best  school  houses  in  Illinois.  Wagons  carry  the 
children  who  are  too  remote  from  the  building  to  walk. 
The  principal  of  this  country  school  is  paid  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  On  the  campus  is  an  agricultural 
experiment  plot  of  six  acres  conducted  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  agricultural  school  of  the  state  university. 
A  four-year  high  school  course  is  offered  with  l\jberal 
opportunity  of  election  of  studies.  Country  boys  and 
girls  may  here  study  agronomy,  animal  husbandry, 
horticulture,  domestic  •science  and  art,  and  all  phases 
of  work  vitally  related  to  the  fundamental  needs  and 
problems  of  a  people  living  in  the  country.  "Culture" 
subjects  are  not  neglected,  but  most  of  all,  the  real 
basic  interests  of  culture  among  an  agricultural  people 
are  given  due  emphasis.  The  culture  developing  here 
is  more  than  a  veneer.  A  well-graded  elementary  and 
l]igh  school  course  in  a  building  of  exceptional  excel- 
lence, with  a  campus  of  24  acres  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural work,  a  tract  of  splendid  natural  forest,  an  en- 
larged country  neighborhood  bound  into  a  sympatheti- 
cally co-operative  social  unity,  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  best  and  the  truest  in  real  country  life,  possi« 
bilities  for  higher  cultiire  not  inferior  to  those  of  cities 
of  several  thousand  inhabitants — these  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  two  years  of  strenuous  endeavor  of  the 
Irish  girl  with  the  dynamic  ideal. 

The  insight  of  the  principal  of  the  Western  Illinois 
State  Normal  school  soon  discovered  this  teacher  of 
the  new  order  and  has  made  her  the  supervisor  of  a 
model  country  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
in  solving  the  problems  of  the  country  schools  of 
Illinois.  A  formerly  dilapidated  country  school  two 
miles  from  the  normal  school  is  the  present  scene  of 
her  immediate  efforts.  In  the  summer  term  of  the 
present  year,  70  country  teachers  came  to  learn  of  her. 
On  July  18,  these  teachers  organized  themselves  into 
the  "Country  Teachers'  Association  of  Illinois,"  so 


far  as  is  known,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  unique  in  that  it  concerns  itself  solely  with 
the  problems  and  interests  of  country  teachers  and  of 
country  schools.  •^Its  strong  appeal  through  its  en- 
deavor to  "make  life  large  and  lovely  for  the  coun- 
try child"  reaches  a  feeling  of  real  need  and  now,  by 
the  first  of  September,  the  membership  is  over  three 
hundred  country  teachers  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  willing  to  co-operate  in  turning  the  thoughts 
and  interests  of  the  city-mad  population  "back  to  the 
country." 

The  organization  is  for  work.  Consolidation  of 
schools  is  but  one  of  the  devices  for  the  betterment 
of  country  schools.  Strategic  districts  will  be  sys- 
tematically educated  intiD  consolidation.  Others  will 
be  helped  to  solve  their  problems  through  the  one 
room,  ungraded  school.  Every  member  of  the  organi- 
zation will  go  constructively  to  work  to  contribute 
some  item  definitely  in  the  direction  of  betterment. 
Opening  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  intelligence  of  the 
country  boys  and  girls,  and  of  the  parents  as  well, 
to  the  wealth  of  opportunity  and  culture  in  their  own 
work  and  life  is  the  large,  but  as  yet  unsolved,  problem 
of  the  country  school.  The  Irish  girl  with  a  practical 
ideal  has  partly  solved  it,  and  the  Country  Teachers' 
Association  will  aid  her  materially  through  its  indi- 
vidual and  cooperative  attack  upon  the  thousand 
smaller  problems  which  together  make  the  larger  one. 


Gratitude 

Tune:     "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee." 

Soon  will  this  country  see 

Thanksgiving  Day ; 
Soon  in  each  state  will  be 

A  holiday. 
Then  gratitude  will  reign 
O'er  hill  and  dale  and  plain, 
Till  all  the  land  shall  sing 

The  glad  refrain. 

Wherever  friends  shall  meet 

Thanksgiving  Day — 
With  tables  all  complete 

In  glad  array ; 
Then  gratitude  will  find 
In  every  heart  and  mind, 
A  place  of  love  and  praise 

To  be  entwined. 


O,  'tis  a  festive  time — 

Thanksgiving  Day — 
When  every  heart  should  chime 

With  thankful  lay- 
Then  grateful  all  should  be 
And  give  Him  praises  free 
Who  ever  lives  and  reigns 
On  land  and  sea. 


-Selected 


A  class  in  the  first  grade  werie  having  a  review  les- 
son and  the  teacher  ask^d  what  was  meant  by  a  review 
lesson.  A  small  boy  answered,  "The  same  old  thing 
over  again."  

Little  Hattie  finds  it  very  hard  to  be  good  accord- 
ing to  grandma's  standard,  so  one  morning  she  an- 
nounced with  satisfaction,  "I  was  good  last  night, 
while  I  was  asleep;  wasn't  I,  grandma?" 
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ClopatK  Water  Color  Sttidies 


in  tb«^  highest 
towarbs  iScns^ 
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ClopatK  Water  Color  Studies 


For  actual  size  of  these  cuts,  see  Thonksglving^Cards  on  page  47 
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Pa's  Old  Clothes 

It  is  very  queer  how  partial 

My  ma  always  seems  to  be 
To  the  old  clothes  pa  is  wearing, 

Ahd  she  wants  them  all  for  me. 
Just  when  she  is  proudest  of  me — 

When  my  teachers  tell  good  news — 
Then  she  says:    "That  boy  will  some  day 

Step  into  his  father's  shoes." 

Father's  shoes  are  big  and  clumsy, 

And  already  out  of  stvle, 
And  the  hat  that  he's  been  wearing 

I  would  know  a  half  a  mile. 
Yet  I've  very,  very  often 

Heard  her  also  speak  of  that — 
Of  her  boy  in  future  wearing 

Some  proud  day  his  father's  hat ! 

Now  pa's  rich  and  influential. 

And  could  buy  new  clothes  each  day 
And  not  ever  pass  his  old  ones 

To  his  only  son  this  way. 
No,  I  can't  understand  it, 

And  it  gives  me  fits  of  blues 
That  I'll  have  to,  when  I'm  grown  up. 

Wear  my  father's  hat  and  shoes! 

-^Exchange 


Some  Sunday  school  children  were  asked  if  they 
knew  wh^t  prophet  fell  off  a  wall  and  died.  One 
little  hand  went  up  and  "was  it  Humpty  Dumpty?" 
its  owner  asked.  — Current  Literature 


A  Mathematical  Tendency 

A  Sunday  school  teacher  had  occasion  to  catechise 
a  new  pupil,  whose  ignorance  of  his  Testament  would 
have  been  amusing  had  it  not  been  so  appalling.  One 
Sunday  she  asked  the  little  fellow  how  many  com- 
mandments there  were. 

To  her  great  surprise,  the  lad  answered  glibly 
enough,  "Ten,  ma'am." 

"And  now,  Sammy,"  pleasantly  continued  the 
teacher,  "what  would  be  the  result  if  you  should  break 
one  of  them?" 

"Then  there'd  be  nine,"  triumphantly  answered  the 
youngster. — Selected, 


The  wise  teacher  does  not  unlearn  what  his  pre- 
decessors have  spent  hours  to  teach.  It  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  pupils  to  learn  old  things  in  a  new 
way  simply  to  please  a  whim  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  must  guide  to  ends  not  already  attained  if 
he  wishes  the  greatest  measure  of  success. 

— Public  School  Journal 


In  a  school  for  colored  children,  there  was  a  little 
boy  who  would  persist  in  saying,  "have  went."  The 
teacher  kept  him  one  night  and  said:  "Now,  while  I 
am  out  of  the  room  you  write,  'have  gone'  fifty  times." 
When  the  teacher  came  back  he  looked  at  the  boy's 
paper,  and  there  was  "have  gone  fifty  times."  On  the 
other  side  was  written :    "I  have  went  home." 


•ovfl 


Superior  Texts  for  Schools 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  following  popular  texts,  each  one  of  which 
is  a  leader  in  its  line : 

Office  Methods  and  Practical  Booidieeping  ^^■r^tL,'1^:'':z^^lS^ 

PARTS  !•  and  II.  vouchers.    Intensely  practical,  interesting  to 

the  stnident,  and  especially  arranged  for  use  in  high  schools.  Contains  detailed  instructions .  for  student. 
Part  1,  published  separate  for  one-half  year's  work. 

Mn/lArn  Rll^inAQQ  Fn/llich  ^^'^"^^  ^^^  ^^ly  ^^^  thought  on  the  teaching  of  this  ordinarily  dry 
ITIUUI7I II  UUdllK7dO  Lliyildll  subject,  that  has  been  produced  in  a  decade.  Enlivens  the  interest  of 
both  student  and  teacher.  Makes  the  English  recitation  a  pleasure  instead  of  the  "bugbear"  it  has  always  been. 

Mayne's  Sight  Speller 

For  the  Grades 

Modern  Business  Speller 

F6r  High  Schools 

New  Business  Arithmetic 

For  authoratatlve  textbooks  oo  aoy  commercial  subject,  superior  in  content,  development  of  subject, 
and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  school /room  and  the  business  office  address  us. 

Chicago  POWERS     &     UVONS  New  York 


Three  excellent  texts  that  have  won  deserved  popularity  by  their 
careful  arrangement,  pedagogical  plan  of  presentation,  and  adaptation 
to  the  practical  needs  of  the  school  and  business  world. 


WkMi  wrttins  to  •dvertlMrs,  pl««se  state  that  yu  mw  the  ad.  In  School  Bducatkn 
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TKe  Yotin^f  TeacHer 

will  find  our  new  catalogue  of  Busy  Work» 
Constnictioo  Material  and  School 
Specialties  lor  Primary  Qrades  both  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  Your  name  on  a  pos- 
tal will  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
6644  Wentworth  Ave.  Chicago,  lUlnois 


[IMn 


TO  TEACH  t  Ito.  and  upwards,  I 
pays  for  btxird.  room  and  tuition  for  I 
40  weeks.  Free  Tnltloii  to  one  I 
from  each  county.    Address  I 

Haabal4t  C*ll»ge.  Haabaldt,  lewiL  | 


Speakers,  Dialog^ues 
and  Entertainments. 
Ask  for  free  catalog 
Ames  Pubiishing  Co.»  Clyde,  O. 


PLAYS 


14. 


THE  GOFF  MAP.S 

of  Great  Helpfulness  in 

Reading,  Geography,    Oral  Instruction 

and  as  a  Work  of  Reference^ 

as  <weU  as  in  History 

Used  In  the  Schools  of  the  Country  19  years 

THE  LATEST  EDITION-IPO?-- 

conslsts  of  8  maps,  each  40  by  58  Inches 

School  Education.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde.  Editor 
The  new  Historical  Maps  by  Eugenia  Wheeler 
GofFand  Henry  Slade  Goff  are  absolutely  un- 
paralelled  in  their  line  as  aids  In  the  teaching  of 
United  States  History.  I  know  of  nothing  which, 
at  anything  near  the  cost  of  this  series,  would  so 
enrich  a  schoolroom. 

Agents  wanted 

The  National  Historical  Pub.  Go. 

2628  Qinton  Avenue.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


RIGHT-AT-HAND 

STORIES 

for  Dictation  and  Reproduction 

By 
ROSA  L.  SaWIN  and  FRANK  H.  PALMER 


A  choice  collection  of  short  rtories  and 
interesting  anecdotes  for  teachers  to  read 
or  tell  to  the  class. 

Adapted  to  children  of  grammar  school  age. 
Excellent  for  parents  to  use  as  **  bed- 
time stories." 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  stories 
with  a  good,  healthful,  moral  tone. 
The  English,  the  paragraphing  and  the 
punctuation  have  been  made  as   nearly 
perfect  as  possible. 

This  book  will  meet  a  want  often  felt  in 
the  schoolroom  and  home. 


Cloth,  210  pages,  $1.00  postpaid 

The  Palmer  Company, 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 


Teachers  Agencies 
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TEACHERS  NEEDED  AT  ONCE ! 

If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are  seeking  a  school  at  this 
time,  write  us  at  once.  We  now  have  a  great  many  excel- 
lent rural  and  graded  school  positions— salaries  ranging 
from  $45  to  $60  per  month.  Do  not  delay.  Write  today. 
Inquiries  cheerfully  answered.    Address 

MINNEAPOLIS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

S.  J.  Race,  Manager.  Dept.  D,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  ^^^^^?S?1;N«T. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School  Officials  desiring  New  England  Teachers. 

MIDLAND    TEACHERS'    AGCNCIE^S 

We  have  vacancies  to  fill  every  month  in  the  year.     Many  first  class  places    to   fill  at 
Christmas.    Get  in  line  NOW  for  a  good  position. 

Write  ORViLLE  J.  ORSBORN,  General  Manager,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Improve  Your  Position — Are  You  Satisfied  ? 
Free  Registration  until  Decenil>er  1st.    Vacancies  now  and  many  calls  for  teach- 
ers to  begin  after  Thanksgiving  and  in  January   Best   Salaries.     Grades, 
High  Schools  and  Normals.    Address  Thurston  tbachers*  aqbncy. 

378  Wabuta  Avenue,  Chlcaso. 


James  F.  McCuHough  Teachers*  kqm^. 


A  Sacce<0fttl  School  and  CollMre  Bureau 


Railway  Exchange, 
CHICAQO. 

Recommends  candidates  and  uses  iu  influence  in  securlns 


appoint-  Nniv  >«Jhe  time  to  REGISTER.    Good  f  eiichers  waiiTed  inlalTdepartmems'.'lnd'udlna^ 
roents.     a  ^  v  tt    Comroerrlal  and  Manual  Training.    Write  for  circulars  and  blank  today. 

Inter-Motintain  TeacKers'  Agency^ 

The  Pacific  Slope  and  Great  West,  pays  Highest  Salaries.  Teachers  are  in  de- 
mand.   Special  rates  to  rural  teachers.    If  interested,  address 

QBO.  L.  DILWORTH,  Austin,  Nevada. 

An     A  ir^tXCM    ••  Valuable  In  proportion  to  Its  Influence.    If  It  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tells  you 
rtll    r^J^wllWj^    about  them  that  Is  something,  but  If  It  Is  asked  to  recomroenda 


you.  that  is  more.    Ours  RBCOMMBNOS. 


teacher  and  recommends 

C  W.  BARPEEN.  Syiacuse.  N.Y. 


«^«  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

602  Yonflgeraian  BalldlaSt  !>••  Moines,  Iowa 

Will  enroll  only  good  teachers.  Will  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  in  tht  Qreat  West  and  Nortliwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions.  WiU  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    WiU  send  full  particulars  on  request.    Write  for  our  Plans  Today. 


STENCIUS 


Thanlcsil^lviniif  Dayrfitenclis 

stencils,    18x24    inches;    10-ct.  stencils,  24x86  Inches.  . 

The  Relief  Ship 10 

Motto — "O  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord ;  for  He  is  Good ;  for  His 
mercy  endureth  forever"....  10 

Turkey  Border 10 

November  Calendar    10 

Landing  of  Pil^ims 10 


Size,    5-ct 

Home  for  Thanksgiving 10  cents. 

Pioneer's  Cause   for   Thanksgiv- 
ing    10      " 

Thanksgiving  Turkey 10      " 

Corn    5 

Pumpkin    5      " 

Horn  of  Plenty  5      " 

Sheaf  of  Wheat  5      "  

Any  selection '  amounting  to  <0c  will   be  sent  for  50c. 
No  order  filled  forriess  than  25c.    Send  for  complete  list.    Address 


NORTH-WESTERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  writtais  to  adverUsert,  ptense  state  that  you  saw  the  ad.  In  School  BducatleB 
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School  cNs^s  and  Personals 

(continued  from  page  8) 

A  county  teachers'  meeting  was  held  at  the  court 
house,  Anoka,  Minn.,  October  5th.  The  following 
discussed  the  different  phases  of  the  school  question: 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Nellie  Kelsey,  and  Mrs. 
Georgia  Goss.  The  meeting  was  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son and  interesting,  especially,  to  those  who  are  to 
teach  in  the  county. 

When  you  want  your  address  for  School  Educa- 
tion changed,  always  give  your  old  address  and  be 
sure  you  are  not  in  arrears. 

The  sixteenth  International  Peace  Congress  was 
opened  in  Munich  on  September  9.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates  were  present,  representing  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  highest  elevator  service  in  the  world  is  that  at 
Burgenstock,  a  mountain  near  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
where  tourists  are  raised  five  hundred  feet  to  the  top 
of  a  vertical  rock. 

Recesses  have  been  abandoned  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  Grafton,  N.  D.,  schools,  and  those 
grades  are  dismissed  twenty  minutes  earlier  in  each 
half  day. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  county  superintend- 
ents is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  Minnesota  law 
relating  to  deaf  children.  Teachers  are  required  to  re- 
port annually  the  name  and  sex  of  each  deaf  child 
from  8  to  20  years  old  in  the  district  who  does  not  at- 


tend school,  together  with  the  address  of  their  parents 
or  guardians.  The  county  superintendent  is  required 
to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf  at  Faribault.  There  are  many 
deaf  children  in  Minnesota  who  do  not  attend  school. 

The  fall  term  of  Brown  University  is  now  well  un- 
der way.  An  unusually  large  freshman  class  has  re- 
gistered, numbering  218  men. 

Canada  observes  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  Domin- 
ion cabinet  has  set  apart  Thursday,  October  31.  The 
Canadian  Teaclver  urges  special  exercises  in  honor  of 
the  day  of  thanks  fixed  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Plymouth  rn  1620. 

The  several  good  educational  associations  held  at 
Granite  Falls,  Oct.  25-26;  Mankato,  Oct,  31,  Nov.  1-2; 
Red  Wing,  Nov.  8-9;  and  Crookston,  Nov.  15-16,  may 
be  called  marks  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  year. 
Any  one  who  attended  any  of  these  meetings  was 
certainly  impressed  with  the  new  trend  in  education. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Rankin,  of  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota,  read,  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Sunday,  Oct.  27th,  a  thotful  paper  on  "Some 
Serious  Defects  in  our  Public  School  System."  There 
is  no  room  in  Minneapolis  large  enough  to  hold  the 
people  who  should  hear  Mr.  Rankin  on  this  timely 
topic — "He  knows,  that  he  knows." 

Dr.  C.  L.  Muralt,  of  the  Universitv  of  Michigan, 
will  act  as  consulting  engineer  in  the  electrification  of 
the  Altberg  tunnel,  which  is  being  constructed  by  the 
Austrian  goyernment. 


EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 

SCHOOLROOM 

Text  Books,  Library  Books,  School  and  Kindergarten 
Supplies  and  Furniture. 

Combine  your  orders  and  save  money  on  prices,  freight,  postage 
and  exchange,  and  the  trouble  of  ordering  from  and  paying  bills 
to  a  dozen  houses. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

ST.  PAUL  BOOK  and  STATIONERY  CO. 


STATB  UBRARY  CONTRACTORS 


ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA 


Do  You  Want  a  Qood  Position? 

The  Southwestern  Teachers'  Agency  locates  teachers  through- 1 
out  the  entire  South  and  West,  seldom  f  ailine  to  secure  good  po- ; 
sitions  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  eood  work.     If  you  are  ^ 
seekine  a  new  position  or  promotion  and  want  assistance,  write 
for  full  particulars  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  Proprietor,  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Do  You  Want  Helpful  Books?  L^'alS^orrSm?}: 

copy  of  The  Progressive  Teacher  to  the    Claude  «l.  Bell   Com- 
pany,  IVa«h  vl  lie,  *  Tenne 


PATS  PICK 


A  Collection  of  the  Sweetest* 
Sanest  and  Jolliest 


...FOLK,  SCHOOL  AND  PATRIOTIC  SONGS... 

Cloth  Bound,  96  Pages.    Price  50c  Each;  $4.00  per  Doz;.  $25.00  per  100 

Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

This  Book  Contains  the  music  for  all  the  Knapsacic  songs  JiJlS<i';£hod 

Exhibitions  and  Concerts,  Patriotic  Occasions,  ''That  Boy."  "That  Giil,"  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes and  Associations,  raUies,  Old  Folks  and  Young  Folks,  Saints  and  Sinners,  Amateurs, 
and  Experts.  Compiled  by  HENRY  R.  PATTENQlLL,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS 


The  Teachers'  Helpers  are  without  question  the  finest 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  published.  They  are 
edited  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  teach- 
ers in  the  country.  They  sive  programs,  methods, 
songs,  drawing,  and  devices  for  each  month  in  the 
year,  and  are  beautifully  and  profusely  Illustrated. 
Four  books  In  the  series;  named  Autumn,  Winter. 
Spring,  and  Summer  respectively.  The  Summer 
number  covers  worlc  for  the  whole  year  and  Is  larger 
than  the  others.  Cover  designs  done  in  beautiful 
three-color  worl<.  Money  refunded  to  any  purchaser 
who  is  not  more  than  satisfied. 
PRICES:  Each  Number(exce»t  Summer)  $  .';5 
Summer  No.  [larger  than  othere]  .50 
Send  today  for  copy  or  ask  for  further  Informa- 
tion.   Address 

Teachers'  Helper, 

^Deoartmen;  D  .  MlmieapoUs,  Mlm^ 


The  ''Helpers''  supply  jusi  the 
bright,  cheery,  help  yoa  ''don't 
know  %}here  to  find'^  elsewhere. 
Keep  them  on  your  desk  for  djtily 
use. 


Wtaaa  wrttins  t«  advertlMrg,  ptoaaa  #taU  that  yau  faw  the  ad.  hi  School  Bducatloo 
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The  whole  teaching  force  in  the  Wabasha  public 
schools  will  attend  the  Southeastern  Minnesota  Teslch- 
ers'  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Red  Wing,  November  7  to 
9.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  Wabasha  school 
spirit  this  year.  A  new  high  school  course  of  study, 
a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  grades,  and 
a  "live"  literary  society  are  among  the  improvements 
for  the  year  1907-08. 

Superintendent  T.  R.  Cole  is  working  wonders  in 
the  Wabasha  schools. 

The  Southern  Minnesota  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Mankato,  Oct.  31,  Nqv.  1  and  2. 

By  imperial  edict,  compulsory  education  for  every- 
body has  been  established  in  China.  The  throne  de- 
sires that  the  people  be  taught  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional government  as  a  preparation  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  parliamentary  institutions. 

lu  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there  is  no  board  of  education. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  is  chosen  by  popular 
yote  and  has  a  free  hand  in  formulating  and  working 
out  a  policy.  The  schools  are  among  the  best.  The 
present  superintendent,  Henry  P.  Emerson,  has  served 
five  terms  and  has  just  been  nominated  for  a  sixth. 

A  new  college  custom  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Cammarian  Club  of  Brown  University  and  approved 
by  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  whereby  the  Fresh- 
men are  to  wear  brown  skull  caps  with  a  white  but- 
ton, from  the  isth  of  October  until  Decoration  Day. 
These  caps  are  to  be  worn  at  all  times  upon  the  col- 
lege campus,  and  at  all  times  except  on  Sunday,  within 
the  city  limits. 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  comes  out  vigorously  for  teaching  from 
the  Bible  in  all  schools.  He  says  the  United  States 
has  better  equipped  schools  than  any  other  nation,  but 
is  weakest  in  moral  and  ethical  training. 

A  flour  mill  fully  equipped  for  making  all  grades 
of  flour  has  been  built  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College  this  summer.  This  is  a  two-story  build- 
ing 30x52  feet.  A  part  of  the  building  is  used  for  the 
milling  machinery  and  the  remainder  is  equipped  as 
laboratories  for  the  testing  and  baking  of  the  different 
grades  of  flour  manufactured  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. The  primary  object  of  having  the  mill  is  to  as- 
certain the  food  values  of 'different  wheats  grown  in 
the  state. — Westland  Educator 

What  a  chance  to  teach  geography,  history,  and 
civil  government,  in  following  the  president's  Missis- 
sippi valley  trip!  Yet  there  are  Rip  Van  Winces 
posing  under  the  name  of  teacher  that  sleep  right  on, 
regardless. — Exchange 

K.  C.  Davis,  formerly  of  Minnesota  and  more  re- 
cently of  Wisconsin,  is  obtaining  deserved  recognition 
as  a  valuable  worker  in  his  new  work  of  Dean  of  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  located  at 
Canton,  N.  Y.  On  October  5  he  addressed  the  Massa- 
chusetts Conference  on  Rural  Progress  at  Amherst 
College  on  "What  Agricultural  Colleges  Are  Doing." 
Eastern  people  are  waking  up,  but  they  are  slower  to 
act  than  in  the  west. 

As  the  result  of  the  August  examinations,  Olmsted 
county  received  48  first  grade  certificates,  receiving 


more  complete  first  grade  certificates  than  con^plete 
seconds.  This  speaks  well  for  the  teaching  force  in 
this  county.  Last  year  there  were  45  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools  holding  first  grade  certificates.  Schools 
open  this  year  with  58  such  teachers  engaged  and  at 
work. 

Twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Southeastern 
Minnesota  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Red  Wing,  Friday  and  Saturday,  N"ov.  8  and  9. 

Julius  Boraas,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Good- 
hue county,  Minn.,  has  issued  his  annual  report  for 
1907  in  the  usual  attractive  form.  He  places  School 
Education  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  periodicals.  He 
says:  "School  Education  is  the  state  school  paper 
and  as  such  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  in  the 
state.'' 

Minnesota  school  men  will  miss  Mn  J.  A.  Harley, 
the  able  and  genial  agent  for  the  educational  publica- 
tions of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  His  territorv  now  includes 
only  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michigan. 

School  Education  is  a  very  valuable  paper  and  I 
could  not  do  without  it.  Wm.  K.  Morris,  Deer  Creek, 
Minn. 

Last  summer,  late  in  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature,  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  a  correspon- 
dence school  as  a  department  of  the  State  University 
at  Madison.  This  establishes  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  admirable  educational  system  of  that  state. 

Provision  now  exists  in  the  state  system  of  educa- 
tion whereby  not  onlv  the  youth  of  the  commonwealth 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  universities  have  educa- 
tional opportunity,  but  the  large  group  of  unclassified 
adults  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  advancement  is 
now  also  guaranteed  a  responsible  standardized  system 
of  instruction  which  may  be  pursued  at  home  thru 
the  mails.  This  work  is  being  made  largely  practical, 
and  to  relate  effectively  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
problems  of  life  confronted  by  such  an  adult  class  of 
students.  The  artisan  or  the  clerk  may  receive  ele- 
mentary and  technical  training;  the  professional  man 
may  utilize  the  new  department  for  keeping  abreast  of 
the  additions  research  is  constantly  making  in  everv 
field  of  knowledge;  and  the  teacher  may  earn  a  col- 
lege degree,  "learning  while  earning." 

Correspondence  students  who  are  residents  of  Wis- 
consin have,  besides,  exceptional  co-operating  assist- 
ance from  the  state  library  system. 

This  establishes  a  new  precedent  for  State  Uni- 
versities in  extending  educational  services  to  every 
productive  interest  in  the  state  similar  to  those  so  long 
and  so  effectively  rendered  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
alone.  This  is  one  aspect  of  President  Van  Hise's  in- 
teresting policy  of  "making  the  University  the  instru- 
ment of  the  state." 

Supt.  M.  L.  Pratt,  Secretary  State  Reading  Circle 
Board,  is  doing  some  excellent  work  for  the  Reading 
Circle.  He  is  putting  into  the  work  his  usual  enthus- 
iasm that  he  puts  into  his  school  supervision.- 

We  find  this  on  our  desk:  "Everybody  is  enjoy- 
ing Hyde's  'Green  Valley  School.'  And  why  not? 
The  story  is  true — inspiring — encouraging,  and  help- 
ful, and  adds  dignity  to  the  teaching  profession." 
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MAGAZINE    CLUBS 

For  iScHools  and  Libraries 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  offers  below  exceptionally  good  offers  on  all  first  class  magazines.  If  the  club  you 
desire  is  not  offered  in  our  list  write  us  for  terms.  We  will  make  you  as  low  quotations  if  not  lower  than  anyone 
else.  We  have  special  arrangements  with  publishers  and  are  prepared  to  quote  you  prices  on  any  and  all  maga- 
zines desired. 


Offer  A 

World's  Work. .  .^ $3.00  ^ 

Country  Life  in  America 4.00     ^^^ 

Delineator  . . . ; 1 .00    Price 

McClure's ^00^^  .^^ 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION Jl:?_o5q,5)U 

Regular  price $10.00''^ 

Offer  B 

Little  Chronicle ti.SO     ^, ,_. 

Little  Folks 1.00     OUR 

American  Boy 1.00    Price 

Youths  Companion ^*^^^r  Ar 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION J^JO.QU 

Regular  price $6.25^ 

Offer  C 

Century $4.00 


Offer  ID 

Outing  Magazine $3.00     OUR 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00 

Cosmopolitan 1.00 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION 1  00 

Regular  price $8.00 


Price 

H45 


Offer 

Cosmopolitan 

World  Today 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION. . . . 
Regular  price 


F 

...tl.OO    OUR 
..  1.00    Price 

.$3:5o$2.25 


World's  Work 3.00 


OUR 


Delineator 1.00 

McClure's 1.00    P"^© 

Little  Chronicle I.SO^q  nf- 

Youths  Companion JllZ^JJI ,^3 

Regular  price $12.25 

Offer  D 

Ladies  Home  Journal tl,SO     _ _  _ 

World's  Work 3.00     OUR 

Delineator 1.00    Price 

McClure's ^*^^r  mr 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION _L2? JJ),  /J) 

Regular  price $7.50 


Offer 

LitUe  Chronicle 

Youths  Companion 

American  Boy 

World's  Work 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  . . . 
Regular  price 


?'1:5?  OUR 

...  1.00    Price 

i;^$6.60 

..$8.25^ 


Offer 

McClure's 

World's  Work 

Delineator 

Regular  price 


H 

...n.oo  OUR 

. ..  3.00    Price 

::>a$3.00 


Offer 

Country  Life  in  America  . 

World's  Work 

Delineator 

McClure's 

Regular  price 


...$4.00^  OUR 

"$6.50 


.$9.00H 


Offer  J 

St.  Nicholas $3.00    OUR 

Review  of  Reviews .> 3.00    Price 

Success l.OO^Q  ^11 

Regular  price $7.00^U.  fU 

Offer  K 

St.  Nicholas $3.00  Our  Price 

Century 4.00^ C  >|  C 

Regular  price $7.0o)3.43 

Offer  L 

Century <4.00  Our  Price 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00^ ti  AH 

Regular  price $7.00^3.43 

•  Offer  M 

Century ' <4.00    ouR 

World's  Work 3.00    p  -  _ 

DeUneator I.90    "^"^^ 

McClure's 1:2?CR  7R 

Regular  price $9.00i>0. 1 U 


Offer  N 

St.  Nicholas $3.00  Our  Price 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00^a  #||" 

Regular  price $6  00^0.U3 


Two  Great  Bar^^ain  Offers 

The  much  talked  about  groups  of  high  class  magazines.    Try  them. 


Send  for 

complete 

catalog  of 

magaxine 

cluh  offers 


Offer  O 

The  American  Magazine tl.OO 

Review  of  Reviews 3.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion   1 .00 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION 1 .00 

Regular  price $6.00 


Our 
price 

$3.60 


Offer  P 

The  American  Magazine tl.OO 

Delineator 1 .09 

World's  Work 3.00 

McClure's 1.00 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION 1.00 

Regular  price S  7.00 


Our 
price 

H25 


Write  U8  for 
prices  on 
any  combi- 
nation not 
given  here 


Address   SCHOOL  EDUCATION,   MinneapolUt  Minn. 


Minnesota  School  I^aws 

We  have  a  few  hundred  copies  left  of  the  latest  authorized  edition  of  the  Minnesota  School 
Laws  which  we  will  sell  at  at  a  special  price  of  25  cents  each  (regular  price  35  cents)  with  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  discount  for  orders  for  10  copies  or  more.  Every  Minnesota  school  officer  and 
every  teacher  should  be  provided  with  a  copy.  If  the  edition  is  sold  out  before  your  order  reaches 
us,  money  will  be  promptly  returned.    Address 


SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Lake  county  there  is  a  demand  for  teachers.    Any 
showing  a  second  grade  certificate  will  find  no  trouble 
in  getting  a  school. 

The  following  memorable  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, uttered  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  come  to  us  to- 
day with  equal  force  and  interest: 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  taught  in  schools, 
in  seminaries  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  pri- 
mers, spelling  books  and  almanacs ;  let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  en- 
forced in  courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  be- 
come the  political  religion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and 
the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars." 

Dr.  Richard  Burton  will  lecture  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  the  subject,  "Amusement  and  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Play  House,"  Feb.  20,  1908.  Chicago  has 
a  course  in  the  modern  drama  and  is  out  for  noted  men 
from  all  over  the  country  to  make  a  strong  lecture 
course. — Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly 

Mile.  Clopath  has  been  selected  as  director  of  art 
at  Stanley  Hall.  Miss  Essie  Burgan,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  will  be. her  assistant.  Mile. 
Clopath  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  art  de- 
signer for  School  Education.  Thousands  of  readers 
of  School  EotiGATiON  appreciate  her  articles  on  art. 
Mile.  Clopath  will  continue  as  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  she  has 
done  such  excellent  work  that  Stanley  Hall  has  asked 
her  to  direct  the  art  instruction  in  its  school. 

Olmsted  county  teachers'  convention  will  be  held 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  isth  and  i6th.  An 
interesting  program  is  promised.  A  full  attendance 
is  expected. 

Oslo,  Newfolden,  and  Middle  i^iver  (Marshall 
county,  Minn.),  have  bonded  their  districts  for  from 
$4,000  t(5  $8,000  each  and  are  busy  building  model 
school  houses.  Also  many  of  the  rural  districts  have 
just  built,  or  are  building  new  school  houses.  It  pays 
and  may  the  good  work  go  on. — Marshall  County 
Schools 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Marshall  county  (Minn.) 
teachers  was  held  for  this  year  in  October,  the  West- 
ern division  at  Argyle  and  the  Eastern  at  Middle 
River.  Good  programs  were  carried  out  and  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  occasion  was  the  verdict. 

The  thanks  of  School  Education  are  due  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  a 
beautiful  little  cloth  bound  Guide  Book  to  the  city. 

"The  Use  of  the  National  Forests"  is  the  title  of 
an  attractive  and  useful  booklet  of  42  pages  issued  h 
the  forest  service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  26  districts  of  Ix)gan  and  Christian  counties, 
Illinois,  the  lowest  salary  paid  is  $62.50  per  month  for 
7  months ;  the  highest  is  $85  for  8  months.  Seventy- 
three  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  men. 

Supt.  Bebermeyer,  of  Redwood,  recently  held  a 
school  trustees'  convention,  and  among  the  many  ex- 
cellent topics  under  discussion,  not  one  seemed  to  ap- 
peal more  to  them  than  that  of  cleaning  the  school 
houses  and  grounds.  "At  least  once  each  month,"  they 
said,  "the  rooms  should  be  thoroly  cleaned  and  we 
shall  try  to  carry  out  this  plan." 


Supt,  E.  G.  Cooley  of  the  Chicago  schools  has 
taken  a  decided  stand  on  the  high  school  fraternity 
question.  Now  that  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  drive  these  out  of  existence  by 
forbidding  their  members  to  participate  in  school  ac- 
tivities has  failed,  Superintendent  Cooley  has  present- 
ed to  the  school  management  committee  a  statement  in 
which  "frats"  and  sororities  are  characterized  as  a 
menace  to  the  schools  and  has  urged  their  abolition. 
In  presenting  the  statement  to  the  committee,  statistics 
have  been  added  showing  that  the  average  scholarship 
of  the  121  pupils  enrolled  in  secret  societies  at  one  of 
the  high  schools  is  only  7x9,  a  mark  below  the  passing 
average  required  of  high  school  students.  "While  the 
rule  of  the  board  prohibiting  members  of  secret  soci- 
eties from  representing  their  school  in  any  public  way ' 
or  in  any  interschool  activities  has  had  the  eflfect  of 
preventing  a  number  of  new  pupils  from  joining,"  said 
Superintendent  Cooley,  "it  has  not  driven  the  old 
members  out  of  the  fraternities,  and  as  the  existence 
of  secret  societies  has  been  shown  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  schools  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  abolish  them.  What  line  of  action 
should  be  taken  has  not  been  determined  upon,  but  in 
the  Seattle  high  school  fraternities  were  abolished  by 
the  School  Board  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  -state 
of  Washington  held  that  the  board  had  a  right  to  take 
such  action." — School  Board  Journal 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Thompson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Art  Society,  writes  us:    . 

"I  have  been  greatly  favored  in  having  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  School  Education  this  year,  and 
knowing  something  of  the  *joy  of,  appreciation'  am 
writing  to  tell  you  of  what  great  value  it  must  be  to 
the  teachers  of  the  state. 

"I  especially  appreciate  the  articles  written  by  Hen- 
rietta Clopath.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  what  the 
teachers  in  our  rural  schools  need  to  help  them  in 
teaching  observation  of  nature  and  the  elements  of 
drawing.  Such  help  means  the  success  of  many  a 
teacher  who  would  otherwise  be  a  failure.  Long  may 
the  good  work  continue." 

L.  C.  Lord,  president  of  the  Charleston  Normal, 
gave  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  held  in  Champaign,  October  2,  3,  4. 

The  dormitory  to  be  erected  at  the  Eastern  Illinois 
Normal  School  is  the  first  of  the  kind  among  normal 
schools  in  that  state.  President  Lord  was  instrumen- 
tal in  getting  the  appropriation.  The  Charleston  dor- 
mitory, including  the  gymnasium,  will  cost  $100,000 
and  will  accommodate  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred young  women. 

On  Monday,  October  7,  Waterville,  Minn.,  voted 
$30,000  bonds  for  a  new  school  building.  The  schools 
are  to  be  properly  housed  and  supported.  The  pres- 
ent management  is  popular. 

The  Tyler,  Minn.,  school  has  added  to  its  equip- 
ment a  thoroly  equipped  chemical  laboratory  with  desk 
room  for  eight  students.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  whole  building  were  given  a  double  coat  of  fresco 
in  harmonious  tints  during  the  summer  vacation. 

"Give  us  schoolma'ams"  is  still  the  cry  that  is  com- 
ing from  the  county  districts  of  North  Dakota,  and  in 
Northern  Minnesota  as  well ;  and  this  is  true  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  good  wages  are  paid — from  $40 
to  $50  per  month.    In  both  Marshall  county  and  Red 
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Lisbeth  Longfrock  is  an  interestinr 
and  wholesome  story  for  children,  t^pns- 
lated  from  the  Norwegian.  The  story 
centers  about  the  life  of  a  little  peasant 
girl  on .  a  Norwegian  farm  and  saeter. 
Two  lively  boys  are  her  companions  in 
herding,  and  they,  with  various  four- 
footed  animals  of  strong  individuality, 
contribute  comic  and  dramatic  elements 
to  the  book.  149  pages.  Illustrated. 
Mailing  price,  45  cents.  Published  -by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Making  oi  A  Teacher,  bv  Martin  C. 
Brumbaugh,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cloth,  12  mo.,  366  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
Sunday  School  Times  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

A  remarkable  book  because  it  applies 
recognized  principles  of  teaching  to  the 
Sunday  school  where  they  are  so  little 
known. 

Firelight  Stories  for  Kindergarten, 
School,  and  Home.  Cloth,  12  mo.,  192 
pages.  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Forty-two  stories,  old  and  new,  de- 
lightfully retold  by  Caroline  Sherwin 
Bailey,  author  of  "The  /ingle  Primer," 
etc. 

New  Practical  Arithhtetic.  Cloth,  12 
mo.,  392  pages.  Prices,  Introduction, 
65  cents;  retail,  $1.25.     Published  by 


The  Practical  Text  Book  Co..  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 

This  arithmetic  has  many  excellent 
features:  It  is  a  business  arithmetic, 
not  a  book  of  puzzles;  it  has  many 
mental  problems;  it  gives  attention  to 
short  methods:  it  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  problems;  it  gives  an  excellent 
discussion  of  commercial  paper.  A 
Teacher's  Key  is  furnished  with  first 
order. 

Plain  English,  Cloth,  12  mo.,  224  pages. 
Price,  90  cents.  Practical  Text  Book 
Co. 

All  mere  technicalities  are  avoided 
and  the  book  is  very  appropriately  dedi- 
cated "To  the  boys  and  girls  who  'do 
n't  lijce  grammar'"  A  book  of  Lessons 
and  Exercises  in  English  (109  exer- 
cises) is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  Plain 
English.  The  book  of  Exercises  would 
be  most  valuable  for  use  in  connection 
with  any  grammar.  Price,  40  cents — 
20  cents  for  introduction. 

A  New  Series  of  the  Natural  Geog- 
raphies. American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
Introductory  Geography.  Cloth, 
8^x10^  inches,  146  pages,  with  maps 
and  illustrations.  Price,  60  cents.  The 
same  in  two  parts.  Price,  each,  40 
cents.  School  Geography.  Cloth,  10 
by  I2j4'  inches,  186  pages,  with  maps 
and  illustrations.  Price,  $1.25.  The 
same  in  two  parts.  Price,  each,  75 
cents.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  industrial, 
commercial,  and  political  geography, 
with  just  enough  physiography  to 
bring  out  the  causal  relations. 


The  text  is  clear,  simple,  interesting, 
and  explicit.  The  pictures  are  distin- 
guished for  their  aptness  and  perfect  il- 
lustrative character.  Two  sets  of  mYins 
are  provided,  one  for  reference,  and  the 
other   for   study. 


Memory  Gents  for  School  and  Home, 
arranged  by  W.  H.  Williams.  150 
pages,  50  cents.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York. 

An  appreciation  of  good  literature 
often  begins  with  memorizing  such 
selections  as  these  from  standard 
writers. 

Day  By  Day  In  the  Primary  Schools. 
In  three  volumes;  Autumn,  $1.25; 
Winter,  $1.25;  Spring,  $1.50.  By  Alice 
Bridgham.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  plans  sketched  in  these  books 
were  worked  out  by  the  author  day  by 
day  for  her  own  school.  The  work  will 
be  very  helpful  to  young  teachers,  and 
will  be  very  suggestive  to  -others. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  by 
James  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  George  Washing- 
ton Universitv.  Cloth,  octavo,  200 
pages.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Some  of  the  new  and  vauable  fea- 
tures of  this  work  are:  The  derivation 
of  all  relations  from  sine  and  cosine 
by  algebraic  processes;  the  omission  of 
topics  that  can  be  deferred  with  profit; 
the  emphasis  given  to  methoas.. 


$1.00  Win  Bring 
Glass  Water  Set 


This  Beautiful  Cut 
To    Your    Home. 


Set  consisu  of  7ii  inch  Water  Bottle,  capacity  one 
quart,  six  half  pint  star  cat  Tnmblers,  and  hig^hly 
reflecting  beveled  Belginm  g-lass  14  inch  Plateau. 

THIS  GENUINE  RICH  CUT  GLASS  WATER 
SET  isnnsurpassedforltadistinctlTe  character.  Its 
clear  crystal  color  adds  a  Instrons  effect  to  the  din- 
ing table  or  sideboard,  and  gives  the  home  that 
touch  of  refinement  so  gteatlj  appreciated  by  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

Send  tlJOO  for  one  yearns  sabscrlption  to  COMiVION 
SENSE,  afterwards  you  may  pay  11.00  a  month  for 
ten  months,  which  completes  the  payments  on  both 
water  set  and  magazine. 

We  are  making  this  nnheard  of  ofFer  to  introdnce 
COMMON  -  SENSE  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 
Common-Sense  has  a  mission  — to  help  you  attain 
ambition,  tosnggcstways  of  increasing  your  earning 
capacity  and  to  make  your  life  a  greater  success. 
Write  at  once  as  the  allotment  is  small,  first  come 
first  served. 

Common-Sense  Publishing  Co. 

90  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 


Here  We  Are! 


We  Would  Advise  You 


to  turn   to  pcLso  -42 


pXjl  A  T\  the  advertising  contained  in  the  pages  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  All 
1\jlJi\lJ  vertising  in  this  paper  are  strictly  reliable.  No  advertising  is  accepted  by 
lishers  of  this  paper  which  is  not  bona  fide. 
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Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
Joiin  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of 
American  History  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Half  leather,  8vo, 
464  pages,  with  maps  and  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.00  .  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati  and  CJii- 
cago. 

This  is  a  new  book  by  the  leading  au- 
thorit}r  on  United  States  history.  The 
narrative  is  attractive  ahd  interesting, 
and  provides  a  welUproportioned  ac- 
count of  the  chief  events  and  figures. 

Mathematical  Geography,  by  Willis  E. 

Johnson,  Ph.  B.,     Cloth,  12  mo.,  336 

pages,    illustrated.      American    Book 

Co. 

-   This  book  is  filled  with  matter  of  high 

value  for  high  schools  and  eight  grades. 

A  First  Latin  Book,  bv  W.  G.  Hale,  12 

mo.,    354    pages,    cloth.    Price,    $1.00. 

Published   bv   Atkinson,   Mentzer     & 

Grover,    Chicago. 

Emphatically  a  first  book,  in  that  it 
assumes  no  knowledge  of  English  gram- 
mar. It  was  made  in  the  class  room,  is 
practical,  pointed,  and  concise. 

A  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation, by  Paul  Monroe,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Cloth, 
12  mo,.  433  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net. 
The  Maomillan  Company. 
A  valuajble  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  teaching. 

Smith's  New  Intermedial  Copy  Books, 
in   6  numbers.  .  The   Macmillan   Co., 
New  York,  60  cents  net  per  dozen. 
The  slant  is  semi- vertical  and  move- 
ment exercises  are  given  in  every  book. 

Half  Hours  with  Mammals.     By  Chas. 
Frederick  Holder,  author  of  Elements 
of'  Zoology,  etc.     Cloth,   12  mo.,  253 
pages,    with    illustrations.      Price,    60 
cents.    American  Book  Company. 
In  this,  the  latest  addition  to  the  se- 
ries of  Eclectic  Readings,  the  story  of 
the  mammals  has  been  presented  in  sim- 
ple and  untechnical  language,  and  in  a 
most  interes-ting  manner. 

Nezvton  and  Treat's  Outlines  for  Re- 
view in  History.  American  Book  Co. 
Greek  History.  Cloth.  16  mo.,  51 
pages.  Price,  25  cents.  Roman  His- 
tory. Cloth,  16  mo.,  62  pages.  Price 
25  cents. 

These  little  books  will  fix  and  estab- 
lish in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  es- 
sential points  in  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory, in  their  proper  perspective.  Great 
care  has  been  employed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  material,  and  in  the  selection 
of  tvne,  ana  ease  of  reference  has  been 
first  considered. 

Everybody's  Dictionary  lor  everyday 
use.  Size,  2  1-2  by  5  1-2  inches,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Contains 
33,000  words,  with  pronunciation,  syl- 
lable divisions,  parts  of  speech,  cap- 
italization and  definitions.  Price,  50 
cents  in  red  morocco,  indexed.  The 
Practical  Text  Book  Co.,  475  Euclid 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

7  he  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and 
other  poems,  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  Julian  W.  Aber- 
nethy.  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Ber- 
keley Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    The 
mailing  price  is  25  cents  .  Publishers, 
Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  New  York. 
This  book  is  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges  containing  with 
the  text  a  critical  and  historical  intro- 
duction, explanatory  notes,  biographical 
sketches,  and  all  necessary  material  for 
a  complete  working  equipment  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil.   Other  poems  are  in- 
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Pathfinder,  Wash,  D.  C.  S.  E.  N. 
Qentlemen:  I  inclose  my  reading 
off  the  Mt.  Vernon  monument  and 
%  ffor  which  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion  to   the    Pathfinder   ffor 

months. 

Name 


City 

Street.. 
Date  ... 


State. 


Try  Yoar  Skill  at  Deciphering  the  Inscrtptloo 

$200  in  Prizes  for  Best  Readings 

In  excavating  recently  at  Mt.  Vernon,  around  the 
old  tomb  of  the  Washinglori  family,  a  roughly  sculp- 
tured stone  was  discovered  hidden  by  rubbish  and  veg- 
etation. Owing  to  the  soft  and  friable  nature  of  this 
ston^the  Inscription  on  it.  whatever  it  v^.  had  been 
weil-nlgh  effaced,  but  sufficient  traces  of  the  letters 
remained  to  show  that  with  sufficient  study  they  might 
in  time  be  made  out. 

Whiie  the  great  scientists  of  the  world  arecontendijn  g 
over  the  riddle  it  may  be  that  there  are  others  who  hav  e 
some  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  hence  the  invitation  i  s 
extended  to  everyone — young  and  old.  far  and  near — 
to  try  their  hand  at  reading  the  inscription. 

See  if  you  can  make  out  any  of  the  letters  or  words; 
show  the  picture  to  your  friends  and  have  them  give 
you  suggestions.  What  is  wanted  is  the  best  possible 
interpretation,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  get  aid  from 
any  source.  lOn  the  other  sides  of  the  stone  there 
was  no  inscription:  ail  you  need  worry  about  are  the 
traces  shown  on  the  two  sides  presented  to  view. 

For  the  best  reading  of  this  interesting  old  monu- 
ment, valuable  prizes  are  offered  as  follows: 

A.  First  Prise  of  S80.00 

A  Seconci  Prise  of  20.00 

A  TKira  Prise  of  lO.OO 

8  Prises  of  S5  eecK        40.00 
100  Prizes  Consisting  of  Superb  Hand- 
Colored  copies  of  some  of  the  World's 
Finest  Pictures,  Cheap  at  $1  Each       lOO.OO 
Making  e  Total  of  S300.00 

The  best  way  in  sending  in  your  answer  is  to  make 
a  tracing  of  copy  of  the  stone,  or  fill  in  the  picture, 
showing  the  inscription  plainly  on  it  just  as  you  think 
it  should  read. 

This  contest  which  is  merely  a  specimen  of  the 
numerous  equally  interesting  ones  which  we  conduct. 
Is  designed  for  subscribers  to  the  Pathrnder  ex- 
clusively. The  Pathfinder  is  a  high  quality  illu- 
strated weekly  paper,  published  at  the  Nation's  capital 
for  the  Nation.  No  matter  what  other  periodicals  you 
may  be  taking,  you  want  the  Pathfinder.  It  is 
■'different"— a  class  by  Itself— sprightly.  Informing, 
entertaining,  yet  dignified  and  sane,  it  appeals  to 
all  earnest,  intelllgent.busy  people;  it  Is  THE  paper  for 
YOU.  There  is  no  other  paper  that  can  exactly  take 
its  place.  In  its  enlarged  and  improved  form  it  is  now 
reaching  out  for  new  readers,  and  if  you  are  not  al- 
ready a  subscriber,  THIS  MEANS  YOU. 

Send  in  your  answer  to  the  monument  puzzle  at 
once,  including,  if  not  now  a  subscriber  to  the  Path- 
finder. $1  for  one  whole  year's  subscriptk>n 
(52  issues),  or  50  cents  for  26  weeks,  or  25  cents  for 
13  weeks. 

The  announcement  of  the  prizes,  together  with  a 
■picture  of  the  stone  with  the  correct  reading  on  It,  will 
be  published  in  the  Pathfinder  at  an  eariy  date.  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  with  the  utmost  fairness,  and 
the  decision  of  the  editors  is  to  be  final. 

We  believe  that  there  are  enough  smart  reople  in 
this  country  so  that  among  them  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  original  inscription  can  be  secured,  and 
to  Interest  such  people  in  the  Pathfinder  we  are 
willing  to  give  out  these  liberal  prizes.  They  will 
surely  go  to  someone,  and  the  best  answers  will  earn 
them.  Don't  under  any  circumstances  miss  having 
the  Pathfinder  this  year,  which  comes  every  week 
from  the  Nation's  Capital,  laden  with  good  things- 
welcome  as  a  letter  from  yoar  best  friend.  If  you  win 
a  nice  prize  so  mhch  the  better;  but  the  Pathhnder 
will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  any  prize. 

Address.  PATHFINDER.  Washington.  D.  C. 


TO  GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS 

in  your  color  work  in  school,  you  must  have  the  best 
materials.  ^ 

If  you  get  Devoe  School  Color  Boxes,   you'll   have 
the  best. 

The  cut  shows  our  No.  122  New  Series.     This  box  has 
four  cakes ;  one  each  of  Black,    Carmine,    Ultramarine 
Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow.     Charcoal  Gray  in   place  of 
Black  if  desired.     Price  30c  each. 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS  AND  SCHOOLS.    Addess  Dept. 


O. 


Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 


176  Randolph  Street.  CHICAQO  Pulton  and  WilUam  Streets,  NEW  YORK 

1214  Grand  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY 
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THE  KEY  METHOD 

OP  TBACHINO 

PRIMARY  READING 
By  Kathlyne  J.  Libby 

This  It  the  most  modern  snd  effsctlv*  method  of 
teachinff  the  mechanical  phase  of  the  subject. 
Teachers  have  had  the  most  brilliant  success 
wtth  It.  It  Is  practical  and  simple.— easily  under- 
stocd  and  easily  appUed.  Directions  are  given  In 
minute  detail.  The  charming  method  used  by 
Miss  Ubby  In  her  rural,  grade  and  model  school 
work  Is  here  fully  expUlned.  Every  teacher  can 
use  It.  h  Is  adapted  to  any  school  where  little 
children  are  learning  to  read.  It  turns  failure  In- 
to success  and  makes  drudgery  a  delight.  In  a 
word,  it  Is  Indispensable  to  the  teacher  of  little 
ones.  K 

SentiMMAiidtoaayteMlierfor  25c 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co. 

D 


The ''Key  Method''  unlocks  the 
mystery  of  teaching  Prtmary  Read- 
ing*  It  is  <wrltten  by  an  experienced 
teacher  <who  is  a  friend  in  need  to  the 
experienced  and  inexperienced  alike^ 


Special    Days  in  School 
By  JEAN  L.  QOWDY 

Goth.  ZiS  pages 

T^mETsms  fpr  Special  Days !  How  shall  they  be 
amtnwd?  Where  can  iuLtiible  selections  b* 
found?  W^iere  can  wt  set  appro$>riai0  music? 
Where  are  biographies— just  lonj  eaoaf  h—of  the 
iKwts  and  other  ^'specbr'  people  to  be  had? 
Whtre  cat)  one  obtain  lielp  In  'maklfigr  up"n  fro- 
Eram?  The  one  answer  is;  in  '* Special  Days  In 
School^  \  Every  program  Is  m  lesson  In  pairiqr- 
lim.  Every  MlfCtkin  is  of  permanent  value. 
Thli  Is  a  bw>k  for  tired  teachers.  The  chlldreti 
llket!.  The  parents  deMKht  In  the  exercises  out- 
Knei  In  It*  ft  Ls  tor  VOU^you  who  read  this  ne- 
tlcev    Wmefof Itnow. 

Sent  t'Ostpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 

Bound  to  p«pcr«  40c;  bound  Id  ckptb.  6Sc 

North-Weatem  School  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  D  JVUnneipoHs,  Mian. 


"'Special  Days  in  School''  is  to 
the  upper  grades  and  the  High  School 
<what  the  "  Teachers  Helpers  "  are 
to  the  lower  grades*  A  boon  to 
every  teacher* 


Every  Teacher  of  Small  Children    Should    Read 

Talks  With  a  Little  Boy 

By  KATE  WmXiNQ  PATCH 

IN 

Kindergarten  Review 

Three  articles  have  already  been  published 

I,    THE  AINQEU  OF?  OBATH  (September) 
II.    TME    AINQEU    OR    BIRTH  (October) 
111.    THE    SI  NO  IN  Q     ROBE    (November) 


KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  is  the  ideal  magazine  for  mothers,  teachers 
and  all  others  who  have  the  care  and  entertainment  of  small  children- 
No  one  interested  in  modern  methods  of  child  trainings  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  periodical. 


Subscription  Price  $LO0  a  Vefli-.    Sample  Copy  on  Request. 

Published  by 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


■a..y..A  •♦«*«  *laa*  wMa  saw  «h*  mA.  In  ll<*lMiAl  R<lnna*lMft 
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Questions  and  Answers 

co^f^AlNs 

Sixteen  sets  of  Questions  actually  used  In  State 
Teachers'  Examinations  with  Complete  Answers. 
The  subjects  treated  are:  Spelling.  Reading.  Arith- 
metic. Grammar.  Geography,  U.  S.  History.  Phys- 
iology, Hygiene.  Algebra.  Civics.  Geometry.  Phys- 
ics, and  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  gives  a  splendid  preparation  for 
teachers  examinations  in  any  state.  The  best  in- 
formed teacher  is  liable  to  be  caught  on  technical 
questions  and  lose  his  certificate.  This  book  in- 
sures against  such  a  mishap.  The  teacher  who 
masters  this  boolc  cannot  fail  in  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  The  last  questions  used  are  those 
of  the  preseat  year. 

Vol.  11  of  "Questions  and  Answers"  just  irom 
press,  contains  all  examinations  in  subjects  named 
above  for  the  last  six  exams.    Postpaid,  50  coots 

North-western  School  Supply  Co.   | 

Deiyt.D  MINNBAPOUS.  MINN^ 


t4Ui  Av.  eod  4th  St.  8.  •• 

Our  1907-1908  Catalog 

OF 

School  Supplies 

Sent  Free  to  Any  Teacher 
Address 

N-W  School  Supply  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FREE 


fA  FLAQ  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 


Qet  In  closer  touch  with  your  pupils. 
Cuttivate  In  them  a  feellns  of  revtronce 
and  love.  Stinulate  that  patriotism 
that  smoulders  In  the  heart  of  every  American-Bom  Child.  Be 
Patriotic.  Don't  bother  the  Board.  Get  credit  for  something  \ourself. 
By  our  plan  you  can  secure  for  your  school  without  cost  to  you, 
one  of  our  large  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags.  46  stars  sewed  on  both  sides, 
latest  regulation  as  to  stripes,  etc.,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use;  warranted  not  to  fade  and  guaranteed  a 
represented.  In  any  retail  store.thls  flag  would  cost  you  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  or  more. 
\i/w'l't^  II Q  ftnd  we  will  send  you  postpaid  .15  of  our  Emblematic  Rag  Buttons  In  the  handsome 
^"  *  *  *'^  **^  national  colors.  These  buttons  make  beautiful  shirt  waist  sets  and  coat  lapel  orna- 
ments Let  the  children  dispose  of  them  for  ten  cents  each — they  will  do  It  over  night  and  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity.  Send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  w!ll  send  you  In  return  the  above  described  Flag  all  cbarres 
prepaid.  You  run  no  risk.  Our  method  instills  patriotism,  makes  the  pupils  proud  of  their  teacher,  their 
school  and  their  country,  as  evidenced  by  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  similar  to  the  following: 

Hemlock  W.  Va..  March  16. 1907. 
MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  Anderson.  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— The  Flag  is  received  and  Is  more  than  pleasing.  1  did  not  expect  to  see  the  nice  flag 
that  It  Is,  and  the  pupils  were  just  wild  with  excitement,  and  could  hardly  wait  to  raise  the  flag  before  giving 
a  hurrah  for  our  flag.  Yours  very  truly,    B.  H.  Carpenter,  Hemlock.  W.  Va. 

Every  Teacher  In  our  land  should  send  us 
their  name  and 'address  and  secure  a  flaff  free.  We 
will  then  place  you  In  a  position  to  earn  extra  money 
by  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 
Write  to-day  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them 
postpaid  and  you  are  not  out  one  penny. 

Are  the  Pictures  of  these  Patriots 
on  Your  Wan? 
We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools.  20  by  24 
inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo  colors,  and  framed  in 
solid  black  bone  ebony,  rub  finish  2  in.  frame.  You 
can  procure  them  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Rag.  Write 
for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold,  and  we 
will  send  either  picture  securely  packed  and  express 
paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington 
or  Lincoln  buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  sute 
kind  of  buttons  desired. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO..     108  Bfghth  St..    ANDERSON.  IND. 


Kanuuuo  luuuiiiiiaiiiiu  noouulf 
TRAINING    SCHOOL 

>  For  Kindergartners 

For  circaTMTm  mnd  ptLrtieulan  Mddre»§ 

Miss  Stella.  LoxiiscL  Wood 

397  South  Ninth  StrMt  SuparlatMH 


BRADLEY'S  SCHOOL  PAINTS 

in  various  forms:  Boxes,  Separate  Pans 
for  Refilling  and  in  Tubes  of  Semi-ffloist. 
Over  forty  colors.    For  the  above  and  for 

KINDERGARTEN  SUPPLIES 
Reed,  Raphia  and  other  Hand  Work  Ma- 
terials and  The  Brown  Famous  Pic- 
tures, address 


THOMAS  CHARLES,  COMPANY,  80-82  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


N.  B.— Send  for  eighty  iwse  caUloffae  end  price  lists.' 


AND   SUPPLIES. 


SCHOOL  furniture: 

Do    It   Todar!! 

Teachers:— Show  this  to  School  Boards! 

School  Boards:— Get  our  Special  Catalog  and  net  prices  of  any  goods  wanted.  School 
Desks,  Black  Boards,  Bells,  Blinds,  Book-Cases,  Blank-Books,  Charts,  Hags,  Globes,  Maps, 
Wire  Window  Quards,  Dictionaries,  Holders,  and  Apparatus  from  High  School  to  Primary  De- 
partment. Assorttneat  LARQB;    Price  SMALL;    QuaUty  QOOD. 

"^"d^LraU^Nl^a'^jri^    L.  A.  MURRAY  &  CO.,  School  Furnishers, 

Affents  wanted  everywhere.  KILBOURN,  WISCONSIN. 

Whea  wrltlns  to  adverti^«re.  please  state  that  you  saw  the  ad.  In  School  Bducatioo 
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eluded  in  the  book,  thus  giving  the  stu- 
dents an  acquaintance  with  the  poet's 
works  and  place  in  literature. 

Economics  for  High  Schools,  by  Frank 
W.  Blackmar,  Ph.  D.    Cloth,  12  mo., 
442  pages.    Price,  $1.20  net.    M'acmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York. 
Th«   elementary  principles   of   econo- 
mics  should   be   treated   in   every  high 
school,   which    is    the   people's    college. 
This  treatise  presents  the  essentials  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  it  comprehen- 
sible by  the  average  senior  in  the  sec- 
ondary school. 

Pupil  Self -Government :  Its  Theory  and 
Practice,    By  Bernard  Cronson,  prin- 
ciT^al   public   school     3,     New   York. 
Cloth,   12  mo.,   116  pages.    Price,  90 
cents  net.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Perhaps   the   most   important   service 
the  public  school  can  render  a  pupil  is 
to  teach  him  to  govern  himself.     This 
book  will  be   a   valuable   aid   to   those 
teachers  who  desire  to  train  their  pu- 
pils in  this  direction. 

Good  Stories  from  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  This  little  volume  contains 
about  150  humorous  stories,  about  iio 
of  which  we  have  marked  as  specially 
fifood  for  home  use.  Published  by 
Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price,  so  cents. 

Father    and    Baby    Plays,    by     Emilie 
Poulson.    Quarto,  fine  paper;  beauti- 
fully  illustrated;      15    original   songs 
•with  music.     Price,  $1.25. 
This  is  the  most  charming  collection 


AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL  SHARPENER 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS-The  Perry  Pictures  ISrSr:'sr5r^oAdTi^.^.ft"'iir„'A 

As  aids  in  teaching  Language.  Literature.  History,  Geography,  Pklure  Study,  etc,  ihey  are  of  great  vaEue.  Use  ' 
them  In  teaching  about  the  Pilgrims.    With  them  teach  the  Christmas  Story.    Use  them  for  gtfts  at  Christmas. 

•    The  Perry  Pictures 
One  Cent  Each  •yK/tfS'SSSUi 

The  One  Cent  Size  are  5 1-2  x  8.  4  to  6 

times  the  size  of  this  Suzanne  Huygens. 
CatakVHes:  Send  4  cents  in  stamps 
TO-DAY  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
1000  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures 
and  a  Bird  Picture  in  three  colors,  and 
select  for  Christmas  gifts  NOW. 
DO  NOT  WAIT  until  our  Holiday  rush 
Is  on. 

Send  25  cents  for 
25  Art  Subjects  or  2S  On  Life  of  Christ,  or 
25  Madonnas,  or  25  For  Children,  or 
$1.00  for  the  Four  Sets. 

Send  for  Catalogue  TO-DAY 
and  Order  NOW. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 

Box  6.  MALDEN.  MASSACHUSSBTS 


of  baby  songs  and  plays  we  have  ever 
seen.  Published  by  The  Century  Co., 
New  York. 

Youths    Its   Education,   Regimen,    and 

Hygiene,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.     Cloth, 

12  mo.,  389  pages.     Published  by  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

In  this  book  Dr.'  Hall  has  selected  and 

epitomized  the  practical  and  pedagogical 

conclusions    of   his    large   volumes     on 

Adolescence,  published   in    1904.     It  is 

suitable    for   parents,   teachers,    reading 

circles,  normal  schools,  and  colleges. 


^Bpoks  ^ceived 


American  Book  Company:  Animal  Fa- 
bies,  128  pages;  price,  30  cents;  Writ- 
ten and  Oral  Composition,  293  pages; 
price,  80  cents. 

The  Century  Company:  Geographical 
Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine:  "Southern  Stories,"  "Sto- 
ries of  Strange  Sights,"  "Island  Sto- 
ries," "Western  Frontier  Stories," 
"Sea  Stories,"  "Stories  of  the  Great 
Lakes." 
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A  Practical  Pencil  Sharpener 

Note  This  r^ 

"Working  Point'' 

Not  a  Needle  Point  which  breaks  off  at  first  touch 
to  the  paper— but  a  "Working  Point." 

Costs  $3.50  witH  Two  Extra  Knives 

When  these  are  dull  three  sharp  knives  may  be  had  for  50c 


Our  claims  for  the 


an^a. 


are: 


1st     Can't  break  the  lead. 
2nd    Cuts  off  enough  and  then  will  cut  no  more. 
3rd    It  is  Automatic  and  Economical  of  Pencils. 
4th     Can't  soil  your  hands. 
5th     Has  no  hidden  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
6th     Sharpens  New  Pencils  with  great  dispatch. 
7th     Its  knife  is  changed  as  easily  as  that  of  a  safety  razor. 
8th     Cleanest,  Simplest,  most  Economical  of  pencil '  'pointers . ' ' 
)  Return  charges  paid  and  money  refunded  to  any  dissatisfied  purchaser. 
We  Aell  them 

North- Western  School  Supply  Co, 

Comer  14th  Ave.  and  4th  St.  S.  E.         or        706  Hennepin  Ave. 
MIIVNBAROLrlS,  MINIV. 


WhMi  writUw  to  advMtlMrs,  pImm  state  that  yay  saw  the  ad.  lo  School  Bdocatloo 
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>KvARi>  OF  Merit  Cards 


No.  211  J,  No.  300  and  No.  248J.  Landscape  and  flowers.    Surrounded  by  a  delicate  border.      A   number  of  these  cards  are 
jeweled  making  a  beautiful  effect.    Size  6j  x  8j,  each 5c 


No.  200.    Figure  Of  girl   with  border  of      N"-  *"  "<"  ^o.  160      Lwdscape  with  embossed  sprays  of  flowers  at  top,  and 
flowers,    sue  6  X  8J,  each 5c      flower  border.    Size  Si  x  8j,  each 4c 


-f 


'1 


No.  268.     Bird   Scene.    Size  2}   x   Sf, 
each  2c,  15  for  25c. 


No.  265.    Lake  scene  with  water  lilijes. 
Size  3l  X  5J,  each 2c 


No.  272.     Daisy  card.    Size  2 J   x   5J, 
each  2c,  15  for  25c. 


No.  260,  ICittens  playing.    Size   3}  x  52.      No.  101  and  No.  100.     Landscape  and  flowers.    Assorted  sizes,  each Ic 

each,  2c.     15  for  25c. 

When  orderlnff  cards  always  indicate  a  second  choice  so  that  if  we  are  temporarily  out  of  the  one  you  ordered,  no  delay  may  be  experienced. 

We  send  no  samples  of  these  cards.    We.  however,  guarantee  these  cards  to  be  the  best  value  obtainable  for  the  money  and  will  cheerfully  refund 

the  purchase  price  to  any  purchase;  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  these  cards.     All  Goods  Sent  Prefwld.      CASH  Must  Accompany  Order. 

ADDRESS  SCHOOL,  SUPPUY  COMPANY, 

706  HENNEPIN  AVE.  MINNEAPOLIS 


WtaMi  writloK  to  .dvwtlMT*,  pkM.  .toto  tlwt  yMi  mw  tk.  .d.  In  Scbml  Bdaorttaa 
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Voliune  XXVI.      Minneapoiis.  lYiinnesota,  beoiniber.  i907      Nuino«r  10 


MERRY 

Christmas 


A  Journal  for  Home  and  ScKool 


Have  You    Entered  the 

PRIZE   CONTEST 

YET  ? 
For  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  and  PUPILS 

■  ^ 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

Win  be  OfVEN  AWAY  IN  PRIZES 


CO"    ■'-  -  .  ,    -  ■-  , 

following  GRANO  PRIZES  uiwn  «• 
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CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

1.  Cash  must  accompany  every  subscription  or  list  of  subscriptions  sent  us  under 
this  offer,  and  names  must  be  on  our  own  subscription  blanks. 

2.  Su6smption  Price  under  this  offer  is  $1.00  per  year  for  each  subscription.  No 
subscription  for  less  than  a  year. 

8.  Nayne  and  Post  Office  Address  of  each  subscriber  must  be  written  very  plainly  and 
on  our  blanks. 

4.  New  Subscriptions  only  will  be  credited  for  any  of  the  prizes. 

5.  Subscriptions  should  be  collected  for  a  month,  or  more  and  then  all  sent  in  together, 
accompanied  by  cash.  Any  number  of  lists  may  be  sent  us  by  any  school  after  the  first  list 
has  been  forwarded,  to  be  credited  to  the  same  school. 

6.  Name  of  School  (or  number  of  district),  name  of  teacher,  and  the  post  office  or 
railroad  station  to  which  the  prize  is  to  be  sent  must  be  given  plainly  with  every  lot  of 
blanks  sent  in. 

7.  The  contest  will  close  April  1, 1908. 

8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  this  unexampled  offer  is  to  introduce 
School  Education  into  honies  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  subscribers  whose 
names  are  sent  in  shall  be  others  than  teachers.    Teachers  are  not  barred,  however. 

These  prizes  are  given — not  to  the  first  school  that  sends  us  the  required  number  of 
subscriptions  but  to 

Every  School 

that  secures  12  or  more  subscriptions.  If  5  schools  send  us  1200  subscriptions  each,  a  Grand 
Piano  valued  at  $1000.00  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the  5  schools.  A  Phonograph  with 
Records,  worth  $50.00  will  be  playing  for  every  school  entertainment  in  every  school  that 
remits  $100.00  for  subscriptions. 

A  PREMIUM  FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 

(^ee  next  page) 
Now,  teachers  and  pupils,  get  busy  and 

Work  for  Your  School 

start  at  once.  Get  the  local  papers  interested.  Get  your  community  aroused  in  the  matter. 
Every  subscriber  will  be  well  paid  for  his  dollar  in  the  magazine  itself  and,  besides  this, 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  secure  one  of  these 

Useful  and  Valuable  Prizes 

for  the  school. 

Sample  copies  of  School  Education  with  full  instructions  as  to  best  method  of 
procedure  and  subscription  blanks  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  who  desires  to  interest  his  or 
her  school  in  this  work. 


AddreAA 
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See  page  2  for  new  features  in 
this  contest. 


Premium  Editor 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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New  Features 


OF  OUR 

Great  Prize  Contest 

CASH    PREMIUMS 

^  ■ 

A  Premium  for  Every  Subscription 

For  every  subscription  taken  -  -  at  $1.00  each  -  -  a  cash  premium 
of  20c  will  be  allowed.  If  vou  get  one  subscriber  send  us  80c  and 
keep  the  20c.    A  hundred  subscriptions  would  earn  for  you 

Twenty  Dollars 

in  cash  besides  helping  toward  the  prize  your  school  is  working  for.  • 
Remember  every  subscriber  earns  20c  in  cash.     The  subscription 
also  counts  toward  the  number  needed  to  gain  a  prize. 

WRITE  US  NOW  for  instructions  and  outfits 

Address  SCHOOL    EDUCATION  contest  Editor 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

From  many  favorable  expressions  recently  received  Supt.  H.  J.  Bebermever  of  Redwood  Co.  says:  "The 

by  School  Education  from  County  and  City  Superin-  Home  Department  will  bring  added  interest  in  our 

tendents,  and  other  educators,  we  clip  the  following :  schools.    1  like  the  plan. ' '       .            ,    ,     „ . 

Prof.   G.  A.  Gruman,   Secretary  of  the  Mmnesota 

Co.  Supt.  John  Sander  writes:  "I  like  the  plan  of  School  of  .-Business,  writes:  ''I  wish  to  express  the  de- 

the  Home  Department  of  School  Education;  it  will  help  light  of  my  nine  year  old  daughter  in  everv  copy  of 

.in  many  ways."  your  valuable  journal  (School  ^ucation).    She  eager- 

Supt.  G.  E.  Torguson  of  Pope  Co.  writes :  * *I  like  ly  awaits  each  issue,  learns  the  poems,  mounts  the  ^ic- 

the  idea  of  a  Home  Department  in  School  Education,  tures,  and  testifies  that  nothing  else  so  interesting 

and  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  interest  my  people  comes  into  the  home.     I  trust  that  all  the  other  little 

in  this  movement  and  in  your  journal."  ones  may  as  keenly  appreciate  your  efforts  for  their 

Supt.  G.  R.  Ingalls  of  Lac  qui  Parle  Co.  says :  '  Tour  Pl^a«ure  and  profit. " 

plan  of  extending  School  Education  through  the  Home  Other  county  superintendents,  city  superintendents. 

Department  is  commendable;  you  will  get  many  sub-  state  Supt.  Olson,  and  President  Cyrus  Northrop  of 

scnptions  from  our  people.  the  University  of  Minnesota,  have  personally  assured 

Supt.  Jessie  Walkup  of  Pipestone  Co.  writes:  "I  +u^  ,»,o„o„^^l„4.^f  4-u;„  ^«    '  ^*  *i,^{^u^„^*„«^  ^^^« 

should  like  every  teacher  and  piu^nt  in  Pipestone  coun-  ^^^  management  of  this  paper  of  their  hearty  co-opera- 

ty  to  become  a  subscriber  to  School  Education.    The  tion  to  extend  the  influence  of  School  Education  into 

contest  plan  is  a  good  one.    School  Education,  through  the  homes.    So  far  every  one  to  whose  attention  the 

the  Home  Department,  must  help  the  schools."  Home  Department  has  been  called,  has  been  enthusias- 

Supt.  Claus  Morgan  of  Kanabec  Co.  writes :  ''I  as-  tic  in  their  endorsement  of  the  plan  and  earnestly  be- 
sure  yon  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  School  Educa-  i:^„^„  xi,^^.  j,.  ^.n  ^^«,u  ;„  u^^Zi^^  ^«,^^*„   4.«««v.^^ 
tion.    The  Home  Department  will  be  appreciated  by  **^T«*  l^""^}^  ^"  result  m  bringing  parents,  teachers. 
School  Education  patrons  and  teachers.    Your  subscrip-  ^^^  school  boards  into  close  relationship  and  better  un- 
tion  list  will  be  greatly  increased  through  thid  move-  derstanding. 
ment.    It  must  help  our  schools."  Up  to  the  present  writing,  Dec.  1st,  over  100  of  the 

Supt.  Geo.  Howard  of  Olmsted  Co.  says:  'The  teach-  various  local  papers  in  the  state  have  endorsed  the 

er  and  parent  snould  be  more  closely  m  touch  with  each  ^^„^^^„*  k,,  «.«i,;.«»  q^i.^i  T?^««„4.i««  4.^  ^i-^^  ^.u  — 

other.   The  Home  Department  in  School  Education  will  "movement  by  asking  School  Education  to  place  them 

very  greatly  help  to  bring  this  about."  on  the  exchange  list  and  by  publishing  favorable  no- 

Supt.  Anna  Swenson  of  Big  Stone  Co.  wrtes :  "  I  ^^^es  and  endorsements  of  the  plan  to  extend  the  circu- 

cannot  get  along  without  School  Education."  la  tion  off  School  Education  to  the  homes. 

Details  of  our  grand  prize  offers  given  on  first  four  pages  in  this  issue  of  School  Educatio7i 
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is  Regarded 


State  normal  ScDool 

OPiiioiia,  IDimi. 

I  President's  Office, 

Dec.  20;  1905. 

Mr.  C.  W.  G.  Hyde, 
Ed.  School  Education, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Sir: — 

«-  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  have 
always  regarded  School  Educa- 
tion as  the  leading  educati(ynal 
journal  in  the  Northwest.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  at  any 
time  to  change  this  opinion. 
Very  truly  yours, 
G.  E.  Maxwell. 


EXCERPT8  FROM  OTHER  LETTERS. 

School  BduoaUon  Is  the  ne  plus  ultra  oC  edu- 
cational papers. 

J.   Q.   FLBMING. 

I  am  not  In  school  work  now,  but  I  can  not 
ffet   alontf  without   it. 

MRS.  J.   S.   ROISUM. 

I  would  not  try  to  teaoh  without  School  Bdu- 
catlon. 

ANNA  Q.    FISKBL 

Among  the  many  educational  papers  on  my 
desk.   "School  Bducatloiy   Is  the  best. 

NANA   HOBAN. 

Of  an  my  monthly  papers,  I  cherish  "School 
Education"  most. 

lAARQARET    BJLLBRT. 

I  And  more  practical  helps  in  "School  BMuca- 
tlon"  than  in  any  of  my  other  educational  pa- 
pers. 

ALBIN  L.   SWANSON. 

I  think  "School  Bducatton^'  Is  the  best  educa- 
tional   Journal    published. 

MABBL. 


I  have  not  missed  a  number  of  '*Boliool  Bdu- 

cation   in   twelve   years.  

UQXJJSB  H.  FANCHBR. 

AHow  me  to  oongratulate  you  on  the  impwwre* 
ment  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  jrear  la 
"School  Education.  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  favorite  teachers'  paper,  not  aldne  in 
Minnesota  but  genenOly  thru  the  northwest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OZRO  C.   QOUIiD. 
Parkers  Prairie,  Minn. 

I  have  '^  xiduded  to  take  "School  Bducatton" 
as  k>nf  as  I  teach.  It  is  the  best  eduoatUMial 
paper  I  have  yet  found. 

'  Toun  tmtar, 

PBTBR  Lb  WALSH.  Norwood,  MIdb. 


State  normal  ScDool 

lU.  H.  SDoetnaher,  Fres. 

St  Cloud,  Minn.,  Dec.  19, 1905 

Prof,  C,  W.  G.  Hyde, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr,  Hyde,— 

I  consider  and  have  always 
considered  School  Education  to 
be  among  the  best  edttcationocl 
journals  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  thoroughly  representa- 
tive, substantial,  and  it  mer- 
its the  confidence  of  all. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  A.  Shoemaker, 


\e  country  and  state  papers  whose  names  are  given  here  have  within  the  last  week  or  two  unqualifiedly 
dorsed  School  Education  and  are  heartily  favoring  the  movement  to  extend  its  usefulness  to  the  home. 
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The  Brain  Stonn««A  Drama  in  Several  Acts 


Editor 

Assistant  Editor 

Associate  Editor 

Superintendent  of  Correspondence 

(Continued   from    November) 

Now  for  the  office  boy's  problem,  the  woman 
who  wanted  her  paper  "sent  right  next  time." 
Her  name  is  Mary  Johnson  and  she  wa&  on  her 
way  to  Ausable  to  finish  out  a  term  of  school 
and  wants  her  paper  sent  there.  Thought 
she  would  "come  to  the  office  and  leave  the 
instructions  direct  when  passing  through  the 
city."  Whether  Ausable  is  in  N.  D.,  S.  D., 
la.,  Wis.,  or  Canada  the  Postal  Guide  will 
doubtless  reveal,  tho  there  may  be  an  Ausable 
in  each  of  those  states!  And  her  former  ad- 
dress .  or  addresses  will  likewise  be  revealed 
by  a  study  of  the  Johnson  apartments  of  the 
letter  files.  Said  Johnson  family  being  scarce- 
ly less  prolific  than  the  Smith  family  a  sigh 
is  breathed  for  the  poor  office  girl. 

OFFICE  BOY.  Sumbuddy  wants  you  on 
t'other  phone  in  t'other  room. 

SUPT.  Yes.  Will  be  there  in  just  a  min- 
ute. 

HELLO!    SCHOOL  EDUCATION? 
Yes. 

How  about  that  school  in  Aitkin  Co.  foi 
Miss  Janison? 

You  want  Mr.  Race  of  the  Teachers  Agency, 
don't  you? 

Why,  I  want  the  Agency  at  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 

They  are  in  no  way  connected.  Call  up  the 
Agency  office,  0409. 

All  right,  good-bye. 

Good-bye. 

ED.-IN-CHIEF.  Good  morning.  Did  you 
hear  from  that  party  Frances  yet? 

SUPT.     No. 

E-IN-C.    Here  is  a  letter,, with   no  name 
signed,  saying  they  'phoned  a  few  days  ago  to 
stop  John  Frances's  paper  as  he  had  not  been 
■  in  Richfield  for  two  or  three  years. 

SUPT.  It  has  taken  them  three  years  to 
notify  us  to  stop  that  paper!  Who  is  to  pay 
for  it? 

That  is  equal  to  this  Allen  problem  we  have 
just  been  deciphering.  Miss  Allen  lived  in 
Allentown  and  when  she  went  home  on  her 
vacation  last  year  the  postmaster  notified  us 
of  the  change  of  address.  Before  the  Septem- 
ber niunber  was  mailed  last  fall  she  went  to 
Warner  to  teach  and  there  subscribed  anew. 
But  the  funniest  part  of  it  is  that  she  appeared 


Business  Manager 
OfiRce  Boy 
Stranger 
Clerks,  Attendants 

to  go  to  Turkeyville  for  Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion and  probably  asked  the  postmaster  to  send 
her  mail  there ;  anyway  he  sent  us  notice  of  the 
change.  Upon  her  retiun  to  Warner  her  paper 
did  not  come  and  she  wrote  us  saying  she  was 
getting  no  paper  but  that  it  was  paid  for  a 
year  in  advance.  You  know  how  we  always 
give  our  patrons  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  so  we 
put  her  name  on  at  Warner. 

At  Xmas  she  went  to  Hollyville  for  vaca- 
tion and  the  same  thing  happened  only  in- 
stead of  going  back  to  Warner  she  went  to 
Haljer  to  finish  out  the  year  and  from  there 
wrote  us  asking  us  to  please  send  her  paper, 
that  it  was  paid  for  until  next  June,  and  sign- 
ing herself  A.  M.  Allen  instead  of  Ada  Allen 
as  heretofore.  Surely  there  must  have  been 
some  glaring  mistake  on  our  part  as  no  such 
name  was  to  be  found,  so  we  put  Mr.  A.  M. 
Allen's  name  on  at  Haljer. 

Easter  she  went  to  Lilyville  for  a  vacation 
and  we  were  again  directed  to  send  the  paper 
to  that  address.  But  while  there  she  had  been 
married  to  one  of  the  ntmierous  Brown  family 
which  inherit  the  face  of  the  earth  in  as  many 
and  various  places  as  the  Smiths  or  Johnsons. 
On  hef  return  to  Haljer  (the  address  on  our 
list  had  been  changed  to  Lilyville)  she  wrote 
for  her  paper  signing  her  name  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Brown!  Strange  to  the  point  of  queemess, 
that  so  many  people  had  subscribed  for  our 
paper  and  did  not  get  it!  So  we  put  on  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

The  last-of-May  bills  went  out  from  our 
collection  department  and  the  said  Mrs.  Brown 
was  soon  in  receipt  of  bills  addressed  to  her 
respectively  at  Allentown,  Turkeyville,  Holly- 
ville, Lilyville,  and  Haljer,  as  letters  are  of 
course  forwarded. 

To  say  that  she  resented  the  receipt  of  five 
different  bills  is  putting  it  mildly  and  she 
writes  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ada  Brown 
which  only. mystifies  us  further  until  a  round 
of  correspondence  opens  up  the  secret. 

E.-IN-C.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

SUPT.     Why,  cancel  four  of  the  bills  of 
course,  lose  four  papers,  smile  and  do  the  same 
thing   over   with   exactly   one   thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  other  subscribers. 
The  end 


Teachers  ^S^riold^r    Superintendents 


Do  you  need  another 
teacher  after  Christmas? 

Wa  aViail  maintain  an  office  at  the  Ryan  Hotel  during  the  meeting  of  the  M.  E.  A.,  January  Ist,  2d  and  8d,  at  the 
stairs  leading  from  the  lobby.    Write  us  early  so  that  we  may  secure  a  position  for  you. 
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Editorial 


Good  Cheer  for  M.  £•  A.  Members 
at  St.  Paul,  Jan;  1,  2,  3 

You  are  going,  aren't  you?  Yes.  Can't  afford 
to  miss  it.  It  will  cost  you  a  part  of  your  salary. 
Yes,  so  will  all  good  things  cost,  but  the  faces  and 
voices  of  the  M.  E.  A.  will  be  a  part  of  you  for  ever. 
The  president  is  calling  you,  but  we  all  ought  to  go  in 
battalions  from  all  counties  and  cities  without  call. 
With  the  excellent  program  prepared,  the  11,000  teach- 
ers of  the  state  ought  to  send  a  delegation  of  more  than 
McConnell's  desire — 3,000. 

The  M.  E.  A.  needs  the  membership  of  every  teach- 
er in  the  state.  Every  teacher  will  be  honored  by  be- 
coming a  member.  She  will  feel  that  she  has  helped 
educational  advancement  by  allying  herself  with  the 
-highest  state  educational  association.  She  will  al- 
ways be  a  debtor  as  we  all  are. 

The  45th  session  of  the  M.  E.  A.  promises  rare 
treats  for  all  who  will  attend.  The  general  session 
will  have  the  special  theme  "The  Civic  Content  of  the 


School  Curriculum."  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Winship 
of  Boston,  that  eloquent  apostle  of  education,  will  g^ve 
his  helpful  lecture,  "The  Making  of  a  Manly  Boy." 
On  Thursday  evening,  at  the  People's  church,  Madame 
Fremstad,  the  famous  singer,  who  everywhere  in 
America  or  in  Europe  is  recognized  as  a  real  artist, 
will  delight  and  inspire  all  who  hear  her.  2,000  seats  ^ 
will  be  held  until  Dec.  28  for  teachers.  The  member-^ 
ship  coupon  of  $1.00  will  be  accepted  towards  pay- 
ment of  a  ticket  to  the  recital,  which  will  cost  $1.50, 
$2,00  and  $2.50.  It's  rare  that  teachers  can  hear  a 
singer  like  Madame  Fremstad.  Reserve  early  and 
avoid  disappointments.  On  Friday  evening,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Hanly,  of  Indiana,  will  give  his  famous  lecture, 
"The  Patriotism  of  Peace.'!  Thursday  afternoon, 
Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  the  well  known  Stout 
Manual  Training  Schools  of  Menomonie,  will  tell  of 
the  development  of  this  work.  Superintendent  John- 
son, of  the  Pittsburg  Playground  Association,  will  tell 
of  the  growth  and  interest  in  this  important  phase 
of  school  life.  With  all  the  excellent  sections  and  with 
all  their  important  questions  for  consideration,  the  best 
of  the  progressive  teaching  force  of  the  state  ought 
to  be  present. — R 


Morning  Exercises 

Several  letters  have  come  to  School  Education 
asking  for  appropriate  morning  exercises.  It  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  tell  just  what  one  should  do  to  begin 
aright  the  day's  work  in  school.  Surely  one  should 
begin  the  day  pleasantly:  The  usual  cold,  formal 
"Take  your  books,"  puts  the  pupils  at  work,  but  not 
always,  in  the  best  spirit  to  do  good  work.  It  may 
seem  to  many  wasteful  to  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
daily  for  the  "morning  exercises."  There  is  really 
no  place  in  the  daily  program  where  so  much  real 
good  may  be  done  as  at  the  opening  of  the  day's 
tasks:  The  telling  of  the  story,  if  a  good  one,  the 
song,  the  hymn,  the  simple,  yet  expressive,  devotional 
exercises,  the  natural  science  experiment  (there  are 
so  many  which  can  be  performed  without  expense). 

For  instance,  small  bottles  of  water  and  alcohol,  ex- 
J)osed  on  cold  nights ;  the  examination  next  morning ; 
slowly  dropping  alcohol  in  a  brimming  glass  of  water ; 
it  will  not  overflow.  Why?  If  tried  with  water, 
it   will.     Why?     By    actual    investigation,   does   dew 
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gather  on  the  upper  or  lower  sides  of  leaves  of  plants? 
Why?  Is  the  heat  greater  at  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
or  within  two  feet  of  it  ?  Why  ?  *  How  does  the  tem- 
perature near  the  floor  compare  with  temperature  five 
feet  from  the  floor?  Why  does  the  hand  feel  colder 
when  placed  on  a  stone  than  when  placed  on  wood? 
Do  particles  of  sugar,  when  dropped  into  a  glass 
^  of  water,  go  thru  the  globules  or  between  them  ?  The 
common  soil  near  the  school  may  be  examined  to  show 
from  what  it  is  made.  Children  like  to  sing,  but  one 
may  sing  too  often  in  the  morning  exercises.  You 
niay  too  often  tell  or  read  stories,  or  perform  simple 
science  experiments.  There  should  be  much  variety. 
There  should  be  interest  in  all  the  exercises  given. 
There  are  days  when  we  should  have  a  song  of  devo- 
tion and  of  deep  reverence,  then  one  of  heroism ;  then 
one  of  practical  power;  then  one  of  duty,  of  self- 
reliance,  and  of  personal  accountability.  Sometimes 
we  have  too  much  senseless  jingle  in  our  songs.  But 
there  is  danger  in  making  our  songs  too  heavy,  too 
prosy.  We  need,  at  times,  spice,  joyousness,  and 
merriness.  Begin  the  day  with  a  smile.  Inquire 
about  the  absentees  and  the  sick.  Above  everything 
else,  see  to  it  that  the  room  is  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able and  clean.  Alas  for  the  school  tliat  begins  the 
day  in  an  uncleanly  room.  — R 


The  Teacher  as  a  Citizen 

The  fountain  head  of  all  law  in  a  republic  is  the 
citizen.  He  creates  and  executes  the  laws  of  the 
state  and  these  laws  are  a  true  index  of  the  civiliza- 
tion to  which  he  has  attained.  Laws  are  as  necessary 
to  define  what  is  right  as  they  are  t6  punish  the  wrong- 
doer. There  are  times  when  even  the  wisest  may 
not  know  just  where  his  rights  commence  and  hLs 
neighbor's  end.  The  laws  also  enable  the  people  as 
a  unit  to  foster  the  many  interests  in  which  communi- 
ties and  states  are  interested,  and  which  by  their  nature 
cannot  be  conducted  by  private  individuals. 

Laws  are  an  expression  of  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  people  who  enact  them.  Therefore,  to  have 
good  laws  we  must  have  intelligent  lawmakers,  and 
to  this  end  the  teacher  is  an  important  factor.  The 
high  civilization  to  which  we  should  aspire  can  come 
largely  thru  the  schoolhouse  door;  and  whatever  be 
the  character  of  the  coming  citizen  it  will  reflect  that 
which  the  teacher  in  the  public  school  impresses  upon 
him.  Early  impressions  are  lasting;  and  every  good 
resolution  'stimulated  in  a  child  is  of  more  worth 
to  the  state  than  the  mastery  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries. Moral  and  intellectual  attainments  go  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  an  ideal  citizen — a  man  strong  in  pur- 
pose, clear  in  mind,  and  sound  in  principle.  Insomuch 
as  we  as  teachers  help  to  form  such  characters  will 
we  be  accounted  worthy  our  high  calling. 

With  intelligent  citizens — men  whose  hearts  are  full 
of  love  for  God,  country,  and  humanity — the  welfare 
of  the  state  will  be  assured.  The  teacher's  influence 
should  not  be  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
schoolhouse,  it  should  reach  out  until  it  touches  every 
life  in  the  community ;  and  it  does  this  in  a  way,  but 
not  always  in  a  strong,  positive  individuality.  Some 
teachers  are  indiflFerent,  or  do  not  think  it  best  for 
them  to  take  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  community,  and  often  have  good  grounds  for  their 
seeming  lack  of  interest  and  inactivity,  but  this  feel- 


ing should  not  be  fostered.  There  is  a  duty  resting 
upon  each  teacher,  the  work  as  a  citizen,  the  part 
to  be  taken  in  moulding  public  opinion  for  higher 
citizenship. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  the  government  are  so 
many  that  no  sacrifice  can  be  considered  too  great 
which  its  safety  demands.  To  obey  the  laws  and  even 
to  give  up  life,,  if  necessary,  in  the  defense  of  country 
is  the  duty  of  each  citizen.  The  teacher  can  wield 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  community  for  this,  if  so 
inclined. 

For  those  who  have  the  right  of  suffrage  to  use  it 
intelligently  and  honestly  is  no  less  a  duty.  If  our 
laws  are  not  what  they  should  be,  or  if  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  enacted  and  enforced  are  corrupt, 
then  it  becomes  the  especial  duty  of  every  teacher 
in  his  capacity  as  teacher  and  citizen  to  do  all  he  can 
to  help  right  these  wrongs.  It  is  just  as  essential  -to 
think  correctly  as  to  think  honestly.  In  fact,  the 
enactment  of  unjust  laws  and  the  violation  of  good 
ones  more  often  spring  from  wrong  thinking  than 
from  wrong  intention.  No  one  can  be  a  good  citizen 
who  is  not  a  good  person.  Tho  he  take  interest  in 
public  aflfairs  and  vote  honestly,  if  his  influence  in 
the  community  iri  which  he  lives  is  bad  it  will  help 
to  break  down  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  life  of  a  republic  whose  existence 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  high  moral  charac- 
ter of  its  subjects. 

To  train  for  citizenship  and  to  help  mould  public 
opinion  is  a  duty  the  teacher  owes  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  his  country.  If  the  teacher  admires  strength 
and  purity,  he  will  strive  to  make  his  own  character 
strong  and  pure.  He  should  be  what  he  seems  to  be, 
but  he  should  be  noble,  pure,  and  strong  for  truth  and 
justice;  then  can  he  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  citizen- 
ship and  lift  all  men  heavenward;  for  as  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  says: 

''He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man ;  wherever  wrong 
is  done 

To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all- 
beholding  sun 

That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us;  and  they  are  slaves 
most  base 

Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for 
all  their  race."  — J 


To  An  Old  Teacher 

To-day,  as  by  the  old  schoolhouse  I  passed, 
I  saw  a  face  where  years  of  toil  and  care 
Had  left  their  mark,  and  yet  to  me  'twas  fair 

In  memory's  magic  light  upon  it  cast. 

My  boyhood  years  are  told  again  since  last 

I  thought  her  cruel,  and  lessons  hard  to  learn; 
Ah  me !    I've  found  a  teacher  far  more  stern. 

And  learned  Iiard  lessons  in  a  school  more  vast. 

God's  richest  blessings  on  thee,  faithful  one, 

Of  that  vast  throng  whose  skill  and  patience  mold 

The  nation's  destiny!     A  service  thine 
Immeasurable,  not  bought  with  paltry  gold. 
When  school  is  out,  and  evening's  first  stars  shine, 
Thou'lt  hear  the  blessed  Master's  voice,  "Well  done !" 

— The  School  Weekly 
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The  State  and  Education 

The  state  does  not  owe  it  to  parents  to  educate  their 
children  for  them.  Parents  owe  it  to  their  children  to 
provide  them  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  or  to  make  the  most  of  their 
powers.  In  addition  to  this,  parents  owe  it  to  the 
state,  which  protects  their  persons  and  property  to  see 
that  their  children  are  trained  for  useful  citizenship. 
The  state  owes  it  to  itself  to  protect  itself  against  vice 
and  crime,  by  giving  the  best  education  possible  to  aD 
its  citizens.  The  parent  who  refuses  to  send  his  child 
to  school  is  an  enemy  to  society  and  the  state  must 
compel  the  child's  attendance,  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defense. — H 


The  ChicRadee 

Amid  the  sleet  and  cold  and  snow, 
This  black-capped  bird  will  fearless  go 
On  tireless  wing  to  hunt  for  seeds 
That  may  be  left  on  worthless  weeds. 
He  swings  and  sways,  poor  little  bird  I 
But  utters  no  complaining  word. 
Though  storms  may  rage,  he'll  cheery  be 
For  warm  his  coat — and  he  is  free! 
So  small  is  he,  so  dull  his  coat. 
We'd  pass  him  by  but  for  his  note; 
His  name  he  calls  to  you  and  me — 
'Tis  chick-a-dee,  brave  chick-a-deel 
I  — Sarah  E,  Sprague 

(Author  of  "The  Sprague  Classic  Readers") 

School  cl'fews  and  Personals 

The  only  college  for  women  in  the  orient  is  in 
Tokio,  Japan.  It  is  formed,  in  the  main,  after  models 
observed  in  America — ^a  country  which  is  regarded  by 
the  Japanese  as  far  in  advance  of  Europe.  The  aim  is 
to. make  the  education  of  women  tend  to  some  definite 
end.  The  principal  subjects  taught  are  literature,  laun- 
drying,  dairying,  housekeeping  (including  cooking), 
salesmanship,  bookkeeping,  printing,  and  journalism. 

The  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  board  of  education  has 
done  well  in  substituting  W.  S.  Clay  as  its  secretary 
for  L.  P.  Harrington,  resigned. 

The  number  of  state-aid  schools  in  Wabasha  coun- 
ty, Minn.,  was  increased  37  per  cent  last  year  under 
the  intelligent  supervision  of  County  Superintendent 
Jacob  Reusch. 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Germany 
and  Switzerland  each  has  societies  of  abstinent  school 
masters,  who  hold  frequent  meetings  and  have  their 
special  temperance  journal. 

The  Crow  Wing  Teachers'  Association  held  its 
regular  fall  meeting  in  Brainerd.  In  point  of  number 
of  teachers  in  attendance  this  was  the  largest  and  most 
successful  meeting  ever  held  in  the  county. 

The  Duluth,.Minn.,  Board  of  Education  has  de- 
cided to  take  one  of  its  high  school  buildings  and  turn 
it  into  a  practical  finishing  course  for  pupils  who  can- 
not go  to  college.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  make  it  a 
trade  school,  but  to  make  its  course  one  of  practical 


benefit  to  the  pupils,  and  to  train  their  hands  and  minds 
for  the  real  work  of  life  that  awaits  those  who  do  not 
expect  to  enter  the  learned  professions. 

A.  M.  Sperry  of  Wasioja,  Minn.,  has  gone  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks'  duration 
with  his  son,  Theodore,  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Canada  Foundry  Company. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  of  St.  Peter  has  just 
celebrated  the  forty-fifth  year  of  its  founding.  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  maintained  by  the  Swedish  Luth- 
eran conference  of  Minnesota. 

The  Lincoln  school  of  Staples,  Minn.,  was  dedi- 
cated Nov.  18. 

Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  3,  Hon.  R.  B.  Burchard, 
speaker  of  the  Rhode  Island  House  of  Representatives, 
spoke  to  the  Christian  Association  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity on  the  general  condition  of  state  politics,  explain- 
ing some  of  the  evils  and  their  remedies.  This  created 
a  very  good  atmosphere  for  the  political  mass  meeting 
which  was  held  Monday  night  on  the  campus. 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  has  sailed 
for  Germany,  to  spend  six  months  as  Roosevelt  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  and  institutions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  on  the  Columbia  University  found- 
ation. 

The  Times-Record  of  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  remarkable  work  done  by  C.  C. 
Curtiss  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship  in  the  normal 
school.  This  is  an  old  story  in  Minnesota,  where 
Prof.  Curtiss  was  the  best  teacher  of  penmanship  the 
state  has  ever  known. 

Douglas  and  Todd  counties  held  a  joint  teachers' 
meeting  at  Osakis,  Nov.  16.  An  excellent  program 
was  prepared.  Superintendents  Erickson  and  Miss 
Roddis  were  both  there  to  assist.  Miss  Lawrence, 
of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal,  gave  an  address  and 
assisted  in  the  discussions.  Part  of  the  meeting  was 
devoted  to  school  board  problems. 

Miss  A.  E.  Price  read  a  paper  on  Mathematical 
Statements  at  a  recent  teachers'  meeting  in  Belgrade, 
Minn.,  that  for  clear  and  definite  helpfulness  is  seldom 
excelled. 

The  idea  that  beer  drinkers  escape  delirium  tre- 
mens has  an  explanation  that  is  far  from  favorable  to 
the  use  of  beer.  This  is  that  they  die  of  other  maladies 
caused  by  beer  before  reaching  the  delirium  stage  of 
alcoholism. 

Harry  A.  Garfield,  eldest  son  of  President  Garfield, 
succeeds  President  Hopkins,  son  of  Mark  Hopkins,  as 
president  of  Williams  College. 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Wilson  of  Crow  Wing  coun- 
ty, Minn.,  is  a  man  of  new  ideas.  He  accomplished,  in 
his  late  teachers'  convention,  the  miracle  of  gettftig 
even  the  youngest  teachers  to  talk.  Other  superin- 
tendents should  write  him  (enclosing  stamp)  and  ask 
how  he  did  the  trick.  Many  teachers'  gatherings  are 
as  dull  as  a ian  or ^ist  mid-week  meeting  be- 
cause those  who  attend  them  are  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  their  own  voices. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Home  Department 


The  aim  In  this  Department  of  SCHOOL  EDUCATIpN  is,  first  of 
all,  to  aid  in  securing  that  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
home  which  Is  essential  to  tha  teacher's  highest  success.  To  this 
end  there  will  be  articles  on  School  and  Home  Discipline,  Home  Read- 
ing, Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools,  Improved  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Supplementary  Reading,  Health  In  the  School  and  Home,  School  and 
Home  Manners  and  Morals,  and  kindred  topics  which  concern  fathers, 
mothers,  and  school  officers.  Questions  from  parents  are  invited; 
they  will  be  answered  by  teachers,  and  questions  asked  by  teachers 
will  be  answered  by  parents.  Articles  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  all  lines  of  school  work 
and  improvement  are  welcome.  Teachers  will  find  the  HOME  DE- 
PARTMENT of  great  assistance  in  reaching  and  interesting  parents, 
and  parents  will,  through  these  columns  gain  a  better  knowledge  of 
school  methods  and  mana^rement,  and  will  be  led  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tive i  terest  in  in  educational  matters  generally.  All  communications 
for  the  HOME  DEPARTMENT  should  be  addressed  to  its  editor,  Mrs.L. 
J.  Stephens,  307  West  15th  St  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Need  of  Individual  Instruction 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  average  school  room  con- 
tains too  many  pupils  for  the  best  instruction,  which 
can  for  the  most  part  be  only  general.  There  is  no 
time  for  individual  teaching,  which  is  so  helpful,  and 
so  greatly  needed  by  many  pupils,  who,  thru  diffidence 
or  lack  of  quick  comprehension,  fail  to  grasp  the  ideas 
given  in  the  general  class  recitation. 

The  ideal  school  or  class  room  should  contain  only 
such  a  number  of  pupils  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
give  attention  to  each  individual.  But  under  present 
conditions  this  cannot  be  done.  The  best  the  teacher 
can  do  is  to  preface  each  lesson  in  the  preceding  recita- 
tion with  such  a  review  as  will  enable  pupils  to  com- 
prehend the  ideas  advanced  and  understand  the  rules 
given.  This  advance  aid,  or  previous  preparation  of 
pupils  for  the  next  lesson,  should  always  be  given,  to 
enable  them  to  intelligently  study  the  text  and  work 
out  the  problems  or  follow  the  descriptions  of  the  text 
understandingly. 

Graded  school  systems  have  a  tendency  to  keep  all 
pupils  at  the  same  level,  and  it  is  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  this  that  there  is  much  dissatisfaction,  by 
the  parents  of  bright  William,  who  could  easily  learn 
longer  lessons  and  advance  more  rapidly,  and  those 
of  dull  James  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  present 
progress.  William  needs  a  little  individual  help  in 
advance  lessons  that  will  fit  him  for  promotion  to  the 
next  grade,  to  which  he  is  undoubtedly  entitled,  and 
James  requires  individual  instruction  to  enable  him  to 
keep  pace  with  the  class  in  which  he  rightfully  be- 
longs, tho  he  often  fails  to  comprehend  the  lesson  for 
the  want  of  just  a  little  more  of  the  teacher's  ex- 
planation, who,  in  justice  to  other  classes,  has  not  time 
for  it. 

The  remedy?  Fewer  classes  for  each  teacher,  by 
providing  an  extra  class  room  for  every  grade,  and  an 
assistant  who  would  instruct  some  of  the  classes,  and 
give  the  necessary  aid  required  by  individual  pupils. 

— Ellen  L.  Ferry 


Editors  Interested  in  the  Schools 

The  interest  taken  in  the  public  schools  of  their 
towns  and  vicinity  by  the  country  press  of  Minnesota 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  commendable.  Nearly  all  lo- 
cal papers  have  a  column  headed  "School  News"  or 
"School  Notes,"  wherein  everything  of  interest  con- 


^  cerning  the  schools  or  of  general  interest  to  the  pupils 
is  published,  and  without  charge,  we  have  no  doubt. 
The  columns  of  a  newspaper  represent  its  stock  in 
trade,  thru  the  use  of  which  the  publisher's  chief  in- 
come is  secured,  and  the  editor  who  donates  the  use  of 
a  column  weekly  to  the  public  schools  is  doing  more 
for  them  than  any  other  business  man  has  been  known 
to  do. 

Would  representative  men  in  every  other  line  of 
business  give  the  same  attention  to  school  affairs  it 
would  not  be  long  before  every  reform  sought  in  the 
public  school  system  would  be  an  established  fact. 


First  Principles  in  the  Home 

The  following  extract  from  a  talk  given  before  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  at  its  last  meeting  by 
Carlos  M.  Dayton,  a  prominent  educator  of  the  West, 
s-hould  be  read  and  thoughtfully  considered  by  every 
parent : 

"It  is  not  possible  for  the  modern  educational  sys- 
tem to  inculcate  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  first  principles 
of  respect,  obedience  and  sense  of  duty.  Under  the 
Qiinese  form  of  civilization  such  a  thing  is  possible 
and  is  carried  out.  But  in  the  United  States  these 
basic  truths  must  be  first  learned  through  the  parents 
in  the  home.  I  am  under  the  impression  from  some 
experience  that  there  is  more  laxity  in  the  home  in 
teaching  these  principles  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 
The  teachers  discover  it  when  pupils  first  appear  in 
school  with  an  acquired  contempt  for  authority.  I, 
myself,  would  like  to  see  a  closer  union  between  par- 
ents and  teachers  along  the  lines  of  teaching  the  child 
from  babyhood  that  it  must  obey,  that  it  must  respect, 
that  it  is  responsible  for  its  acts  to  others.  When  we 
can  bring  this  about  our  educational  system  will  have 
taken  a  great  step  forward." 


The  Sitting  Position  in  School 

Who  has  not  seen  a  room  full  of  pupils  sitting  in 
the  most  awkward  postures,  some  sliding  down  half 
out  of  their  seats,  others  resting  elbows  on  desks  in 
stooped  positions,  and  others  in  the  slouchy  attitude 
caused  by  putting  one  knee  over  the  other? 

Many  cases  of  stooped  and  round  shoulders  and 
even  curvature  of  the  spine  result  from  such  bad  hab- 
its of  sitting  in  school.  As  parents  are  not  present  to 
correct  them  the  children  should  be  informed  by  the 
teacher  of  the  serious  results  of  carelessness  in  sitting 
and  be  taught  the  correct  position : 

Place  the  lower  part  of  the  back  against  the  back 
of  the  seat  with  the  feet  resting  naturally  upon  the 
floor.  Expand  the  lungs  fully,  which  throws  the  chest 
forward  and  the  head  up,  even  when  the  hands  and 
arms  are  placed  on  the  desk  in  writing  position. 

By  a  little  watchfulness  of  individuals,  and  requir- 
ing the  entire  school  to  take  the  correct  position  every 
time  a  recitation  is  over  arid  the  pupils  pass  to  their 
seats,  as  .well  as  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions,  im- 
pressing upon  them  its  importance  as  holding  the  vital 
organs  in  their  proper  place,  the  teacher  can  soon  train 
every  pupil  to  take  the  correct  sitting  position  easily 
and  naturally.  They  will  each  thus  be  insured  a 
straight  and  graceful  figure,  for  which  the  thoughtful, 
painstaking  teacher  will  have  their  gratitude  thru  all 
their  after  lives. 
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Helped  b>^  Co-Operation 

I  am  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school,  and  was  especially 
interested  in  'the  parents'  problems  presented  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  School  Education,  the  solution  of  all 
of  which  would  be  most  satisfactorily  made  by  a  con- 
ference between  the  parents  of  each  child  mentioned, 
and  his  teachers. 

It  is  true,  as  was  stated  in  another  article,  that  the 
greatest  need  in  the  schools  is  such  a  co-operation  be- 
tween  the  mothers  and  teacher  as  shall  not  only  help 
each  to  understand  one  another  better,  but  also  to  a 
better  understanding  of  individual  children. 

I  have  had  one  experience  already  this  year  which 
proves  this  to  me.  In  "heart-to-heart"  talks  with  the 
mother  of  a  boy  who  was  very  troublesome  in  schooM 
learned  how  to  manage  him,  so  that  now  he  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  orderly  boys  in  the  room. 

A  girl  whom  I  thought  at  first  quite  stupid  I  learned 
from  her  mother  was  slightly  deaf,  but  so  sensitive 
that  rather  than  ask  to  have  the  teacher's  instructions 
in  class  repeated  she  missed  many  of  them.  Now  I 
speak  more  slowly  and  clearly,  glancing  at  Alice  to  see 
if  she  understands,  which  I  quickly  know  from  her  ex- 
pression, and  she  is  developing  into  one  of  my  bright- 
est pupils.  — Miss  L.  A.  R. 


Another  Qtsestion 

A  mother  whose  little  daughter  was  attending  a 
city  school  had  recently  the  following  very  unpleasant 
experience :  The  child  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  con- 
tract a  severe  cold  and  the  mother,  knowing  from  her 
own  feelings  when  suffering  from  a  cold  that  the  cHild 
was  unfit  to  perform  school  and  class  work  with  any 
comfort  or  satisfaction,  permitted  her  to  remain  at 
home  two  or  three  days.  She  sent  a  note  to  the  teacher 
explaining  the  child's  absence,  but  instead  of  accepting 
the  excuse  or  writing  to  the  mother,  the  teacher  gave 
the  child  a  severe  scolding  for  remaining  away  from 
school.  This  happened  a  second  time,  and  on  tiiis  oc- 
casion the  teacher  berated  ^  the  child  soundly  before 
the  school,  directing  the  attention  of  all  in  the  room  to 
her.  The  child  was  thus  made  to  suffer  vicariously, 
for  what  was  the  mother's  offense,  if  offense  it  could 
be  called.  Rather  than  risk  having  her  little  daughter 
thus  unkindly  treated  again,  the  mother  withdrew  her 
from  the  public  school  and  placed  her  in  a  private 
school. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  parents  and  teachers 
who  read  School  Education  of  a  teacher  who  would 
thus  vent  her  displeasure  upon  a  helpless  child  who  she 
knew  would  not  dare  to  speak  in  her  own  defense,  for 
obeying  her  mother,  who  had  asked  to  have  her  ab- 
sence excused,  and  explained  its  cause? 


Valtse  of  £dtscation 

Parents  and  teachers  find  that  it  is  necessary  to 
constantly  impress  children  with  the  importance  of  se- 
curing an  education,  and  to  this  end  to  improve  every 
opportunity  offered  to  further  their  progress  in  their 
studies. 

The  value  of  an  education  may  be  best  placed  be- 
fore them  by  illustrative  examples,  the  relation  of  true 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  men  who  have  been  successful 
because  possessing  a  good  education,  or  who  have 


failed  because  they  were  not  educated,  of  which  teach- 
ers and  parents  doubtless  know  several. 

Said  quite  a  young  workingman  to  the  writer  re- 
cently: "If  I  only  had  an  educational  could  get  so 
much  more  out  of  life,  both  in  money  and  pleasure. 
For  instance,  I  was  stopping  in  a  little  western  town 
last  winter  when  the  weather  prevented  working  out- 
doors, and  I  became  acquainted  with  the  president  of 
the  bank,  who  offered  me  a  position  at  $1,500  a  year, 
just  double  what  I  have  ever  been  able  to  earn,  and  I 
was  ashamed  to  tell  him  that  my  lack  of  education 
prevented  its  acceptance." 

He  was  asked  how  it  happened  that  he  had  not  se- 
cured an  education,  and  replied:  "It  was  just  boy's 
foolishness.  My  brothers  and  I  began  to  look  for 
money  too  soon,  and  would  take  any  odd  job  rather' 
than  *  waste  time,'  as  we  called  it,  in  school,  tho  our 
mother,  who  was  a  widow,  said  all  she  could  to  get  us 
to  go  on  in  school.  My  sister,  who  stuck  to  school, 
altho  she  had  to  dress  plainly,  and  worked  for  her 
board  at  housework  while  attending  normal  school,  is 
now  a  teacher  in  a  high  school,  receiving  a  salary 
more  than  double  what  any  of  us  boys  can  earn  in  a 
year  at  steady  work,  ajid  she  has  three  months'  vaca- 
tion besides." 

"You  write  for  the  papers,"  he  continued  earnest- 
ly, "and  I  wish  you  would  put  it  where  boys,  and  their 
parents,  too,  will  read  it,  that  education  pays;  and 
urge  all  boys  and  girls  to  do  their  best  to  get  all  the 
schooling  they  can.  Their  parents  should  help  all 
they  possibly  can,  whatever  calling  in  life  they  are  to 
follow — education  will  help  them  everywhere.  There 
are  some  fathers  who  don't  appreciate  this,  but  if  I 
could  tell  them  of  all  the  chances  I've  had,  if  I  had 
only  had  the  education  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  educate  their 
children.  I  have  learned  the  value  of  an  education  by 
experience,  when  it  was  too  late." 

Another  young  man,  whose  father  was  a  brick- 
layer, after  going  thru  the  graded  schools,  took  the 
high  school  course  in  the  town  where  he  lived,  and 
also  a  course  in  the  business  college,  doing  all  sorts 
of  hard,  odd  jobs,  and  often  working  with  his  father 
to  earn  money  to  pay  his  tuition.  As  nothing  better 
offered  immediately  after  he  received  his  diploma  he 
went  to  work  with  his  father,  laying  brick,  and  some 
of  his  friends  jeered  him,  asking  "Of  what  use  is  all 
your  education  now?" 

After  a  month  or  two  he  went  to  work  on  a  build- 
ing in  a  neighboring  city  where  he  soon  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  a  wholesale  house  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year, 
and  is  now  manager  of  a  department  with  a  salary  of 
$2,000. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  and  influential  farm- 
ers in  a  western  state  was  a  poor  farmer's  boy,  who, 
altho  he  intended  to  become  a  farmer,  felt  that  he 
should  have  as  good  an  education  as  he  could  secure., 
and,  after  finishing  the  studies  taught  in  the  rural 
school,  worked  for  a  neighboring  farmer  a  year  to 
earn  money  to  pay  his  expenses  at  an  agricultural 
school. 

After  graduation  he  went  home  and  put  his  re- 
cently acquired  scientific  knowledge  to  such  practical 
use  that  the  farm's  productiveness  was  greatly  in- 
creased; dairying  was  added,  which,  conducted  scien- 
tifically, more  than  doubled  the  annual  profits  of  the 
farm.     More  land  was  bought,  and    every  branch  of 
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farming  extended.  Altho  he  is  still  a  young  man,  he 
is  a  man  of  means  and  of  influence  in  his  community, 
and  will  probably  be  the  next  congressman  elected  in 
his  district — ^all  because  he  realized  the  value  of  edu- 
cation and  worked  for  it. 

This  man  tells  of  the  struggles  and  successes  of 
several  of  his  classmates,  one  of  whom  was  an  orphan 
who  had  been  taken  by  a  farmer  when  12  years  old 
to  work  for  his  board  and  clothes  and  the  privilege  of 
attending  school  during  the  winter  months.  When  not 
in  school  he  studied  to  keep  up  with  his  classes.  When 
sixteen,  feeling  tha^t  he  had  fully  earned  all  he  had 
received  from  the  farmer,  who  was  not  willing  to 
thereafter  pay  him  for  his  work,  he  hired  out  to  an- 
other farmer  for  eight  months,  then  went  into  a  log- 
ging ^amp  three  months,  returned  to  farm  work  an- 
other summer,  and  in  the  fall  entered  the  agricultural 
school.  From  this  school  he  passed  into  the  agricul- 
tural college,  and  after  securing  his  degree  stepped 
into  a  position  at  a  good  salary  in  the  national  agricul- 
tural department.  He  is  now  offered  a  position  on 
the  faculty  of  an  eastern  agricultural  college. 

Many  other  cases  could  be  described  here  of  young 
men  attaining  special  success  »nd  drawing  large  sal- 
aries in  mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits,  because 
especially  prepared  by  education,  but  space  forbids. 

Education  pays,  not  only  in  money  but  in  the  add- 
ed capacity  it  gives  of  enjoyment  in  life.  And  in  this 
country,  with  our  fine  free  public  school  system,  it 
costs  our  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  a  little  effort  to 
lay  its  foundation  now,  when  to  mingle  with  their 
school  fellows  in  friendly  competition  in  class  is  a 
pleasure  the  while  it  aids  their  progress.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  waste  present  opportunities,  and 
both  parents  and  teachers  should  seek  to  impress  them 
with  the  importance  of  conscientiously  improving 
every  one  daily. 


Qtsalifications  of  Rtsral  School 

"Trustee*** 

It  requiiies  no  mean  capacity  to  be  a  rural  school 
trustee — a  good  trustee.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of 
our  -school  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  idea  that  anybody 
can  be  a  trustee.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
To  begin  with,  he  should  have  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  school  district,  not  an  impersonal  sort  of 
feeling,  but  a  healthy,  human  interest  in  the  people 
within  its  borders.  He  should  have  some  education, 
the  more  the  better,  but  not  to  the  preponderance  of 
books  and  bookleaming  over  practical  knowledge.  He 
should  know  something  of  modern  methods  and  mod- 
ern difficulties  in  the  work  of  the  teacher.  He  should 
be  able  to  view  any  matter  connected  with  the  school 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer,  the  parent,  the 
child,  the  teacher,  and  yet  have  clear  enough  judgment 
and  firm  enough  will  to  withstand  the  demands  of  any 
one  of  these  groups,  if  such  demands  are  based  upon 
ignorance  or  unreason.  He  should  be  patient,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath,  but  ready  for  speech  and  right- 
eous indignation  if  the  occasion  demands.  And,  last 
of  all,  he  must  have  an  unfailing  supply  of  that  most 
uncommon  of  all  commodities — common  sense,  with- 
out which,  tliough  having  all  the  others,  he  can  do 
nothing. — Unknozvn 


Btsilding 

We  are  building  every  day 
In  a  good  or  evil  way. 
Do  you  ask  what  building  this 
That  can  be  both  dark  and  fair? 
Lo!    its  name  is  character. 
Build  it  well,  whatever  you  do  I 
Build  it  straight  and  strong  and  true, 
Build^  it  clean  and  high  and  broad. 
Build  it  for  the  eye  of  God. 

— James  Buckham 


School  Da>^  Memories 

My  school  days  were  happy,  seriously  speaking.  I 
was  a  happy  boy ;  all  the  year  round  I  was  happy.  And 
in  the  loyal,  tender,  loving  niches  of  my  heart,  I  have 
builded  the  fairest  shrines  my  affection  can  fashion, 
wherein  I  have  placed  the  images  of  the  saints  who 
were  my  school  teachers.  Some  of  them  are  living; 
some  are  dead :  all  are  old  and  gray.  But  there,  where 
I  alone  can  see  them,  they  are  all  living;  they  are  all 
young,  with  the  morning  light  of  love  and  enthusiasm 
shining  in  their  faces.  Memory  makes  them  beautiful, 
and  the  years  cluster  about  their  brows  like  stars. — 
Robert  J.  Burdette 


The  Present  Aim 

The  old  days  of  learning  by  rote  and  rule  are 
almost  as  far  out  of  date  as  the  Chinese  system  of 
memorizing  the  classics.  The  aim  now  seems  to  be 
stimulation,  and  direction  of  the  student's  mind  into 
paths  he  may  follow  by  his  own  efforts.  It  presumes 
a  willing  pupil,  and  puts  a  premium  upon  initiative. 
It  is  manifestly  better  for  the  future  of  a  child  that  it 
should  be  taught  to  think  for  itself,  than  to  make  it 
the  veriest  prodigy  of  memory.  An  education  on 
modern  lines  is  only  well  started  in  school  years. 
Teachers  point  the  way,  and  those  who  are  so  dis- 
posed may  pursue  it  as  far  as  they  like. — Minneapolis 
Journal 


Stsggests  a  Changed  Saltstation 

About  this  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  when  your  boy  or  your  neighbor's  boy  comes 
home  from  school  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing: "Well,  Johnny,  how  do  you  like  your  teacher?" 
Now,  suppose  you  reverse  the  question  and  ask :  "How 
does  your  teacher  like  you?"  It  will  give  the  boy 
something  to  think  about,  for  it  is  very  likely  that  if 
he  has  shown  an  amiable  disposition  and  behaved  him- 
self the  teacher  will  like  him.  Showing  an  interest 
in  a  pupil's  berating  of  a  teacher  is  one  of  the  most 
foolish  things  imaginable.  It  gives  him  an  exagger- 
ated opinion  of  his  judicious  ability,  and  once  he  forms 
an  opinion  that  a  teacher  must  come  up  to  his  expecta- 
tions, the  quicker  you  unseat  that  opinion  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  It  is  the  teacher's  prerogative  to 
teach,  correct  and  improve,  and  if  there  are  any  criti- 
cisms to  be  made,  they  should  come  from  that  source. 
— Unknown 


When  the  parents  express  confidence  in  the 
teacher  the  children  reflect  the  same  in  their  manner 
in  school. 
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Unreliability  of  Teachers  Con- 
tracts 

The  following  criticism,  which  is  made  general, 
concerns  a  very  grave  fault,  and  one  is  loath  to  believe 
that  contracts  made  by  teachers  are  so  lightly  broken. 
The  article  is  taken  from  a  local  Minnesota  paper,  the 
Alinneota  Mascot: 

''It  is  a  sad  fact  that  school  teachers  as  a  class  are, 
in  a  business  way,  the  most  unreliable  of  any.  pro- 
fession. '  This  is  spoken  especially  with  reference  to 
their  apparent  disregard  for  their  contracts  with 
school  boards.  A  school  board  never  knows  when  it 
has  a  teacher  hired. 

"Te.achers  will  apply  for  positions,  use  every  pos- 
sible means  for  securing  them,  then  when  they  have 
got  themselves  elected  and  have  accepted  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  hand  in  their  resignation  a  little  before 
school  opens  as  not.  They  receive  some  other  position 
which  happens  to  suit  their  fancy  a  little  better  than 
the  one  they  first  accepted  and  immediately  they  re- 
sign. 

"There  are  of  course  many  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Some  teachers  there  are  who  consider  their  word  or 
contract  equally  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  person ; 
teachers  who  are  not  in  the  profession  merely  to  gra- 
tify their  greed  for  money  or  serve  an  ambition  for 
place  and  fame. 

"But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  class  or  profession 
has  as  many  people  in  it  who  do  not  care  whether  they 
keep  their  word  in  the  matter  of  an  employment  con- 
tract as  the  teacher. 

"We  were  talking  to  an  educator  of  prominence 
the  other  day,  a  man  who  has  had  the  selecting  of  a 
corps  of  teachers  every  year  for  many  years,  and  he 
told  us  that  he  considered  the  'resignation'  habit  one 
of  the  worst  faults  of  his  profession.  He  said  that  un- 
less teachers  changed  their  tactics  in  this  matter  there 
was  no  question  that  school  boards  would  have  to  be- 
gin to  require  a  bond  in  addition  to  acceptance  and 
contract." 


Grade  Rotstine  Too  Rigid 

The  public  school  must  be  made  and  kept  the  school 
for  all  without  recognition  of  classes  or  conditions, 
and  it  must  shape  its  work  and  plan  so  as  to  close  no 
door  but  rather  open  the  freest  opportunity  for  the  best 
achievement  and  the  highest  advance.  The  present 
rigid  system  of  the  grades,  whose  chief  excuse  has 
been  economic  necessity,  must  yield  to  permit  the  more 
rapid  advance  of  gifted  and  diligent  pupils.  The  old 
district  school,  without  the  grades,  was  more  humane. 
Nowadays  the  machinery  of  grades  and  courses  is 
wonderfullv  perfect,  but  the  school  exists  for  the  child 
and  not  for  the  grades. 

The  place  for  the  child  in  reference  to  the  grades 
is  at  any  time  to  be  determined  not  by  what  he  has 
^cne  thru  in  the  past,  whether  the  pages  or  classes, 
but  by  the  work  he  is  able  to  go  on  and  do  next.  Too 
many  minds  and  too  many  wills  and  ambitions  are 
dulled  by  the  routine  and  treadmill  of  the  grades ;  and 
that  means  bandaging  the  foot  and  strapping  the  skull 
to  produce  a  standard  size.  Particularly  do  the  last 
two  years  of  the  grades  need  to  be  refreshed  and  re- 
adapted. — President  Wheeler,  University  of  California 


The  salary  of  the  lowest  grade  teacher  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  is  $/80,  and  only  those  who  have  taught  less  than 
one  year  receive  so  little.  From  one  to  two 'years, 
$900;  from  two  to  five  years,  $1,020;  from  five  to 
ten,  $1,080;  from  ten  to  twelve,  $1,140;  twelve  or 
more  years,  $1,200  for  grade  work.  Other^  papers, 
both  educational  and  local,  please  copy. 


These,  then,  are  the  things  that  pay:  Truth, 
Courage,  Persistence,  Purpose,  Usefulness  and 
Right  Thinking;  and  if  you  are  lacking  in  any  one 
of  these,  you  will  fail  that  much  in  attaining  a  true 
and  full  maturity. 

— £.  L.  Cowdrick,  in  Western  School  Journal 


The  legislature  of  Illinois  has  empowered  Gov- 
ernor Deneen  to  appoint  a  commission  to  make  a 
world-wide  search  for  methods  of  improving  the 
public  schools  of  that  state. 


The  board  of  education  of  Granite  Falls,  Minn., 
has  given  the  principal  of  its  public  schools  authority 
to  suspend  all  pupils  who  use  tobacco. 

Babx  Has  Gone  to  School 

*  «• 

The  baby  has  gone  to  school ;  ah,  me  I 

What  will  the  mother  do. 
With  never  a  call  to  button  or  pin, 

Or  tie  a  little  shoe? 
How  can  she  keep  herself  busy  all  day 
W^ith  the  little  "hindering  thing"  away? 

Another  basket  to  fill  with  lunch, 

Another  good-by  to  say. 
And  the  mother  stands  at  the  door  to  see 

Her  baby  march  away; 
And  turns  with  a  sigh  that  is  half  relief 
And  half  of  something  akin  to  grief. 

She  thinks  of  a  possible  future  morn. 
When  the  children,  one  by  one. 

Will  go  from  home  out  into  the  world 
To  battle  with  life  alone. 

And  not  even  the  baby  left  to  cheer 

The  desolate  home  of  that  future  year. 

She  picks  up  garments  here  and  there, 
Thrown  down  in  careless  haste. 

And  tries  to  think  how  it  would  seem 
If  nothing  were  misplaced ; 

If  the  house  were  always  as  still  as  this 

How  could  she  bear  the  loneliness  ? 

— Unknown 
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The  City  Superintendent 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  is  commended  as  invaluable  to  teachers  In 
rural  schools  and  in  the  grades.  While  it  has  discussed  many  topics 
pertaining  to  high  schools  and  the  city  super intendency,  the  discus- 
sions have  been  only  incidental.  This  new  department  will  be  devot- 
ed 1 3  the  consideration  of  problems  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
hijih  school  teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  aty  superintendent.  Com- 
munications will  be  welcome  on  such  subjects  as  the  city  superinten- 
dent's relation  to  the  principal,  the  teachers,  the  board,  the  commun- 
ity, the  county  superintendent,  athletics,  debates,  and  construction 
of  buildings;  the  circulating,  reference,  and  text-book  libraries; 
teachers  meetings;  school  finance;  school  records;  what  constitutes 
the  legitimate  work  of  a  city  superintendent;  and  on  any  other  theme 

which  relates  to  city  school  supervision  and  instruction. 

— — , — . 

High  School  Athletics 

[There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  school 
men  as  to  whether  high  school  athletics  in  many  of 
its  forms  is  desirable.  As  carried  on  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable. 
When  properly  conducted,  it  has  unquestionably  many 
advantages. 

School  Education  will  willingly  open  its  columns 
to  a  discussion  of  the  different  sides  of  high  school 
athletics,  and  we  trust  that  superintendents  and  others 
will  express  their  views  freely  on  the  subject.  The 
following  letter  treats  the  question  from  the  view  point 
of  a  city  superintendent  and  not  from  that  of  School 
Education. — Editor] 

School  Education  Editor, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  learned  that  you  invite  discus- 
sion in  your  valuable  paper  on  high  school  athletics. 
As  this  is  the  season  when  this  subject  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  pupils  and  teachers,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  to  ask  some  light  from  you  and  from  my  fellow 
superintendehts  and  teachers  on  some  phases  of  high 
school  athletics  which  have  been  troubling  me  more 
or  less.   *I  shall  number  the  points  as  they  occur  to  me. 

1.  Which  of  the  different  kinds  of  athletics  now 
in  vogue  seem  most  suitable  to  high  school  students? 
Some  will  say  football  in  the  fall,  basketball  in  the 
winter,  track  and  baseball  in  the  spring.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  football  is  all  right  for  fall,  basketball 
with  some  gynmasium  work  goes  very  nicely  in  the 
winter  time,  and  track  athletics  are  worked  to  an 
advantage  in  the  spring.  As  for  baseball,  I  do  not 
beheve  that  there  is  time  enough  for  this  sort  of  sport 
in  the  spring.  The  boys  barely  get  into  working  order 
when  school  closes  and  this  game  cannot  be  played 
when  the  weather  is  cold.  There  is,  furthermore,  fre- 
quently an  undesirable  class  playing  baseball  in  the 
town  outside  of  school  and  the  boys  who  become  ex- 
perts are  frequently  led  into  bad  company  during 
summer  and  after  graduation. 

2.  Should  girls  play  basketball?  Personally  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  should.  The  excitement  at- 
tending games  and  the  tendency  to  develop  qualities 
which  are  not  ladylike  nor  modest,  are  sufficient  to 
my  mind  to  discourage  this  sort  of  amusement  for 
girls.  If  the  girls  play  among  themselves  when  girls 
alone  are  present,  well  and  good,  but  as  it  appears  to 
me,  girls*  games  between  different  schools  are  not 
to  be  encouraged. 

3.  Should  a  scholarship  requirement  be  imposed 
on  participants  in  interscholastic  games?  I  certainly 
think  that  it  should.  The  question  is,  what  require- 
ment is  fair?    Should  not  such  a  requirement  be  uni- 


form among  all  the  schools  of  a  class?  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  boy  should  be  barred  from  participating 
in  football,  even  if  he  does  come  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  football,  in  the  first  place.  There  are  many 
who  just  drop  into  church  to  hear  the  music  who 
later  become  good  members  of  the  congregation.  The 
question  is,  if  such  a  boy  drops  out  after  a  football 
season  is  over,  should  he  be  permitted  to  play  next 
year  if  he  presents  himself  at  the  opening  of  school? 
The  hypothetical  question  includes  diat  the  boy  is  up 
in  his  work  while  attending  school. 

4.  Should  a  list  be  interchanged  between  con- 
testing schools,  giving  the  names,  studies,  standings, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  contestants  have  been 
in  school,  and  should  special  rules,  different  from  those 
laid  down  for  college  teams,  be  adopted  for  high  school 
athletics?  I  am  aware  that  these  matters  were  cov- 
ered in  the  inter-scholastic  rules  adopted  a  few  years 
ago,  but  it  is  my  recollection  that  they  were  not  car- 
ried out.  The  result  is  that  there  is  usually  a  whole 
lot  of  talk  by  one  or  both  of  the  contesting  schools 
that  "ringers"  are  used  by  the  opposing  team.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  list  as  suggested  above  were 
submitted,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  superintendent, 
and  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  play  whose  name  does 
not  appear  on  this  list,  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling 
would  be  eliminated.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in 
special  rules  governing  play.  They  are  rarely  ad- 
hered to  and  there  will  be  difficulty  about  keeping 
them  uniform. 

5.  Should  the  main  object  instilled  in  the  minds 
of  the  participants  in  interscholastic  contests  be  to 

C Continued  on  paee  SO') 


The  Reading  Lesson 

F.  J.  Sperry,  Anoka,  Minn. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  work  in  this  subject,  so 
want  teachers  to  observe  the  following  suggestions, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  apply : 

Preliminary 

"Reading  in  its  most  intelligent  sense  is  the  enter- 
ing by  means  of  symbols  into  a  group  of.  experiences 
not  immediately  present.  This  being  true,  the  test  of 
the  reading  lesson  is  the  extent  to  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  child  intellectually  and  emotionally  enters 
i;ito  these  experiences." — Winona  Normal  School  Bul- 
letin, March,  1907.  In  common  language,  the  object 
of  the  reading  lesson  is  to  train  the  child  to  '*get  the 
writer's  thought'*  and  to  convey  it  intelligently  to  oth- 
ers.   The  requirements  to  this  end  then,  become: 

1.  The  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  must  be  with- 
in the  grasp  of  the  child's  mincf  and  must  be  made  of 
interest  to  him, 

2.  The  language  used  must  be  suited  to  his  men- 
tal development. 

3.  He  must  have  had  vocabulary  and  knowledge 
of  the  mechanics  of  reading  sufficient  to  carry  him 
over  most  new  combinations. 

4.  The  teacher  must  have  enthusiasm  sufficient 
to  make  the  children  realize  the  spirit  of  what  they 
are  reading — ^in  action  and  feeling. 

Assignment  and  Preparation  of  I^esson 

Never  "take  the  next  lesson"  or  "Read  to  the  bot- 
tom of  page — ." 
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1.  Get  the  gist  of  the  story  hinted  at  directly,  or 
developed  by  questions  on  pictures  or  by  short  dis- 
cussion of  the  person,  place,  object  or  incident  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  story,  or,  if  a  long  story,  a  question 
or  hint  as  to  how  it  is  to  come  out  or  what  happens 
next. 

2.  Discussion  of  new  or  difficult  words  in  the  new 
lesson.  In  fourth  grade  or  above,  put  on  board  lists  of 
words  to  be  looked  up  as  to  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing. Require  use  in  original  sentences  to  get  correct 
meaning,  instead  of  being  content  with  a  memorized 
dictionary  meaning,  which  is  often  of  no  significance  to 
the  child.  Sometimes  lists  of  new  words  are  found  at 
the  head  of  the  lesson,  but  these  are  otten  incomplete 
and  should  be  supplemented  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Often,  especially  in  intermediate  grades,  the 
teacher  should  call  attention  to  passages  in  the  text 
that  may  be  difficult  of  interpretation  or  expression, 
and  perhaps  suggest  a  method  by  reading  extracts. 
This  with  discretion — ^the  child  should  be  made  to 
work  out  some  of  the  difficulties  himself. 

4.  Call  attention  to  collateral  points  in  connection 
with  the  lesson;  the  author;  when,  where,  and  under 
what  conditions  the  story  or  account  was  written; 
something  more  of  the  principal  places,  characters,  ob- 
jects or  incidents  with  which  the  lesson  has  to  do; 
meaning  of  allusions ;  the  geography  and  history  con- 
nected with  the  story  or  account.  Often  a  whole  les- 
son period  or  more  may  be  spent  profitably  in  this 
manner. 

5.  Assignment  of  parts  to  be  memorized  if  there 
should  be  such. 

This  work  should  be  considered  as  important  as 
the  actual  lesson.  Careful  assignment  is  half  the  lesson. 

Condtftct  of  tKe  Recitation  Proper 

1.  Discussion  of  matters  assigned  for  study  as  in 
"B."  This  should  be  very  thorough  and  should  de- 
velop as  many  side  lights  on  the  lesson  as  possible.  Not 
all  stories — in  fact  very  few — will  call  for  all  these 
points,  but  all  that  the  lesson  suggests  should  be  de- 
veloped. 

2.  Often  one  or  more  pupils  should  be  called  on 
to -tell  the  story  as  they  have  read  it.  This  should  be 
made  an  exercise  in  correct  and  careful  oral  expres- 
sion, the  repetition  by  two  or  more  pupils  giving  differ- 
ent views  of  it.  This  device  must  be  used  with  dis- 
cretion. It  is  often  better  to  let  the  reading  develop 
the  story,  otherwise  the  children  lose  interest  in  the 
reading. 

3.  The  reading  proper. 

(a)  Cqrrect  position  of  both  readers  and  listeners 
should  always  be  insisted  on — as  a  matter  of  habit. 
Look  out,  tho,  that  a  nagging  insistence  on  this  does 
not  kill  the  interest  of  the  class  in  the  lesson.  The 
reader  should  be  in  front  of  the  class  reading  to  them 
and  the  class  should  lay  books  face  down  on  desk  and 
listen.  As  a  test  for  attention  or  for  the  clearness  of 
the  reading,  some  one  may  occasionally  be  "required 
to  tell  what  has  just  been  read.  "Finding  the  place" 
will  also  be  a  test  for  attention. 

(b)  It  is  well  always  to  precede  the  lesson  by  a 
short  setting  up  drill  in  physical  and  breathing  exer- 
cises. Exercises  in  enunciation,  based  on  words  or 
sounds  misused  or  neglected,  should  be  an  essential 
part  of  this.  Such  exercises  as,  "He  thrusts  his  fists 
against  the  posts  and  still  insists  he  sees  the  ghosts," 


while  absurd,  are  of  great  value  in  getting  flexibility 
and  distinct  enunciation,  matters  in  which  many  of 
our  children  are  sadly  lacking.-  Syllabication,  faulty 
accent  and  emphasis,  and  mumbling  of  words  should 
have  attention  here  and  at  all  times.  I  am  not  so  sure 
as  to  the  advisability  of  attempting  anything  in  voice 
culture  proper — unless  the  teacher  have  more  time 
than  ours  do. 

(c)  Develop  phrasing  and  the  knack  of  glanc- 
ing ahead  to  take  in  a  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence  by 
the  use  of  what  I  call  the  Stillwater  plan.  Pupil  reads 
phrase,  clause,  or  sentence,  according  to  his  ability, 
silently,  then,  glancing  up  from  book  or  closing  it,  tells 
what  he  has  read  in  the  ex^ct  words  of  the  book.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  this  does  not  become  mechanical; 
it  will  gradually  become  more  or  less  unconscious  as 
the  pupil  becomes  older. 

(d)  Correct  faulty,  and  develop  better  expression 
and  emphasis  by  several  devices;  by  questions  as  to 
who,  what,  when,  where,  why,  and  how,  to  be  answered 
by  the  pupil  by  reading  the  sentence ;  by  making  pupil 
read  passage  silently,  then  "tell  it  to  me" ;  by  making 
another  pupil  read  the  sentence,  giving  his  interpreta- 
tion thereof,  and,  if  correct,  requiring  first  pupil  to  imi- 
tate as  nearly  as  may  be  the  accepted  reading;  as  a 
last  resort,  the  teacher  may  show  pupil  how.  If  a  pu- 
pil really  "gets  the  thought"  and  appreciates  it  he  will 
almost  invariably  give  proper  expression.  Failure  to 
do  so  indicates  that  the  pupil  does  not  understand,  or 
is  not  interested,  or  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  are 
too  numerous. 

Above  all  do  not  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  as  to  "let- 
ting the  voice  fall"  at  certain  pauses,  or  "emphasizing 
the  important  words,"  and  attempt  to  correct  faulty 
expression  by  reference  to  them.  "The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 

(e)  Jf  a  new  or  forgotten  word  appears,  don't 
tell  pupil  what  the  word  is,  except  as  a  last  resort. 
Give  the  child  ques'tions  or  sentences  in  which  the 
word  is  to  be  used,  and  let  the  child  fill  in  the  word 
for  you.  For  example,  the  word  is  "hurry."  .You 
say,  "Johnny,  if  your  mama  wanted  some  bread  for 
dinner  and  it  was  almost  dinner  time,  she  would  tell 
you  to  go  to  the  baker's  for  a  loaf  and  h-u-r-r-y  right 
back."  Possibly  the  child  may  say  "come"  but  an- 
other will  supply  the  word,  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
so  soon. 

Or,  use  phonics — thus  relating  the  word  to  pre- 
viously studied  words  similar  in  form  or  pronuncia- 
tion. This  has  advantage  that  the  piipil  is  taught  to 
study  out  words  for  himself,  and  the  disadvantage 
that  many  words  do  not  follow  general  rules  as  to 
spelling  and  pronunciation. 

"Word  calling" — that  most  lamentable  perversion 
that  so  often  passes  for  reading,  is  due  to  one  or  more 
of  four  faults — ^the  pupil  is  not  familiar  with  the  voca- 
bulary, or  has  not  acquired  the  trick  of  taking  in  more 
than  one  word  at  a  time,  or  has  not  grasped  the 
thought,  or,  if  so,  is  lost  in  struggling  with  mechan- 
ical difficulties.  It  may  result,  too,  from  the  habit  of 
bringing  out  with  equal  emphasis  the  minor  words  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  slide  or  slight  in  actual  speech. 
-  "Th' "  for  "the,"  "  'n"  for  "and,"  "n't"  for  "not,"  are 
better  than  a  too  painful  distinctness  at  the  expense  of 
spirit. 

(f)  Look  out  for  the  "reading"  or  "reciting"  tone 
of  voice — the  voice  pitched  away  up  and  strained.  It 
generally  results  from  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  under 
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the  strain  of  struggling  with  the  words  and  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  give  the  matter  some  expression,  or  else 
that  the  teacher  has  been  interrupting  and  correcting 
too  much.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  an  attempt  of  the 
child  to  show  off.  It  is  contagious — often  the  pupil 
"gives"  it  to,  or  "takes"  it  from  the  teacher,  and  it  gen- 
erally disappears, — the  speech  resumed  in  a  natural 
tone, — after  an  interruption  by  an  outsider.  Some- 
what akin  to  this  is  the  matter  of  over-emphasis  of 
the  important  words — a  kind  of  extravagance  in 
speech. 

(g)  The  plan  of  letting  children  take  turns  read- 
ing at  sight  to  the  rest  of  the  class  from  some  new 
story  that  none  of  them  have  heard  is  of  great  value 
If  ever  children  try  to  make  others  understand,  it  is 
then.  The  story  must  be  interesting,  and  the  vocab- 
ulary easy,  however. 

(h)  The  key  to  good  reading  is  interest  in  the 
story  and  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary.  Therefore 
the  teacher  should  choose  so  far  as  possible  stories  that 
have  a  dramatic  interest  or  descriptions  that  can  be  en- 
livened by  judicious  explanations  and  discussions.  Not 
all  stories  that  are  interesting  to  the  child  are  interest- 
ing to  the  teacher,  and  many  that  are  apparently  not 
interesting  to  the  teacher  can  be  made  so  t6  both  par* 
ties  by  careful  alert  study  by  the  teacher ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  unenthusiastic  teacher  can  and  often  does  kill 
interest  by  blind  adherence  to  a  deadly  routine. 

Furthermore,  the  vocabulary  must  be  a  trifle  less 
difficult  than  the  pupils  could  handle  at  a  pinch,  if  one 
is  to  secure  the  necessary  confidence  and  freedom.  So 
the  teacher  must  choose  carefully  when  she  can. 

Silent  Reading 

Drills  on  this  are  valuable.  Let  pupils  read  to 
themselves  a  passage  in  the  upper  grades  of  one  or 
more  pages,  in  the  lower  grades  according  to  ability, 
then  close  books  and  tell  what  they  have  read.  This 
may  be  made  an  exercise  in  rapidity,  but  thoroness  and 
skill  in  picking  out  the  essential  points  are  more  im- 
portant. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  teacher  can  do  much 
good  work  by  suggesting  wholesome  interesting  stories 
for  home  reading. 

Primary  R.eadini{ 

Many  of  the  devices  suggested  here  can  be  and  are 
used  in  the  primary  grades,  but  there  are  many  other 
devices  that  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  use  that  can- 
not be  listed  here.  The  manuals  on  primary  reading 
and  the  prefaces  to  primers  give  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions. These  matters  may  be  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial conferences  later,  but  in  general,  the  primary  read- 
ing is  relatively  more  satisfactory  than  that  in  the  up- 
per and  intermediate  grades. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  that  are  made  here  are  the 
result  of  observations  on  teachers'  work  here,  but,  be- 
cause only  part  of  them  are  followed  by  any  one 
teacher,  and  because  I  want  the  matter  of  reading 
made  one  of  utmost  consideration  on  your  part,  I  have 
summarized  them  thus.  Reading  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  subjects  we  teach,  and  the  results  of 
our  work  are  really  less  satisfactory  than  in  most  of 
the  other  subjects.  Slovenly  pronunciation,  imperfect 
expression,  stumbling,  and  word-calling  are  ?illowed  to 
pass  without  criticism,  in  too  many  cases.  The  pupil 
might  better  be  out  of  doors. 


Make  the  work  in  this  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  re- 
member that  the  test  of  work  in  reading,  as  in  all  else, 
is  quality,  not  quantity. 

Teachers^  Queries 

In  this  Department  of  SCIlO<^>L  EDUCATION  the  editors  will  reply 
to  questions  from  subscribers  relating  to  discipline,  order,  law,  sani- 
tation, method,  etc.  Answers  will  also  be  given  to  questions  In 
grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  and  other  subjects  taught  In 
the  Common  and  high  schools,  whi  h  arise  in  regular  school  work. 
Puzzles  and  posers  do  not  belong  in  this  Department.  The  name  of 
the  querist  must  always  be  given,  but  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

M.  W.,  Lake  Park,  la.— (I)  Kindly  explain  the 
reference  in  Evangeline  to  Ishmael's  children ;  are  they 
the  American  Indians?  (2)  In  the  description  of 
Gabriers  wanderings,  the  Oregon,  Walleway  and 
Owyhee  rivers  are  mentioned  as  flowing  westward ; 
the  Nebraska,  eastward,  "among  the  Wind-river  moun- 
tains and  the  Sweet-water  valley";  southward,  **num- 
berless  torrents,"  etc.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
Gabriel  had  entered  "into  this  wonderful  land  at  the 
base  of  the  Ozark  mountains."  But  the  region  de- 
scribed is  in  the  far  west  and  the  Ozark  mountains 
are  in  Missouri.  How  do  you  explain  the  apparent 
discrepancy? 

Ans. — (1)  By  Ishmael's  children  is  meant  the 
American  Indians.  Some  ethnologists  suppose  them 
to  have  descended  from  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  it  would  be  quite  natural  to  speak  of  wanderers, 
like  the  Indians,  as  "children  of  Ishmael."  Moreover, 
the  description  of  Ishmael  in  the  12th  verse  of  the  16th 
chapter  of  Genesis :  "He  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand 
will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him"  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  red  men. 
(2)  In  the  introductory  lines  of  section  4,  Part  Sec- 
ond, the  author  describes  in  a  general  way  the  region 
of  the  great  Northwest.  He  then  selects  that  portion 
of  this  region  which  lies  to  the  west  and  south  for 
the  scene  of  his  hero's  wanderings: 

"Into  this  wonderful  land,  at  the  base  of  the  Ozark 

mountains, 
Gabriel  far  had  entered    *     *    *"; 

which  means  that  Gabriel  had  entered  that  part  of 
the  country  described,  which  lies  "at  the  base  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains."    There  is  no  real  discrepancy. 

Lena  Brooks — Please  give  a  solution  of  this  ex- 
ample: A  man  bought  cloth  which  lacked  }i  of 
being  honest  measure.  By  selling  it  at  $6  a  yard  true 
measure,  he  gained  5  per  cent.  What  did  he  pay  per 
false  yard?    Per  true  yard? 

Ans, — ^The  false  yard  was  Ji  of  true  yard.  The 
gain  was  5  per  cent,  or  */»,  of  the  cost.  The  selling 
price  per  true  yard,  $6,  was  V»  of  the  cost.  The  cost 
was  $6-;-*y»,  or  $5*A  per  true  yard.  The  cost  per 
false  yard  was  V*  of  $5Vt,  or  $5. 

H.  K,  N. — I  saw  in  a  school  reader,  several  years 
ago,  a  story  about  electric  eels.  Do  such  animals 
really  exist? 
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Ans. — ^Yes.  You  will  find  them  described  in  cyclo- 
pedias. A  scientist  in  Venezuela  is  said  to  have  light- 
ed his  house  and  grounds  with  electricity  furnished 
by  them. 

Harriet  M.  Calvert,  Tex. — ^The  question  arose  at 
a  teachers'  meeting  near  here:  "How  many  nations 
are  there  in  the  world  and  what  are  they?"  No  one 
at  the  meeting  could  tell.  Will  you  answer  in  School 
Education  ? 

Ans. — ^The  question  does  not  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  department  unless  it  be  regarded  as  one 
in  civil  government.  The  nations  or  countries  of  the 
world  which  the  United  States  recognizes  by  entering 
into  diplomatic  relations  with  them  are  forty  in  num- 
ber.   Ambassadors  are  sent  to  these  ten : 

Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Russia,  Turkey. 

In  each  of  these  twenty-seven,  we  send  a  minister 
plenipotentiary:  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Chile,  China,  Columbia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Ecua- 
dor, Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Morocco,  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay, 
Persia,  Peru,  Portugal,  Servia,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Venezuela. 

A  minister  resident,  or  consul-general,  is  maintained 
in  the  following  three :  Dominican  Republic,  Liberia, 
Governor  of  Cuba. 


One  may  be  feeling,  at  a  given  time,  without  cour- 
age and  far  from  cheerful.  This  at  least,  he  can  do: 
He  can  take  a  good  long  breath,  and  stiffen  his  back- 
bone, and  put  on  the  appearance  of  cheer  and  cour- 
age, and  so  doing  he  is  far  more  apt  to  become  cheer- 
ful and  courageous.  There  are  two  sorts  of  selves  in 
you,  a  lower  and  a  higher.  You  can  be  true  to  your 
higher  self,  or  you  can  be  true  to  your  lower  self. 
But  you  are  bound  to  be  true  to  your  higher  self.  And 
one  of  tfie  sensible,  helpful  ways  to  get  the  feelings  you 
think  you  ought  to  have  is  to  act  in  the  line  of  them. 
It  is  to  no  one's  credit  to  act  as  badly  as  he  feels.  He 
is  rather  bound  often  to  act  much  better  than  he  feels. 
And  so  acting,  he  will  be  helped  to  better  feeling. — 
President  King,  Oberlin  College 


'Wit  of  an  Atsstralian  Bishop 

A  certain  bishop  was  famous  throughout  Australia 
no  less  for  his  quaint  conceits  than  for  his  spiritual 
vigor  and  eloquence. 

When  one  of  the  clergy  described  a  wealthy  par- 
ishioner as  a  careless,  indifferent  sort  of  man,  who 
cared  only  for  his  garden  during  the  day  and  his  bil- 
liard room  at  night,  he  said:  "Garden!  Billiards! 
Don't  call  him  careless;  he  evidently  minds  his  peas 
and  cues." 

To  the  rude  question  of  a  dissipated  passenger  on 
board  ship,  "Why  do  you  wear  that  thing?"  (a  cross;, 
he  replied :  "For  the  same  reason  that  you  wear  a  red 
nose — as  a  mark  of  my  occupation?" 


Carrying  Otst  the  Teacher 

Frank  H.  Sweet,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

"He  don't  kno,w  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw!"  said 
Jad  Day.     "If  he  did,  he  wouldn't  come  here." 

"But  we'll  teach  him  so't  he'll  know  afore  we  git 
thru  with  him.  He'll  git  the  consate  taken  out  of 
him,"  laughed  Jote  Yates. 

"Won't  he,  tho!"  chorused  Ziby  Swan,  "Cuffy" 
Wyman  and  Nat  Durfee. 

These  were  some  of  the  Kaidger  boys.  They  were 
lounging  about  the  schoolhouse  waiting  for  the  new 
master  to  come.  The  winter's  school  was  to  begin 
that  morning. 

"Oh,  you  think  yer  smart,"  retorted  Sally  Briggs. 
"Talk  about  consate!  He  may  take  the  consate  out 
of  you.     It'll  be  a  pity  if  he  don't." 

"Who's  that  just  spoke  up  and  said  noth'n'?" 
sneered  Jote,  looking  round  with  mock  seriousness. 

The  others  laughed,  and  Sally  was  silenced,  but  she 
determined  not  to  forget  the  insult: 

"They  say  he  wears  store  does,"  said  Ziby.  "I 
s'pose  he  thinks  we  never  saw  any  here.  Won't  he 
feel  honored,  tho,  when  he  hears  us  all  salute  him 
when  he  comes  in?" 

"Here  he  comes,  fellers,  just  round  the  turn  out  by 
the  alders  thar,"  cried  Nat.  "Be  ready  now  to  yell 
when  he  comes  in.  Bray  and  whinny  jest  yer  pretti- 
est soon's  he  shows  his  head  in  the  door." 

The  boys  at  "Kaidger  Hill"  were  a  rough  set,  as 
the  reader  has  already  seen.  They  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  worst  in  the  country;  at  least  in  the  town 
of  Gainsboro',  where  the  Kaidger  Hill  school  district 
was  located.  Since  the  town  was  first  settled,  there 
had  been  trouble  in  school  here  nearly  every  winter. 

It  was  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  boys.  The  par- 
ents were  constantly  quarreling,  one  family  with 
another.  The  year  before  my  story  opens,  there  had 
been  loud  contention  concerning  the  schoolhouse,  the 
old  one  having  mysteriously  taken  fire  and  burned. 
Some  of  the  townspeople  wished  to  build  a  new  one, 
but  the  majority  thought  it  best  to  occupy  for  school 
purposes  a  recently  erected  log  house,  which  a  young 
settler  had  built,  intending  to  make  his  home  in  the 
district,  but  who  had  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and 
departed  for  another  state. 

Rumor  said  that  this  young  settler's  prospective 
wife  had  changed  her  mind,  which  accounted  for  the 
change  in  his.  Grieved  and  disappointed,  he  had 
turned  his  back  on  the  place  forever  and  gone  to  seek 
a  truer  lover  and  to  start  anew  in  a  distant  state. 

It  happened,  therefore,  that  after  much  wrangling 
the  log  house  was  taken  for  a  schoolhouse.  It  was 
a  strong  structure,  24x20  feet  on  the  ground.  At  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  feet  from  the  house  there  was 
a  low,  but  strong,  log  cow-barn,  15x12  feet,  with  a 
roof  of  large  "splits"  covered  with  turf. 

The  house  had  a  front  door  and  four  windows,  also 
an  end  door  opening  into  a  covered  way,  or  portico, 
connecting  with  the  cowbarn. 

But  few  alterations  were  made;  the  cowbarn,  with 
its  connecting  covered  walk,  being  used  for  a  wood- 
house.  As  I  have  said,  there  was  a  door  opening 
out  of  the  schoolroom  into  the  covered  walk,  and 
there  was  also  another  door  where  this  walk  con- 
nected with  the  woodhouse. 

The  other  outside  door  of  the  former  cowbarn  was 
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now  nailed  up,  so  that  the  only  way  into  the  present 
woodhouse  was  from  the  schoolroom.  The  doors 
were  each  provided  with  strong  iron  "hasps"  and  sta- 
ples, as  is  common  in  such  pioneer  structures.  From 
this  rather  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  woodhouse  it 
lyre,  among  the  boys,  the  nickname  of  the  "trap." 

I  have  frequently  noticed  that  where  the  parents  in 
a  school  district  are  at  variance,  that  district  is  noted 
for  ill-behavior  and  rebellion  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
Kaidger  Hill  district  was  an  extreme  case  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 

Jad  Day,  "Cuffy"  Wyman,  Jote  Yates,  Nat  Durfee 
and  Ziby  Swan  were  rough  youngsters,  from  seven- 
teen to  nineteen  years  old,  not  lacking  in  bone  and 
brawn,  boastful  of  their  powers  at  rough  and  tumble, 
and  correspondingly  deficient  in  intellectual  gifts. 

Jad  was  a  thick-set,  round-headed  boy,  with  the 
little  twinkling  eyes  of  an  arrant  rogue;  while  Jote 
was  a  more  thin  specimen  of  backwoods  aggressive- 
.  ness,  nearly  or  quite  six  feet  tall.  Nat,  Ziby,  and  Cuffy 
Wyman  were  less  peculiar  in  appearance,  but  not  a 
whit  behind  in  their  aptitude  for  making  trouble  at 
school. 

For  the  last  three  years  there  had  not  been  a  com- 
plete winter  term  of  school  in  the  district.  Four 
"masters"  had  been  "carried  out"  by  the  "boys,"  and 
they  had  declared  that  they  would  carry  out  every 
master  that  the  agent  could  hire  to  come  there. 

Their  mode  of  doing  the  "carrying  out"  was  com- 
monly to  rush  upon  Ae  unfortunate  pedagogue  and 
carry  him  out  of  doors,  willy-nilly,  and  throw  him 
into  a  snow-drift,  or  else  to  put  him  into  the  "trap" 
and  keep  him  there  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Usually  the  luckless  victim  was  glad  to  depart — as 
soon  as  he  could — from  the  schoolhouse  and  the  dis- 
trict. One,  however — a  young  theological  student — 
mustering  courage  to  return  to  his  post  the  next  morn- 
ing after  being  carried  out,  was  taken  to  the  top  of 
the  long  hill,  which  had  given  the  district  its  name, 
and  lashed  fast  to  a  hand-sled  and  set  going,  Mazeppa- 
like,  out  of  the  district. 

The  young  rascals  left  him  the  free  use  of  his  feet 
to  steer  with,  a  favor  the  unfortunate  man  was  no 
doubt  duly  grateful  for  before  he  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  after  a  wild  ride  of  nearly  a  mile.  He 
did  not  return,  even  for  his  hat,  which  flew  off  his 
head  midway  of  the  hill. 

A  still  more  atrocious  trick  was  played  on  the 
next  master,  an  itinerant  minister  of  the  Methodist 
church,  who  had  been  induced  to  take  the  school,  and 
whose  plan  was  to  combine  religious  with  mental  train- 
ing for  these  young  barbarians. 

The  method  gave  great  offense  to  the  Kaidger  boys, 
and  they  played  a  sly,  but  outrageous,  prank  to  bring 
him  to  confusion.  For  a  week  they  pretended  to  have 
great  respect  for  him,  some  of  them  even  pretending 
to  become  "converted."  They  so  deceived  the  poor 
man,  who  was  certainly  well-meaning,  if  not  very 
shrewd,  that  he  went  about  openly  rejoicing  over  the 
good  work  he  had  wrought  upon  them. 

But  his  eyes  must  have  been  painfully  opened  two 
mornings  later  when,  after  coolly  informing  him  that 
"this  thing  was  played  out,"  the  young  ruffians  seized 
him,  and,  carr)ring  him  into  the  woods,  bound  him 
fast  to  the  top  of  a  young  birch  tree,  which  they  had 
bent  down  by  main  strength,  and  then  let  it  go. 

The  poor  man  was  hurled  upward  and  left  dangling 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  it  was  two  or  three 


hours  before  his  distressed  shouts  brought  him  assist- 
ance. Legal  punishment  was  threatened  for  this  act, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  threat  was  not  acted  upon. 

There  was  no  more  school  that  winter.  A  sign,  "To 
Let,"  was  nailed  by  the  boys  to  the  front  door  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  each  one  of  the  brutal  clique  made 
it  a  point  to  smash  a  pane  of  glass  every  time  he 
went  past.  As  a  result,  the  "temple  of  science"  at 
Kaidger  Hill  was  soon  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

The  following  autumn  a  young  land-surveyor  named 
Ammi  Bray  came  into  the  township  to  "run"  certain 
lots  of  wild  land.  The  people  liked  his  appearance. 
He  was  rather  above  medium  height  and  muscular, 
but  his  most  distinguishing  feature  was  his  eyes,  which 
were  very  noticeably  blue,  and  had  a  habit  of  dwelling 
with  unusual  steadiness  upon  any  person  with  whom 
he  was  speaking.  When  he  had  been  at  the  Hill  a 
few  weeks,  the  school-agent  asked  him  one  day  whether 
he  had  ever  taught  school. 

"Never,"  replied  Ammi  Bray. 

"Wal,  I  don't  keer  ef  ye  never  did,"  exclaimed  the 
agent,  "I  want  ye  tu  take  our  scule  this  winter." 

"But,  my  dear  man,"  replied  Mr.  Bray,  "it  would 
not  be,  from  all  accounts,  a  good  place  for  an  amateur. 
Besides,  tho  I  know  something  of  mathematics,  and 
once  knew  a  little  grammar  and  geography,  I  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  teach." 

"I  dunno's  I  keer  ef  ye  don't  know  B  from  a  bull's 
foot,"  exclaimed  the  j^erplexed  agent.  "What  I  want 
is  a  man  that  ken  whop  them  confounded  boys!  Thar 
never'll  be  no  scule  here  till  they're  whopped  and 
cowed.  An'  I  believe  you're  the  man  to  do  't.  But 
I  tell  ye  what!  They're  a  parcel  o'  hyannys!"  he 
added,  almost  doubtfully.  "I  dunno,  sometimes,  as  the 
man  walks  as  ken  whop  um!" 

Ammi  Bray  took  a  day  to  think  of  it;  and  then  he 
told  the  gratified  agent  that  he  would  take  the  school. 
This  was  in  November.  The  winter  term  began  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Thus  we  find  the  young  surveyor  on  his  way  to  the 
log  schoolhouse  that  Monday  morning,  "just  round- 
ing the  turn  by  the  alders,"  as  Nat  Durfee  said,  and 
the  Kaidger  boys  waiting  to  "s'lute  him." 

And  the  moment  he  showed  his  face  in  the  doorway 
they  saluted  him!  From  a  dozen  lusty  throats  was 
poured  forth  a  chorus  of  raspy  whinnyings  and  hoarse 
brays — as  a  personal  insult  to  his  peculiar  name  of 
Bray.  .  , 

But  Ammi  walked  in  quite  coolly,  and  seemed  not 
at  all  disturbed.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  brayings, 
but  took  possession  of  the  master's  desk,  and  present- 
ly called  the  school  to  order,  bidding  them  all  choose 
and  take  their  seats  for  the  term.  Bnt  his  steady  blue 
eye  was  so  assertive  of  his  authority,  that  somehow 
the  riotous  Kaidgers  were  a  little  disturbed  them- 
selves. 

Something,  perhaps,  in  the  muscular  ease  with 
which  the  new  master  tossed  the  great  "fore-sticks" 
and  "back-logs"  into  the  broad  fireplace,  served  to 
hold  them  in  check  that  day.  Then,  too,  his  manner 
of  giving  and  hearing  lessons  was  off-hand  and  man- 
ly. For  once  they  felt  hesitation  in  beginning  the 
"war,"  and  for  the  next  four  days  following  their  first 
mutinous  salute,  they  were  impelled  to  behave  quite 
well.  But  it  would  never  do  to  let  him  rule  them  a 
whole  week ;  their  reputation  as  the  champion  master 
bolsters  in  the  county  was  at'  stake. 

(Concluded  in  January  ScHOor,  Education) 
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Department  of  Examinations 


In  this  Department  there  Is  given,  each  month,  a  set  of  questions 
used  at  the  last  state  examination  of  teachers  in  Minnesota.  The 
subjects  selected  are  such  as  it  is  believed  will  be  most  helpful  to 
teachers.  'The  answers  are  prepared  by  the  editors  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION.  Whil'^  they  are  complete,  they  have  purposdy  been 
made  concise. 


United  .States  History 

Seventeenth  Examination,  July,  1907 
(Answer  eight) 


Q.     I.     (a)  Give  the  date  of  the  Albany  Congress, 

(b)  For  what  purpose  was  it  called? 

(c>  What  plan  was  proposed  at  the  meeting? 

(d)  Who  proposed  it? 

(e)  What  were  the  results  of  the  Congress? 

A.  1.  (a)  1754;  (b)  to  plan  for  defending  the 
colonies  against  the  French;  (c)  to  make 
Philadelphia  the  colonial  capital  and  elect 
an  assembly  to  make  laws  which  might  be 
vetoed  by  a  royal  governor;  (d)  Benjamin 
Franklin;  (e)  plan  rejected  by  both  England 
and  the  colonies. 

Q.    2.    For  what  are  the  following  to  be  remembered? 

(a)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

(b)  Magellan. 

(c)  Lafayette. 

(d)  John  Paul  Jones. 

(e)  Samuel  Adams. 

A.  2.  (a)  sending  an  expedition  to  Virginia  in  1584 
and  introducing  tobacco  and  the  potato  into 
England;  (b)  the  first  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  in  1519-1522;  (c)  his  service  in 
our  Revolutionary  War;  (d)  his  service  in 
our  navy  in  the  Revolutionary  War ;  (e)  his 
service  to  the  American  colonies  as  a  lawyer 
and  statesman,  before  and  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Q.    3.     (a)     For  what  were  the  "Writs  of  Assistance"  to 
be  used? 
(b)     What  stand  did  James  Otis  take  in  respect  to 
them? 

A.  3.  (a)  They  empowered  custom's  officers  to 
enter  stores  and  private  dwellings  and  search 
for  merchandise  which  it  was  su3pected  had 
not  paid  duty,  (b)  He  resigned  his  office 
of  advocate  general  for  the  crown  and  de- 
fended the  people  against  the  execution  of 
the  writs. 

Q.    4.     (a)     Name  five  men  who  were  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  ? 

(b)  What    compromise    relating    to    representation 

was  adopted? 

(c)  How  was  the  Constitution  ratified? 

A.  4.  (a)  Benjamin  Franklin,  James  Madison, 
George  Washington,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Roger  Sherman,  (b)  See  answer  4,  6th  ex- 
amination, February,  1902.  (c)  See  answer 
2,  2nd  examination,  February,  1900. 


Q.  5.  Give  two  important  financial  measures  recommended 
by  Hamilton  and  one  important  result  that  fol- 
lowed their  enactment. 

A.  5.  (1)  The  assumption  by  the  United  States  of 
the  state  revolutionary  debts;  (2)  levy  of 
duties  on  imported  goods.  Their  enactment 
gave  the  country  a  better  financial  standing. 

Q.    6.    For  what  are  the  following  places  to  be  remembered? 

(a)  Jamestown. 

(b)  Vicksburg. 

(c)  Yorktown. 

(d)  Harper's  Ferry. 

(e)  Chicamauga. 

A.  6.  (a)  First  English  settlement,  1607;  (b)  sur- 
render of  Pemberton  to  Grant,  July  4,  1863 ; 
(c)  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  1781;  (d)  sev- 
eral battles  of  the  Civil  War:  execution  of 
John  Brown,  1859;  (e)  battle  between  Rose- 
crans  and  Bragg,  Sept.  19  and  20,  1863. 

Q.    7.    For   what   public   service   is   each   of   the   following 
to  be  remembered? 
Andrew  Jackson. 
John  Marshall. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
James  Madison. 
Grover   Cleveland. 

A.  7.  (a)  President,  1829-1837;  victory  at  New 
Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815;  (b)  revolutionary 
soldier,  minister  to  France,  secretary  of 
state,  chief  justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
(1801-1835).  His  judicial  decisions  are  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  American  common 
law;  (c)  discovery  of  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity,  representative  of  this  country 
in  France  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
member  of  constitutional  convention;  (d) 
president,  1809-1817,  member  of  constitu- 
tional convention;  (e)  president,  1885-1889 
and  1893-1897. 

Q.    8.     (a) What  was  the  Dred  Scot  Decision? 

(b)     What  was  its  effect  on  -the  extension  of  slave 
territory? 

A.  8.  (a)  That  the  Missouri  compromise  was  un- 
constitutional, that  Congress  might  not  re- 
strict slavery  in  a  territory,  that  negro  slave? 
were  not  citizens  and  had  no  right  to  sue 
in  the  courts  (1857).  (b)  It  stimulated  at- 
tempts to  extend  slave  territory  and  also 
aroused  further  opposition  to  such  extension. 

Q.  9.  Give  briefly  the  main  provision  of  each  of  the  13th 
and  14th  amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 


A.    9. 


The  13th  prohibits  slavery;  the  14th  defines 
citizens,  provides  penalties  for  disfranchis- 
ing citizens  and  for  rebellion,  declares  the 
validity  of  the  public  debt  and  forbids  the 
payment,  by  the  United  States  or  any  state, 
of  any  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  rebellion. 


Q.  10. 


(a)  When  and  how  was  Alaska  acquired? 

(b)  Hawaii? 

(c)  Porto  Rico? 

A.  10.  (a)  In  1867,  by  purchase  from  Russia,  for 
$7,200,000.  (b)  In  1898,  by  annexation  by 
act  of  Congress,  (c)  In  1898  by  cession 
from  Spain. 
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2.  The  home  was  in  the  valley,  and  a  little  brook 
ran  near  the  home-garden,  on  whose  banks  the  Whit- 
tier  children  loved  to  play. 


Bom  December  17,  1807 
Died  Septefflber;7, 1892 


December  17,  1907,  will  mark  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  beloved  Quaker  poet, 
John  G.  Whittier.  He  is  fittingly  termed:  "The  lit- 
erary master  who  lived  a  simple  life,  the  sweet  singer 
of  peace,  the  anti-slavery  leader  in  song."  Extensive 
preparations  are  being  made  for  a  celebration  in  many 
places,  and  we  hope  the  readers  of  School  Education 
will  see  to  it  that  suitable  exercises  are  given  in  their 
schools  celebrating  this  event.  In  December,  1906, 
School  Education,  facts  relating  to  this  great  poet 
are  given  which  may  be  helpful  in  preparing  a  pro- 
gram. 

Below  are  given  some  suggestions  and  quotations 
which  may  aid  in  arranging  an  exercise: 

1.  As  his  birthplace  was  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  the  following  lines  may 
be  recited  to  show  how  he  prized  this  place: 

"We  know  the  world  is  rich  with  streams 
Renowned  in  song  and  story, 
Whose  music  murmurs  thru  our  dreams 
Of  human  love  and  glory. 

But  while  unpictured  and  unsung 

By  painter  or  by  poet, 
Our  river  waits  the  tuneful  tongue 

And  cunning  hand  to  show  it ; 
We  only  know  the  fond  skies  lean 

Above  it,  warm  with  blessing." 


3.  "The  Barefoot  Boy"  may  be  recited,  tjrpifying 
his  childhood.  The  following  picture  may  be  sug- 
gestive. In  School  Days  may  be  recited,  also,  giving 
an  incident  in  his  childhood  days. 


^%-^^\>j^ 


■f'y 


C  i'-  ^lT&&^i^  *. 


4.  Selections  from  Snow  Bound,  describing  the 
members  of  the  family.  These  parts  may  be  readily 
selected  from  the  text.  Also  parts  showing  the  do- 
mestic and  farm  life  of  the  Whittier  family. 

5.  Poems  recited  showing  his  love  for  people  and 
inanimate  life;  as,  Massachusetts  to  Virginia;  The 
Yankee  Girl;  The  Corn  Song;  etc. 

6.  Recitation  of  Barbara  Frietchie.  This  may  be 
dramatized,  having  special  parts  given  by  different 
pupils,  while  school  recites  the  rest ;  as,  the  part  given 
by  Stonewall  Jackson  in  one  place: 

"Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog.     March  on," 

Then  the  school  finishes  the  line,  he  said,  and  the 
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lines  following  in  a  lower  tone.  The  poem  is  made 
very  effective  if  given  as  a  dialog,  as  it  were,  acting 
it  out  in  detail. 

7.  His  death,  September  7,  1892,  at  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H. ;  the  funeral  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  may 
be  enlarged  upon  as  time  permits. 

8.  Quotations  from  his  works  by  both  teacher  and 
pupils  will  add  interest  to  the  program. 

9.  Music  of  a  national  character  may  be  inter- 
spersed to  give  variety  and  spice.  "America"  is 
always  appropriate. 


are  tired  every  night, 
wishing  for  Friday. 


No  wonder  they  are  always 
— Canadian  Teacher 


Golden  Thotsghts 

When  from  forty  to  sixty  pupils  are  allotted  to 
a  single  teacher  with  no  assistant,  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  individual  instruction.  The  whole 
group  must  move  on  together,  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  brighter  pupils  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
duller,  which  is  the  most  wasteful  thing  a  school 
can  do.  — Pres,  Chas.  W.  Eliot 

One  thing  that  makes  teaching  very  hard  for 
some  teachers  is  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  natural.  They  cherish  a  false  idea  of  school- 
room decorum,  and  keep  their  nerves  at  a  tension  six 
hours  a  day.    No  wonder,  that  after  this  strain,  they 


The  public  library  forms  one  side  of  a  grand  trin- 
ity as  a  means  of  public  advancement;  the  library, 
the  school,  and  the  church.  Its  base,  the  public 
school;  the  church,  with  its  moral  teachings,  and 
care  for  the  spiritual  man,  forms  one  of  the  sides; 
the  public  library  forms  the  other,  by  its  broad  and 
general  training  of  all  classes  and  sects. 

— Melvil  Dewey 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  civilization  is  that  of  a 
nation  which  is  engaged  constantly  in  elevating 
lower  classes  of  people  into  participation  in  all  that  is 
good  and  reasonable,  and  perpetually  increasing  at 
the  same  time  their  self-activity  and  self-help. 

-^W.  T.  Harris 

Let  the  children  think  that  they,  not  you,  decide 
difficulties.  Appeal  to  their  judgment.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  quietly  influence  the  decision,  and  they 
never  know  it.    Thus  they  are  always  on  your  side. 

— Selected 


"Fm  ashamed  of  this  composition,  Charley,"  said 
a  teacher  in  one  of  the  local  schools  this  morning.  "T 
shall  send  for  your  mother,  and  show  her  how  bad  yon 
are  doing." 

"Send  for  her — I  don't  care,"  said  Charley.  *'Me 
mudder  wrote  it,  anyway." — Albany  Journal 
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Department  of  ^radical  Methods 

The  feature  of  this  Department  is  ways  of  doing  or  deTnces 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  valuable  in  schoolroom  practice. 
Teachers  who  are  well  informed  in  the  science  of  pedagogy  are  often 
helped  by  knowing  how  others  have  managed  specific  cases  of  teach- 
ing or  discipline.  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  will  be  glad  to  print,  in  these 
columns,  helpful  devices  contributed  by  those  who  have  discovered 
or  used  them. 


The  ChicRen  Problem 

The  following  solution  to  a  problem  which  ap- 
peared in  School  Education  for  September  is  sent  by 
Edith  Wagner,  teacher  in  Sedalia  district,  North 
Dakota.  The  solution  is  by  Clara  Nickel,  who  is 
doing  Sth  and  6th  grade  work. 

SoltfttioA 

30=Number  of  chickens  in  1st  lot, 
$1.00=Price  paid  for  2  chickens  in  the  1st  lot, 
30=Number  of  chickens  in  the  2nd  lot, 
$2.00=Price  paid  for  3  chickens  in  the  2nd  lot, 
Since  there  are  IS  2's  in  30,  then  for  the  1st  lot  of 
30  chickens  at  $1.00  a  pair  (or  2  chickens)  she  would 
receive  $15,  and  for  the  2nd  lot  of  30  chickens  the 
butcher  paid  her  $1.00  for  3  chickens,  and  since  there 
are  10  3's  in  30,  then  for  the  2nd  lot  of  30  chickens 
she  would  receive  $10. 

Therefore,  the  sum  of  $15  equals  price  paid  for  1st 
lot,  and  the  sum  of  $10  equals  price  paid  of  the  2nd 
lot,  would  be  $25.  But  the  butcher  paid  $2  for  5 
chickens ;  then  for  1  chicken  he  paid  1-5  of  $2,  or  40 
oents;  therefore  for  60  the  sum  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
lots  of  chickens,  he  paid  60  times  40  cents,  or  $24. 


.   Some  NeMT  Devices 

The  following,  from  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  comes  to 
us  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  assistant  editor : 

"Dear  Madam:  Sister  and  I  read  School  Edu- 
cation together.  The  department  of  practical  meth- 
ods always  draws  my  attention  first.  Here  is  my  little 
bit  which  I  hope  may  help  others. 

"Occasionally  for  opening  exercises  we  have  a  guess- 
ing game.  One  pupil  passes  to  the  board,  mixes  the 
letters  of  some  familiar  word,  and  whoever  guesses 
it  first,  takes  his  place. 

"I  have  also  found  this  a  help  in  teaching  the  little 
ones  phonics.  I  permit  as  many  as  there  is  room  for 
to  pass  to  the  board  and  write  their  new  words,  which 
are  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  The  next  recitation  I 
send  them  to  the  board  and  give  the  sound  of  the 
first  letter  of  each  word  and  ask  them  to  write  it. 
Then   I  pronoimce  the  word  and  they  finish  it. 

"— M.  C." 


IVhat  Can  Be  Done  in  a  Cotsntry 
School 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Arkansas  School  Journal 
Grace  E.  Reese,  Winslow,  Ark.,  tells  what  she  did  in 
an  Arkansas  country  school.  Certain  phases  of  her 
work  will  be  given  here  in  our  practical  methods  de- 
partfnent.  We  are  certain  they  will  be  suggestive  and 
helpful  to  our  readers,  coming,  as  they  do,  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  one  who  has  actually  tried  them  and 
knows  whereof  she  speaks. 

Having  been  told  of  the  many  things  that  could 
not  be  done  in  country  districts,  Miss  Reese  states 
that  she  will  tell  "of  some  of  the  things,''  she  knows, 
"can  be  done."  She  has  had  four  years  of  work  in 
town  graded  schools  and  this  work,  which  will  be 
given  below,  was  her  first  effort  in  the  country  schools. 

Conditions 

The  conditions  as  she  found  them  were: 
"A  small  log  house,  marred  and  defaced  by  twenty- 
five  years  of  service;  bare  walls;  sagging  stovepipe; 
broken  blackboards;  little  or  nothing  to  work  with; 
no  library ;  the  furniture  poor  and  scanty ;  desks  broken 
— in  fact,  everything  that  could  combine  to  make  the 
situation  appear  almost  hopeless,  was  found." 

Preparation 

The  week  before  school  opened  Miss  Reese  went  to 
the  schoolhouse  to  prepare  for  her  work.  First  she 
decorated  "the  bare  walls  with  pictures  accumulated 
for  just  such  a  purpose,  making  the  walls  appear  de- 
cidedly attractive."  Pictures  were  chosen  that  had  a 
real  teaching  value  and  not  because  they  were  simply 
bright  and  pretty.  Groups  of  poets  and  statesmen; 
copies  of  great  paintings,  nature  studies;  pictures  of 
homes  and  modes  of  life  in  faraway  lands  were  given 
a  place  upon  the  walls.  "A  festoon  of  crepe  paper 
above  the  blackboard  added  a  touch  of  color  to  the 
room." 

While  doing  this  the  teacher  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  records,  course  of  study,  and  the  program,  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  name,  advancement,  and 
classification  of  each  pupil..  Thus  she  was  the  better 
able  to  attend  to  the  organization  of  the  school. 

She  says:  "The  Friday  before  the  opening  day 
was  a  busy  one.  The  pupils  came  and  were  classified, 
and  also  were  assigned  their  lessons  for  Monday.  That 
attended  to,  the  pupils  were  set  to  work  clearing  away 
the  accumulated  dirt  and  rubbish  of  several  years  from 
the  school  grounds.  Rocks  were  carried  away;  sprouts 
cut,  old  stumps  sawed  down  or  uprooted,  and  leaves 
burned."  The  author  does  not  state  how  this  was  done 
or  whether  there  were  difficulties;  she  simply  states 
that  they  did  these  things.  "Where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way,"  you  know.     She  doubtless  was  the 
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captain  and  brought  needed  help  into  her  ranks  from 
patrons  as  well  as  from  the  students.  She  knew  what 
she  wanted  done  and  had  the  courage  of  her  convic- 
tions to  do.    She  was  master  of  the  situation. 

There  were  things  to  be  done  inside  as  well : 
Broken  desks  were  mended;  strips  were  nailed  up  at 
the  rear  in  which  nails  were  driven  for  hats ;  innumer- 
able nails  pulled  out  of  the  sides  of  walls ;  and  a  dry 
goods  box,  neatly  covered  with  black  cambric,  was 
fastened  to  the  wall  for  a  book  case.  The  teacher  had 
brought  a  number  of  her  own  "reference  bookfs  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils,  as  a  library  was  a  thing  unknown 
and  imdreamed  of." 

After  everything  was  neatly  and  orderly  .arranged 
and  a  program  written  out  on  the  sideboard  with  a 
small  clock  above  it,  she  regarded  the  preparations 
complete. 

TKe  First  Dax  of  ScKool 

According  to  program,  school  was  opened  with 
appropriate  exercises  on  Monday  morning.  The  par- 
ents had  been  invited  and  a  number  were  present  at 
these  opening  exercises.  The  attention  of  the  pupils 
was  called  to  the  program,  where  the  order  of  reci- 
tation was  given,  as  well  as  the  time  to  be  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  each  study.  The  program  called 
for  thirty  recitations  with  thirty-four  pupils  and  every 
grade  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  was  represented. 
The  program  as  arranged  gave  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
opening  exercises,  morning,  and  afternoon,  "nothing 
ever  being  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  The  program 
was  systematically  followed  the  first  day  and  with  but 
few  changes  was  adopted  for  regular  daily  work." 

Scope. of  tKe  MTorR 

"The  opening  exercises,"  Miss  Reese  says,  "were 
seldom  twice  the  same,"  yet  they  were  the  most  help- 
ful features  of  their  school  work.  We  give  below  in 
Miss  Reese's  own  words  the  details  of  the  scope  of 
the  work: 

"In  the  morning  we  have  one  or  several  songs, 
sometimes  a  bit  of  nature  study,  sometimes  a  review 
of  memory  gems,  but  always,  just  before  we  take  out 
our  books,  a  carefully  selected  Scripture  reading,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief,  simple  prayer,  or  the  Lord's  prayer 
iu  concert. 

"In  the  afternoon  we  always  have  a  new  memory 
gem,  then  one  or  two  songs  and  a  naiure  study  dis- 
cussion or  a  reading  from  some  great  piece  of  litera- 
ture. We  have  just  finished  the  "Great  Stone  Face," 
and  the  pupils  have  gained  from  it  a  conception  of  the 
power  of  an  ideal  over  life  which  they  never  had  be- 
fore. Often  I  read  a  short  poem,  and  tell  the  pupils 
something  from  the  life  of  the  author.  As  often  as 
possible  I  have  a  picture  on  the  wall  or  in  a  book  close 
at  hand  to  illustrate  and  impress  what  I  am  saying.  As 
we  have  time  we  are  memorizing  some  complete  poems. 

"The  nature  study  is  a  joy  to  all  of  us,  and  interest 
in  it  is  constantly  growing.  While  I  prepared  a  set  of 
outlines  before  school  commenced,  we  followed  no 
fixed  rule,  but  let  the  interest  or  need  of  the  hour  de- 
termine what  our  lesson  for  the  day  snail  be.  As  a 
starting  point,  we  took  up  the  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
their  functions,  noticing  the  adaptations  for  cross-pol- 
lination, and  later  for  the  distribution  of  seeds.  The 
discovery  of  a  beautiful  big  brown  caterpillar  turned 
our  attention  insectward.    We  discussed  worms  and 


caterpillars,  moths  and  butterflies,  th^  life  change  of 
an  insect,  etc.  Our  caterpillar  still  devours  grape 
leaves  in  a  vase  on  my  desk,  while  scarcely  a  day 
passes  but  some  new  insect  is  brought  in,  from  a  dra- 
gon fly  or  huge  tomajto-caterpillar  to  a  plant  louse. 

"The  interest  in  books  and  outside  reading  is  grow- 
ing steadily.  Our  nature  work  suggests  many  an  in- 
vestigation of  scientific  authorities,  and  our  literary 
studies  make  further  acquaintance  with  favorite  au- 
thors desirable.  I  read  "Seven  Little  Sisters"  to  my 
primary  geography  class,  and  require  the  history  class 
to  consult  other  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  every 
lesson. 

"On  Friday  afternoon  we  vary  the  program  some- 
what, always.  Only  a  few  of  the  less  important  les- 
sons have  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  gain  is  greater  than 
the  loss.  Here  again  the  program  is  never  twice  the 
same.  It  may  be  declamations,  songs,  review  of  mem- 
ory gems,  study  of  authors,  reading,  nature  study, 
learning  new  songs,  or,  once  a  month,  a  parents'  meet- 
ing, which  I  always  introduce,  wherever  I  am  teaching. 

"We  are  planning  to  give  an  entertainment  soon 
to  raise  funds  for  a  library.  Interest  in  it  is  strong, 
and  despite  discouragement  from  the  outside,  we  con- 
fidently expect  success. 

"I  have  made  out  report  cards  myself,  on  heavy 
paper,  to  be  signed  and  returned  each  month.  Re- 
ports and  pass-marks  have  been  unknown  heretofore. 
Whatever  we  need,  even  erasers  for  the  blackboard, 
we  have  to  buy  ourselves,  as  the  district  funds  are  de- 
cidedly low.  We  have  a  candy  bucket  for  a  waste  bas- 
ket, another  article  which  was  considered  ui^iecessary. 

"We  have  a  graduating  class — only  one  student,  but 
a  graduating  class,  none  the  less.  Tho  a  prodigious 
amount  of  labor  was  necessary  to  complete  the  course, 
we  considered  it  worth  while,  and  are  on  the  road  to 
success.  Heretofore  such  a  thing  as  completing  the 
course  was  undreamed  of.  Pupils  attended  until  they 
found  themselves  going  over  the  same  work  year  after 
year,  or  had  a  teacher  they  didn't  like,  and  then  drop- 
ped out.  The  boys  invariably  made  posts  for  a  living, 
and  the  girls  "worked  out"  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
Higher  aims  had  never  dawned  upon  them.  We  will 
have  graduating  exercises,  just  the  character  of  which 
we  have  not  decided  upon  as  yet.  We  mean  to  make 
it  something  which  will  stir  the  ambition  of  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  district." 

Restftlts 

"These  are  sonie  of  the  things  we  have  been  doing 
and  attempting.  The  inner  side  of  the  story  can  not 
be  written :  the  greater  effort  at  self-control,  the  reach- 
ing out  after  better  things,  the  nobler  purposes  which 
are  stamping  themselves  on  face  and  life. 

"No  time  for  so  much  outside  work,  you  say?  Out- 
side work?  No,  I  think  not.  The  state  supports  its 
schools  to  make  worthy  citizens,  and  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  that  end  deserves,  nay,  demands  a  place.  And 
besides,  it  doesn't  take  so  very  much  time  after  all,  only 
a  few  odd  minutes  now  and  then,  that  would  be  lost  in 
friction  anyway,  did  not  some  strong  ties  of  interest 
and  effort  bind  the  school  together.  And  to  stand  soul 
to  soul  with  the  pupils — that  is  the  joy  of  teaching. 
You  can't  afford  not  to  take  the  time." 

Fellow  teachers,  is  this  picture  overdrawn?  School 
Education  would  be  pleased  to  give  space  to  similar 
experiences  from  other  teachers. 
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Finger  Motions 

The  following  motion  song  is  taken  from  "Rhymes  For 
Little  Hands,"  by  Maud  Burnham.  A  delightful  book,  at- 
tractively illustrated,  and  full  of  fascinating  exercises  for  the 
little  folks. 

(Adapted  to  "The  Mulberry  Bush") 


The  Mulberry  Bush 


1.  This  is  the  way  the  fingers  stand 

The  fingers  stand,  the  fingers  stand, 
This  is  the  way  the  fingers  stand, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

2.  This  is  the  way  the  fingers  bow, 

The  fingers  bow,  the  fingers  bow, 
.This  is  the  way  the  fingers  bow, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

3.  The  fingers  say,  "How  do  you  do !" 

"How  do  you  do !"  "How  do  you  do !" 
The  fingers  say,  "How  do  you  do !" 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

4.  This  is  the  way  they  like  to  clap. 

Like  to  clap,  like  to  clap, 
,     This  is  the  way  they  like  to  clap. 
So  early  in  the  morning. 


5. 


This  is  the  way  they  like  to  snap. 
Like  to  snap,  like  to  snap, 

This  is  the  way  they  like  to  snap, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

6.  This  is  the  way  they  like  to  stretch. 

Like  to  stretch,  like  to  stretch, 
This  is  the  way  they  like  to  stretch, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

7.  This  is  the  way  they  like  to  dance. 

Like  to  dance,  like  to  dance- 
This  is  the  way  they  like  to  dance 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

8.  This  is  the  way  they  like  to  rest, 

Like  to  rest,  like  to  rest,    . 
This  is  the  way  they  like  to  rest, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

— Rhymes  for  Little  Hands 

Courtesy  of  Milton  Bradley  Company 


Directions 

First  Stanza: 

Hold  the  hands  vertical  bent  at  the  wrist,  palms  facing. 

Second  Stansa: 

With  the  hands  in   same  position  as  for  first,  bend  the 
fingers  at  the  joints  down  and  up  toward  each  other. 

Third  Stansa: 

With  the  firgers  interlaced  moved  the  hands  up  and  down, 
keeping  time  to  the  music:    down  on  "How"  and  up  on  sec- 
ond "do/' 
Fourth  Stansa: 

Clap  the  fingers   only  dn   the  word   "clap,"    having    the 
hands  in  position  as  for  first  stanza. 
Fifth   Stansa : 

With  the  hands  in  same  position  as  for  fourth,  snap  the 
fingers  on  each  word  "snap,"  keeping  time  to  the  music. 
Sixth  Stansa: 

Hands  horizontal,  palms  down,  stretch  the  fingers,  open- 
ing and  shutting  them. 
Seventh  Stansa: 

Hands  in  same  position  as  for  sixth,  move  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  keeping  time  to  music,  while  the  fingers 
squirm  rapidly. 
Eighth  Stansa: 

Hands  at  rest  and  fingers  interlaced. 


A  Frontier  School 

[Mrs.  C.  P.  De  Laittre,  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Aitkin  county,  Minn.,  permits  us  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  a  personal  letter.  The  let- 
ter was  written  by  an  earnest  young  teacher  who  is 
doing  pioneer  service  in  northern  Minnesota  for  love 
of  the  work.] 


I  am  now  back  at 


with  my  dear  little 


log  schoolhouse  and  eighteen  chickens.  Oh,  how  T 
love  my  dear  little  scholars  and  my  school  work.  I 
took  a  lot  of  those  magazines  and  papers  along,  that 
you  gave  me,  and  the  scholars  enjoy  them 
Some  of  these  young  folks  go  year  in  and  year  out 
with  nothing  high  or  uplifting  to  think  about,  only  the 
drudge  (as  some  people  make  it)  of  everyday  life. 

I  have  six  months  here  with  $43  per  month  for 
building  fires  and  doing  janitor  work  beside  my  school 
work.  These  six  months  are  rie:ht  in  succession,  so 
my  school  will  be  out  Feb.  28.  Then  I  intend  to  go  to 
normal.  The  spring  term  there  begins  March  31st.  I 
s-hall  continue  as  long  as  my  money  lasts,  which  will 
be  four  or  five  months. 

I  bought  a  small  set  of  encyclopedias  this  summer 
and  we  make  much  use  of  them  in  school.  When  we 
find,  in  any  study,  an  allusion  to  something  strange  I 
read  to  the  pupils  from  the  encyclopedia  and  they  write 
on  the  subject  for  their  language  work. 

I  read  part  of  a  story  to  them  every  day  and  they 
are  thoroly  interested.  I  have  cut  out  pictures  from 
the  magazines  you  sent  me,  mounted  them  on  card- 
board, and  tacked  them  on  the  bare  log  walls ;  then  I 
pressed  colored  leaves  found  in  the  woods,  sewed 
them  on  cardboard  and  varnished  them.  They  make 
t--otty  decorations  and  my  little  log  schoolhouse  is  cozy 
'^''d  mviting.  .  .  .  T  am  very  happy  in  my  work,  for 
T  am  learning  something  new  every  day,  and  am  suc- 
ceeding in  my  effort  to  lift  the  children  up  and  give 
them  a  taste  for  the  best  things.  .  .  .If  you 
have  some  more  old  story  books  or  magazines  with 
pictures  in,  or  books  containing  matter  of  geograph- 
ical interest,  and  want  to  do  good  with  them,  please 
save  them  for  me. 
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Dravrin^  Lessons  for  Jantiarx 

HENRIETTA  CLOPATH 

Primary 

After  the  holidays,  the  children  will  be  interested 
in  drawing  some  of  their  Christmas  presents,  either 
from  memory  or  from  toys  they  may  bring  to  the 
school.  These  drawings  can  be  made  with  the  pencil 
and  finished  with  colored  crayons   (1,  2). 


Have  the  children  try  to  express  by  drawing  some 
of  their  games  and  winter  sports.  Make  also  iUustra- 
tions  for  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  tales.  These  illus- 
trations made  by  the  children,  altho  naturally  very 
crude,  express  often  a  good  deal  of  action  and  life. 
The  main  object  of  these  exercises  is  to  develop  the 
imagination  of  the  pupils. 

Make  paper  cuttings  of  all  sorts  of  subjects — fruit, 
vegetables,  animals,  etc.     (4,  5,  6,  7) 

These  can  be  made  out  of  white  or  black  paper  or 
paper  tinted  in  water  color.  The  best  cuttings  may  af- 
terwards be  mounted  on  paper  of  a  different  color. 
Blackboard  drawing  should  be  practiced  quite  often, 
as  it  affords  more  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  arm  than 
working  with  the  pencil.  This  work  can  be  conducted 
in  various  ways:  If  possible,  each  child  should  be 
given  a  place  at  the  blackboard.  Let  the  teacher  draw 
on  the  blackboard  some  simple  object  like  a  tree,  a 
house,  a  cup  and  saucer,  a  vase,  etc.  After  having 
seen  her  do  it,  let  each  child  reproduce  the  drawing 
from  memory. 


Another  way  is  to  let  each  child  hold  a  small  ob- 
ject in  the  left  hand  while  drawing  it  on  the  black- 
board. Only  very  simple  objects  will  be  suitable  for 
such  work — a  key,  a  knife,  a  leaf,  a  fruit,  etc  If  there 
is  not  room  at  the  blackboard  for  all  the  class,  send 
only  a  few  at  a  time.  The  pupils  who  have  finished 
first  their  work  on  paper  may  be  asked  to  go  and  try 
the  same  subject  on  the  blackboard. 

Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades 

The  drawing  of  simple  objects  is  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  perspective.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe 
the  different  effects  of  the  object  in  different  positions 
and  do  not  trouble  them  at  first  with  rules  and  tech- 
nical terms.  Let  the  test  be  whether  the  drawing 
looks  like  the  object  in  this  or  that  particular  position. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  observe  the  true  proportion  of 
objects  and  to  reproduce  them  without  measuring.  If 
the  object  is  not  too  large,  let  it  be  drawn  in  natural 
size.  If  it  is  top  large  to  be  drawn  or  to  look  well  full 
size  on  the  paper,  let  it  be  smaller  but  correct  in  pro- 
portion. ^ 

Always  begin  by  blocking  in  the  main  part  of  the 
subject,  that  is,  by  drawing  a  few  lines  which  will  in- 
dicate its  general  shape. 


In  the  watering  can  (8)  draw  first  the  main  lines 
of  the  can.  They  are  those  which  form  its  rectangular 
shape.  Look  at  the  object  carefully  so  as  to  get  a  g^- 
eral  idea  of  the  length  compared  with  the  width,  then 
put  these  facts  on  the  paper  by  blocking  in  the  lines 
at  the  right  and  left  "and  at  the  top  and  bottom,  taking 
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care  also  to  place  the  drawing  enough  to  the  right  so 
as  to  have  room  on  the  paper  for  the  watering  spout. 
Notice  the  oblique  line  made  by  this  part  of  the  object 
and  the  angle  at  the  place  where  it  joints  the  can.  After 
having  blocked  in  also  the  main  lines  of  the  handle  at 
the  top  and  the  one  at  the  side,  test  the  width  and 
length  of  the  different  parts  by  measuring  at  a  dis- 
tance with  the  pencil.  Hold  the  pencil  at  arm's  length 
in  an  horizontal  position,  and  let  the  end  of  flie  pencil 
appear  to  touch  ^the  left  side  oi^the  can.  Move  the 
thumb  so  that  it  may  appear  to  touch  the  other  side. 
Then,  keeping  this  measure  and  always  holding  the 
arm  in  the  same  position,  turn  the  pencil  in  a  horizon- 
tal position.  Let  the  top  of  the  pencil  appear  to  touch 
the  upper  part  of  the  can  and  moving  down  the  hand 
find  out  how  many  times  the  measure  you  have  on  the 
pencil  will  be  found  in  the  length  of  the  object.  You 
will  see  that  it  is  exactly  one  and  a  half.  By  measur- 
ing other  parts  of  the  object  in  the  same  way,  you 
will  find  that  the  width  of  the  can  is  about  the  same 
as  the  distance  between  the  upper  part  of  the  can  and 
the  left  corner  of  the  watering  spout.  (See  dots  indi- 
cating this  measurement.)  You  will  find  also  that  the 
height  of  the  upper  handle  is  a  little  less  than  two  and 
a  half  times  the  length  of  the  can ;  that  one  of  the  lines 
of  the  side  handle  touches  the  can  at  exactly  the  mid- 
dle of  its  length,  etc.  These  measurements  should  be 
applied  as  a  test  to  prove  whether  we  have  seen  cor- 
rectly. They  give  us  important  points  of  comparison, 
so  that  we  may  be  sure  of  the  proportions  whatever 
may  be  the  size  of  the  object. 

Draw  in  the  same  way  all  sorts  of  utensils  and 
tools,  finishing  them  with  accented  pencil  lines  or  with 
shading.  The  shading  with  the  pencil  is  done  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  plant  studies,  with  short  lines  close 
to  each  other  and  with  a  good  study  of  values. 

Use  the  same  kind  of  objects  for  silhouette  studies 
in  brush  and  ink.  Let  the  pupils  try  to  get  correct 
proportions  while  making  these  silhouettes  smaller 
than  the  objects.  Try  next  the  grouping  of  two  or 
more  objects.  In  these  "still  life"  studies,  as  they  are 
called,  one  of  the  objects  should  be  larger  than  the 
other  and  the  smaller  ones  arranged,  not  in  a  row,  but 
with  reference  to  the  general  effect  and  so  that  one 
may  see  the  whole  group  at  once.  Make  also  composi- 
tion studies  by  placing  groups  of  objects  in  a  rectangle 
or  by  using  the  finder  to  cut  off  part  of  the  subject. 


These  studies  can  be  finished  in  different  values  of 
gray  washes  (9).  With  the  finder  make  in  the  same 
way  different  compositions  from  the  blackboard  draw- 
ing. Draw  some  fruit  or  vegetable  with  a  bowl.  Place 
the  subject  in  a  rectangle  and  finish  with  flat  tones  of 
water  colors.  Use  dark  gray  for  the  background  and 
light  gray  for  the  foreground.  Accent  the  lines  with 
dark  gray. 

In  the  drawing  of  hemispherical  objects  notice  the 
different  appearances  of  the  ellipse  when  seen  on  a 
level,  above  the  eye  or  more  or  less  below  the  eye.  (See 
lesson  in  School  Education,  March,  1906.)  Finish 
other  still  life  studies  in  two  tones,  outlining  the  ob- 
jects with  ink  lines,  and  covering  some  parts  entirely 
with  ink  (10). 


Instead  of  water  color  or  ink  use  sometimes  the 
colored  crayons  to  finish  the  still  life  study. 

In  the  grammar  grades  make  also  still  life  studies 
in  pure  representative  style,  painting  the  subject  in 
full  water  colors  with  proper  effect  of  shade  and  sha- 
dows. Besides  the  work  from  objects,  have  once  in 
a  while  a  different  kind  of  study  for  a  change.  Let  a 
child  pose  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  class,  and  have 
the  pupils  reproduce  the  form,  studying  the  propor- 
tions as  in  the  drawing  of  objects.  A  back  view  of  a 
child  in  winter  coat  and  hood  is  a  comparatively  easy 
subject.  Do  it  directly  with  the  brush  in  silhouette  or 
study  the  proportions  first  with  the  pencil  and  finish 
in  two  or  three  tones  of  gray  or  in  water  colors. 
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teachers'  ^otnina  ^bouGbt  for  December 


"^be  Secret  of  Succeee  \e  Conatanci?  of  pmpoec" -Disraeli 


Cut  this  "  Morning  Thought"  out  and  mount  it  on  a  card  board  to  be  placed  on  your  desk 
where  you  will  be  sure  to  read  it  dally.     These  morning  thoughts  will  help  you  In  your  work. 


Santa  Claus. 


^ 


=F^ 


^^^"^^^^ 


^S 
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Words  and  Music  by  M.  A.  KNIGHT. 


=»=?= 


\^-^-^^-ii- 


^ 


1.    Christmastime  is  com  ing  soon,  Yes, 'twill  soon  be  here.  2.  Listen  for  the  ting -a  -  ling    Of   the  gay  rein -deer. 
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9     ^ y     1^ 


-#       #       (^ 
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h-irf-r-r 
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3.    Watchfornww-flakesall  around,    'Till  the  groundlswhite. 4. Thenwt'llwaitfivSan-ta  Claus,  Com-ingin  the  night. 
CHORUS. 
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San -taClaus,  San -ta  Claus,  Friend  of  children  dear,      Howweloveyou,San-ta  Claus,  Now  you'll  soon  be  here. 


5  Hang  the  stockings  side  by  side  by  the  fireside  bright;    9    Santa  Claus  loves  little  folks  who  are  good  and  kind; 

6  Then  we'll  wait  for  Santa  Claus,  such  a  pretty  sight.      10  So  we'll  say  now* 'ifyou  please, '"and  of  course  we'll  mind. 

7  My!  but  won't  he  be  surprised  when  he  sees  us  there—  11  Oh,  the  skates  and  dolls  and  books,  and  the  sleds  and  toys. 
Jolly,  lively  Santa  Claus  (8) do  you  think  he'll  care?         12  Such  a  lovely  Santa  Claus  for  the  girls  and  boys. 

Chorus  Chorv 


Dramatization  of  the  Storx  of  the  CocR  and  the  Fox 


'  This  story  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox  f  saw  dramat- 
ized in  the  room  of  Miss  Blanche  Allen,  of  Minne-: 
apolis  schools.     It  was  captivating. 

Story  was  first  told  by  teather  in  a  simple  attrac- 
tive way.  As  many  may  not  know  the  story  I  will 
briefly  run  it  over  for  you,  thus  illustrating  how  it 
may  be  Dramatized; 

A  very  hungry  old  fox  once  saw  a  fine  cock  $itting 
on  the  barnyard  fence.  He  thought,  "I  am  so  hungry. 
I  wish  I  could  catch  that  fine  cock  for  my  breakfast! 
V\\  try."  So  he  advanced  toward  the  cock  saying, 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Cock."  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Fox,"  said  the  cock. 

The  fox  then  said,  "How  many  tricks  can  you 
do?"  "Oh,  I  can  do  three  if  I  try,"  said  the  cock; 
"How  many  can  you  do?" 

"Why,"  said  the  fox,  "I  can  do  three  score  and 
three  if  I  try." 


"What  are  they  ?"  said  the  cock. 

"Well,"  said  the  fox,  "my  best  trick  is  one  taught 
me  by  my  grandfather.  I  can  close  my  left  eye  and 
give  a  great  shout.     Not  many  animals  can  do  that." 

"Oh,  pooh!  That's  nothing;  I  can  do  that!"  said 
the  cock. 

"Let  me  see  you!"  said  the  fox. 

So  the  poor  silly  cock,  closed  his  left  eye,  which 
was  the  one  nearest  the  fox,  but  before  he  could  emit 
even  one  crow,  the  fox  seized  him  and  carried  him 
away. 

Just  as  he  disappeared  the  farmer's  wife  called  to 
the  fox,  "Drop  that  chicken,  he  belongs  to  me." 

"No,  no,  he  belongs  to  me  now"  retorted  the  fox. 

In  dramatizing,  three  children  were  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  fox,  cock,  and  farmer's  wife.  The  cock  was 
mounted  on  a  chair  in  lieu  of  a  fence. 
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Kex  Method  in  Phonics 

(Some   suggestions   by   the   author) 

I  have  found  teachers  often  becoming  discouraged 
when  trying  to  teach  the  children  the  short  vowel 
sounds. 

I  have  tried  the  following  plan  with  slow  children 
and  like  it  very  much.  It  greatly  simplifies  the  work 
and  the  teacher  can  make  the  application  of  the  keys 
to  the  reading  lessons  much  earlier. 

Step  I.  Teach  the  short  sound  of  a.  (Do  not 
teach  any  other  vowel  sound  at  this  time.) 

Step  II.     Teach  all  the  consonant  sounds. 

Step  III.  Teach  the  blending  of  short  a  with 
consonants  to  form  short  keys;  e.  g., — ab,  ac,  ack,  ad, 
af,  ag,  ak,  al,  am,  an,  and,  ang,  ank,  ap,  ar,  art,  ark, 
as,  at,  av,  ax,  az. 

Bridge  Device:  As  I  hastily  draw  a  picture  on 
board  representing  a  broad  river  and  at  either  end  of 
board  or  banks  of  river  sketches  representing  land, 
I  tell  my  children  that  people  live  on  both  these  pieces 
of  land;  that  they  wish  very  much  to  talk  arid  visit 
with  each  other,  but  that  they  are  so  far  apart  that 
they  cannot  do  so.  They  have  no  boats  to  cross  the 
river  in,  and  they  do  not  know  how  tu  make  a  bridge. 
Then  I  say :  "Children  let  us  be  strong  carpenters  and 
build  a  bridge  for  these  poor  people.  Let  us  build  it 
very  strong.  We  will  play  that  the  consonants  are  the 
lumber  and  all  these  short  a*s  (teacher  does  not  say 
'short  a'  but  gives  the  sound  of  short  a)  will  be  the 
strong  nails."  The  teacher  then  writes  the  keys  given 
in  Step  III  across  the  river  from  the  left  shore  to  the 
right  shore.  The  children  sound  and  pronounce  each 
key  as  the  teacher  writes  it  on  board.  When  the 
bridge  is  built  the  teacher  asks:  *'Who  is  brave 
enough  to  try  to  cross  the  great,  wide,  deep  river  on 
the  new  bridge  ?  Harold  says  he  will  try.  Harry,  are 
you  sure  you  built  it  very  strong  as  you  worked  on  it  ? 
V^ery  well,  you  may  try,  Harold."  This  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  do  individual  work  in 
phonics  and  test  each  child's  strength  on  these  short 
keys  formed  with  a. 

If  a  child  in  crossing  the  bridge  comes  to  a  key 
he  cannot  sound  and  name,  the  class  plays  that  he 
fell  thru  his  bridge  down  into  the  river,  from  which 
he  is  saved  by  some  other  member  of  the  class  who  can 


swim  from  the  left  shore  to  the  place  where  the  child 
fell  thru.  After  he  has  rescued  the  child  by  naming 
the  key  and  the  child  repeating  it,  he,  the  rescuer, 
goes  on  across  the  bridge  alone. 

After  the  individual  tests  have  been  made  the 
teacher  suggests  that  all  the  carpenters  walk  across 
together  (concert  work). 

Do  not  proceed  to  the  next  step  until  you  have 
drilled  thoroly  on  this  one  bridge  of  keys.  If  this 
one  bridge  is  mastered,  the  remaining  bridges  are 
very  simple. 

For  drill  purposes  I  sometimes  say:  "Now  let  us 
play  we  are  going  to  run  a  train  across  this  bridge. 
Who  can  be  a  good  strong  engineer  and  take  this 
train  of  freight  across  safely  ?  These  are  freight  cars 
in  this  train  and  they  all  contain  Santa  Claus  presents 
for  Christmas  eve.  Be  careful  not  to  run  the  train 
off  the  bridge  and  ruin  all  these  lovely  presents."  I 
sometimes  let  the  whole  class  be  the  train  crew  and 
take  the  train  over  (concert  work). 

Step  IV.  After  you  are  sure  the  children  know 
each  of  the  keys  in  the  "a  bridge"  as  the  children 
call  it,  you  may  then  take  up  Step  IV,  which  is  the 
application  of  the  knowledge  of  these  keys  in  making 
out  words  for  their  reading  vocabulary. 

I  say  to  the  children:  "Now  let  us  play  this  is  a 
passenger  train,  and  every  key  representing  a  coach 
in  which  people  are  seated.  We  must  h6  careful 
not  to  run  off  the  bridge  and  drown  them." 

Children  then  imitate  the  ringing  of  an  engine 
bell,  etc.,  as:  "ding  dong — ding  dong — toot-toot;  all 
aboard — ch,  ch,  ch — ch,  ch,  ch."  As  the  sound  "ch, 
ch,  ch"  is  made  the  children  make  a  noise  with  the 
balls  of  their  feet  resembling  the  sound  and  with  their 
arms  turning  like  engine  wheels,  they  "start  the  train" 
by  naming  the  keys  across. 

When  this  is  done  the  teacher  says:  "Now  chil- 
dren each  of  these  coaches  (she  hastily  sketches  a 
coach  around  each  key)  contains  people  going  across 
the  bridge.  See  if  you  can  be  the  conductor  and  with 
your  key  open  the  coach  and  find  out  who  the  people 
are."  Then  the  teacher  writes  in  a  column  under 
the  coach  all  the  words  formed  with  that  key  or  writes 
them  permiscuously  all  over  the  coach. 

These  words  should  be  frequently  reviewed.  They 
are  as  follows: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6' 

ab 

ac 

ack 

ad 

af 

ag 

cab 

This 

back 

bad 

This 

bag 

Tab 

coach 

hack 

had 

coach 

hag 

stab 

vacant 

Jack 

lad 

vacant 

lag 

on 

lack 

mad 

on 

Mag 

this 

pack 

pad 

this 

nag 

trip 

rack 

sad 

trip 

rag 

sack 

clad 

tag 

tack 

shad 

wag 

black 

glad 

brag 

quack 

crag 

track 

drag 

whack 

flag 

stack 
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7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

ak 

al 

am 

an 

and 

ang 

ank 

This 

This 

dam 

can 

band 

bang 

bank 

coach 

coach 

ham 

Dan 

hand 

fang 

- 

lank 

vacant 

vacant 

jam 

fan 

land 

hang 

rank 

this 

this 

ram 

man 

sand 

pang 

sank 

trip 

trip 

Sam 
sham 

Nan 
pan 

brand 
grand 

rang 
sang 

tank 
shank 

cram 

ran 

stand » 

sprang 

Frank 

dram 

tan 

strand 

clang 

crank 

clam 

van 

blank  , 

slam 

clank  ' 
flank' 

' 

plank 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

ap 

ar 

ark 

art 

as 

at 

cap 

bar 

bark 

cart 

as 

bat 

gap 

car 

dark 

dart 

has 

cat 

lap 

far 

hark 

part 

fat 

map 

mar 

lark 

tart 

hat 

nap 

tar 

mark 

start 

mat  . 

rap 

star 

park 

pat 

sap 

stark 

rat 

tap 

shark 

sat 

trap 

Clark 

vat 

strap 

flat 

wrap 

slat 

clap 

N 

flap 

slap 

20 

21 

22 

- 

av 

ax 

as 

This 

lax 

This 

Step  V.     After  step  IV  has  been  mastered,  present 

coach 

Max 

coach 

the  short 

e  and  proceed 

as  in  first  four 

steps.    A  list 

vacant 

tax 

vacant 

of  words  for  the  coaches  will  be  given  in 

next  number 

this 

wax 

on 

of  School  Education. 
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flax 
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*s 

trip 

Use  of  .Reading  Charts 

It  only  takes  a  short  time  to  make  these  story 
cards  and  they  form  a  delightful  kind  of  supple- 
mentary reading  matter. 

Two  or  three  a  week  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  children  usually  provide  an  abundance  of  pictures 
for  you. 

I  always  have  a  word  drill  on  the  new  words  on 
the  blackboard  before  I  present  the  card,  so  the  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  reading  of  the  card 
without  stumbling  over  new  words. 


Raadin^  CHarts   for  I,  II,  and  III  Grades 

How  Made 
(See  half-tone  cut  on  opposite  page) 

No.  1. — The  fox  and  the  grapes. 

This  chart  was  made  on  straw-board  22x28  inches. 

The  grapes  and  foliage  were  cut  from  an  old  wall 
paper  sample  book  which  almost  any  wall  paper 
dealer  will  gladly  give  you. 

The  fox  was  cut  from  drawing  paper  from  the 
pattern  given  in  a  back  number  of  School  Education, 


and  painted  with  water  colors,  then  pasted  on  the 
straw-board.    The  grass  was  made  with  water  colors. 

No.  2.     Sleepy  Baby. 

This  picture  was  cut  from  the  front  page  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Companion  issued  last  M|irch. 

No.  3.    The  Drowsy-Eye  Man. 

I  cut  these  figures  out  of  white  drawing  paper 
and  mounted  them  on  black  silhouette  paper  (4c  a 
sheet  at  Northwestern  School  Supply  Co. — the  sheets 
are  very  large.) 

No.  4.     Santa  Claus. 

This  picture  was  taken  from  the  story  book  "'Twas 
the  Night  Before  Xmas." 

Another  memory  gem  which  would  be  delightful 
to  the  children  printed  under  this  same  picture  can 
be  foimd  in  the  Christmas  number  of  School  Edu- 
cation a  couple  of  years  ago.  It  is  also  in  the  Winter 
Helper.     It  begins: 

"If  Santa  Qaus  should  stumble 

As  he  climbs  the  chimney  tall 

With  all  this  ice  upon  it 

Fm  'fraid  he'd  take  a  tumble 

And  hurt  himself  upon  it 

To  say  nothing  of  the  toys," 
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Reading  CKarts 


I  am   so  hun^ryl 
Oh    see   that    fine 

bunch    hi     grapes ! 
How     good      they     look! 
fli    have    those     grapes. 
Oh    dear,  I    cant  get  them! 
I    do    not    like      grapes 

anyway! 
I   know      those      are  old, 

sour     grapes! 


THE    DROWSY- EYE    MAN 


Dipsy.  dozy,  hushaby  sweet; 

The  Drowsy-eye  Man  is  aroundi 
With  a  step  thai  is  light 
And  soft  as  the  night 

He'll   hunt  till  my  baby  is  found. 

Dipsy,  dozy,  hushaby,^  sweet; 

The    Drowsy-eye  Man  holds  you 
fast; 

Good  night,  baby  dear, 
God's  angels  are    near 

To  guard  till  the  darkness  is  past . 


You     sleepy,  sleepy    baby! 
Wake  up    baby,  wake   up! 
Drink    this   nice ,  new   milk. 
Come    kitty,  kitty. 
See    the    pretty   kitty,  baby. 


fji<  c^&d^^:y.- 


Oh !    Oh!    Oh ! 

And     who  .  would  n't  go? ' 
Oh  !    Oh  I    Oh ! 

And    who    wouldn't    go? 
Up  on   the     house  top 
Click!      Click!     Click! 
Down    through  the  chimney 
With    good     St.    Nick. 
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Directions  for  the  Use  of  SilKotiette  Picttires 


Have  a  number  of  cards  on  which  are  mounted 
pictures  of  animals  in  silhouette.  Hold  up  one  card 
and  have  the  class  name  the  picture  as  you  place  it 
at  the  left,  on  the  ledge  facing  the  pupils.  Repeat  un- 
til you  have  placed  three  or  four  pictures  in  a  row. 
Then  name  them  all  again, — always  from  left  to  right. 
Class  close  their  eyes  and  teacher  quickly  turns  pic- 
tures toward  wall,  not  changing  the  order  of  the  cards, 
however.  Teacher  then  asks:  "Find  the  burro, 
Olive";  "The  cow,  George";  "The  fox,  Eva";  "The 
pig,  Altine."  Skip  around,  do  not  call  for  the  ani- 
mals in  a  certain  order.    As  Olive's  name  is  called,  she 


passes  up  to  the  board,  selects  a  card,  and  without 
looking  at  it,  holds  it  over  her  head,  so  the  school  can 
see  it,  and  says :  "I  found  the  burro."  If  she  is  right, 
the  children  say:  "Olive  found  the  burro";  if  not, 
they  remain  silent.  Continue  until  all  pictures  again 
face  the  children.  Name  them  again  from  left  to 
right.  Call  on  different  children  to  come  forward, 
turn  their  backs  to  pictures  and  name  them  in  order 
from  left  to  right.  Add  one  more  picture  each  day. 
Many  of  my  children  have  been  able  to  name  and 
find  sixteen  animals  without  a  mistake.  The  picture 
below  is  an  illustration  for  the  silhouette  pictures : 


Butrro 
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The  School  Entertainment 

o4UCE  E.  o4LLEN,  Low^nOe,  N.  Y. 

Every  month,  during  the  year  1906-7,  Miss  Alien,  who  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  In  the  devisal  of  school  plays,  will  present  in 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  a  Program  specially  suited  to  the  month.  One 
afternoon  or  evening  in  the*  month  may,  with  profit,  be  employed  in 
rendering  the  Program.  The  preparation  for  the  entertainment  will, 
it  is  believed,  prove  interesting  and  beneficial.  Copies  of  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  containing  the  Program  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on 
receipt  of  five  cents  for  each  copy,  if  five  or  more  copies  are  ordered. 

According  to  Season  -  V 

A  Jantiarx  IValR 

Before  giving  this  little  winter  play,  become  famil- 
iar with  the  winter  habits  of  several  of  the  best  known 
animals  in  your  vicinity.  Those  suggested  are:  (1) 
the  fox,  different  varieties;  (2)  the  hare,  or  gray  rab- 
bit; (3)  the  squirrel,  red  and  gray;  (4)  the  field 
mouse;  (5)  the  partridge,  or  ruffled  grouse;  and  (6) 
sparrows,  or  winter  birds  of  any  kind.  Read  with  the 
pupils  Gibson's  Sharp  EyeSf  (Chapters:  '^Stories  in  the 
Snow,"  *'How  Bunny  Writes  His  Autograph,^'  "The 
Grouse  on  Snowshoes,"  and  "The  Fairy  Ring"),  and 
Burroughs  Winter  Sunshine  (Chapter:  "The  Snow 
Walkers"). 

Besides  these,  read  as  many  others  as  are  available 
and  store  up  for  use  in  the  program  as  many  interest- 
ing facts,  stories,  and  songs  as  are  needed. 

Choose  six  pupils  to  take  an  imaginary  walk  over 
the  snowy  fields  after  a  severe  storm.  They  must  en- 
ter into  the  "make  believe"  with  all  their  hearts.  They 
wear  out-of-door  costumes,  preferably  bright-colored 
caps  and  sweaters.  If  possible,  each  wears,  also,  a 
pair  of  snowshoes.  That  mis-steps  are  made,  now  and 
then,  will  only  add  to  the  realness  of  the  walk.  If  pu- 
pils cannot  manage  snowshoes,  however,  without  too 
great  awkwardness,  let  each  carry  a  pair  slung  across 
shoulder  thruout  walk.  Again,  if  so  many  pairs  can- 
not be  obtained,  lei  each  carry  one  snowshoe.  Or, 
all  of  the  snowshoeing  part  of  the  play  may  be  given 
in  pantomime. 

Choose  smaller  pupils  to  give  a  squirrel  song  or 
exercise.  If  desired,  this  may  be  accompanied  by  shell- 
ing and  eating  peanuts.  Choose,  also,  small  children 
to  sing  a  winter  bird  song. 

Note :  The  dialogue  arranged  below  is  not  intend- 
ed to  be  strictly  followed,  but  will  serve  for  a  sugges- 
tion. Let  each  pupil  describe  in  his  own  way  the  stories 
the  snow  tells  him. 

Six  pupils,  snowshoes  held  behind  backs,  come  for- 
ward to  front  of  stage,  sing  (selected  pupil  sings  first 


and  third  lines  of  each  stanza,  and  all  the  six,  remain- 
ing lines  thruout  song)  : 

Seven  Lea^uied  Boots 

Air:  «Vive  la  Compagnie." 

■^  -^ — ^ — N — I 
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You've  heard  of  the  wonderful  tramps  you  can  take 

-1 
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If      you  wear  sevenleagued  boots, 


What 


i 
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m 


miles  yoa  can  cov  -  er,  what  records  can  make, 
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I 


you  wear  sevenleagued  boots. 

^     ^     ^     ^     ^ 


S3E 


~'^Trr^ 


Here  are  the  sev-en-leagued  boots  we  would  choose,  A 

[^       N       ,N       ,N       ,N       > 


— u — ^ — I — 

read-y-made,  un  -  a  -  fraid  pair    of  snowshoes— 

.1 IS _!V_     ' 


m 


Sev-en-leagued  boots,        Sev  -  en-leagued  boots, 

4- 


i=*= 


^^^^f^^i 


Just    try        our      seven  leagued    boots. 

1  You've  heard  of  the  wonderful  tramps  you  can  tak^ 

If  you  wear  seven-leagued  boots, 
What  miles  you  can  cover,  what  records  can  make 
If  you  wear  seven-leagued  boots. 

2  Here  are  the  seven-league  boots  we  all  choose, 
A  ready-made,  unafraid  pair  of  snowshoes, 
Seven-leagued  boots,  seven-leagued  boots, 

3  Just  try  our  seven-leagued  boots. 

4  A  snap  of  the  buckle,  a  pull  of  the  strap, 

Just  try  our  seven-leagued  boots, 

5  For  drift  or  for  blizzard,  now  who  cares  a  rap? 

Just  try  our  seven-leagued  boots. 

6  Here  are  the  seven-leagued  boots  we  all  use, 
A  number  nine,  superfine  pair  of  snowshoes, 
Seven-leagued  boots,  seven-leagued  boots. 

Just  try  our  seven-leagued  boots. 

7  Xow  up  hill  and  down  hill  and  '*cross  lots"  let's  go, 

Just  try  our  seven-leagued  boots, 
The  fun  will  grow  deeper,  the  deeper  the  snow^ ; 

Just  try  our  seven-leagued  boots. 
Try  them — our  seven-leagued  boots — for  the  blues, 
An  up-to-date,  Nineteen-Eight  pair  of  snowshoes ; 
Seven-leagued  boots,  seven-leagued  boots. 

Just  try  our  seven-leagued  boots. 
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1  All  in  line,  snowshoes  held  behind  backs. 

2  Bring  snowshoes  forward. 

3  OflFer  diem  invitingly.    At  close  of  verse,  introduce 

pretty  drill,  using  well-known  calisthenic  mo- 
tions with  snowshoes.  At  close  of  drill,  stand  in 
line  with  snowshoes  slung  over  shoulder. 

4  Kneel,  strap  on  right  shoe. 

5  Strap  on  left  shoe. 

6  Step  forward  gaily,  each  ane  resting  tips  of  fingers 

lightly  on  shoulder  of  one  standing  next.  At 
end  of  stanza,  come  back  to  position,  hands  at 
sides. 

7  Face  to  right,  march  in  single  file  about  stage.    At 

end  of  stanza,  break  up  line  and  walk  about 
stage  as  naturally  as  possible,  while  talking.  As 
suggested  above,  snowshoes  may  here  be  re- 
moved and  carried,  if  more  convenient. 

First  pupil  (stooping  down  and  examining  trabk)  : 

The  winter  is  about  as  good  a  story  book  as 
the  snow.  Just  look  at  these  tracks.  Clear  as 
you'll  find.  Everything  that  goes  on  is  written  in 
sharp  and  wild  and  quick — it's  easy  to  know  a  fox 
has  been  along  this  way.  See  where  he  leaped  the 
fence,  Just  look  how  he  flew  up  that  hill,  fleet  as 
the  wind.  Probably  he  heard  old  Towzer  bark — 
I  did.  (Tells  some  good  fox  story,  or  describes 
a  fox  hunt.) 

Second  pupils: 

Whose  pretty  timid  little  footstep  is  this,  I  won- 
der ?  See,  it  keeps  close  to  the  woods,  and  it  stopped 
here  behind  this  old  stump.     Oh,  I  know — it  be- 


longs to  that  gay  little  gray  rabbit  we  used  to  see 
here  last  fall.  He's  been  out  looking  for  his  break- 
fact.  What  queer  tracks  he  leaves.  (Tells  "How 
Bunny  Writes  His, Autograph,"  see  Gibson.) 

Third: 

These  sharp,  nervous,  little  tracks  are  Chatter- 
box Squirrel's — they  look  just  like  him.  (He  gives 
a  squirrel  story,  or  smaller  pupils  give  squirrel  ex- 
ercise or  song.) 

Fourth: 

Oh  come  here — the  snow  is  all  embroidered  with 
the  daintiest  footprints.  See  what  a  pretty  chain 
they  make  from  this  stump  'way  over  to  that  one. 
The  field  mouse  has  been  out  msddng  calls.  (Gives 
any  story  of  the  field  mouse.  See  Gibson  and  Bur- 
roughs.) 

Fifth: 

This  sharp-rayed  track  which  leads  over  logs 
and  through  brush  to  the  still  places  of  the  woods 
belongs  to  the  partridge.  (Tells  how  the  partridge 
walks  on  the  snow.  See  Gibson's  "The  Grouse  on 
Snowshoes.") 

Sixth : 

Funny  little  footprints  all  around  the  kitchen 
door — ^you  belong  to  the  sparrows  out  loc^ng  for 
bread  crumbs.  Oh,  see — there's  Tabby's  track  where 
she  came  stealthily  along — her  tail  whipping  the 
snow.  Here  she  crouched — and  here  she  sprang. 
How  the  birds  scattered — their  wings  brushing  the 
soft  snow.  There  wasn't  one  caught.  (Children 
give  a  winter  bird  sojig.) 


Six  pupils: 

(At  close  of  song,  six  pupils  come  forward,  take 
positions  across  front  of  stage,  snowshoes  now 
slung  across  shoulders)  sing  (whole  school  joining 
in  chorus) : 

Stories  in  tHe  Snoiv 


There's  a  book  that  waits  for  you 
Out-of-doors — with  covers  blue — 

In  merry  January, 
Every  page  is  smooth  and  white, 
With  illumed  letters  bright. 

In  merry,  merry,  merry  January. 

Chorus: 

To  the  quiet  fields  and  forests  let  us  quickly  go. 

Oh,  let  us  go,  Oh,  let  us  go, 
There  are  stories  plainly  written  in  the  winter  snow. 

In  merry,  merry,  n^erry  January. 

There  are  stories  everywhere 
On  the  pages  broad  and  fair 


In  merry  January. 
tJrush  of  wings  and  "fairy  rings," 
Footprints  of  swift  noiseless  things, 
In  merry,  merry,  merry  January. 

Chorus :  • 

Footsteps,  buoyant,  wild  and  gay. 
Have  just  gone  along  this  way 

In  merry  January, 
O'er  the  happy  fields  they  lead. 
Whence  and  whither  ?    Let  us  read 

In  merry,  merry,  merry  January. 

Chorus: 
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CKristmas   Qtiotations 

God  bless  us  every  one.  — Dickens 


The  world  is  happy,  the  world  is  wide, 
Kind  hearts  are  beating  on  every  side. 


The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday.    — Shakespeare 

Who  gives  to  whom  hath  naught  been  given, 
His  gift  in  need,  though  small  indeed. 
As  is  the  grass-blade's  wind-blown  seed. 
Is  large  as  earth  and  rich  as  heaven. 

—Whittier 

At  Christmas,  play  and  make  good  cheer, 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.    — Trusser 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day, 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 

And  wild  and  sweet, 

The  words  repeat. 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

— Longfellow. 

Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share, — 
The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
He  gives  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty.      — Lowell 


Be  merry  all,  be  merry  all, 
With  holly  dress,  and  festive  hall ; 
Prepare  the  song,  the  feast,  the  ball, 
To  welcome  Merry  Christmas ! 

— H,  R.  Spencer — Selected 


I  Am  Glad 

— Lowell  I  am  glad  to  think 

I  am  not  bound  to  make  the  world  go  right. 

But  only  to  discover  and  to  do, 

With  cheerful  heart,  the  work  that  God  appoints. 

I  will  trust  in  Him, 
That  He  can  hold  Hisnown ;  and  I  will  take 
His  will,  above  the  work  He  sendeth  me 
To  be  my  chiefest  good.    The  glory  is  not  in  the  task, 
But  in  the  doing  it  for  Him. 

— Jean  Ingelow 


Recipe  for  Christinas  Pudding 

By  Marie  Golden 

Three  parts  of  fun 
To  four  parts  of  nonsense, — 
Stir  them  well  together. 
Spice  them  next  with  jolly  jokes 
And  crispy,  frosty  weather. 
Take  every  bit  of  crossness  out 
And  every  unkind  thought. 
Bake  it  in  the  oven  of  love, 
And  it  shall  lack  for  naught. 

— Selected 
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Elementary  Literature 

The  programs  which  are  to  appt*ar  duiing  the  year  in  this  Depart- 
ment are  prepared  by  Haniette  Wilbur,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  are 
intended  for  use  in  rural  schools,  but  may  also  be  given  in  graded 
scho  Is  by  adapting  parts  or  selecting  those  suitable  for  primary  child- 
ren, or  by  two  grades  of  different  ages  (say  a  first  grade  and  a  fourth, 
or  a  second  grade  and  a  fifth)  combining;  to  give  the  programs. 

The  Rtiggleses  CKristmas  Partr 

(Scenes  from  "Bird's  Christmas  Carol/' — Kate 
Douj^las  IViggin) 

Dramatis  Personae:  Mrs.  Ruggles  and  the  nine 
little  Ruggleses. 

Scene:  A  barely  furnished  living  room  having  a 
table,  a  few  chairs,  some  boxes,  a  dilapidated  cook- 
stove,  a  coal  hod,  ironing  board,  several  lithographs 
and  photographs  in  frames,  calendars,  etc. 

Costumes:  All  are  dressed  in  nondescript  attire 
negligently  put  on. 

Scene  I.     THe  Invitation 

(Mrs.  R.  is  alone,  ironing.  She  shakes  her  head 
wearily  as  she  takes  a  fresh  piece  from  the  clothes 
basket.)  An*  termorrow*s  Christmas!  Ah  me!  Ah 
me! 

(An  uproar  is  heard  outside  and  several  of  the 
children  tumble  in  preceding  Sarah  Maud,  the  oldest, 
who  holds  a  letter  very  gingerly  between  her  fingertips. 
All  call  out)  Invitation!     Invitation! 

(Mrs.  R.  places  her  iron  pn  the  stove,  takes  the 
letter,  turns  it  about  several  times,  and  holds  it  be- 
tween her  and  the  light  before  opening.  A  dead 
silence  reigns  as  she  slowly  spells  out  the  words)  : 

Bird's  Nest,  Dec.  17. 
Dear  Mrs.  Ruggles :  I  am  going  to  have  a  dinner- 
party on  Christmas  day,  and  would  like  to  have  all 
your  children  come.  T  want  them  every  one,  please, 
from  Sarah  Maud  to  Baby  Larry.  Mamma  says  din- 
ner will  be  at  half  past  five  and  the  Christmas  tree  at 
seven ;  so  you  may  expect  them  home  at  nine  o'clock. 
Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

CAROL   BIRD 

(All  the  children  except  Sarah  Maud  dance  ex- 
citedly up  and  down,  crying  "Goody,"  and  snatching 
at  the  bit  of  paper.     Mrs.  R —  sweeps  them  all  aside) 


Not  a  one  o'  yer'll  have  it,  'n  invertation  to  a  dinner- 
party to  th'  great  house  is  ter  be  prized. 

(She  takes  an  old  photo  from  a  battered  frame  in- 
serts the  letter,  then  hangs  it  underneath  the  mirror. 
She  stands  back,  arms  akimbo,  surveying  it  proudly, 
all  the  children  watching  her  breathlessly  yet  with 
sly  pushings  and  gesticulations.) 

(Curtain) 
Scene  II.     THe  Preparations 

(The  Ruggleses  are  sitting  or  standing  about  the 
breakfast  table,  eating  rapidly.  Mrs.  Ruggles,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up,  her  skirt  tucked  up,  a  big  checked 
apron  tied  about  her,  staiius  over  them.) 

(Mrs.  R — )  Now  Susan,  you  an'  Kitty  wash  up 
the  dishes;  an'  Peter,  can't  yer  spread  up  the  beds, 
so*t  I  can  git  ter  cuttin'  out  Larry's  new  suit?  You 
little  boys  clear  out  from  under  foot.  Clem,  you  an* 
Con  an'  Larry  hop  into  bed  while  I  wash  yer  under- 
flannins.  Susan,  you  must  iron  out  yours  'n'  Kitty's 
aprons ;  'n  there,  I  come  mighty  near  forgettin'  Peory's 
stockin's.  Eily,  can't  yer  run  out  an'  ask  Mis'  Cullen 
ter  lend  me  a  pair  o'  stockin's  fer  Peory,  'n'  tell  her 
if  she  will,  Peory '11  give  Jim  half  her  candy  when  she 
gets  home.    Won't  yer,  Peory?" 

( Peory  sets  up  a  deafening  howl.  Mrs.  R —  starts 
toward  her  with  uplifted  hand,  but  stops  suddenly) 
No,  I  vow  I  wont  lick  ye  Christmas  day,  if  yer  drive 
me  crazy ;  but  speak  up  smart,  now,  'n'  say  whether 
yer'd  ruther  give  Jim  Cullen  half  yer  candy  'r  go 
barelegged  ter  th'  party. 

(Peoria  dries  her  eyes  and  sniffles  out  something 
about  the   stockings.) 

(Clem)  I'll  go  halves  with  yer,  Peory,  on  my 
candy.' 

( Mrs.  R — ,  smiling)  That's  a  lady.  Now,  you 
young  ones  that  aint  doin'  nothin',  play  all  yer  wanter 
before  noon,  fer  after  ye  git  through  eatin,  me'n 
Sarah  Maud's  goin'  ter  give  yer  such  a  washin'  'n' 
combin'  'n'  dressin'  as  yer  never  had  before  'n'  never'll 
again  likely,  'n'  then  I'm  goin'  ter  set  yer  down  'n' 
give  yer  two  solid  hours  trainin'  ^n  manners ;  'n'  twon't 
be  no  foolin'  either. 

(Peter  starts  off,  hands  pocketed,  growling  out) 
All  weVe  ^ot  ter  do's  go  eat. 

(Mrs.  R —  sharply)  Well,  that's  enough.  There's 
more'n  one  way  of  eatin',  let  me  tell  yer,  'n'  you've  got 
a  heap  ter  learn  about  it,  Peter  Ruggles. 
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(The  big  Ruggleses  noisily  begin  their  assigned 
duties  while  Mrs.  R — drives  out  the  reluctant  younger 
ones.) 

(Mrs.  R —  briskly)  '  Novi  Sarah  Maud,  when 
everything's  red  up  we  can  begin.  Fll  get  a  boiler  'n' 
a  kittle  'n'  a  pot  o'  hot  water  ready.  Peter  can  go 
into  the  back  bedroom,  'n*  Ull  take  Susan,  Kitty, 
Poery,  'n'  Cornelius ;  'n'  Sarah  Maud,  you  take  Clem, 
'n'  Eily,  'n'  Larry,  one*t  a  time.  Scrub  'em  'n'  rinse 
'em,  or  't  any  rate  git's  fur's  yer  can  with  'em,  and 
then  I'll  finish  'em. 

(Curtain) 

Scene  III.    THe  ReHearsal 

•  (Mrs.  R —  is  sewing  a  green  glass  breastpin  into 
Peter's  purple  necktie;  the  remaining  eight  stand 
about  in  varied  attire,  looking  red  and  shining  with 
soap,  and  constrained  and  unnatural  in  their  splendor 
of  costume.) 

(Mrs.  R — ,  biting  off  her  thread)  Now,  ye're 
done,  Peter.  Set  down  every  one  o'  yer  while  I  give 
the  lessons  in  manners.  Put  all  the  cheers  in  a  row. 
Peory  you  'n'  Clement  set  on  boxes,  'n'  Larry  on  the 
coalhod. 

(The  children  scramble  for  their  seats  and  drag 

them  into  line  down  the  center  of  the  room.     Mrs. 

"R — ,  arms  akimbo,  stands  majestically  before  them 

until  the  turmoil  subsides  and  they  are  all  sitting  rigid 

under  her  stem  eye.) 

(Mrs.  R — ,  brushing  back  her  hair  and  settling 
herself  more  firmly  before  them)  Well,  if  I  do  say 
so  as  shouldn't,  I  never  see  a  cleaner,  more  stylish 
mess  o*  children  in  my  life.  Larry  Ruggles,  how 
many  times  have  I  got  ter  tell  yer  not  ter  keep  pullin' 
at  yer  sash.  Haven't  I  told  yer  if  it  comes  ontied  yer 
waist  'n'  skirt'll  part  company  in  the  middle  'n'  then 
where'U  yer  be  ?  Now  look  me  in  the  eye,  all  of  yer ! 
I've  of'en  told  yer  what  kind  of  a  family  the  McGrills 
was.  I've  got  reason  to  be  proud,  goodfiess — yer 
uncle  on  the  police  force — 'n'  I  can't  have  my  children 
fetched  up  common,  like  some  folks ;  when  they  go  out 
.they've  got  ter  have  clothes  and  learn  to  act  decent. 
Now  I  want  ter  see  how  yer  goin'  to  behave  when  yer 
git  there  tonight.  Let's  start  in  at  the  beginnin'  'n' 
act  out  the  whole  business.  Pile  into  the  bedroom, 
there,  every  last  one  of  ye,  'n'  show  me  how  yer  goin' 
to  go  int'  the  parlor.  This'U  be  the  parlor,  'n'  I'll  be 
Mis'  Bird." 

(Children  noisily  crowd  out.  Mrs.  R —  assumes 
a  very  haughty  manner,  the  door  opens  and.  they 
struggle  in,  all  giggling  and  following  the  embarrassed 
Sarah  Maud,  Larry  falling  in  head  foremost.) 

(Mrs.  R — ,  severely)  There,  I  knew  yer'd  do  it 
in  some  sech  fool  way!  Now  go  in  there  an'  try  it 
over  again,  every  last  one  o'  ye,  'n'  if  Larry  can't 
come  in  on  two  legs  he  can  stay  ter  home — d'  yer  hear? 

(The  children  stop  giggling,  run  back  into  the  bed- 
room, and  presently  march  in,  Indian  file,  looking 
frightened.) 

(Mrs.  R —  throws  up  her  hands  in  despair)  No, 
no,  no!  That's  worse  yet;  yer  look  fer  all  the  world 
like  a  gang  o'  pris'ners !  There  ain't  no  style  ter  that ; 
spread  out  more,  can't  yer,  'n'  act  kind  o'  careless  like 
— nobody's  goin'  ter  kill  ye. 

(They  try  once  more,  entering  in  a  body  but  glanc- 
ing about  with  an  attempt  at  nonchalance  and,  upon 


an  approving  nod  from  Mrs.  R — ,  resume  their  seats.) 

(Mrs.  R — ,  impressively)  Now,  yer  know  there 
ain't  decent  hats  enough  to  go  round,  'n'  if  there  was 
I  don't  know  's  I'd  let  yer  wear  'em,  for  the  boys 
would  never  think  to  take  'em  off  when  they  got  in- 
side— but  anyhow,  there  ain't  enough  good  ones. 
iVow,  look  me  in  the  eye.  You  needn't  wear  no  hats, 
none  of  yer,  'n'  when  yer  get  int'  the  parlor,  'n*  the\  . 
ask  yer  ter  lay  off  yer  hats,  Sarah  Maud  must  speak 
up  'n'  say  it  was  such  a  pleasant  evenin'  'n''sech  a 
short  walk  that  yer  left  yer  hats  to  horhe  to  save 
trouble.    Now,  can  yer  remember? 

(All  shout)   Yes  marm. 

(Mrs.  R — ,  severely)  Now  what  have  you  got  ter 
do  with  it?  Did  I  tell  you  to  say  it?  Warn't  I  talkin' 
ter  Sarah  Maud? 

(Little  Ruggleses  hang  their  heads  and  murmur j 
Yes  marm. 

(Mrs.  R — )  Now  git  up,  all  of  ye,  'n'  try  it. 
Speak  up,  Sarah  Maud. 

(S.  M.  twists  her  finger  nervously,  but  remains 
dumb.) 

(Mrs.  R— )    Quick. 

(S.  M.,  hesitatingly)  Ma  thot — it  was — sech  a 
pleasant  hat  that  we'd — we'd  better  leave  our  short 
walk  to  home. 

(All  giggle  hilariously) 

(Mrs.  R — ,  despairingly)  Oh,  whatever'll  I  do 
with  yer !    Well,  I  spose  I've  got  ter  learn  it  to  yer. 

(S.  M.  is  required  to  repeat  the  sentence  until 
she  declares  she  knows  it  perfectly.) 

(Mrs.  R — ,  doubtfully)  Could  you  stand  on  yer 
head  'n'  say  it  backwards. 

(S.  M.,  faintly)     Yes,  ma'am. 

( Mrs.  R — )  All  right !  Now,  Cornelius,  what  are 
you  goin'  ter  say  ter  make  yerself  good  comp'ny? 

(Cor — ,  looWng  frightened)     Me?     Dunno! 

(Mrs.  R — )  Well,  ye  ain't  goin'  ter  spt  there  like 
a  bump  on  a  log  'thout  sayin'  a  word  ter  pay  fer  yer 
vittles,  air  ye?  Ask  Mis  Bird  how  she's  feelin'  this 
evenin',  or  if  Mr.  Bird's  havin'  a  busy  season,  or  how 
this  kind  o'  weather  agrees  with  him,  or  somethin'  like 
that.  Now  we'll  make  believe  we've  got  ter  the  din- 
ner— that  won't  be  so  hard,  'cause  yer'll  have  some- 
thin'  ter  do — it's  awful  bothersome  to  stan'  round  an' 
act  stylish.  If  they  have  napkins,  Sarah  Maud  down 
to  Kitty  may  put  'em  in  their  laps,  'n'  the  rest  o'  ye 
can  tuck  'em  in  yer  necks.  Don't  eat  with  yer  fingers 
— don't  grab  no  vittles  off  one  'nothe's  plates;  don't 
reach  fer  nothin'  but  wait  till  yer  asked,  'n'  if  yer  never 
git  asked  don't  git  up  'n'  grab  it.  Don't  spill  nothin' 
on  the  table  cloth,  or  like's  not  Mrs.  Bird'll  send  yer 
home — 'n'  I  hope  she  will  if  yer  do.  Susan  keep  yer 
handkerchief  in  your  lap  where  Peory  can  borry  it  if 
she  needs  it,  'n'  I  hope  she'll  know  when  she  does  need 
it,  tho  I  don't  expect  it.  Now  we'll  try  a  few  things 
ter  see  how  they'll  go.  Mr.  Clement,  do  you  eat  cram- 
b'ry  sarse? 

(Clem,  eagerly)     Bet  yer  life. 

(Mrs.  R — )  Clement  McGrill  Ruggles,  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  yer'd  say  that  to  a  dinner  party? 
I'll  give  you  one  more  chance.  Mr.  Clement,  will  you 
take  some  of  the  cramb'ry? 

(Clem,  humbly)  Yes,  marm,  thank  ye  kindly,  if 
you  happen  ter  have  any  handy. 

(Mrs.  R — ,  beaming)  Very  good  indeed.  But 
they  wont  give  yer  two  tries  tonight — yer  jest  remem- 
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ber  that! — Miss  Peory,  do  you  speak  for  white  or 
dark  meat? 

.   (Peoria,    mincingly)      I    ain't    perticlar    as    ter 
color — anything  that  nobody  else  wants  '11  suit  me. 

(Mrs.  R — )  First  rate!  Nobody  could, speak  more 
genteel  than  that.  Miss  Kitty,  will  yer  have  hard  or 
soft  sarse  with  your  pudden  ? 

(Kitty,  bowing  and  curtesying)  Hard  or  soft? 
Oh,  a  little  of  both,  if  you  please  'n'  Fm  much  obliged. 

(All  point  fingers  at  her  and  Peter  grunts  several 
times.) 

(Mrs.  R — )  You  just  stop  yer  gruntin',  Peter 
Ruggles;  that  warn't  greedy,  that  was  all  right.  I 
wish  I  could  git  it  inter  yer  heads  that  it  aint  so 
much  what  yer  say  as  the  way  yer  say  it.  Eily,  you  'n' 
Larry's  too  little  to  train,  so  you  just  look  at  the  rest 
'n*  do  as  they  do  'n'  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  ye  'n' 
help  yer  to  act  decent!  Now  is  there  anything  more 
ye'd  like  ter  practice? 

(Peter,  gloomily)  If  yer  tell  me  one  more  thing 
I  can't  feet  up  'n'  eat.  Fm  so  cram  full  o'  manners 
now  Fm  ready  ter  bust  *thot  no  dinner  tall. 

(Cornelius)     Me,  too! 

(Mrs.  R — ,  sarcastically)  Well,  Fm  sorry  for  yer 
both,  if  the  'mount  o'  manners  yer've  got  on  h?ind  now 
troubles  yer,  ye're  dreadfully  easy  hurt.  Now,  Sarah 
Maud,  after  dinner,  about  once  in  so  often,  you  must 
git  up  'n'  say,  "I  guess  we'd  better  be  goin',"  'n'  if  they 
say,  "Oh,  no,  set  a  while  longer,"  yer  can  set,  but  if 
they  don't  say  nothin'  you've  got  ter  get  up  'n'  go. 
Now,  hev  yer  got  that  inter  yer  head  ? 

S.  M.  (mournfully) — Well,  seems  as  if  this  whole 
dinner  party  set  right  square  on  top  o'  me.  Mebbe  I 
could  manage  my  own  manners,  but  ter  manage  nine 
mannerses  is  worse  'n'  stayin'  to  home. 

Mrs.  R.  (good  naturedly) — Oh,  don't  fret.  I  guess 
you'll  get  along.  It's  quarter  past  five  'n'  yer  can  go 
now, — rememt^r  'bout  the  hats — don't  all  talk  ter 
once — Susan,  lend  yer  han'k'chief  to  Peony — Peter, 
don't  keep  screwin'  yer  scarfpin;  Clement,  hold  yer 
head  up ;  Sarah  Maud,  don't  take  yer  eyes  oflF  o'  Lar- 
ry, 'n'  Larry,  you  keep  holt  o'  Sarah  Maud  'n'  do  jest 
as  she  says — 'n'  whatever  yer  do,  all  of  yer,  never  for- 
git  for  one  second  that  yer  mother  was  a  McGrill. 

(During  these  parting  commands  they  begin 
crowding  out,   Mrs.   R — 's  voice  rising  higher  and 


higher,  and  by  the  time  she  reaches  the  last  injunc- 
tion all  have  disappeared  and  she  calls  it  after  them 
as  she  leans  out  of  the  door.)     She  sets  down  with  a 
weary  sigh,  wiping  her  brow  with  her  apron. 
(Curtain) 


IVelcoine  to  Santa 

By  Pupil  of  State  School  at  Owatonna 

Here  again  with  joy  we  gather, 

Happy  hearts  and  faces  bright, 
Turned  in  eagerness  to  welcome 

Heartily  our  friend  tonight. 
He  it  is  who  brings  us  gladness, 

Giving  joy  to  great  and  small, 
Bringing  every  year  new  tokens 

C>f  the  love  he  bears  us  all. 

Chorus : 

Sing!  Sing!  Welcome  him  with  song! 

Thru  the  frosty  air  send  greeting! 

'Neath  the  stars  he's  swiftly  fleeting! 
While  the  reindeer  speed  along. 
Santa!  come  to  us  again! 

C>)uld  you  know  how  deep  we  love  you ! 

Constant  as  the  stars  above  you — 
Come,  oh  come  to  us  again! 

Won't  you  come  to  us,  dear  Santa? 

We  have  waited  very  long. 
Lonely  would  we  be  without  you — 

Come,  and  make  our  young  hearts  strong. 
Don't  you  want  to  hear  the  children 

Sing  with  happy  voices  bright, 
Welcoming  in  joy  the  coming 

Of  our  dearest  friend  to-night? 

Hark !  the  sleigh  bells  in  the  distance ! 

Could  It  be  our  Santa  Claus? 
Let  us  watch  and  see  him  coming — 

Give  to  him  a  grand  applause. 
Yes,  it  is  our  dear,  dear  Santa, 

Speeding  o'er  the  earth  so  white! 
Now  away  with  gloom  and  sadness ! 

Joy  shall  reign,  our  king,  to-night! 
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Business  Knowledge 


IS  THE  LEVER 

by  which  the  richest  prizes  of  success  can  be  lifted.  There 
is  a  Belter  Paying  Position  for  you  in  the  business  world. 
You  have  the  foundation — now  is  the  time  to  secure  the 
special  training  which  will  increase  your  earning  capacity, 
and  lessen  your  worry,  work  and  responsibility. 


TIRED  TEACHERS 

all  over  the  country  are  entering  the  more  congenial  and  remunerative  field  of  commercial  em- 
ployment, in  which  their  talents  receive  deserved  recognition,  and  where  their  nerves  have  a 
chance  to  recuperate. 


TEACHERS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  FITTED 

to  succeed  as  office  workers,  by  reason  of  their  education,  judg- 
ment and  ability  to  handle  details.  We  have  never  known  a 
teacher  who  made  the  change  to  regret  it.  On  the  contrary, 
one  young  man  writes :  "I  find  this  work,  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  teaching,  and  I  believe  other  teachers  would."  an- 
other says :  "I  feel  ten  years  younger  than  I  did  when  teaching." 
Still  another  writes :  **I  find  myself  well  satisfied  with  my  new 
employment." 


Our  School  is  Open  all  the  Year 

Our  teaching  is  largely  on  the  individual  plan.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin.  Hours  saved  now  mean  dollars  gained  later. 
Information  about  our  school  will  be  gladly  and  promptly  furnished  upon  application. 
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LEGEND  of  the  CHRYSANTHEMUM 


ELSIE    M.    WHITING 


Christmas  Eve  was  here  and  the  snow 
was  falling  fast. 

Hermann,  the  charcoal  burner,  drew 
his  cloak  tighter  around  him  as  he 
groped  his  way  homeward,  through  the 
big  black  forest. 

He  was  a  hard-working  man  and  was 
getting  home  later  than  usual  from  his 
work. 

As  he  was  walking  through  the  silent 
forest,  he  was  thinking  of  his  wife  and 
four  little  ones  at  home,  when  suddenly 
he  heard  a  faint  cry. 

Guided  by  the  sound,  he  went  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  found  a  little  child  shiv- 
ering and  sobbing  as  it  stood  alone  in  the 
snow. 

"Why  little  one,  have  they  left  thee  here 
alone  on  this  dark  night  to  face  the 
storm?" 

The  child  did  not  answer  but  looked 
up  at  the  charcoal  burner  with  an  appeal- 
ing face. 

"Well  I  cannot  leave  thee  here  alone," 
said  he,  "thee  would  die  before  morning." 
So  he  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  wrapped 
his  cloak  around  him  and  put  the  cold 
hands  into  his  bosom  to  get  them  warm. 

When  they  reached  his  little  hut,  he 
put  the  child  down  and  rapped  at  the 
door. 

The  door  flew  open  and  his  four  little 
ones  rushed  to  meet  him. 

"Here  is  a  guest  to  our  Christmas  Eve 
supper,'*  he  said  as  he  led  the  child  in. 

"And  he  is  welcome,"  said  the  wife,  "let 
him  get  warm  by  the  fire." 

The  children  gathered  around  the  lit- 
tle one  and  welcomed  him  in  their  child- 
ish way. 

They  showed  him  their  Christmas  tree 
their  colored  papers  and  candles  which 
their  mother  had  planned  for  their  en- 
joyment 

When  they  sat  down  to  supper,  each 
child  gave  the  little  guest  a  part  of  his 
supper.  They  looked  with  wonder  at  his 
beautiful  bright  eyes  and  golden  hair 
which  shone  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
room  look  brighter. 

As  they  looked  this  light  grew  into  a 
sort  of  halo  around  his  head,  and  his 
eyes  beamed  with  a  heavenly  luster.  Two 
little  wings  appeared  at  his  shoulders. 
He  seemed  to  grow  larger,  and  larger, 
and  then  the  beautiful  vision  was  gone. 

Hermann  and  his  wife  threw  their  arms 
around  each  other  in  wonder  while  the 
children  clung  to  them. 

"The  Christ  Child!"  they  exclaimed 
with  joy,  as  they  thought  that  they  had 
entertained  a  heavenly  guest 


The  next  morning  as  Hermann  went  to 
his  work,  he  found  a  beautiful  cluster  of 
white  flowers,  looking  as  if  the  snow  itself 
had  blossomed  in  the  place  where  he  had 
found  the  fair  one  the  night  before. 


THE   SNOW    FAIRIES 


M.  A.   M  ETC  ALP 


He  picked  some — tending  them  care- 
fully all  day  to  take  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. In  remembrance  of  that  wonder- 
ful Christmas  Eve  they  called  them 
Chrysanthemums. 

Every  year  after  this  they  put  aside  a  . 
portion  of  their  feast  and  gave  it  to  some 
poor  little  child  for,  as  Christ  has  said, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 


OLD  SANTA  CLAUS  IN  HIS  DEN 


Sing  this  to  the  Yale  ^ong,  *  *  Vive  la  CompanU?^ 
repeating  the  last  two  liru^. 

Old  Santa  Clans  sat  in  his  dd^  all  alone, 
With  his  leg  crossed  over  his  k>:«e; 
And  a  comical  look  peeped  out  of  hU  eye. 
For  a  funny  old  fellow  was  he. 

His  little  old  cap  was  twisted  and  torn 
And  his  wig  was  all  awry 
For  he'd  sat  and  thought  the  whole  day  long. 
As  the  hours  went  gliding  by. 

He  had  been  busy,  as  busy  could  be 
Filling  his  pack  with  toys; 
He  had  gathered  his  nuts  and  made  his  sweets 
To  take  the  girls  and  the  boys. 

There  were  dolls  for  the  girls  and  toys  tor  the 
And  wheelbarrows,  horses,  and  drays;  [boys 
And  bureaus  and  trunks  for  dolly's  new  clothes 
All  here  in  his  pack  he  displays. 

And  candy,  too,  both  twisted  and  straight, 
He  had  furnished  a  plentiful  store; 
And  figs  and  raisins  and  prunes  and  dates. 
All  hung  on  a  peg  by  the  door. 

And  when  all  the  children  are  sleeping  in  bed 
Old  Santa  Claus  comes  without  noise 
And  round  about,  round  about  softly  he  creeps. 
And  fills  all  ti:e  ste»c kings  with  toys. 


Tune.  "  *  Come  Little  Leaves;  said  ths  Wind 
One  Day?' 

"Come,  Water-drops,'*  said  the  Wind  one  day, 
*'High  on  the  air  let  us  dance  and  play. 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  vapor  so  free. 
The  better  to  climb  to  the  sky,  you  see." 

Gladly  the  Drops  heard  the  pleasant  call. 
Quickly  they  climbed  the  air  stairway  tall. 
There  with  the  Zephyrs  they  danced  there  best. 
Till  tired,  they  lay  in  a  cloud  to  rest. 

While  they  were  sleeping,] ack  Frost  came  along* 
Borne  in  his  chariot,  the  North  Wind  strong. 
Over  each  one  threw  a  feathery  cloak,      [broke. 
Then  kissed  them  awake  just  before  the  cloud 

"Come  little  Flakes."  said  Jack  Frost,  •'now  go. 
Give  to  the  Earth  a  warm  blanket  of  snow," 
Down,  down  so  softly  they  hurried,  when  told 
To  cover  the  flowers  and  the  trees  from  the  cold* 


Christmas  Books  and  Stories 


The  Birds»  Christmas  Carol.  Wiggin;  Tlie 
Christ  Tales,  Hofer;  In  the  Child's  World 
(several  stories  and  poems);  The  First  Christ- 
mas Present,  E.  E.  Hale;  The  Fir  Cones. 
Ewing;  The  Night  Before  Christmas;  story  of 
Sir  Launfal's  vision.  Lowell;  The  Wise  Men 
and  The  Shepherds,  Ben  Hur;  Three  Kings. 
Longfellow;  Hospital  Sketches  (A  Hospital 
Christmas),  Alcott;Standish  of  Standish  (Keep- 
ing Christmas),  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol;  Seven 
Little  Sisters,  and  Each  and  All,  Andrews; 
Little  Gottleib,  Cary  Sisters;  Christmas  Legends. 


FORETASTE 


BY  MRS.    FLORENCE  B.  HOLT 


I  lie  prone  on  the  golden  threshold. 

Yet  I  climbed  not  the  golden  stair, 
But  a  mighty  joy  on  its  pinions 

Lifted  and  left  me  there. 

My  head  I  rest  on  the*  threshold, 
But  my  feet  are  without  in  the  nlgh^ 

Yet  my  l>eing  is  all  in  a  quiver 
With  the  wonderful  glory  and  light. 

My  face  I  lift  not  from  the  threshold. 

1  am  weak  with  unspeakable  bliss; 
And  1  feel  that  eternity's  meaning 

Is  centred  in  moments  like  this. 

But  my  feet  have  not  passed  o'er  the  threshold. 
And  out  from  the  glory  and  light. 

Away  from  the  heaven  of  heavens. 
They  must  carry  me  on  through  the  night 

But  the  rapture  will  linger  and  wlysp^ 

"All  that  has  been  is  to  be; 
And  the  joy  that  once  thou  hast  tasted 

Still  liveth'  and  waiteth  for  thee." 
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REPORT  CARDS 

The  cut  here  shows 
the  front  of  our  Report 
Card,  which  is  a  neat  4 
page  folder  printed  on 
good  heavy  white  card- 
board. The  inside  con- 
tains blanlcs  for  nine 
months  and  also  for  three 
examination  grades.  The 
subjects  areas  follows: 
Reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geogra- 
Chy .  grammar,  language. 
I.S.history.  physiology, 
algebra,  civil  govern- 
ment, also  6  blank  lines 
for  additional  branches, 
besides  deportment. days 
present,  days  absent, 
times  tardy,  monthly  av- 
erage. The  back  contains 
spaces  for  parent's  sig- 
natures and  also  a  pro- 
motion blank.  We  are 
sure  you  will  like  them. 
10c  per  dozen.  Good  envelopes  to  match  at  7c  per 
dozen.    Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

If  you  want  anything  In  the  line  of  Souvenir  Book- 
lets appropriate  for  last  day  of  school  for  teachers, 
send  2c  stamp  for  samples. 

SEIBERT  PTG.  CO. 

Box  903,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


XMAS  SOUVENIRS 

Just  the  thins:  to  present  to  your  Sunday  or 
Day  School  Pupils  or  Friends  at  Christmas. 

Our  Souvenirs  consist  of  12  page  booklets.  Including  the  cover, 
size  31-2x5  Inches,  deckle  edge,  tied  wlih  an  el«>gant  silk  tassel. 
Cover  is  exactly  as  shown  herewith,  printed  in  S  colors  and  emb  ssed 
in  rich  gold  on  good  heavy  cardboard.  The  inside  contains  appropri- 
ate etchings  and  verses.  For  Sunday  Schools  we  print  the  name  of  S. 
S.,  Oass  No.,  Place.  Names  of  Teacher.  Supt.,  Pastor  and  Scholars. 
For  Day  Schools  we  print  the  name  of  School.  Dist.  No..  Township, 
County.  State,  names  of  teacher,  scholars  and  school  board,  whkh 
matter  you  must  send  us  when  you  order. 

These  souvenirs  can  be  had  with  or  without  photo  of  teacher  or 
church.  If  photo  Is  wanted  you  must  send  us  a  photograph  of  your- 
self or  church  and  we  will  make  a  small  photo  to  appear  on  each  sou- 
venir Just  as  snown  above.  Your  photograph  will  be  returned  unin- 
jured. If  photo  is  not  wanted  there  will  appear  an  e'egant  Christmas 
design.    Photos  are  guaranteed  to  be  first  class  and  will.not  fade. 

Price,  postpaid;  6c  each  without  photo  and  7c  each  with  photo. 
Begant  transparent  envelo  es  to  match  at  5c  per  dozen. 

These  souvenirs  are  also  made  up  without  the  names  of  Sunday 
School,  teachers  and  scholars,  but  with  the  words:  "  To_ 

Sincerest  wishes  for  a  very  Merry  Christmas.    From-  

friends.    These  are  4c  each  without  photo  and  Sc  each  with  photo,  postpaid.    We  fill  noorders  for  less  than  ten 


style  D. 

'  and  can  be  presented  or  mailed  to  your 


souvenirs.  Our  souvenirs  are  exacty  as  represented  here  and  you  need  have  no  fear  to  order  direct  from  this 
advenisement.  altliough  we  will  be  glad  to  send  samples,  upon  receipt  of  a  two  cent  stamp.  Remittance  must 
accompany  fll  orders.  If  souvenirs  are  not  as  guaranteed  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Our  Souvenirs  are  entirely  different  from  those  we  had  last  year.  We  have  two  styles  of  the  above  Souve- 
nirs, also  Christmas  Cards  and  Post  Cards.    Send  a  2c  stamp  for  samples. 

SEIBERT  PTG.  CO.,    Boxl06,  Canal  Dover.  Ohio 


The  RE.SULT   of 

"The  Battle   of  the   Books 


ff 


IN  MISSOURI 


The  text-book  campaign  is  now  over  in  Missouri  and  the  verdict  rendered  by  the 
114  G)unties  and  tne  Exempt  Cities  and  Towns^  numberit^  about  230 
representii^  a  total  population  oi  3^106^665  (Census   1900)^  is  set  forth  below 

88  co««tie.  Htint's  Progressive  Cotirse  in  Spelling  186  ^"yftwnl'* 

was  adopted  in  88  Counties  and  186  Exempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representinsr  62  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State.    The  remaining:  population  was  divided  amon^  9  competing  spellera 

49  counties  The  Progressive  Readers  ,Bd  BrooRs's  Readers  106  ^j;yftS*„1** 

with  some  others  of  ours  were  adopted  in  49  Counties  and  106  Bxempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representingr  58  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  State.   The  remaining  Counties  and  Towns  were  divided  among  11  competing  series  of  readers. 

58  c«u«ti..  Milne's  Arithmetics  94  ^syxoSS" 

were  adopted  In  58  Counties  and  94  Exempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representing  with  Moore,  Hall  and  Baird,  about  44  per  cent 
of  the  entire  i>opulat!on  of  the  State. 

atles 


33  Counties  TheNattiral  Geographies  |  Morton's  Geographies  68  b^"""*;.^ 


owns 

were  adopted  in  33  Counties  and  68  EiXempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representing  49  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State.    Of  the  6  competing  gepographles  dividing  the  trade  of  the  remaining  population 


our  nearest  competitor  rep- 


lOO  Exempt  atles 
*^^^^    and  Towns 


resented  about  30  per  cent. 

62  Counties  Tho  Stops  in  English^  BooRs  I  and  II 

were  adopted  in  62  Counties  and  100  Elxempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representing  about  38  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  State.  The  remaining  B2  Counties  and  ISO  Cities  and  «^owns  were  divided  among  14  competing  series  of  gnunmars. 

Barnest  Eggleston  and  McMaster's  Primary  Histories 

44  Counties  68  Bxempt  Cities  and  Towns 

were  adopted  in  44  Counties  arid  08  Exempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representing  about  29  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  State.    The  remaining  population  where  a  primary  history  Is  used  was  divided  among  7  competing  primary  histories. 

62  co«»ti«.      Barnes,  Eggleston  and  McMa«ter*«  Histories  93  ^STftSJ?* 

for  grammar  grades  were  adopted  In  62  Counties  and  93  Exempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representing  37  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  State.    The  remaining  population  was  divided  among  8  competing  histories. 

45  couirtie.  Spencer's  Practical  "Writing  105 ^JSaftSS?* 

was  adopted  In  45  Counties  and  106  Ehcempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representing  33  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State.   The  remaining  population  was  divided  among  8  competing  series. 

34  ^^"^'^^  Bald^in^s  Physiology  md  Overtones  Physiologies  80  ^IfSfiiES}^* 

were  adopted  in  34  Counties  and  80  Exempt  Cities  and  Towns,  representing  29  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State.    The  remaining  population  where  a  text  in  physiology  is  used  in  the  grades  was  divided  among  10  competing  books. 

These  books  are  not  only  pre-eminent  in  merit,  but  are  especially  suitable  because  of  their  perfect  gradation 
and  their  adaptation  to  specific  periods  in  the  school  course.  An  Outline  Course  of  Study  showing  the  proper  se- 
quence of  work  in  each  branch  and  the  books  to  be  used  in  each  year  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Ask  for  our  September  Catalogue  for  a  complete  list  of  our  publications,  and  also  for  descriptive  pamphlet  set- 
ting forth  our  extended  assortment  of  school  supplementary  and  library  publications. 


New  YorR 

Cincinnati 

CKicago 


American  Book  Company 

521.531  VTabasH  Avenue,   CHICAGO 


"'•••n  wrltliur  to  advertlsera.  dI«as«  state  that  yea  saw  the  ad.  hi  Schaol  Rdnt 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS 


DWIHS.        ^..UlIipiClO   V.BUUVI 

Hall  &  McCreary 


of  All 
Publishers 

tl^^ctSilX.  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Teacher's  Helps.  Keys,  Translations,  Sons  Books, 
PLAYS,  Maps.  Globes,  Blackboards.  Recitation 
Books.    Complete  Catalog  FREE,  upon  request. 

^  25«  Wabash  Ave.. 

ChlcsKO,   III. 


Questions  forGlassStudy 


College  Entrance  Requirements 

In  Bn^lifih 


High  School  Teachers  Especially 
For  High  School  Use 

NOW   READY 

Questions  on  Ivanhoe;  .     . 
Questions  on  Macbeth, .     . 
Questions  on  Julius  Caesar, 
Questions  on  Silas  Marner, 
Questions  on   Idylls  of  the 
King, 

Special  Discounts  on  Quanti- 
ties for  School  Use 

The  University  Publishing  Comp'y 

134  No.  11th  St.,   LINCOLN,   NEB. 


PC^RFECT  VENTILATION 


FURNACE  HEAT  AT   HALF  THE  COST 

Hundreds  of  village  and  countrv  schools  are  using  our  Stove  Attachment.     Not  one  Is  dissatisfied.     Ours  is 
the  only  Store  Ventilation  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  cold  weather. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  s^ves  our  system  a  complete   endorsement  for  schools 
seeking  special  state  aid. 

Many  county  superintendents  refuse  to  recommend  any  other  system.      Every  mail  brings  a  letter  like 
this: 

Clements,  Minn.,  Feb.  4,  1905. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  now  given  your  system  four  weeks  test  in  below  zero  weather,  and  find  that  it  works  better 
than  anything  I  ever  saw.    I  can  keep  our  leaky  buildinfi^  as  warm  as  anybody  could  wish,  while  others  with  better  buildings 
and  different  systems  had  to  dismiss  school  on  accoimt  of  the  cold  weather.  Yours  truly,  Peteb  Skow,  Teacher. 

Our  business  is  School  Heatin^^  and  Ventilating.  Our  foul  and  fresh  air  ven- 
tilation can  be  attached  to  furnaces,  hot  water  and  steam  plants  already  in  use,  without  loss  of 
school  time.    We  Guaranty  Health,  Economy*  Comfort.  Investigate  our  record  and  be  convinced, 

MAIVUEU- SMITH      HEATINQ      COMPANY 

-  317  Oalc  fitro^t  &•  W^p  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


im/k^_   _.> 
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Minnesota  Teachers*  Readinc( 

Circle 

L.  P.  Harrington,  Pres.     D.  C.  MacKenzic,  Vicc-Prcs. 

Joseph  Davies,  Treas. 

John  Sander  D.  R.  Savage 


[School  Education  gladly  gives  space  to  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Martin  L.  Pratt,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Yellow  Medicine  county,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Circle.  It  is  hoped  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  who  have  not  heretofore  been  mem- 
bers will  promptl}  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  come  to  fiiose  who  identify  themselves  with 
this  movement,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  help  the 
teachers  and  the  schools. — Editor] 


A  set  of  questions  on  "The  Green  Valley  School," 
published  in  the  October  number  of  School  Educa- 
tion is  proving  a  valuable  aid  to  teachers  reading 
that  interesting  book.  Questions  on  "Roark's  Econ- 
omy in  Education"  have  been  prepared  and  will  be 
printed  in  this  and  succeeding  issues  of  School  Edu- 
cation. The  questions  in  this  issue  cover  pages  37  to 
98,  the  second  and  third  months'  work. 

The  success  of  a  teacher  depends  upon  his  adapta- 
tion to  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  He  may,  in  time, 
by  tact  and  perseverance,  modify  very  greatly  the 
conditions  in  his  school  district ;  but  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, every  teacher  must  take  these  conditions  into 
account  at  the  outset.  He  must  study  and  understand 
them,  if  he  would  succeed.  The  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test" in  the  development  theory  does  not  mean,  neces- 
sarily, the  survival  of  that  which  is  absolutely  the  best, 
but  of  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  as 
they  exist.  The  work  of  the  second  month  concerns 
the  teacher  of  the  rural  school,  and  takes  into  account 
matters  which  are  all  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
young  teacher. 

Qtiestions 

VTorR  for  Second  MontK 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  essentials  of  a  good 
boarding  place  for  the  teacher? 

2.  What  should  receive  especial  attention  in  the 
inspection  of  grounds  and  buildings  ? 

3.  What  is  the  best  possible  remedy  for  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  first  -day  ? 

4.  What  should  characterize  the  relations,  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  school? 

5.  How  is  self-government  promoted  in  the 
school? 

6.  What  is  the  author's  position  in  reference  to 
corporal  punishment? 

7.  In  what  two  propositions  may  the  doctrine  of 
interest  be  stated  ? 

8.  What  are  the  various  classes  of  interests? 

9.  What  does  the  author  propose  in  connection 
with  opening  and  closing  exercises  ? 

10.  What  is  said  about  exercises  for  special  days  ? 
'  11.     What  does  the  author  say  of  marking?    of 

prizes?    of  reports  to  parents? 

12.  What  is  said  of  school  expositions? 

13.  Mention  some  of  the  physical  causes  of  disor- 
der in  the  schoolroom. 


14.  What  are  the  three  laws  of  the  program? 

15.  What  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  study 
at  home. 

VTorR  of  tKe  TKird  MontK 

In  the  work  of  the  third  month  the  rural  school  is 
further  discussed,  and  the  city  school  is  next  consid- 
ered. A  valuable  feature  of  the  study  is  its  attention 
to  details. 

1.  How  has  gradation  of  the  rural  school  been 
rendered  more  workable  by  means  of  the  later  plan  of 
"grouping?"  What  great  National  Committee  has  re- 
ported upon  this  subject? 

2.  What  is  the  plan  of  alternation? 

3.  What  is  the  Lancaster  plan? 

4.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  teacher  in 
respect  of  extra  branches? 

5.  What  was  the  Pueblo  plan  of  former  years?  . 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  use  of  signals  in  the  school 
room? 

7.  What  cautions  are  given  relative  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  play  ground? 

8.  What  should  characterize  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  school  ? 

9.  Do  rural  and  city  schools  diflfer  much  in  their 
respective  applications  of  fundamental  principles  of  or- 
ganization and  administration? 

10.  What  important  conditions  are  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  choice  of  grounds  for  a  city  school  build- 
ing? 

11.  What  is  said  of  the  city  school  grounds? 

12.  What  should  be  the  limitations  of  a  city  school 
building  ?  What  is  said  of  its  corridors  and  exits  ?  of 
its  emergency  room?  of  the  heating  and  ventilation? 
of  the  library  ?  of  the  drinking  facilities  ? 

13.  What  is  said  of  the  furniture  and  apparatus 
of  the  city  school  building? 

14.  What  is  said  of  the  first  day's  work? 

15.  What  should  be  the  principal's  equipment? 

16.  What  should  be  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
teachers'  meeting?  of  the  principal's  inspection? 

17.  Should  the  principal  be  a  teacher  also? 

18.  What  is  said  of  the  opening  exercises? 
19*.     What  is  said  of  half-day  sessions? 

20.  How  are  weariness  and  fatigue  discriminated  ? 
To  what  is  fatigue  generally  due? 

21.  On  what  two  points  does  the  city  school  differ 
in  the  matter  of  discipline  from  the  country  school  ? 

22.  What  is  said  of  the  closing  of  the  term  of  the 
city  school? 

— Martin  L.  Pratt,  Secretary 


Got  l¥hat  She  AsRed  For 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Franklin  Inn  Club, 
Philadelphia's  foremost  literary  organization,  at  a 
gathering  of  book-writers  recently,  told  an  anecdote 
of  F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist.  A  certain  young 
lady,  so  the  story  runs,  wrote  to  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
questing that  he  send  her  a  bit  of  sentiment  and  his 
autograph.    The  reply  was : 

"Dear  Miss  A — :  When  you  request  a  favor  that 
is  of  interest  only  to  yourself,  please  inclose  a  2-cent 
stamp.  There's  your  sentiment  and  here's  your  auto- 
graph.— F.  Marion  Crawford" 
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Beautiful  Pictures  of  the  Child  World 


No.  12     •  •  'Twixt  SmUe  and  Tear' 


No.  11      "Love  Is  BUnd" 

Size  11x14,  Hand  colored  Gravure,  Price  |1. 

A  picture  that  should  be  in  every  home 

where  there  is  or  has  been  a  little  child 


No.  13    **Lips  That  Are  For  Others" 


Nos.  12  and  13  are  fac-similes  in  color,  12x17,  price  50c  each.    The  moods  of  childhood  are  irresistably  portrayed  in  these  pictures 


^^^^^^■_*  ^nJp^^^^^^H 

'."^m 

No.  14    **  Young  America"    4  pictures  to  set 
Each  6x6  in.    Fac-similes  in  color,    price  for  set  of  four,  50c 


We  can  furnish  artistic  frames  for  any  of 
these  pictures  for  SI. 00  additional. 


**  Young  America"  looks  best  framed  so 

that  the  four  heads  come  in  a  row.  Such 

a  frame  costs  SI. 50. 


No.  18    **PeaceOn  Earth" 

llx8i  in,  on  mount  13x18,  Price  50c 

A  Xmas  collection  is  never  complete 

without  this  picture 


No,  17    **The  New  Love" 

14x18,   Photogravure,  |l.   Hand  colored  |1. 50 

One  of  the  sweetest  pictures  of  the  day 


No.  19     "The  intruder" 

11x14,  Photogravure,  50c,   Hand  colored  SI .00 

Bunny,  forcing  Teddy  Bear  to  the  back  seat 


^s  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY,   706  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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For  Home  and  School  -  A  Most  Appropriate  Xmas  Gift 


"Who  Says  Race  Suicide?" 
14x18.    Photogravures,  «1. 00.   Hand  Colored,  $1.50 


No.  1    •  'The  Strenuous  Life.' ' 
11x14  inches.   Photogravurss,  SOc 
Hand  Colored,  $1.00 


Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  are  a  magnetic  trio  of 
**Rooseveltisms"  that  appeals  to  the  cur- 
rent taste  instantaneously  and  continuously. 


No.  4      **Way  Up' 


No.  16  "Enter  the  Wicked  Witch.' 

6ix9i  in.  Photogravure,  Price  SOc 

Companion  piece  to  No.  15 


No.  5     **Little  Voyagers" 


No.  6     "Got  His  Match' 


No.  2      "De-lighted" 
11x14  inches.' Photogravures,  SOc 
Hand  Colored,  SI. 


No.  7    "A  Slippery  Situation" 


Nos.  4,5,6  and  7,  each  8x10,  on  mounts 
12x17,  daintily  colored,  rich  in  tone  and 
quality.    Price  25c  each. 


No.  15    "Enter  the  Good  Fairy" 

6ix9i  in,  Photogravure,  Price  SOc 

Companion  piece  to  No.  16 


No.  9     ''GeeWhiz" 
Size  13x18,  Art-gravure,  hand  colored.  Price  Sl.OO.     "Gee  Whiz"  always  brings  a  smile 

Address  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY,   706  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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School  ct{pws  and  Personals 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  railway  bridges  in  the 
world  is  that  which  connects  Venice  with  the  main- 
land.   Built  on  223  arches,  it  is  12,050  feet  long. 

Oakland's  (Cal.)  lowest  grade  teacher's  salary  is 
$780,  and  that's  for  those  with  less  than  a  year's  ex- 
perience. 

The  school  work  at  Pine  City,  Minn.,  is  progressing 
nicely.  The  high  school  attendance  has  been  raised 
from  .38  last  year  to  60  at  present,  32  boys  and  28 
girls.  A  large  proportion  come  from  the  country.  The 
students  are  doing  highly  satisfactory  work. 

Wabasha  county,  Minn.,  has  adopted,  this  year, 
the  Illinois  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools. 

There  are   1,500  students  at   Smith  college.     Of 
these,  250  young  women  are  paying  at  least  part  of 
their  expenses  with  money  they  earn.     They  are  tu- 
tors, waitresses,  typewriters,  library    assistants,    and 
menders. — School  Journal 

A  new  high  school  has  just  been  completed  at  El- 
bow Lake,  Minn.  It  cost  $30,000.  The  superintend- 
ent, H.  A.  Johnson,  and  his  six  assistants  are  grad- 
uates of  the  state  university. 

The  Clarkfield  (Minn.)  Advocate  contains  an  edu- 
cational article  every  week  from  the  enterprising  coun- 
ty superintendent,  Martin  L.  Pratt. 


The  Museum  of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  Brown  University  has  received  a  very  curi- 
ous fossil,  an  insect's  wing.  The  fossil  is  of  special  in- 
terest in  that  it  is  a  type  specimen,  the  first  and  so  far 
as  can  be  learned  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been 
found.  It  was  named  by  Professor  Samuel  H.  Scud- 
der  of  Cambridge,  "Mylacris  Packardii"  after  Pro- 
fessor Packard,  formerly  of  the  Brown  faculty. 

President  Seelye  of  Smith  College  says :  "It  is  the 
well-nigh  unanimous  testimony  of  teachers  that  they 
prevent  the  schools  from  doing  the  best  educational 
work  by  lowering  the  scholarship  and  setting  up  a  ri- 
val authority ;  and  that  they  establish  selfish  class  dis- 
tinction at  variance  with  the  democratic  and  philan- 
thropic spirit  of  the  age." 

The  St.  Cloud  normal  school  has  an  enrollment  of 
500.  Its  students  come  from  Minnesota,  Montana, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Illinois. 

In  all  teachers'  associations  held  at  Red  Wing, 
Mankato,  Granite  Falls,  Crookston  and  Duluth,  one  is 
impressed  by  the  change  of  discussions  of  the  topics. 
The  thought  is  higher,  the  discussions  more  sane  and 
the  conclusions  more  carefully  considered. 

There  are  more  schools  placing  a  good  collection 
of  monthly  magazines  for  the  use  of  pupils  than  ever. 
The  good  magazine  in  .the  school  is  a  great  help  in 
many  ways.  In  history,  geography,  and  general  litera- 
ture, the  magazine  is  a  most  valuable  co-worker  with 
the  teacher. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  QUESTION 


THE  TEACHER 


f eela  that  he  should  have  an  ad%'^ance  in  salary  propor- 
tionate to  the  additional  demands  now  made  upon  him. 
Living  expenses  have  increased  materially.  Wages  in 
many  other  occupations  have  advanced,  and  he  argues 
that  it  is  unfair  to  him  to  expect  his  best  services 
without  proper  recognition. 


THE  PUBLIC 


IB  beginning  to  see  the  fairness  of  the  proposition,  but 
in  return  for  advanced  salary  insists  upon  increased 
efficiency.  In  some  states  the  call  for  a  better  educa- 
ted teaching  force  has  resulted  in  legislative  enact- 
ments raising  the  requirements  for  teachers' 
certificates. 


This  is  a  serious,  personal  question  with  you,  as  your  own  State  may  demand  qualifications  you  do  not  possess. 
Your  teaching  ability  must  be  high  grade  to  guarantee  continued  success.  In  seeking  help  to  advance,  you  should 
demand  high  grade  instruction  in  order  to  meet  theae  new  requirements. 

WE  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

Our  school  is  especially  equipped  to  promote  the  interests  of  teachers.  The  students  of  our  Normal  and 
Primary  Methods  Courpes  are  meeting  the  demand  for  increased  teaching  requirements  through  the  high  grade 
instruction  we  are  giving  them. 

SPECIAL. —No  correspondence  school  that  does  not  sustain  relations 
with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they 
receive  university  entrance  credits.  Our  Instructors  are  university 
graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  and  the  instruction 
is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four 
scholarships  in  Northwestem  University,  State  Normal  Schools  or  other 
schools  of  high  grade,  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspondence 
students.     Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it  today. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OE  CORRESPONDENCE 

S80-392  MTabAsb  AvsBit*,  CHICAGO,  1 1^1^. 
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When  writing  to  advertUers,  pleMe  state  that  yau  law  the  ad.  In  School  Bducatioo 
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TKe  Young  TeacKer 

will  find  our  new  catalogue  of  Busy  Work, 
Construction  Material  and  School 
Specialties  lor  Primary  Grades  both  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  Your  name  on  a  pos- 
tal wlU  bring  it. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHINQ  CO. 
6644  Wentworth  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


LEARN 


TO  TEACH  t  |7o.and  upwards.  | 
pays  for  board,  room  and  tuition  for  I 
M  weeks.  Free  Tattlea  to  one  I 
rrom  each  county.    Address  I 

HBMboldt  CeUcf*.  HBMboMI,  Iowa.  I 


w^w  k  \7C  Speakers,  Dialogrues 
Ml  A  Y  ^  cuid  Entertainments. 
*  ^^^  *  ^  Ask  for  free  catalog 
14.    Ames  Publishing  Co.,  Clyde,  O. 


THE  GOFF  MAPS 

o^  Great  Helpfulness  in 

Reading,  Geography,    Oral  Instruction 

and  as  a  Work  of  Reference^ 

as  'well  as  in  History 

Used  in  the  Schools  of  the  Country  19  years 

THB  LATEST  BDlTION-1907- 

conslsts  of  8  maps,  each  40  by  58  inches 

School  Education,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  Editor 
The  new  Historical  Maps  by  Eugenia  Wheeler 
Goff  and  Henry  Slade  Goff  are  absolutely  un- 
paralelled  in  their  line  as  aids  In  the  teaching  of 
United  States  History.  1  know  of  nothing  which, 
at  anything  near  the  cost  of  this  series,  would  so 
enrich  a  schoolroom. 

Agents  wanted 

Tiie  National  Historical  Pub.  Co. 

2628  Qinton  Avenue.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


iaht-at-Hand  Stories 


Collected  and  edited  by  Rosa  L.  Sawin  and 
Frank  H.  Palmer.  At  last  we  have  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  that  meets  the  needs  of  the 
story  teller  and  story  hearer.  Within  the 
limits  of  two  hundred  and  ten  pages  there 
have  been  placed  stories  worth  the  telling  and 
worth  the  hearing.  They  have  been  secured 
from  the  real  incidents  of  life,  are  vivid  with 
dramatic  force,  and  alive  with  human  interest, 
There  is  not  a  story  in  the  collection  that  is 
placed  there  to  fill  out  the  volume,  not  a 
story  that  Is  unwholesome,  not  a  story  that 
does  not  have  a  healthy  purpose  underlying 
it.  The  stories  display  evidence  of  remark- 
able judgment  in  editing;  few  are  over  two 
pages  in  length;  all  are  incisively  and  lucidly 
told.  They  are  of  the  kind  to  ensnare  the 
interest  of  the  old  and  young  alike,  there  is  a 
point  to  every  one,  and  a  climax  that  is 
dramatic  in  Its  force  and  intensity.  For 
teachers  the  book  is  a  distinct  boon,  bringing 
as  it  does,  the  right  story  at  the  right 
moment;  for  the  old  and  for  the  family  circle 
it  is  a  welcome  work  in  that  it  is  replete  with 
vital  incident  and  human  purpose.  The 
volume  is  tastefully  gotten  up.  Price,  post- 
paid, 80  cents.  Boston:  The  Palmer  Co., 
So  Bromfield  Street. 

Note. — We  handed  a  copy  of  this  book  to  a  well- 
known  City  Master,  who  kindly  wrote  the  review 
notice  above  presented.— The  Publishers. 
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TEACHERS 


Do  You  Want  a  Position  After  Christmas?  I 


If  so,  write  us  at  once  for  particulars.  We  al- 
ways have  more  calls  for  teachers  during  the  Holidays  than  we  can 
fill.  We  have  some  very  choice  positions  waiting  for  candidates 
already.  No  advance  fee  for  those  who  register  before  December 
25th.     The  sooner  we  hear  from  you  the  more  we  can  do  for  you. 

Minneapolis  Teachers  Agency 


S.  J.  RACE,  Manager 


Dept.  D,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  «'.1Pe^TS?^o.sT. 

Correspondence  invited  especially  from  teachers  desiring  positions  in  the 
East  and  School  Offidals  desiring  New  England  Teachers. 

MIDLAND    TEACHERS'    AGlf^NCIKS 

We  have  vacancies  to  fill  every  month  in  the  year.     Many  first  class  places    to  fill  at 
Christmas.    Get  In  line  NOW  for  a  good  position. 
Write  QRVILLE  J.  ORSBORN,  General  Manager,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

An     A  €rf^nr\/    ''  Valuable  in  proportion  to  its  influence,    if  it  merely  hears  of  vacancies  and  tilts  yuu 
rkll    rkj^^l  I  Wjr    j^j^m  ,^^^  j,,,j ,  J  someihlns:,  but  If  It  is  aslctfd  to  recom 


you.  that  is  more.    Ours  RBCOMMBNOS. 


recommenda  teacher  and  reccimme  nds 
C.  W.  BARDEEN.  Syravuse.N.Y. 


»»•  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

602  YouagMVum  Bolldlos.  Des  MoIims,  Iowa 


Will  enroll  only  good  tmchere.  WOl  place  these  teachers  In  touch  with  the  best 
paying  positions  in  the  Middle  States,  and  In  the  Great  West  and  Northwest. 
Will  ably  assist  worthy  teachers  to  deserved  positions.  Will  not  recommend  a  poor 
teacher.    Will  send  full  particulars  on  request.    Write  for  our  Plans  Today. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  POSITION-ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

Fro  Registration  until  December  1st.    Vacancies  now  and  many  calls  for^teachers  to  begin 
after  Thanksgiving  and  in  January.     BEST  SALARIES.    Grades,  High  Schools  and  Normals. 
Address   THURSTON  TBAwHERS  AQBNCY,  378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

James  F.  McCullougli  Teadiers*  Agency.  "■"cSicAar''' 

A  Saccassful  School  and  Collegt  Boroan.  Recommends  candidates  and  uses  its  influence  in  securing 
appoint-  Nnvi/'  ^*  ^^  ^''°®  ^^  REGISTER.  Good  Teachers  wanted  in  eA\  depanments.  including  Athletics 
menu.     ^  ^  ^  ▼▼    Commerrlal  and  Manual  Training.    Write  for  circulars  and  blank  today. 

BLACKBOARD    STENCILS 


Ife'w  CHrietsAae  Stencile 

Large  size,  price  10  cents  each.       ^ 
Santa  Claus.    Preparing  for  Santa  Glaus. 
Visions  ot  Santa  Clatxs. 

Going  Down  the  Chimney. 
Santa  Claus*  FarewelL 
Christmas  Morning. 

(It  will  be  noticed  that  this  set  tells  the 
whole  story  of   Santa  Claus.     Children 
are  delighted  with  the  pictures.) 
Additional  Christmas  8tenclls. 
24x86  Inches,  10  cents  each. 

Writing  to   Santa. 
Christmas  Bells  and  Holly. 
Helping  Santa.  Santa  and  Reindeer. 

Santa  Dancing  with  Children. 
Christmas  Tree.       Telephoning  to  Santa. 
Santa  on   Bicycle.  Christmas  Stockingr- 

For  Longfellow's  Birthday. 
6-ct.  stencils,  18x24  Inches;  10-ct.  stencils. 

24x86  inches. 

Appropriately  illustrating  the  life  of  our 

best  loved  poet. 

Longfellow's   Portrait    6  cents. 

Logfellow's  Home  at  Portland..  10      ** 
Longfellow's  Home.  Cambridge..  10      '* 

Lonsrfellow  In  his  Library 10      ** 

Longfellow's   Statue   10 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given,  or 

all   for    86      " 

For   Whittler's    Birthday. 

6-ct.  stencils,  18x24  inches;  10-ct.  stencils, 

24x86  inches. 

Whittler's   Portrait    5  cents. 

Whittler's  Birthplace  10      " 

Whittler's  Home  at  Amesbury..lO      " 


New  Washington  Stencils. 
Size.    5-ct.    stencils,    18x24    inches;    10-ct 

stencils.   24x86  inches. 
A  series  of  Specially  Attractive  Pictures. 

illustrating  the  life  of  Washington. 
Washington  receiving  Instruction 

from  his  mother 6  cents. 

Washington  and  his  Hatchet....  6 

Washingrton  as   Surveyor 5 

Washing^ton    as    Commander-in- 
Chief     6 

Surrender  of  Cornwallis 10 

Washingrton  as  President 6 

The  Family  at  Mt.  Vernon 10 

Washington's  Tomb    10 

Washlngrton's    Monument 10 

Flag  and  Liberty  Bell 6 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given  or 

all    for    60      " 

For    Lincoln's    Birthday. 
S-ct.  stencil,  18x14  inches;  10-ct.  stencils, 

24x86   Inches. 

Beautifully     portraying     the     important 

events  of  his  life. 

Lincoln's   Birthplace    Scents. 

Lincoln   at   Study 10      " 

Lincoln,    the    Railsplitter 10      " 

Lincoln's  Home  at  Springfield. ..10 

Lincoln   as   President 5..  " 

Writing  Emancipation  Proclaim.  10      " 

Lincoln's    Cabinet    (80x40) 16      " 

Lincoln's  Monument   10      " 

Lincoln's    Statue    10      *' 

Emancipation  Statue   10*    " 

Sold  separately  at  prices  given  or 

all  for 80      " 


No  orders  filled  fOr  lets  than  25c.    Send  for  complete  list.    Address 

NORTH-WESTERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Minneapoils,  Ml 
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The  M.  E.  A.  loses  in  the  resignation  of  W.  F. 
Kunze,  general  secretary  of  the  association,  an  effi- 
cient, enthusiastic  and  loyal  member.  He  has  entered 
a  field  in  which  there  is  much  need  of  such  men.  He 
is  advocating  strenuously  in  all  Nebraska  good  venti- 
lation. His  successor  is  Supt.  V.  R.  Pickett  of  Wase- 
ca. He  is  another  loyal  M.  E.  A.  man.  The  mantle 
from  Kunze's  shoulders  has  fallen  on  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor. 

Southeastern  Teachers*  Association  at  Red  Wing 
was  an  excellent  meeting.  The  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  at  some  other  places,  but  the  spirit  moved  in  a 
forceful,  energetic  way  and  all  felt  repaid  for  having 
attended. 

President  Northrop  is  insisting  that  the  true  college 
spirit  should  never  stoop  to  the  rowdy  level  in  football. 
He  said  at  a  recent  chapel  talk :  "If  football  hurts  the 
city,  we  don't  want  it.  I  want  football,  if  we  can  play 
it  in  a  manly  way.  Take  defeat  as  men,  and  win  vic- 
tory gloriously  and  manfully.  Let  us  bring  no  un- 
friendly criticism  from  our  citizens  or  from  the  press 
of  the  state.  I  want  you  to  help  make  this  g^eat  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  stand  for  character  and  good 
citizenship  and  all  that  makes  for  uprightness." 

The  Southern  Minnesota  Teachers'  Association  held 
at  Mankato,  Oct.  31 -Nov.  2,  was  a  record  breaker  in 
attendance.  Supts.  Barnes  and  Heeter  had  solid  sense 
in  their  topics,  the  education  of  heart  and  head.  Dr. 
James  came  along  with  his  "Hand,"  which  is  always 
strong  and  clinching,  but  Barnes  and  Heeter  both  in- 


sisted we  must  have  the  heart  and  head  right,  or  the 
hand  can't  do  much. 

The  John  Carter  Library  of  Brown  University  has 
just  made  several  very  interesting  purchases  abroad.  At 
the  auction  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield's  library,  it  se- 
cured a  very  rare  tract  relating  to  King  Philip's  war, 
printed  in  London  in  1676.  This  was  the  first  publish- 
ed account  of  the  "Great  Swamp  Fight"  which  broke 
the  power  of  the  Narragansett  Indians  in  Southern 
Rhode  Island,  and  it  completes  the  library's  set  of  the 
original  thirteen  narratives  containing  the  contem- 
poraneous accounts  of  the  Indian  war  which  so  nearly 
destroyed  the  New  England  settlements.^  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  can  now  boast  the  only  complete 
collection  of  these  tracts  in  any  single  library. 

About  75  Pine  county  teachers  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  convention  of  peda- 
gogies at  Willow  River,  Nov.  2.  The  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are :  President,  Peter  Olesen ;  vice  presi- 
dent, Louis  Anderson;  secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  H. 
Blankenship. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  in  the  country  schools  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  South  Dakota  is  leading  to  the 
revival  of  the  question  of  centralizing  the  rural  schools 
of  the  county.  In  one  township  it  costs  about  $1,750  a 
year  to  educate  ^hese  children,  while  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  schools  into  one  school  they  could  be 
operated  for  about  one-half.  Added  to  this  cost  would 
be  the  payment  of  the  transportation  of  the  children  to 
the  school,  and  even  at  that  there  would  be  money 
saved,  and  a  better  school  maintained. 


Every  Teacher  of  Small  Children    Should   Read 

Talks  With  a  Little  Boy 

By  KATE  WHITINQ  PATCH 
IN 

Kindergarten  Review 

Three  articles  have  already  been  published 

I.    TMB  AIVaELr  OR  DBATM  (September) 
II-    TME   ArVQELr    OR    BIRTM  (October) 
III.    TME    SirVQINQ    ROBB    (November) 


KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  is  the  ideal  magazine  for  mothers,  teachers 
and  all  others  who  have  the  care  and  entertainment  of  small  children. 
No  one  interested  in  modem  methods  of  child  traininje:  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  periodical. 


Subscription  Price  |1.00  a  Year.    Sample  Copy  on  Request. 

Published  by 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Brighten  np  the  walls  of  the  home  and  school  room  with  works  of 
art.    See  attractive  gems  on  pages  42  and  43 

Do  You  Want  Helpful  Books?-  L"a£%orr?S 


copy  of  The  Progressive  Teacher  to  the 


Claude   «!•  3ell    Com- 


THE  TEACHERS  HELPERS 

The  Teachers'  Helpers  are  without  question  the  finest 
PLAN  BOOKS  for  teachers  pubHshed.  They  are 
edited  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  teach- 
ers In  the  country.  They  give  prosnuns.  methods, 
songs,  drawing,  and  devices  for  each  month  In  the 
year,  an  dare  beautifully  and  profusely  Illustrated. 
Four  books  In  the  series:  named  Autumn,  ^Winter, 
Spring,  and  Summer  respectively.  The  Summer 
number  covers  work  for  the  whole  year  and  Is  larger 
than  the  others.  Cover  designs  done  in  beautiful 
three-color  work.  Money  refunded  to  any  purchaser 
who  is  not  more  than  satisfied. 
PRICES:  Each  Number  (except  Sammer)  $  /;5 
Summer  No.  [larger  than  others]  .50 
Send  today  for  capy  or  ask  for  further  informa* 
tion.    Address 

Teachers'  Helper, 

^epartmenf  |^,  MlmieapoOs,  Mliiii.i 


The  ^^  Helpers  ^'^  supply  fast  the 
bright,  cheery,  helv  voa  ^^dan't 
kntyw  'kfhere  f^  find  '^  els«n»hert. 
Keep  them  on  your  desk  for  dally 


use. 
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OLIVEII  TyPEWnrTE 


INNOVATION  No-  1 

The  Oliver  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Ruling  Device,  with 
which  the  new  Model  No,  5  is  equipped,  is  the  only  rutin ff 
device  on  any  typewriter. 

INNOVATION   No-  2 

7*Ae  O/irer  ylufomafic  Paper  RegiAier  assures  absolutely 
accurate  register  on  any  desired  width  of  paper. 

INNOVATION  No.  3 

The  Oliver  Disappearing  Indicator  is  one  of  the  most 
important  innovations  in  the  new  Model  No.  S.  It  indi- 
cm  t es  t he  exa ct  prin t ing-poi n t .  No  measuring  o r  yues s work^ 
It  is  infallible, 

INNOVATION  No.  4 

The  Oliver  is  a  Nan  -  Vibrating  and  Dust-Proot  Typewriters 
The  New  Model  No*  5  has  a  heavg  rnetal  base  which 
prevents  vibration,  increases  stability,  and  ai^e  durability, 
A  substantial  coat-of  mail  encases  the  whole  interior 
mechanism.  It  defies  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt, 
and  immensely  improves  the  appearance  of  the  machine, 

INNOVATION   No.  5 

The  Oliver  Improved  Balance-Shifting 
Mechanism    lends    remarkable    assist- 
ance   in    the   operation  of    the  shift- 
keys.     The   entire    weight    of    the 
carnage  is  sustained  by  the  pendu^ 
turns  on  which  it  swings* 

SUMMARY 

Here  are  but  five  of  the  important 
innovations  in  the  New  Model  No, 
5  Oliver  Typewriter.     There  are 
many  more.    They  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.     These  im- 
provements, added  to  those  in 
previous    models,     muke    the 
Oliver    Model    No.    5    TfiE 
PERFECT  TYPEWRITER 
^TBE    STANDARD 
VISIBLE    WRITER. 


for  furiktr  and  vnntjinciag  infot^naiioH, 

OLIVETS 

318  Second  Avenue,  South 

MINKEAFOLIS,  MINK. 
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Out  of  41,000  children  whose  eyes  were  examined 
at  the  instance  of  the  Vermont  State  -Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 14,000  pairs  of  eyes  were  found  defective.  One 
child  out*of  every  three  whose  sight  was  tested  stood 
in  need  of  medical  attention. 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  has  awarded 
a  gold  medal  and  $3,600  in  cash  to  Andrew  J.  Hedger, 
of  Finney  county,  Kansas,  for  extraordinary  heroism. 
Hedger  is  superintendent  of  schools.  He  has  an  in- 
valid wife  and  four  children.  He  heard  one  day  that 
two  men  had  been  buried  alive  by  the  caving-in  of  a 
well.  He  ran  two  miles  to  the  spot,  and  found  about 
200  agitated  persons  there,  not  one  of  them  willing  to 
take  any  risk  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  entombed  dig- 
gers. He  scribbled  a  note  to  his  wife,  telling  her  how 
to  collect  his  life  insurance  and  what  to  do  with  his 
property,  handed  it  to  a  bystander,  and  going  down 
into  the  well  to  a  depth  of  seventy-two  feet,  rescued 
the  men. 

The  school  officers  section  of  the  Northwestern 
Minnesota  Educational  Association  was  under  the  su- 
pervision of  County  Superintendent  Thomas  Casey  of 
Crookston.  The  principal  speakers  were  Hon.  R.  J. 
Montagu,  Inspectors  Aiton  and  Challman,  President 
Shoemaker,  Hon.  Halvor  Steenerson,  Hon.  John 
Moore  and  Hon.  A.  D.  Stephens.  Every  address  was 
scholarly,  inspiring  and  very  instructive.  There  were 
over  3(X)  school  officers  present,  and  it  is  estimated 
there  were  about  1,000  in  attendance  at  the  association. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  was  the  largest  and  most 
successful  educational  convention  ever  held  in  any  sec- 
tional part  of  the  state. 

City  water  and  sanitary  drinking  fountains  have 
been  put  into  the  school  building  at  Eyota,  Minn.;  a 
complete  electric  bell  system  and  book  covers  for  the 
entire  list  of  free  text-books;  also  music  books  for 
grades  and  high  school. 

The  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  150,  25  of  whom 
are  doing  high  school  work.  There  are  five  teachers, 
including  Principal  G.  H.  Tracy,  and  full  high  school 
work  is  done.    A  class  of  four  will  graduate  in  June. 

The  State  Sectional  Teachers'  Associations  held  at 
Granite  Falls,  Mankato,  Red  Wing,  Crookston  and 
Duluth  all  showed  a  change  from  the  old  time  discus- 
sions of  methods  and  the  psychology  of  methods  and 
took  on  the  more  sensible  and  broader  phases  of  mod- 
ern education.  Manual  training  and  educational 
training  for  daily  living  and  the  civic  content  of 
schools  come  boldly  in  front  of  all  other  topics. 

Margaret  J.  Blair,  Professor  Scott  and  S.  J.  Race 
were  called  to  Rochester  to  help  Supt.  Howard  in  his 
institute.  Mrs.  Blair  and  Mr.  Scott  were  judges  of  the 
"Home  Economics  Display  Department,"  which  is  a 
special  feature  of  rural  school  work  in  Olmsted  county. 

At  several  of  the  Round  Table  talks  held  this  fall, 
the  expressed  thought  seemed  that  the  eighth  grade 
teacher  should  be,  in  scholarship,  not  less  than  an  ad- 
vanced course  normal  school  graduate.  One  promi- 
nent educator  thought  that  the  day  had  now  passed 
when  an  elementary  graduate  was  sufficient  for  even 
the  sixth  or  seventh  grades. 


Dr.  Mabel  Goodrich  read  a  paper  before  Women's 
Clubs  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  in  October,  in  which  she 
stated  schoolrooms  should  be  often  scrubbed,  instead 
of  dry  swept.  She  stated  that  many  city  schools  clean- 
ed the  rooms  not  to  exceed  three  times  during  the 
school  year.  She  advocated  carefully  examining  all 
teachers  and  pupils  to  determine  their  freedom  from 
disease. 

Supt.  Howard  of  Olmsted  held  his  regular  annual 
teachers'  institute  at  Rochester,  Nov.  15-16.  Among 
the  many  good  things  were  an  industrial  exhibit  from 
rural  schools  embracing  work  in  sewing.  The  boys' 
agricultural  club  had  samples  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  ap- 
ples, and  potatoes.  A  Rochester  merchant  gave  last 
spring  25  bushels  of  select  potatoes  to  50  boys  and  of- 
fered cash  prizes  for  the  best  results  obtained.  The 
potato  exhibit  was  fine. 

Supt.  Bebermeyer  of  Redwood  reports  a  large,  en- 
thusiastic gathering  of  the  educational  force  of  the 
dbunty  in  a  two  days'  session.  Supt.  Cederstrom  and 
S.  J.  Race  were  invited  to  give  addresses. 

A  "Short  Course  for  Farmers"  will  open  at  the 
Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
on  January  10th,  1908,  and  continue  six  weeks.  Write 
to  Jas.  M.  Drew,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  for  infor- 
mation. 

There  is  coming  to  School  Education  some  very 
cheering  news  touching  "The  Home  Department." 
ihis  movement  must  develop  into  great  usefulness 
lo  our  schools.  It  inevitably,  brings  parents  and  teach- 
ers more  closely  together.  It  will  surely  bring  parents 
into  closer  touch  with  what  our  schools  are  doing  and 
in  this  way  strengthen  school  work.  When  county 
superintendents  of  schools  get  school  trustees  more 
interested  thru  conventions,  the  movement  will  take 
on  added  force. 

The  M.  E.  A.  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers 
Association  are  vying  with  each  other  in  strong  pro- 
grams. The  Gophers  and  Badgers  work  close  to  the , 
earth  and  present  indications  in  school  affairs  point 
to  the  fact  that  both  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are 
leading  in  strong,  vigorous  schoolroom  work. 

The  New  York  city  and  Chicago  public  schools 
will  hereafter,  if  all  reports  are  true,  not  allow  the 
words  "Christ,  Christmas,  and  Easter  Carols"  to  be 
used.  All  hymns  and  songs  must  be  purged  of  these 
words.  Now  come  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jews  de- 
manding that  the  same  be  done  in  their  city  schools. 
The  Jews  claim  that  these  demands  are  not  attacks 
on  religion  but  against  a  repulsive  dogma. 

S.  J.  Race,  associate  editor  of  School  Education, 
has  been  invited  by  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  deliver  an  address  on  "Heating:  and 
Ventilation  and  General  Sanitation  in  Our  Schools." 

Testing  the  eyes  and  examinino:  the  teeth  of  school 
children  goes  bravely  on,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  a  few  who  think  they  see  in  this  movement 
an  attempt  to  give  business  to  opticians  and  dentist*?. 
How  can  it  help  to  do  so?  But  the  movement  i«  ^ 
good  one. 
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For  Schools  and  Libraries 

SCHOOL  EDUCATION  offers  below  exceptionally  good  offers  on  all  first  class  magazines.  If  the  club  you 
desire  is  not  offered  in  our  list  write  us  for  terms.  We  will  make  you  as  low  quotations  if  not  lower  than  anyone 
else.  We  have  special  arrangements  with  publishers  and  are  prepared  to  quote  you  prices  on  any  and  all  maga- 
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Supt.  J.  W.  Olsen,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Minnesota,  has  provided  Inspectors 
Aiton  and  Challman  with  anemometers,  that  they  may 
know  whether  the  ventilation  is  adequate.  The  in- 
spectors will  also  test  the  purity  of  the  air  of  school 
rooms.  Supt.  Olsen  says :  "It's  high  time  that  schools 
provide  as  good  air  and  in  quantities  equal  to  that 
demanded  by  the  state  board  of  health  for  prisoners. 
Our  children  in  schools  are  quite  the  equal  of  convicts 
and  law  breakers." 

Supt.  Cooley,  of  the  Chicago  schools,  is  making 
a  special  effort  to  induce  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  offer  extra  salaries  to  men  who  will  enter 
the  schools  as  eighth  grade  and  high  school  teachers. 
Supt.  Cooley  believes  that  boys  in  the  eighth  grade 
need  to  meet  personally  .men  who  will  know  how  to 
meet  the  restlessness  in  boy  life  so  common  'in  this 
grade.  Chicago  conditions  are  not  different  from 
those  in  other  great  cities. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  in  its  November  number 
celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  reviewing  the 
pro8:ress  in  art,  science,  education,  and  literature.  It's 
a  choice  number  and  one  puts  down  the  November 
issue  with  a  feeling  that  education  has  taken  immense 
strides  since  1857. 

Lutheran  Normal  School  Mirror  is  published  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  is  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  parochial  and  common  schools. 

Numbers  1  and  2,  vol.  iv,  of  The  University  Jour- 
nal  have  been  sent  to  School  Education.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 


High  School  Athletics    ' 

(Cryntinned  from  pa^^e  12) 

li^in?  As  to  whether  it  should  be  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  is  the 
main  object  for  which  our  high  school  athletes  are 
striving  and  why  is  not  this  object  perfectly  legiti- 
mate? It  seems  to  me  that  every  honorable  means 
should  be  employed  to  gain  victory,  and  that  defeat 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace,  in  cases  where 
this  defeat  might  possibly  have  been  avoided.  It  is 
so  in  li^e.  Why  not  train  for  it  in  schools?  It  seems 
wrong  to  me  to  console  the  losers  much.  They  must 
learn  by  experience  the  bitterness  of  defeat.  Thev 
must  learn  to  bear  it  manfully.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  molly  coddle  talk  that  we  should  not  play  mainlv 
to  win.  Football  players  do  not  play  for  the  exercise 
— they  do  not  need  it.  There  is  considerable  school 
spirit  developed  thru  these  games,  but  if  you  lose  all 
the  time,  your  team  becbmes  a  joke  and  very  little 
school  spirit  results.  I  should  like  to  know  what  cer- 
tain abnormally  scrupulous  superintendents  mean  when 
they  say  we  should  not  play  mainly  to  zvin.  I  note 
that  some  of  these  are  as  anxious  for  their  team  \o 
win  as  I  am  when  it  gets  right  down  to  it. 

6.  Should  the  superintendent  of  the  average 
small  school  have  personal  supenision  over  athletics? 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  cannot  escape  it.  As  far  a's 
my  observation  goes,  there  are  no  satisfactory  hierh 
school  athletics  in  any  of  the  smaller  towns  where  tlr* 
suDcrintendent  is  not  in  charge.  I  am  running  ath- 
letics in  my  town,  not  because  I  am.  especially  fond 


of  it,  but  I  find  that  it  helps  me  out  with  the  boaf:^ 
and  with  the  patrons,  and  I  furthermore  am  doing 
everything  I  can  to  produce  winning  teams.  The 
year  before  last  I  had  a  fine  football  team  in  my  school. 
My  salary  was  raised  $300  that  year.  Last  year,  ow- 
ing to  various  conditions,  we  had  rather  a  poor  team 
and  lost  all  the  games.  I  got  no  raise  that  year. 
This  year  I  have  an  excellent  team — I  won  all  games 
played — and  I  have  been  informed  on  good  authority 
that  the  board  is  again  highly  pleased  with  my  work 
as  superintendent  and  that  I  am  in  line  for  another 
raise  in  salary.  This  is  not  the  only  reason  I  keep 
my  eye  on  athletics,  but  I  think  this  is  a  reason  th?* 
superintendents  should  not  overlook.  One  of  the  ob- 
jections to  high  school  football  is  that  rowdyism  often 
attends  the  games.  This,  I  think,  the  superintendent 
can  prevent.  His  influence  over  his  own  students  and 
constituents  should  do  away  with  rowdyism,  as  far 
as  his  own  people  are  concerned  at  least. 

There  are  other  points  concerning  which  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  my  fellow  superintendents.  I  shall 
briefly  mention  a  few  of  them: 

How  to  stop  betting  on  games.  Should  the  num- 
ber of  games  be  restricted?  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
impracticable.  Should  officials  for  important  contests 
be  outside  parties  who  are  paid  a  salary  ?  I  think  this 
the  only  correct  solution.  How  to  prevent  injuries 
to  players.  I  should  be  much  indebted  to  anyone  who 
can  give  me  further  light  on  any  of  the  topics  touched 
on  above. 

As  it  may  not  be  well  for  me  that  some  of  the 
statements  submitted  in  this  letter  come  to  the  notice 
of  my  board.  I  will  ask  the  editor  to  kindly  withhold 
my   name   for  the  present. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Pat  Gtiessed  It 

A  motorist,  who  was  touring  in  Ireland,  one  day 
met  a  native  on  the  road  who  was  driving  a  donkey 
and  cart.  Thinking  he  would  have  a  little  fun  at  his 
expense,  he  began : 

"What  is  the  difference,  Pat,  between  your  turnout 
and  mine?" 

The  native  looked  at  the  questioner  a  minute  or 
so,  and  then  replied : 

"Not  a  great  deal.  The  donkey's  in  the  shafts  in 
one  and  on  the  seat  in  the  other." 


Parlor  Car  Diversion 

"Porter,"  said  the  fussy  lady  in  the  parlor  car,  "I 
wish  you  would  open  this  window." 

The  lady  in  the  seat  directly  across  the  car  heard 
the  request  and  drew  a  cloak  about  her. 

"Porter,  if  that  window  is  opened,"  she  snapped 
testily,  "I  shall  freeze  to  death." 

"And  if  the  window  is  kept  closed,"  returned  the 
other  passenger,  "I  shall  surely  suffocate." 

The  porter  stood  timidly  between  the  two  fires. 

"Porter,"  remarked  the  commercial  traveler,  "your 
duty's  very  plain.  Open  the  window  and  freeze  one 
lady.    Then  close  it  and  suffocate  the  other." — Puck. 
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Sarintfs  of  TeacbersaAd  Children 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  normal  school  principal 
who  was  Hearing  the  close  of  his  life  work.  An  in- 
quisitive professor  in  the  same  institution  with  an 
eye,  possibly,  to  business,  inquired  of  him,  "Now,  Dr. 

,  please  to  tell  us  what  you  consider  the  best 

bit  of  work  that  you  have  done  during  your  long 
term  of  office."  A  merry  twinkle  showed  itself  in 
the  eye  of  the  old  student  of  human  nature  as  he 
replied,  "Well,  sir,  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work  I 
did  for  this  school  and  the  country  at  large  was  to 
keep  a  number  of  young  women  and  men  out  of  the 
profession." 

An  inspector,  explaining  to  a  class  that  the  land  of 
the  world  was  not  continuous,  said  to  the  boy  who  hap-* 
pened  to  be  standing  nearest  to  Ijim : 

"Now,  could  your  father  walk  around  the  world?*' 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  he's  broken  his  leg,"  was  the  altogether 
unlooked-for  response. 

Little  Johnny  came  home  with  his  new  hat  wet  and 
limp  as  a  dishcloth. 

Mamma — "For  mercy's  sake,  where  have  you 
been?" 

Johnny  (whimpering) — "A  feller  threw  my  hat 
into  the  river." 

Sister  Nellie — "Oh  Johnny,  you  threw  it  in  your- 
self.   I  saw  you  do  it." 

Johnny  (contemptuously) — "Well,  ain't  I  a  feller?" 


Father — ^Johnny,  what  are  you  making  that  racket 
for? 

Johnny — So  I  can  go'and  play  tennis,  pa. 

Father — Then  you'll  need  a  bawl  too.  Bring  me 
the  trunk  strap,  young  man. — C,  R,  B.,  Wellshoro,  Pa. 

Elsie  (aged  five) — I  do  hope  some  Dutchman  will 
marry  me  when  I  grow  up. 

Aunt  Mary — why,  dear? 

Elsie — 'Cause  I  want  to  be  a  duchess. — Chicago 
News 


Kind  Lady — "What  are  you  crying  about,  little 
boy  " 

Little  Boy — "My  little  bruther  has  th'  measles  an' 
can't  go  to  school." 

Kind  Lady — "Ah,  I  see — you  are  afraid  you'll  catch 
•emr 

Little  Boy— "No,  I'm  afraid  I  won't." 

— Exchange 


Little  boy  (writing  to  his  schoolmaster):  Every- 
body at  home  is  delighted  with  the  progress  I  have 
made  at  your  school.  Why,  when  I  came  here  I  knew 
nothing,  and  now,  even  in  this  short  time,  I  know  ten 
times  as  much. 

Nations,  like  men,  fail  in  nothing  which  they  boldly 
attempt,  when  they  are  sustained  by  virtuous  purpose 
and  firm  resolution. — Clav 


Mrs.  A. — "Do  you  find  it  more  economical  to  do 
your  own  cooking?"  Mrs.  B. — "Oh,  yes;  my  husband 
doesn't  eat  half  as  much  as  he  used  to." 


Best  Commercial  Texts 


Modern   Business  Enirlish    You  have  been  looking  for  something  satisfactory  on 

^  English;  something  that  will  produce  results;  some- 

thing that  will  not  only  teach  your  pupils  now  to  select  proper  words  but  to  use  correct  force- 
ful language.  Books  you  have  used  have  been  unsatisfactory.  Modem  Business  English 
will  give  you  the  service.  It  will  produce  results  and  produce  them  quicker  than  any  thing 
you  have  used  before. 

Modern  Business  Speller    You  have  also  been  looking  for  a  better  speller  than  you 

: FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS —  have  used.    Modem  Business  Speller  is  a  speller  of 

merit.  It  isn't  merely  a  time-honored  list  of  words.  It  presents  new  ideas  and  many  of 
them.  Use  it  and  it  will  place  your  spelling  on  a  higher  plane.'  Hundreds  of  schools  are 
using  it  with  great  satisfaction.    Don't  delay.    Present  pupils  are  entitled  to  the  best 

Is  an  equally  excellent  text  book  in  its  own  sphere.  A 
comparatively  hew  text,  yet  it  has  already  become  im- 
mensely popular. 

Other  Popular  Texts  New  Business  Arithmetic,  Modem  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
^ ■  Manual  of  Munson  Shorthand,  Munson  First  Reader,  Dicta- 
tion Studies,  Complete  Touch  Typewriting  Instructor,  and  dozens  of  other  authoritative 
commercial  texts.  Your  correspondence  is  solicited. 


Mayne's  Sight  Speller 


FOR  THB  QRAOBS 


Chicago    PONVERS   &   UVONS    IVewVork 
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A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York:    Fi7i>- 

po,  the  Italian  Boy,  a  tale  o*  Italian 

child  life.     Cloth,   12  mo.,   112  pages. 

60  cents. 

A   charming   and   instructive   story. 
Charles    E.    Merrill    Co.,    New    York: 

Reed  and  Ke Hogg's  Higher  Lessons  in 

English,  Revised,  1907. 

In  this  revision  the  authors  have  ad- 
vanced to  some' new  positions,  and  have 
made  many  improvements  suggested  by 
intelligent  teachers. 
Thomas  E.   Sanders,   Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Opening    Exercises    tor    Schools,    12 

mo.,  paper,   11 1  pages. 
Orange  Judd    Co.,   New   York:     Rural 

School  Agriculture,  12  mo.,  cloth,  267 

pages,  $1.00. 

Its  aim  is  to  enlist  the  interest  of  boys 
in  the  farm. 

Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago: 
Art— Literature  Third  Reader.  Price 
50  cents. 

Based  on  the  "group  idea,*'  illustrated 
in  two  colors,  based  nearly  a  half  year 
lower  than  other  Third  Readers. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Soringfield,  Mass. : 
Manual   Art    With    the   Scissors,   by 
Mary  L.  Moran,  is  unique. 
Models  for  paper  cutting  are  given  for 
each  of  the  nine  school  months,  begin- 
ning with  September.    They  are  for  use 
in  grades  i,  2  and  3.    Teachers  will  find 
the  book  highly  suggestive  and  helpful. 
Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia :    How 
to     Invest    Your   Savings.       Boards, 
120  pages,  50  cents. 
Written  in  the  interest  of  the  man  or 
woman  with  savings  and  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  any  "house"  or  "scheme." 
Thomas    T.    Watts,    Highlands,    N.    J.  • 
Thoughts  on  Education,  by  the  author 
named    above,   is   well   worth   careful 
reading  by  every  educator. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York:    Pio- 
neers in  Education,  by  Gabriel  Com- 
payr^,  author  of  "A  History  of  Peda- 
gogy/' etc.     Six  volume? :     Rousseau, 
Spencer,  Pestalozzi,     Herbart,     Mon- 
taigne, Horace  Mann.     12  mo.,  cloth, 
each  90  cents,  net.     Postage,  10  cents 
each. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  commendation 
of  these  books  in  the  United  States  to 
call  attention  to  the  author's  name. 
Compayr^  has,  in  this,  his  latest  work, 
done  a  most  valuable  service  to  educa- 
tion. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York:  Atlas  of 
European  History.    Price,  $1.50. 
Of  the  highest   value   to   the  history 
student. 
French     Short     Stories.     Cloth,    491 
pages,  90  cents.  ' 

These  stories  combine  the  advantages 
of  liter-TV  worth,  varied  style,  ano  in- 
terest. The  vocabulary  and  notes  are 
quite  full. 

Hoffman's    Meister   Martin    der  Kuf- 
ner,  35  cents. 

A  sunny  story  unmarked  by  any  grew- 
some  elements. 
Ma  Soeur  Henriettc  par  Ernest  Re- 
nan.  This  story  is  representative  of 
the  best  side  of  French  genius.  35  cts. 
Die  Ahnjrau  by  Franz  Grillparzer. 
Cloth,  10  mo.,  257  pages,  80  cents. 
For  third  high  school  or  second  col- 
lege vear. 

Guides  for  Vertebrate  Dissection.  3  num- 
bers:    The   Frog,   The   Dogrfish,   and 
Necturus.     By  J.  S.  Kingsley,  profes 
sor  of  biology  in   Tufts  College.     30 
cents  each. 


N.  B.  —  When  order 'ng  above  refer  to  group  A 


TO  GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS 

in  your  color  work  in  school,  you  must  have  the  best 
materials'. 

If  you  get  Devoe  School  Color  Boxes,  you'll  have 
'  the  best. 
The  cut  shows  our  No.  122  New  Series.  This  box  has 
four  cakes;  one  each  of  Black,  Carmine,  Ultramarine 
Blue  and  Perfect  Yellow.  Charcoal  Gray  in  place  of 
Black  if  desired.  Price  30c  each. 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS  AND  SCHOOLS.    Address  DepL  O. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 

176  Ruidolpb  Street.  CHICAOO  Fulton  and  WOliam  StreeU.  NEW  YORK 

1214  Orand  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY 
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TH«  Demand  for  Good 
Pvimary  TeacKer« 

The  great  majority  of  teachers  pr<»- 
pare  themselves  for  grade  work,  iS 
suiting  in  very  strong  competition  for 
satisfactory  positions.  We  do  not 
know  why  more  do  not  equip  them- 
selves to  teach  the  primary  grade,  for 
well  qualified  primary  teachers  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Most   teachers   who   desire   to   get 
out  of  the  grades  endeavor  to  reach 
high  school  positions.    Here  the  field 
is  crowded,  too,  whereas  in  the  other 
direction  the  competition  is  less  keen, 
,the  salaries  are  as  good— usually  bet- 
ter— and     the     work,     to     the     well 
equipped,  is  easier  and  less  exacting. 
A  course  of  home  study  in  primary 
methods   under    competent   direction, 
such  as  is  offered  by  the  Interstate 
School  of  Correspondence  of  Chicago, 
will  give  you  marked  ability  in  first, 
second  and  third  grade  work.    There 
is   evidence  in   plenty  that  hundreds 
have  taken  primary  methods  and  have 
improved  their  condition  greatly,     it 
is  such  a  course  as  can  be  taken  into 
the   school   room    while   it   is   being 
mastered    and    there   "used    in    daily 
work,  the  teacher  always  having  her 
iractice   class   before  her.     By  next  ' 
spring,    after    profitably    ushig    your 
spare  time  during  the  winter  in  the 
study  of  primary  methods,  you  can  be 
prepared  to  apply  for  primary  work  in 
good  schools. 

There  is  certainly  something  un- 
usually attractive  in  the  thought — bet- 
ter school,  better  salary,  less  com- 
petition, residence  in  a  good  town,  and 
other  advantages  which  must  appeal 
to  any  teacher.  We  advise  you  to 
investigate  this  subject  for  yourself, 
and  believe  you  will  agree  that  it 
will  pay  to  specialize  in  this  par- 
ticular line  of  school  work. 

Every  teacher  who  has  to  prepare 
at  intervals  for  examination  should 
be  interested  in  the  Normal  courses 
of  the  Interstate  School.  These  are 
exceptionally  strong  reviews,  and 
have  been  the  means  of  helping  thou- 
sands of  teachers  to  secure  high  grade 
certificates. 

Any  interested  teacher  can  learn 
full  particulars  regarding  any  course 
by  addressing  the  Interstate  School 
of  Correspondence,  of  Chicago,  whose 
advertisement  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

CONTAINS 

Sixteen  sets  of  Questions  actually  "jed  In  State 
Teachers'  Examinations  wlih  Complete  Answers. 
The  subjects  treated  are:  Spelling.  Reading.  Anth- 
metlc.  Grammar.  Geography.  U.  S.  History.  Ph> s- 
lology .  Hygiene.  Algebra.  Civics.  Geometry.  Phys- 
Ics/and  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  Ques- 
tloAs  and  Answers  gives  a  splendid  P^Pf  nation  for 
teachers  examinations  In  any  state.  The  best  In- 
formed teacher  Is  liable  to  be  caught  on  technical 
questions  and  lose  his  certificate.  This  book  in- 
sures against  such  a  mishap.  The  teacher  who 
masters  this  book  cannot  fall  In  any  oneofxY^suh- 
jects  treated.  The  last  questions  used  are  those 
of  the  prcse«t  year. 

Vol.  II  of  "Questions  and  Answers"  just  from 
press,  contains  all  examinations  In  subjects  named 
above  for  the  last  six  exams.    Postpaid.  50  c«oU 

North-Westem  School  Supply  Co.   . 

Dept.D  MINNBAPOUS.  MINN. J 


Ulli  Av«.  and  4tta  St.  S.  8* 

Our  1907-1908  Catalog 


School  Supplies 


Scot  Free  to  Any  Teacher 
Address        * 

N-W  School  Supply  €o. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WHAT  GIFT      I 

WILL  BE  LONGER  TREASURED  THAN 
^^   WEBSTERS    ^^i 
^.INTERNATIONAL® 

f^  DICTIONARY?  T? 

USEFUL.  THcIntcraationalitiKaD' 
itut  Hiurcc  of  Liiowledge.  It  not 
only  «juweri  your  queitJom  cod- 
coming  WW  word«,  tp^Mm;,  pro^ 
DDDciation^  «U. ,  but  atso  qii4r3tions 
about  placet,  noted  people^  forej^a 
wordi,  ind  mttay  other  lubjecti, 

RELIABLE,  Eititorm-Cbicf,  W.  T. 
Hinrit,  Ph.D.»  LL.D.,  for  o«r  17 
yc«r»U,S,Comr.  of  Educatron*  The 
recently  enlarged  edilioa  containi 
25,O00NewWarda.  TbeCautte«r» 
^d  Biographical  Dtctioaarr  bave 
been  carefuHy  revited,  Conitant 
eineadationi  keep  the  Yolume 
abreajt  oF  tbe  time*.  2330  Pagei. 
5000  ll!u«tra(ioDi. 

AUTHORITATIVE.  It  i«  tbe  itand^ 
ard  of  the  federal  and  State  Court « 
and  the  GoTemment  Pnntidg  Office. 
The  baiii  of  oeM-ly  aJt  the  School - 
bodki,  Indoried  by  all  State  Scbool 
Superintendentt  tnd  nnivertally 
recommended  by  College  Prettdenti 
and  Educator*.  Sta^.dard  for  over 
99'LoftheNewipaperi.  THLSCAN- 
KOT  BE  TRULY  SAID  OF  ANY  OTHER 
DICTIONARY. 

ATTRACTIVE  ud  USTING.  The 
Tarioui  binding t  are  rich  and  dur- 
able and  the  paper  and  printing 
are  luperior. 


WEDfiTin'B  (  (JLLXOJ^TJE  i  ICTICift  AttT. 
Tbtllirir^tof  our  fthriiliniiniTA.  Krirti- 
]^r  EJULdhh  iijit  "h  lu*£5-Ain-  Thin 
1  '[ir*r  E J 1 1  <ipn,  »iH  ?-  ,^1  k  « Ti-A  i  1  I  -S  in. , 
jhi-iELti-J  fnitniumR  pljilf^  oik  biMu  |;  i];:M^r. 
A  r'.Mtl  K^-tn  of  (jonk-tujikiniT^  uiiiurjiBiM^i 

^nd  Xi*A  J  iLittnitj-.nL    K<  i •!  1  i.tb  Cj  I r>vjiry . 


It  fji  the  liest  t  hrisimaH  Gift 

V/iitc  far  "DictiDUiT  WiinliJei"  ud 

SuBiiiki  Pucf,  Frc«. 

G.&C.  MIMMttAM  CO- 

^      sritiN<iri Ki.u,  MA^s. 
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FREE 

A  FLAG  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

TC   A  /^HCDC  ''*=t*"  ctoicr  touch  wiili  your  pupilt» 

I  £^^1^11  £2  I\  O  *""'*****'*'* '^*™  " '*^'*^^'°^  of  revcr- 
riiott  and  li?Te.  Siimuliitc  tliat  patriot- 
ism  tliar  «iiiou]deri  In  tbc  hcArt  of  «%'erT'  Amcriotm-Borti  CtiiLd. 
Be  Patriotio*  Uotl't  builier  tlie  B.iurd.  tie!  credit  tor  t^fjinet  tiin^j 
yoursell.  By  our  plan  you  ean  secure  for  jrottr  iflbool  without 
DOM  to  touk  one  oL  our  iar^e  Lxt>  feet  Buiitufiit  I-  J»ti^  ib  aiiii  b  atv^cd  en  both  sides,  lat^t  reguCa 
tion  i$  to  stripes,  etc  ior  indoor  ot  outdoor  Uie,  w^rraoted  not  to  tade  and  y^uaranteed  as  r«H« 
sented.  In  any  fetaiJ  store,  this  flat  would  cost  jou  from  S^.^  to  15.01}  or  more. 
Y^I-ll-A  If  c  and  t^o  Witt  send  you  postpaid  SSolour  Eniblettiatic  Flai^  Buttotiiio  the  hands{>Fr; 
TT  1  11^^  "^  national  colors.  Tbesebuttonii  make  beauttfuUhirtvrniEtfletiaDd  coat  lapel  cr 
naiTientB-  Let  th*?  children  dispose  of  them  for  ten  ceiitseath-  ihey  will  dn  it  over  nitrhland  be  gtad 
of  theotsportunity.  Send  ub  the  riroreeds^ndi  we  iviiJ  send  jfou  in  return  ttie  above  descrribed  Hh 
all cbirgei  prepaid.  V*ou  run  no  risk.  Our  method  instill*  palTlotfBoi*  makei  the  pupil j  proud  ot 
thtir  teacher,  their  school  !ind  their  country,  atevidenced  by  hundreds  ol  unsolicited  testtmpniaJi 
similar  to  the  loUowinu:  HeMLOCK,  W.  Va.,  March  16,  iWt. 

MAIL  ORDER   FLAG  CO.,  Anderson,  Ind 

GentJernen:--Tbe  Ha^  js  received  and  is  iinore  than  pleasing,  1  did  not  expect  tosee  tlie  Dice 
flag  that  it  is.  and  the  pupib  were  iust  wild  with  excitement,  and  could  hardly  wait  to  raise  the  Sa^ 
before  gtvfntf  a  hurrah  for  our  l^a^.  Yours  xerytrulf,    B.  H,  Carfentefl,  Hemlock,  W.  i^a 

f    Every  Teaflbcr  in  our  land  mtioutd   fiend  Uii 

their  n:ime  and  address  and  secure    *rfla<  fr«e- 

Wcwil!  ttnen  ptace  yori  in  a  position  to  earn  extra 

money  by  writiEi^  a   few  letters  for  us  to  other 

[eacticrs.    Write  to-diiir  for  Buttons,   we  will 

«cnd  them  pomtpaid  and   you   are  not  ont   one 

penny. 

,  Arc  the  Pioturcf  of  theme  Patriots 

'  on  Your  Watl? 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  achotili.     30  by  24 

iucbr&  in  si^e,  beautiful  photo  colors,  and  framed 

in  solid  black  bone  ebony,  rub  hnish  2  in  frame. 

Vou  cAO  procure  (hem  on  the  sanie  plan  as  the 

VUk.  Write  for  35  buttons, send  us  the  fS  50 when 

'sotii  and  we  will  send  either  picture  securely  pact- 

Ui  and  ^k press  pdiid  to  your  station.    We  i^urnish 

ji'ither  Washington  or  Lincoln  but  tons  or  she  Flay 

l^jUttons,     Please  stale  kind  of  buttons  deaired. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG'CO..         lOSjEigtli  St.,       ANDERSON,  IND. 


miDGsapolMliiileriiaitiinllssoGiatlDo 


TRAINING    SCHOOL 

;r"      -  For  Kindergartnerm 

Por  CircuIiirM  mud  pm.rticulArM  MddrcsM 

Miss  Stella.  Lo\iiso^  Wood 

307  South  NIatti  Stre«t  Suportntevdsat 


BRADLEY'S  SCHOOL  PAINTS 

in  varioys  forms:  Boxes,  Separate  Pans 
for  RefiHing  and  in  Tubes  of  S«fni^inoisi. 
Over  forty  colors.     For  the  above  *Jicl  for 

KINDERQARTEN   SUPPLIES 
Reed,   Raphe  a  and  other  Hand  Work  Ma- 
terials and  The  Brown  FiMOUS  Pic- 
tures, address 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY.  80=82  Wabash  Ave.,  Ctiicago 

N.  B.— Send  for  eighty  paj;*?  trafaloKue  and  price  fl,*sU. 


AND    SUPPLIES. 

WH&t? 


SCHOOL   FURNITURE 

Do    It    Todax  !  ! 

Teachers:— Show  this  to  School  Boards!  ^^  j      o  i.     i 

School  Boahds:— Get  our  Special  Catalog  and  net  prices  of  any  goods  wanted,  bchool 
Desks,  Black  Boards,  Bells,  Brinds,  Book-CaseS|  Blank-Books,  Charts,  Rags,  Globes,  Mops, 
Wlr©  Window  Guards,  Dictionaries,  Holders,  and  Apparatus  from  High  School  to  Pnmary  De- 
partment. Assortment  LARGE;     Price  SMALL;     Quality  QOOD. 

WHAT  ELSE?  sendus  y^ur  or-    L  A.  MURRAY  &  CO,,  Schoo!  Fumlshers, 

KILBOUI^N.  WI5C0NSIIN. 


dcTA  t    Satis  fat  fofi  Quaianteed  I 
Aztm*  wanted  everywhere* 


Wflan  wrltlon  to  advcrtlHt-a.  [ileaie  state  that  yw  taw  tbe  ad.  In  Scfawl  Bducathn 
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"Books  Itemed 


1% 


University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska :  Questions  for  Class  Study  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English;  in  neat  pamphlets  of  20  to 
49  pages.  Five  have  been  issued — on 
Idylls  of  the  King,  Macbeth,  Ivanhoe, 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Silas  Marner. 
They    are    thought    rather    than   text 

questions  and  must  be  a  valuable  help 

in    making    intelligent    preparation    for 

class. 

University  of  Chicago  Press:  Litera- 
ture in  the  Elementary  School.  Cloth, 
12  mo.,  305  pages.  $1.12  postpaid. 
Eighteen    chapters    deal    intelligently 

and  attractively  with  as  many  phases  of 

the  subject. 

Henry  Altemus  Company:  The  Bible 
as  Good  Reading,  by  Albert  J.  Bever- 
idge.  Price,  cloth  50  cents,  ooze  calf, 
$1,00. 

The  Ma  emit  tan  Company:  "Introduc- 
tion to  Rhetoric"  by  Helen  J.  Robins 
and  Agiies  F.  Perkins ;  price,  go  cents 
net;  First  Book  in  Latin,  by  Alex- 
ander James  Inglis,  A.  B.  and  Virgil 
Prettynian,  A.  M.,  Ph,  D. ;  price,  90 
cents  net.  Larger  Types  of  American 
Geography,  by  Charles  A.  McMurry, 
Ph.  D. ;  price,  75  cents  netj  Theories 
of  Style,  by  Lane  Cooper,  Ph.  D.; 
price,  $LTO  net. 


For  Christmas  Gifts  ^the  Perry  Pictures 

They  shoald  be  in  every  home.    Suitable  as  sifts  for  all 

aces.    Every  child  shoald  have  a  collection  of 

them.  With  them  teach  the  Christmas  story 

One    Cj^tXi     Parh      '<w  Twenty-five  or  More. 
VfllC    V^nt     l^acn  Assorted  as  Desired. 

The  ONE  CENT  SIZE  is  five  to  eight  times  the  size  of  this  cut. 

The  FIVE  CENT  SIZE  is  10  x  12.    Very  beautiful.    4  for  25c: 

10  for  50c;  21  for  $1.  Order  today.  You  will  be  delighted  with  them. 

Send  25  Cents  for  Send  $1.09  fbr 

25  Art  Subjects,  or  Christmas  Gift  Set  of 

25  Madonnas,  or  100  Art  Subjects,  each  5  1-2  x  8,  or 

25  Kittens,  etc.  (cute),  or        SO  Beautiful  New  York  Editions,  or 
4  Art  Booklets,  no  two  alike,  or 
21  Extra  Size  (10 x  12)  Gems  of  Art. 
An  Album,  $1.25. 
or       with  200  Pictures.  $2.00; 
makes  a  unique  gift, 

A^varded  Rour  Qold  iVleclals 

CATALOQUES— Send  2c  In  stamps  TODAY  for  our  illustrated 
catalogues  of  1000  miniature  illustrations,  two  oictures  and  a  bird 
picture  In  three  colors  and  select  for  Christmas  Gifts  TODAY. 


25  Dogs.  Horses,  etc,,  or 
25  For  Children,  or 
25  On  Life  of  Christ,  or 
For  Booklet  "Madonnas".  ,. 
50c  for  2  sets,  or  $1.00  for  4 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 


Box  6,  Maiden,  Mass 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company:  Selec- 
tions from  Newman's  prose  and 
poetry,  edited  by  Maurice  Francis 
Egan,  L.Lv  D.  Pric.e;  Paper,  30 
cents  J  cloth,  40  cents  net,  postpaid, 
Emerson's  Selected  Essays,  s ejected 
and  edited  by  Mary  A.  Jordan,  M.  A. 
Price:  Paper,  two  parts,  each  15 
cents ;  cloth,  one  volume,  40  cents  net, 
postpaid. 

Ginn  &  Company :  Tne  Language  Read- 
ers, A  Fourth  Reader  by  Joseph  H. 
Wade,  A.  M,,  and  Elmma  Sylvester, 
P,D.  M.  List  price,  60  cents,  mailing 
price  70  cents.  The  Child's  Word- 
Garden^  a  primer  designed  to  precede 


and  accompany  the  Jones  and  other 
First  Readers,  by  J.  S.  Lansing;  The 
Child* s  Book  of  Rhymes  and  Stories, 
by  J.  S.  Lansing  and  M.  F,  Lansing. 
List  price,  35  cents;  mailing  price.  40 
cents. 

University  Publishing  Company : 
Standard  Literature  Series:  Vol.  04, 
Burke's  Speech;  Vol.  65,  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's 
Bunker  Httl  Orations;  Vol,  66,  Mil- 
ton's Minor  Poems;  Vol.  67,  Brown- 
ing's Selected  Poems.  Price,  whole- 
sale, manila,  125^  cents,  cloth  30  cents. 
Net  price,  10  and  16  cents  respective- 
ly p«r  copy. 


-eiit 


FranlcliiisCrdyDn^ 

FRANKLIN  MFG.DO. 


PVo.    S- 


The  Artist  and 


Scholar's  Crayon. 

GOLDEN    GATE    No.  8. 

These  crayons  are  three  and  one-half  in.  long,  5-16  diam.  They  are 
the  six  standards  with  brown  and  grey  for  shading;  strong^  rich  colors. 
They  blend  and  overwork  nicely,  do  not  rub  off,  are  cleaner  and  handier 
than  water  colors  for  children's  use  and  are  much  less  expensive. 

Per  gross,  $5.25,  per  doz.  65c. 

Golden  Gate  No.  16»  has  sixteen  useful  colors;  all  that  are  required 
for  any  picture  or  drawing. 

Per  gross,  $9.75,  per  doz.  $1.25. 


'iiam>tf#^^itf 


Franklin^Qayor^^s 

MR  TIACflINC  COLMS 
COMBINifflOlllieVTM  lAM 
ANPfENESAL  COLOR  WOIIK 

FRANKLIN  MF6.C0. 

ROCHESTER.  N.V. 


iNo.  la. 


h 


'reehand  Drawing  and  Writing  in  Blaclc  or  Colors. 


le 


FRANKLIN'S  ORIGINAL  CHECI^ING  CRAYON 


This  Crayon  is  seven  inch^  long  and  5-16  diameter.    For  black  and  white  work  it  is  equal  to  lithographic  crayon  and 
colors  are  very  superior.     It  is  the  favorite  for  vertical  writing  ete.  in  Normal  Training  Schools. 

Per  gross,  $4.00,  per  doz.  50c. 


NEW-ERA  SCHOOL  CRAYON 


The  cut  shown  is  actual  size.    Made    in  black  and  spectrum  colors.    Other  colors  to  order.     12  crayons  of  one  color  or 
KK>rted,  in  a  box.    This  crayon  being  large  and  firm,  enables  young  children  to  grasp  it  without  cramping  the  fingers. 

Per  gross,  $4.50,  per  doz.  60c. 


NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.. 


Alinneapolis,  JWinn^ 


The  dozen  price  is  for  mail  packag-Cy  postage  prepaid. 


When  writlnff  to  advertisers,  please  state  that  yeu  saw  tb» 
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Wb«n  writing  to  wlvertlsau,  pleM«  state  tiMit  yu  mw  tke  ad.  io  Sckool  BducstlQa 
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